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THE  MARQUIS  DE  VILLEMER. 


liBTTEB   TO    MAl^Aira  OAJflLLE  HEUDEBSBT, 


AT  !>■ 


VIA   BLOIS. 


TPXO  not  worry,  dear  sister,  for  here  I 
I  y  am,  at  Paris,  without  accident  or 
fatigue.  I  have  slept  a  few  hours, 
breakfasted  on  a  cup  of  coffee,  made  my 
toilet,  and,  in  a  moment,  I  am  going  to 
take  a  carriage  to  Madame  d'Arglade^s, 
that  she  may  present  me  to  Madame  de 
Villemer.  This  evening  I  will  write  you 
the  result  of  the  solemn  interview,  hut 
I  want  first  to  mail  you  these  few  words, 
that  you  may  feel  easy  ahout  my  jour- 
ney and  my  health. 

Take  courage  with  me,  my  Camille ; 
all  will  go  well.  God  does  not  abandon 
those  who  depend  upon  him,  aud  who 
do  their  best  to  second  his  tender  prov- 
idence. What  has  been  saddest  for 
me  in  my  resolution  are  your  tears,  — 
yours  and  the  dear  little  ones';  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  restrain  mine  when  I 
think  of  them;  but  you  muti  see  it 
was  absolutely  necessary.  I  could  not 
Bit  with  folded  hands  when  you  have 
four  children  to  rear.  Since  I  have 
courage  and  health,  and  no  other  claim 
upon  me  in  this  world  than  that  of  my 
tenderness  for  you  and  for  those  poor 
angels,  it  was  for  me  to  go  forth  and  try 
to  gain  our  livelihood.  I  will  reach 
that  end,  be  sure.  Sustain  me  instead 
of  regretting  me  and  making  me  weaker; 
that  is  all  I  ask  of  you.  ^d  with  this, 
my  much-loved  sister,  I  embrace  you 
and  our  dear  children  with  all  my 
heart.     Do   not   make  them   weep  by 

cgppeaking  to  them  of  me ;  but  try,  nev- 
ertheless, not  to  let  them  forget  me ; 

^Othat  would  pain  me  beyond  measure. 

^  Caboukb  be  Saint-Gbneul 

\^    Jaaaary  3,  1845. 


SEOOND  LETTEB.  — TO  THE  SAME. 

Victory,  j^reat  victory  I  my  good  sis- 
ter. I  have  just  returned  fh>m  our 
great  lady's,  and  —  success  unhoped 
fbr,  as  you  shall  see.  Since  I  have  one 
more  evening  of  liberty,  and  that  prob- 
ably the  last,  I  am  going  to  profit  by  it 
in  giving  you  an  account  of  the  in- 
terview. It  will  seem  as  if  I  were  chat- 
ting with  you  again  at  the  fireside, 
rocking  Charley  with  one  hand  and 
amusing  Lili  with  the  other.  Dear 
loves,  what  are  they  doing  at  this  mo- 
ment 1  They  do  not  imagine  that  I  am 
all  alone  in  a  melancholy  toom  of  a  pub- 
lic house,  for,  in  the  fear  of  being  troub- 
lesome to  Madame  d'Ai^lade,  I  put  up 
at  a  little  hotel ;  but  I  shall  be  very 
comfortable  at  the  Marchioness's,  and 
this  lone  evening  is  not  a  bad  one  for 
me  to  collect  myself  and  think  of  you 
without  interruption.  I  did  well,  be- 
sides, not  to  count  too  much  upon  the 
hospitality  which  was  offered  me,  be- 
cause Madame  d'Arglade  is  absent,  and 
so  I  had  to  introduce  myself  to  Madame 
de  Villemer. 

You  asked  me  to  give  you  a  descrip- 
tion of  her :  she  is  about  sixty  years 
old,  but  she  is  infirm  and  seldom  leaves 
her  arm-chair;  that  and  her  suffering 
face  make  her  look  fifteen  years  older. 
She  could  never  have  been  beautiful,  or 
comely  of  form ;  yet  her  c6untenance  is 
expressive  and  has  a  character  of  its 
own.  She  is  very  dark ;  her  eyes  are 
magnificent,  just  a  little  hard,  but  frank. 
Her  nose  is  straight  and  too  nearly  ap- 
proaches her  mouth,  which  is  not  at  idl 
handsome.  Hermouthisordinanly  scorn- 
ful; still,  her  whole  face  gleams  and  mel- 
lows with  a  human  sympathy  when  she 
smiles,  and  she  smiles  readily.  My  first 
I  impression  agrees  with  my  last.  I  believe 
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this  woman  very  good  by  principle 
rather  than  by  impulse,  and  courageous 
rather  than  cheeifuL  She  has  intelli- 
gence and  cultivation*  In  fine,  she  does 
not  differ  much  from  the  description 
which  Madame  d' Ai^lade  gave  us  of  her. 

She  was  alone  when  I  was  conducted 
into  her  apartment.  Gracefully  enough 
she  made  me  sit  down  close  to  her,  and 
here  is  a  report  of  our  conversation  :  — 

"  You  have  been  highly  recommended 
to  me  by  Madame  d'Aiiglade,  whom  I 
esteem  very  much  indeed.  I  know  that 
you  belong  to  an  excellent  family,  that 
you  have  talents  and  an  honorable  char- 
acter, and  that  your  life  has  been 
blameless.  I  have  therefore  the  great- 
est wish  that  we  may  understand  each 
other  and  agree.  For  that,  there  must 
be  two  things  :  one  that  my  offer  may 
seem  satisfactory  to  you ;  the  other 
that  our  views  may  not  be  too  much 
opposed,  aj9  that  would  be  the  source  of 
frequent  misunderstandings.  Let  us 
deal  with  the  first  question.  I  offer 
you  tweWe  hundred  fVaucs  a  year." 

'^  So  I  have  been  told,  Madame,  and 
I  have  accepted." 

**  Have  I  not  been  told,  too,  that  you 
would  perhaps  find  that  insufficient  1 '' 

''It  is  true,  that  is  little  for  the 
needs  of  my  situation  ;  but  Madame  is 
the  judge  of  h^r  own  affairs,  and  since 
I  am  here  —  " 

''Speak  frankly;  you  think  that  is 
not  enough  1 " 

"I  cannot  say  that.  It  is  probably 
more  than  my  services  are  worth." 

"  I  am  far  from  saying  so,  and  you 
—  you  say  it  from  modesty;  but  you 
fear  that  will  not  }ye  enough  to  keep  you  ? 
Do  not  let  it  trouble  you ;  I  will  take 
everything  upon  myself;  you  will  have 
no  expense  here  except  for  your  toilet, 
and  in  that  regard  I  make  no  require- 
ment.    And  do  you  love  dress ) " 

"Yes,  Madame,  very  much;  but  I 
shall  abstain  from  it,  because  in  that 
matter  you  make  no  requirement." 

The  sincerity  of  my  answer  appeared 
to  astonish  the  Marchioness.  Perhaps 
I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  without 
restraint,  as  it  is  my  habit  to  do.  She 
took  a  little  time  to  collect  .herself. 
Finally  she  began  to  smile  and  said, 
"  Ah,  80 !  why  do  you  love  dress  i 
Tou  are  young,  pretty,  and  poor ;  you 


have  neither  the  need  nor  the  right  to 
bedizen  yourself  1" 

"  I  have  so  little  right  to  do  it," 
I  answered,  "  that  I  go  simply  clad,  as 
you  see." 

"That  is  very  well,  but  you  are 
troubled  because  your  toilet  is  not 
more  elegant  T* 

"No,  Madame,  I  am  not  troubled 
about  it  at  aU,  since  it  must  be  sa 
I  see  that  I  spoke  without  reflection 
when  I  told  you  that  I  was  fond  of 
dress,  and  that  has  given  you  a  poor 
idea  of  my  understanding.  I  pray  you 
to  see  nothing  in  that  avowal  but  the 
effect  of  my  sincerity.  You  questioned 
me  concerning  my  tastes,  and  I  an- 
swered as  if  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
known  to  you  ;  it  was  perhaps  an  im- 
propriety, and  I  beg  you  to  pardon  it." 

"  That  is  to  say,"  rejoined  she,  "  if 
I  knew  you,  I  would  be  aware  that  you 
aecept  the  necessities  of  your  position 
without  ill-temper  and  without  mur- 
muring V 

"  Yes,  Madame,  that  is  it  exactly." 

"  Well,  your  impropriety,  if  it  is  one 
at  all,  is  far  from  (Uspleasing  me.  I 
love  sincerity  above  all  things;  I  love 
it  perhaps  more  than  I  do  understand' 
ing,  and  I  make  an  appeal  to  yout 
entire  frankness.  Now  what  was  it  that 
persuaded  you  to  accept  such  slight  re* 
muneration  for  coming  here  and  keeping 
company  with  an  infirm  and  perhaps 
tiresome  old  woman ) " 

"  In  the  first  place,  Madame,  I  have 
been  told  that  you  are  very  intelligent 
and  kind,  and  on  that  account  I  did 
not  expect  to  find  life  tiresome  with  you ; 
and  then,  even  if  I  should  have  to  endure 
a  great  deal,  it  is  my  duty  to  accept 
it  all  rather  than  to  remain  idle.  My 
father  having  left  us  no  fortune,  my  sis- 
ter was  at  least  well  enough  married, 
and  I  felt  no  scruples  in  living  with  her ; 
but  her  husband,  who  had  nothing  but 
the  salary  of  his  place,  recently  died 
after  a  long  and  cruel  illness,  which  had 
absorbed  all  our  little  savings.  It 
therefore  naturally  falls  upon  me  to 
support  my  sister  and  her  four  chil- 
dren." 

"  With  twelve  hundred  francs  '  ** 
cried  the  Marchioness.  "  No,  that  can- 
not be.  Ah !  Madame  d'Ai^lade  did 
not  tell  me  that    She,  without  doubt^ 
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feared  the  distrust  'which  misfortune 
inspires;  but  she  was  very  much  mis- 
taken in  mj  case;  jour  self-devotion 
interests  me,  and,  if  we  can  agree  in 
other  respectSy  I  hope  to  make  jou 
sensible  of  mj  regard.  Trust  in  me; 
I  will  do  my  best." 

"  Ah !  Madame,**  I  replied,  "  whether 
I  have  the  good  fortune  to  suit  you  or 
not,  let  me  thank  you  for  this  good 
prompting  of  your  heart."  And  I 
kissed  her  hand  impulsively,  at  which 
she  did  not  seem  displeased. 

"Yet,"  continued  she,  after  another 
silence,  in  which  she  appeared  to  dis- 
trust her  own  suggestion,  "  what  if  you 
are  slightly  firivolous  and  a  little  of  a 
coquette," 
^'I  am  neither  the  one  nor  the  other." 
"I  hope   not.       Yet  you   are   very 
pretty.      They    did   not   tell   me   that 
either,  and  the  more  I  look  at  you,  the 
more  I  think  you  are  even  remarkably 
pretty.     That  troubles  me  a  little,  and 
I  do  not  conceal  it  from  you." 
"Why,  Madame  1" 

")iVTiy]  Yes,  you  are  right.  The 
ugly  believe  themselves  beautiful,  and 
to  the  desire  to  please  they  add  the 
faculty  of  making  themselves  ridiculous. 
You  would  better  perhaps  have  the  art 
of  pleasing,  —  provided  you  do  not 
abuse  it  Well  now,  are  you  good 
enough  girl  and  strong  enough  woman 
to  give  me  a  little  accoimt  of  your  past 
life]  Have  you  had  some  romance] 
Yes,  you  have,  —  have  n't  you  ]  It  is 
bnpossible  that  it  could  have  been 
otherwise?  You  are  twenty -two  or 
twenty-three  years  old  —  " 

"I  am  twenty -four,  and  I  have  had 
no  other  romance  than  the  one  of  which 
1  am  going  to  tell  you  in  two  words. 
At  seventeen  I  was  sought  in  marriage 
hy  a  person  who  pleased  me,  and  who 
withdrew  when  he  learned  that  my 
&ther  had  left  more  debts  than  capital. 
I  was  very  much  grieved,  but  I  have 
forgotten  it  all,  and  1  have  sworn  never 
to  marry." 

"Ahl  that  is  spite,  and  not  foi^et- 
fabess." 

"Xo,  Madame,  that  was  an  effort  of 
the  reason.  Having  nothing,  but  believ- 
ing myself  to  be  something,  I  did  not 
^h  to  make  a  foolish  marriage ;  and, 
fti  from  having  any  spite,  I  have  for- 


given him  who  abandoned  ma  I  for- 
gave him  especially  the  day  when, 
seeing  my  sister  and  her  four  children 
in  misery,  I  understood  the  sorrow  of 
the  father  of  a  family  who  dies  with 
the  pain  of  knowing  that  he  can  leave 
nothing  to  his  orphans." 

'*  And  you  saw  that  ingrate  again  1 " 

**  No,  never.  He  is  married,  and  I 
have  ceased  to  think  of  him." 

"And  since  then  you  have  never 
thought  of  any  other  1 " 

"  No,  Madame." 

**  How  have  you  done  1 " 

''I  do  not  know.  I  believe  I  have 
not  had  time  to  think  of  myself.  When 
one  is  very  poor,  and  does  not  want  to 
give  up  to  misery,  the  days  are  well 
filled  out" 

''But  you  have,  nevertheless,  been 
much  sought  after,  pretty  as  you  are, 

—  have  you  not  ? " 

''No,  Madame,  no  one  has  troubled 
me  in  that  way.  I  do  not  believe  in 
persecutions  which  are  not  at  all  en- 
couraged." 

"I  think  as  you  do,  and  I  am  sat- 
isfied with  your  manner  of  answering. 
Do  you,  then,  fear  nothing  for  yourself 
in  the  future  1 " 

"  1  fear  nothing  at  all." 

"  And  will  not  this  -solitude  of  the 
heart  make  you  sad  or  sullen  7 " 

"  I  do  not  foresee  it  in  any  way,  I 
am  naturally  cheerful,  and  I  have  pre- 
served my  command  over  myself  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  cruel  tests.  I  have 
no  dream  of  love  in  my  head ;  I  am  not 
romantic.  If  I  ever  change  I  shall  be 
very  much  astonished.  That,  Madame, 
is  air  I  can  tell  you  about  myself. 
Will  you  take  me  such  as  I  represent 
myself  with  confidence,  since  I  can  after 
all  but  give  myself  out  for  what  I  know 
myself  to  be  1 " 

"Yes,  I  take  you  for  what  you  are, 

—  an  excellent  voung  woman,  full  of 
frankness  and  good-wQl.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  you  really  have  the 
little  attainments  that  I  require." 

"  What  must  I  do  1 " 

"  Talk,  in  the  first  place ;  and  upon 
that  point  I  am  already  satisfied.  And 
then  you  must  read,  and  play  a  little 
music." 

"Try  me  right  away;  and  if  the 
little  I  can  do  suits  you  —  " 
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"Yes,  yes,"  she  said,  putting  a  book 
into  my  hands,  "  do  read;  I  want  to  be 
enchanted  with  you." 

At  the  end  of  a  page  she  took  the 
book  away  from  me,  with  the  remark 
that  my  reading  was  perfect.  Then 
came  the  music.  There  was  a  piano  in 
the  room.  She  asked  me  if  I  could 
read  at  sight.  As  that  is  about  all  I 
can  do,  I  could  satisfy  her  again  on  that 
point.  Finally  she  told  me  that,  know- 
ing my  writing  and  my  style  of  com- 
position, from  letters  of  mine  which 
Madame  d'Arglade  bad  shown  her,  she 
considered  that  I  would  be  an  excellent 
secretaiy,  and  she  dismissed  me,  giving 
me  her  hand,  and  saying  many  kind 
things  to  me.  I  asked  her  for  one  day 
—  to-morrow  —  in  order  to  see  some 
people  here  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted, and  she  has  given  orders  that 
I  should  be  installed  Saturday.  — 

Dear  sister,  I  have  just  been  inter- 
rupted. What  a  pleasant  surprise  !  It 
is  a  note  from  Madame  de  Villemer,  — 
a  note  of  three  lines,  which  I  transcribe 
for  you :  — 

"  Permit  me,  dear  child,  to  send  you 
a  trifle  on  account,  for  your  sister's  chil- 
dren, and  a  little  dress  for  yourself 
As  you  are  fon^  of  dress  we  must  hu- 
mor the  weaknesses  of  those  we  like. 
It  is  arranged  and  understood  that  you 
are  to  have  a  hundred  and  fifty  francs  a 
month,  and  that  I  take  upon  myself  to 
keep  you  in  clothes." 

How  good  and  motherly  that  is,  —  is 
it  not  ?  I  see  that  I  shall  love  that  wo- 
man with  all  my  heart,  and  that  I  had 
not  estimated  her,  at  first  sight,  as 
highly  as  she  deserved.  She  is  more 
impulsive  than  I  thought.  The  five 
hundred  franc  bill  I  enclose  in  this  let- 
ter. Make  haste  !  some  wood  in  the 
cellar,  some  woollen  petticoats  for  Lili, 
who  needs  them,  and  a  chicken  from 
time  to  time  on  that  poor  table.  A  lit- 
tle wine  for  you ;  your  stomach  is  quite 
shattered,  and  it  will  take  so  little  to 
restore  it.  The  chimney  must  be  re- 
paired ;  it  smokes  atrociously :  it  is  un- 
bearable ;  it  may  weaken  the  children's 
eyes,  —  and  those  of  my  little  girl  are 
so  beautiful ! 

Really,  I  am  ashamed  of  the  dress 
which  is  intended  for  me,  —  a  dress  of 
magnificent  pearl-gray  silk.     Ah,  how 


foolish  I  was  to  say  that  I  liked  to  be 
well  dressed !  A  dress  for  forty  francs 
would  have  satisfied  my  ambition,  and 
here  I  am  attired  in  one  worth  two 
hundred,  while  my  poor  sister  is  repair- 
ing her  rags.  I  do  not  know  where  to 
hide  myself ;  but  do  not  at  least  think 
that  I  am  humiliated  by  receiving  a 
present.  I  shall  relieve  my  conscience 
of  the  burden  of  these  kindnesses,  my 
heart  tells  me.  You  see,  Camille, 
everything  succeeds  with  me  as  soon  as 
I  enter  upon  it  I  light,  the  first  thing, 
upon  an  excellent  woman,  I  get  more 
than  I  had  agreed  to  take,  and  I  am  re- 
ceived and  treated  as  a  child  whom  it  is 
desired  to  adopt  and  spoil.  And  then 
to  think  that  you  kept  me  back  a  whole 
six  mouths,  imposing  an  increase  of  pri- 
vations upon  yourself  and  tearing  your 
hair  at  the  idea  of  my  working  for 
you  !  Good  sister,  were  you  not  then  a 
bad  mother?  Ought  not  those  dear 
treasures  of  children  to  have  been  con- 
sidered above  all  things,  and  should 
they  not  have  silenced  even  our  own 
regard  for  each  other )  Ah !  I  was 
very  much  afraid  of  faQure,  neverthe- 
less, I  will  confess  to  you  now,  when  I 
took  out  of  the  house  oiir  last  few  louis 
for  the  expenses  of  my  journey,  at  the 
risk  of  returning  without  having  pleased 
this  lady.  God  has  been  concerned  in 
it,  Camille  ;  I  prayed  to  him  this  morn- 
ing with  such  confidence  !  I  asked  him 
so  fervently  to  make  me  amiable,  de- 
corous, and  persuasive.  Now  I  am 
going  to  bed,  for  I  am  overcome  with 
fatigue.  I  love  you,  my  little  sister, 
you  know,  more  than  anything  else  in 
the  world,  and  much  more  than  myself. 
Do  not  grieve  about  me  then ;  I  am 
just  now  the  happiest  girl  that  lives, 
and  yet  I  am  not  with  you  and  do  not 
see  our  children  as  they  sleep !  You 
see,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  true  happi- 
ness in  selfishness,  since,  alone  as  I  am, 
separated  from  all  that  I  love,  my  heart 
beats  with  joy  in  spite  of  my  tears,  and 
1  am  going  to  thank  God  upon  my  knees 
before  I  ffdl  asleep.  Caroline. 

While    Mile,    de    Saint-Geneix    was 

writing  to  her  sister,  the  Marchioness  de 

Villemer  was  talking  with  the  youngest 

of  her  sons  in  her  little  drawing-room  in 

I  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain.  The  house 
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iras  large  and  respectable ;  yet  the 
Marchioness,  formerly  rich  and  now  in 
Tciy  narrow  circumstances,  —  we  shall 
soon  see  why,  —  had  of  late  occupied 
the  second  floor  in  order  to  turn  the 
first  to  account. 

**Well,  dear  mother,"  said  the  Mar- 
quis, "are  you  satisfied  with  your  new 
companion  1  Your  people  have  told  me 
that  she  has  arriyed." 

"  My  dear  child,"  answered  the  Mar- 
chioness, **  I  have  but  one  word  to  say 
of  her,  and  that  is  that  she  has  be- 
witched me." 

"  Really  1     Tell  me  about  it" 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  am  not  too  sure 
that  I  dare.  I  am  afraid  of  turning 
your  head  in  advance." 

"Fear  nothing,"  was  the  sorrowful 
reply  of  the  Marquis,  whom  his  mother 
had  tried  to  win  into  a  smile  ;  even  if  I 
were  so  easy  to  inflame,  I  know  too  well 
what  I  owe  to  the  dignity  of  your  house 
and  to  the  repose  of  your  life." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  friend ;  I  know  too 
that  I  can  be  at  ease  upon  a  question  of 
honor  and  delicacy,  when  it  is  with  you 
that  I  have  to  do  ;  I  can  also  tell  you 
that  the  little  D'Arglade  has  found  for 
me  a  pearl,  a  diamond,  and  that,  to 
oommence  with,  this  phoDnix  has  led  mc 
mto  foDtes," 

The  Marchioness  gave  an  account  of 
her  interview   with   Caroline,  and  de- 
Bcrihed  her  thus :  "  She  is  neither  tall 
Dor  short,  she  is  well  formed,  has  pretty 
little  feet,  the  hands  of  a  child,  abun- 
dant light  blond  hair,  a  complexion  of 
Iflies  and  roses,  perfect  features,  pearly 
teeth,  a  decided  little  nose,  large  sea- 
green  eyes,  which  look  straight  at  you 
ttnflinchinjjly,  without  dreaminess,  v;ith- 
out  false  timiditv,  with  a  candor  and  a 
confidence   which   please   and   engage ; 
nothing  of  a  provincial,  she  has  mim- 
ners  which  are  excellent  because  they 
do  not  seem   to   be   manners   at   all ; 
nrach  taste  and  gentility  in  the  poverty 
of  her  attire  ;   in   a  word,  all   that  I 
feared  and  j'^t  nothing  that  I  feared, 
that  is,  beauty  which  inspired  me  with 
distrust  and   none   of  the  affectations 
and  pretensions  which  would  have  justi- 
fied that  distrust ;   and  more,  a   voice 
Mid  pronunciation    which    make    real 
mnsic  of  her  reading,  sterling  talent  as 
a  mnsician,  and,  above  all  that,  every 


indication  of  mind,  sense,  discretion,  and 
good-nature :  to  such  an  extent  that,  « 
interested  and  carried  away  by  her 
devotion  to  a  poor  family  to  which  I 
see  plainly  she  is  sacrificing  herself,  I 
forgot  my  projects  of  economy,  and 
have  engaged  to  give  her  the  eyes  out 
of  my  head." 

"  Has  she  been  bargaining  with  you  1 " 
demanded  the  Marquis. 

"  Quite  the  contrary,  she  was  satisfied 
to  take  what  I  had  determined  to  give 
her." 

"  In  that  case  you  did  well,  mother, 
and  I  am  glad  that  you  have  at  last  a 
companion  worthy  of  you.  You  have 
kept  too  long  that  hungry  and  sleepy 
old  maid  who  worried  you,  and  when 
you  have  a  chance  to  replace  her  by  a 
treasure,  you  would  do  very  wrong  to 
count  the  cost.*' 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Marchioness, 
"  that  *s  what  your  brother  also  says ; 
neither  he  nor  you  care  to  count  the 
cost,  my  dear  children,  and  I  fear  I 
have  been  too  hasty  in  the  satisfaction 
which  I  have  just  given  myself" 

''That  satisfaction  was  necessary  to 
you,"  said  the  Marquis  with  spirit, 
"and  you  ought  the  less  to  reproach 
yourself  with  it  since  you  have  yielded 
to  your  need  of  performing  a  good  ac- 
tion.** 

**  I  acknowledge  it,  but  I  was  wrong 
perhaps,"  replied  the  Marchioness,  with 
a  careworn  expression;  "one  has  not 
always  the  right  to  be  charitable." 

"  Ah !  my  mother,"  cried  the  son, 
with  a  mingling  of  indignation  and  sad- 
ness, "when  you  are  forced  to  deny 
yourself  the  joy  of  giving  alms,  the 
injury  that  I  have  done  will  be  very 
great ! " 

"  The  injury  !  you  1  what  injury  1 " 
rejoined  the  mother,  astoniished  and 
troubled ;  "  you  have  never  done  an 
injury,  my  dear  son." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  Marquis,  great- 
ly moved.  "  I  was  to  blame  the  day  I 
engaged,  out  of  respect  to  you,  to  pay 
my  brother's  debts." 

"  Hush  !  "  cried  the  Marchioness, 
turning  pale.  "Let  us  not  speak  of 
that,  we  would  not  understand  each 
other  "  She  extended  her  hands  to  the 
Marquis  to  lessen  the  involuntary  bit- 
terness of  this  answer.     The   Marquis 
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kissed  his  mother's  hands  and  retired 
shortly  afterward. 

The  next  day,  Caroline  de  Saint- 
Geneix  went  out  to  mail  with  her  own 
hands  the  registered  letter  which  she 
sent  to  her  sister,  and  to  see  some 
people  from  the  remotest  part  of  her 
province  with  whom  she  kept  up  her 
acquaintance.  These  were  old  friends 
of  her  family,  whom  she  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  meeting,  and  she  left  her  name 
without  giviug  her  address,  as  she  no 
longer  had  a  home  which  she  could  con- 
sider her  own.  She  felt  a  species  of 
sadness  to  think  of  herself  thus  lost  and 
dependent  in  a  strange  house  ;  but  she 
did  not  indulge  in  long  reflections  upon 
her  destiny.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
she  refused  once  for  all  to  nourish  in 
herself  the  least  unnerving  melancholy, 
she  was  not  at  all  a  timid  character, 
and  any  t^st,  howsoever  uuplcasant, 
did  not  set  her  at  variance  with  life. 
There  was  in  her  organization  an  aston- 
ishing vitality,  an  ardent  activity,  which 
was  all  the  more  remarkable  because  it 
arose  from  great  tranquillity  of  mind 
and  from  a  singular  absence  of  thought 
about  herself  This  character,  which  is 
exceptional  enough,  will  develop  and 
explain  itself  as  much  as  we  can  make 
it  do  so,  by  the  events  of  the  following 
narrative ;  but  the  reader  must  neces- 
sarily remember,  what  all  the  world 
knows,  that  no  one  can  explain  com- 
pletely and  set  in  an  exact  light  the 
character  of  another.  Every  individual 
has  in  the  depth  of  his  being  a  mystery 
of  power  or  of  weakness  which  ho  him- 
self can  as  little  reveal  as  he  can  under- 
stand. Analysis  should  seem  satisfac- 
tory when  it  comes  near  to  truth,  but 
it  could  not  seize  the  truth  in  the  fact 
without  leaving  some  phase  of  the  eter- 
nal problem  of  the  soul  incomplete  or 
obscure. 


II. 


It  was  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  sad- 
ness and  joy  that  Caroline,  sometimes 
on  foot  and  sometimes  in  an  omnibus, 
traversed  all  alone  the  great  city  of 
Paris,  where  she  had  been  reared  in 
ease,  and  which  she  had  left  mined  and 
broken  as  to  her  future,  in  the  very 


flower  of  her  life.  Let  us  reoount  in  s 
few  words,  once  for  all,  the  grave,  yak 
simple  events  of  which  she  has  given 
some  outlines  to  the  Marchioness  de 
Villemer. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleaiaai 
of  Lower  Brittany,  settled  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Blois,  and  of  a  Mile,  de 
Grajac,  a  native  of  Yelay.  Caroline 
hardly  knew  her  mother.  Madame  do 
Saint-Geneix  died  the  third  year  of  her 
marriage  in  giving  birth  to  Camille, 
having  exacted  a  promise  from  Justine 
Lanion  to  spend  several  years  with  the 
motherless  children. 

Justine  Lanion  —  Peyraque,  by  mar- 
riage—  was  a  robust  and  honest  peas- 
ant-woman of  Velay,  who  consented  to 
remain  eight  years  with  M.  de  Saint- 
Geneix.  She  had  been  Caroline's  nurse, 
and  had  afterward  returned  to  her  own 
family,  whence  she  was  soon  called 
back  to  give  the  milk  of  her  second 
child  to  the  second  daughter  of  her 
"dear  lady."  Thanks  to  this  faithful 
creatiure,  Caroline  and  Camille  knew  the 
care  and  tenderness  of  a  second  mother ; 
still,  Justine  could  not  forget  her  hus- 
band and  her  own  children.  She  had, 
at  last,  to  return  to  her  province,  and 
M.  de  Saint-Geneix  took  his  daughters 
to  Paris,  where  they  were  brought  up 
in  one  of  the  convents  then  in  fashion. 

As  he  was  not  rich  enough  to  live 
in  Paris,  he  rented  temporary  apart- 
ments there,  to  which  he  went  twice  a 
year  for  the  Easter  Holidays  and  hia 
daughters'  vacations.  These  were  also 
the  worthy  man's  vacations.  He  prac- 
tised economy  the  rest  of  the  year  that 
he  might  refuse  nothing  to  his  children 
in  those  days  of  patriarchal  merry- 
making. Then  their  time  was  absorbed 
wholly  in  strolls,  concerts,  visiting  the 
museums,  excursions  to  the  royal  palar 
ces  or  dinners,  ruinous  in  their  ex- 
pense, —  veritable  pleasurings  of  a  life, 
full  of  simple,  paternal  affection,  in- 
deed, but  as  imprudent  as  it  well  could 
be.  The  good  man  idolized  his  daugh- 
ters, who  were  both  very  beautiful  and 
as  good  as  they  were  beautiful  It 
was  a  pleasant  fancy  with  him  to  see 
them  going  out  for  a  walk,  dressed  with 
perfect  taste,  looking  fresher  than  their 
dresses  and  ribbons  new  from  the  shop  ; 
to  display  their  beauty  in  the  light  and 
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Binahine  of  Paris,  tbat  brilliant  city, 
wbere  he  had  few  aoquaintanceSy  to  be 
•are,  but  where  the  lightest  notice  of 
some  casual  paaser-bj  seemed  more  im- 
portant than  any  amount  of  provincial 
•dmiralion.  To  make  Parisians,  real 
Parisian  ladies,  of  these  two  dharming 
girls  was  the  dream  of  his  life.  He 
would  have  spent  his  whole  fortune  to 
aocompliah  this ;  and  —  he  did  so  spend 
it 

This  infiitnated  desire  to  taste  the 
delights  of  life  in  Paris  is  a  species  of 
fiUality   which   had,   a  few  years   ago, 
taken  possession  not  only  of  the  well- 
to^o  people   of  the  provinces,  but  of 
whole  cla^ee.     Every  great  foreign  no- 
bleman, also,  howsoever  little  his  culti- 
vation, rushed   wildly  to  Paris,  like  a 
school-boy  in  vacation  time,  tore  him- 
self away  firom  its  attractions  with  bit- 
ter regret,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the 
year  at  home  in  devising  measures  to 
obtain  the   passport  giving  him  leave 
to  return.     Even  to-day,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  severity  of  laws  which  condemn 
Rnssians  to    Russia,  and  Poles  to  Po- 
land, immense  fortunes  would  vie  with 
one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  come 
and  be  swallowed  up  in  the  pleasures 
of  Paris. 

The  two  young  ladies  each  profited 
very  differently  by  their  elegant  educa- 
tk>iL  Camille,  the  younger  and  the 
prettier  of  the  two,  —  which  is  saying 
a  great  deal,  —  entered,  heartily  into 
the  giddy  tastes  of  her  father,  whom 
she  resembled  in  &ce  and  in  character. 
She  was  passionately  fond  of  luxury,  and 
it  had  never  occurred  to  her  that  her 
life  could  ever  become  unhappy.  Mild 
and  loving,  but  not  very  iutelligent, 
the  became  merely  an  accomplished 
young  lady  in  the  matters  of  style, 
dress,  and  manners.  Returning  to  the 
oonvent  at  the  close  of  her  vacations, 
the  passed  three  months  languishing 
Rgretfolly,  the  next  three  working  a 
little  in  order  to  please  her  sister,  who 
would  otherwise  find  fault  with  her ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  term  in  dreammg 
about  her  father's  return  and  the  pleas- 
ures it  would  bring. 

Caroline,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more 
like  her  mother,  who  had  been  a  woman 
of  seriousness  and  energy.  Yet  she  was 
anally  dieerftal,  and  more  demonstra- 


tive even  than  her  sister  in  the  heartj 
enjoyment  of  their  freedom.  She  showed 
herself  more  eager  to  make  the  most  of 
dress,  of  their  walks  and  their  si^t- 
seeiug,  but  she  relished  all  in  a  different 
way.  She  was  far  more  intellectual 
than  Camille,  with  no  creative  genius 
for  Art  indeed,  but  yet  deeply  sensitive 
to  all  its  true  manifestations.  She  was 
bom  appreciative;  that  is,  she  could 
express  the  unspoken  thought  of  another 
with  brilliancy  and  refinement.  She 
repeated  poetry  or  read  music  with  a 
siu^Mrising  mastery  of  both.  She  spoka 
little,  but  always  well,  yet  with  a 
strange  precision,  as  if  her  ideas  were 
all  drawn  from  within.  But  whenever 
she  received  suggestions  from  outside 
sources,  —  from  books,  music,  or  the 
stage,  —  she  gave  the  written  thought  a 
new  radiance.  She  seemed  to  be  the 
necessary  iustrument  of  genius ;  within 
the  limits  of  interpretation,  this  gift  of 
hers  might  have  been  genius  itself,  had 
it  received  its  full  development. 

But  this  it  never  received.  Caroline 
had  commenced  her  education  at  ten 
years  of  age ;  at  seventeen  it  was  wholly 
broken  off.  This  is  the  way  it  hap- 
pened :  M.  de  Saint-Geneix  having  an 
income  of  only  twelve  thousand  francs, 
and  yet  dreaming  of  a  future  for  his 
daughters  worthy  of  their  attractions, 
had  entangled  himself  with  pitiable  in- 
genuousness in  speculations  which  were 
to  quadruple  his  property,  and  which 
ingulfed  it  in  instant  ruin. 

Very  pale,  and  as  if  dazed  by  some 
powerful  shock,  he  came  one  day  to 
Paris  for  his  daughters.  He  took  them 
to  his  little  manor-house  with  no  explsr 
nation  whatever,  and  complaining  only 
of  a  slight  fever.  He  lay  there  ill  for 
three  months,  and  then  died  of  grief, 
confessing  his  ruin  to  his  two  future 
sons-in-law;  for  at  the  appearance  of 
the  young  ladies  at  Blois,  many  suitors 
presented  themselves,  and  two  of  them 
had  been  accepted. 

The  gentleman  betrothed  to  Camille 
was  a  civil  officer,  a  respectable  man, 
who  was  sincerely  fond  of  her,  and  mar- 
ried her  in  spite  of  everything.  Caro- 
line was  engaged  to  a  gentleman  of 
property.  He  reasoned  more  selfishly, 
plead  the  opposition  of  his  family,  emd 
withdrew  his  pretensions.     Caroline  was 
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brave.  Her  weaker  sister  would  have 
died  of  grief;  but  she  was  not  the  one 
deserted.  Weakness  exacts  respect 
oftener  than  energy.  Moral  courage  is 
something  invisible,  and  it  breaks  down 
silently.  Killing  a  soul  too  leaves  no 
trace.  Therefore  the  strong  are  always 
buffeted,  and  the  weak  are  buoyed  up 
always. 

Fortunately  for  Caroline,  her  love 
had  not  been  intense.  Her  heart,  which 
was  naturally  affectionate,  had  begun 
to  feel  some  confidence  and  sympathy ; 
but  the  mysterious  grief  and  the  in- 
creasing illness  of  her  father  very  soon 
took  such  strong  possession  of  her  mind 
that  she  could  not  permit  herself  to 
dwell  much  upon  her  own  happiness. 
The  love  of  a  noble  young  woman  is  a 
flower  which  opens  in  the  simshine  of 
hope ;  but  all  hopefulness  on  her  own 
account  was  overshadowed  by  the  feel- 
ing that  her  father's  life  was  swiftly 
gliding  away.  She  saw  in  her  betrothed 
only  a  friend  who  would  share  with  her 
the  duty  of  weeping.  Toward  him  she 
felt  gratitude  and  esteem ;  but  grief 
stood  in  the  way  of  elation  and  enthu- 
siasm. Passion  had  not  had  time  to 
blossom. 

Caroline  was  then  rather  bruised  than 
broken  by  desertion.  Her  love  for  her 
father  was  so  great,  and  she  mourned 
him  so  deeply,  that  the  ruin  of  her  own 
fixture  prospects  seemed  to  her  but  a 
secondary  grief.  Though  she  was  not 
at  all  indignant,  yet  she  was  sensible  of 
the  injury,  and  while  she  revenged  her- 
self only  by  forgetting,  she  preserved 
toward  men  a  certain  vague  resent- 
ment, which  kept  her  from  believing  in 
love  and  from  listening  to  the  flatteries 
addressed  to  her  beauty  xip  to  the  age 
at  which  we  now  find  her,  cured,  coura- 
geous, and  sincerely  believing  herself 
proof  against  all  attraction. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  the 
events  of  the  years  which  we  have  just 
made  her  pass  over.  All  the  world 
knows  that  the  loss  of  a  fortune,  small  or 
great,  does  not  become  an  accomplished 
fact  visibly  from  one  day  to  the  next. 
Settlements  with  creditors  are  attempt- 
ed, a  belief  that  something  may  be 
saved  from  the  wreck  is  entertained,  a 
series  of  uncertainties  is  passed  through, 
of  astonishments,  hopes  deferred,  up  to 


the  day  when,  seeing  all  efforts  firuitlesi, 
the  situation,  good  or  bad,  is  finaUy  ac- 
cepted. Camille  was  prostrated  by  this 
disaster,  in  which,  to  the  last  moment, 
she  refused  to  believe ;  but  she  wai 
well  married  and  did  not  suffer  any  real 
hardship.  Caroline,  with  more  foresight, 
was  apparently  less  affected  by  the  pos- 
itive destitution  which  necessarily  fell 
upon  her.  Her  brother-in-law  would 
not  entertain  the  thought  of  their  part- 
ing, and  generously  made  her  share  the 
competence  of  his  family ;  but  she  un- 
derstood perfectly  that  her  support  was 
gone,  and  her  pride  increased  on  that 
account.  Feeling  that  her  sister  lacked 
activity  and  a  sense  of  order,  and  see- 
ing moreover  that  she  would  be  subject 
from  year  to  year  to  the  suffering  and 
cares  of  maternity,  Caroline  became 
the  housekeeper,  the  nurse  of  the  chil- 
dren, in  short,  the  first  maid-servant  of 
the  little  household,  and  into  the  austere 
duties  of  this  self-sacrifice  she  contrived 
to  work  so  much  grace,  good  sense,  and 
cheerfulness,  that  all  was  pleasant 
around  her  and  she  rendered  more  good 
offices  than  she  received.  Then  came 
the  Qlness  of  her  brother-in-law,  his 
death,  the  discovery  of  old  debts  whidi 
he  had  concealed,  intending  to  pay  them 
off,  gradually  and  easily,  out  of  his  sal- 
ary ;  in  short,  the  embarrassment,  anx- 
iety, and  trouble  of  Camille,  and,  at  last, 
the  utter  despondency  and  misery  of  the 
young  widow. 

We  have  seen  that,  for  some  tinie^ 
Caroline  had  been  hesitating  between 
the  fear  of  leaving  her  sister  alone  and 
the  desire  to  assist  her  by  some  direct 
effort.  There  was,  indeed,  one  wealthy 
gentleman,  neither  young  nor  very 
gracious,  who  considered  her  a  model 
housewife,  and  made  her  an  offer  of 
marriage.  Caroline  felt,  at  first  vague- 
ly but  afterwards  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness, that  Camille  wished  her  to  sacri- 
fice herself  She  then  determined  that 
she  would  indeed  make  the  sacrifice,  but 
in  a  different  way.  She  asked  nothing 
better  than  to  give  up  her  freedom,  her 
independence,  her  time,  her  life  ;  but  to 
demand  the  offering  up  of  herself,  soul 
and  body,  to  procure  a  little  more  com- 
fort for  the  family,  — this  was  too  much. 
She  pardoned  in  the  mother  her  selfish- 
ness as  a  sister,  and  without  appearing 
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to  see  it«  she  decided  upon  the  course 
vhich  we  have  seen  her  taka  She  left 
Camille  in  a  poor  little  country  home, 
rented  in  the  neighborhood  of  Blois, 
and  set  out  for  Paris,  where  we  know 
she  was  kindly  welcomed  by  Madame 
de  Villemer,  whose  history  we  have  now 
also  briefly  to  relate. 

Every  &mily  has  its  sore  spot,  every 
Ibrtune  its  open  wound  out  of  which  its 
life-blood  and  the  very  security  of  its  ex- 
istence may  ebb  away.  The  noble  fam- 
ily of  YiUemer  had  its  akeleton  in  the 
wild  misdoings  of  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Marchioness.  The  first  husband 
of  the  ^Marchioness  bad  been  the 
Duke  d*A16ria,  a  haughty  Spaniard, 
with  a  terrible  disposition,  who  had 
made  her  as  unhappy  as  she  could  be, 
bat  who,  after  five  stormy  years,  had 
left  her  an  ample  fortune,  and  a  son 
handsome,  good-humored,  and  intelli- 
gent, though  destined  to  become  thor- 
oughly sceptical,  royally  prodigal,  and 
miserably  profligate. 

Having  married  the  Marquis  de  Yil- 
kmer,  and  becoming  a  mother  and 
widow  Lt  the  second  time,  the  Mar- 
chioness found  in  Urbain,  her  second 
son,  a  devoted,  generous  friend,  as  aus- 
tere in  his  habits  as  his  brother  was 
OQrrapt,  rich  enough  by  his  paternal 
inheritance  to  prevent  him  from  griev- 
ii^  too  much  about  his  mother^s  ruin ; 
ht,  at  the  time  when  we  begin  our 
history  of  these  three  people,  the 
Marchioness  had  little  or  nothing  left, 
thanks  to  the  life  which  the  young 
Doke  had  led. 

At  this  period,  the  young  Duke  was 
a  little  over  thirty-six  years  of  age,  and 
the  Marquis  nearly  thirty-three.  The 
Dochess  d'Al^ria,  as  will  be  seen,  had 
lost  little  time  in  becoming  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Villemer.  No  one  had 
blamed  her  for  this.  She  was  passionate- 
Ij  attached  to  her  second  husband.  It 
is  even  said  that  she  had  loved  him  as 
&r  as  she  might,  in  all  honor  and 
innocence,  before  her  first  widowhood. 
The  Marchioness  had  a  generous  nature 
sod  was  somewhat  excitable.  And  the 
premature  death  of  this  second  husband 
10^  her  almost  insane  for  one  or  two 
years.  She  would  not  see  any  one,  and 
even  her  own  children  became  almost 
like  strangers  to  her.     Seeing  this,  the 
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relatives  of  both  her  late  husbands  were 
disposed  to  set  her  aside  and  to  take 
charge  themselves  of  the  education  of 
her  sons;  but,  at  this  idea,  the  Mar- 
chioness came  to  her  senses.  Nature 
made  a  great  eflbrt ;  her  soul  rose  above 
its  sorrow,  her  motherly  feeling  awoke, 
and  the  passionate  crisis  which  made 
her  cling  to  her  two  sons  with  tears 
and  caresses,  restored  her  power  of  rea- 
soning and  the  control  of  her  will.  She 
remained  an  invalid,  weak  and  pre- 
maturely old,  a  little  peculiar  in  some 
respects,  yet  highly  energetic  io  her 
conduct,  exemplary  in  her  affections, 
and  truly  noble  in  all  her  relations  with 
the  world  From  this  time  forth,  she 
began  to  attract  notice  by  the  bright- 
ness of  her  mind,  which  had  been  for  a 
long  time  asleep  as  it  were  in  the  midst 
of  her  sorrow  and  her  love,  but  which 
now,  at  last,  showed  itself  in  the  form 
of  courage. 

What  precedes  has  sufficiently  estab- 
lished her  position  in  this  story.  We 
will  now  leave  Caroline  de  Samt-Geneix 
to  estimate  as  she  understands  them  the 
Marchioness  and  het  two  sons. 

LETTER     TO      MADAME     OAMILLB     HEITDB- 

BERT. 

Pabis,  March  15,  1845. 

Yes,  dear  little  sister,  I  am  very  well 
settled,  as  I  have  told  you  in  my  pre- 
ceding letters.  I  have  a  pretty  room, 
a  good  fire,  a  fine  carriage,  servants, 
and  a  well-furnished  table.  I  have 
only  to  believe  myself  rich  and  a  Mar- 
chioness, since,  scarcely  ever  out  of  the 
presence  of  my  old  lady,  I  am  ne- 
cessarily a  sharer  in  all  the  comforts  of 
her  life. 

But  you  reproach  me  with  writing 
very  short  letters.  It  is  because,  up  to 
this  time,  I  have  had  but  a  few  moments 
to  myself.  In  fact,  the  Marchioness, 
who,  I  believe,  wished  to  put  me  a  little 
to  proof,  appears  now  to  be  satisfied 
that  I  am  quite  sincerely  devoted  to 
her,  and  she  permits  me  to  leave  her  at 
midnight.  So  I  can  chat  with  you  with- 
out having  to  sit  up  till  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  do  it,  for  the  Marchion- 
ess receives  till  two,  and  she  kept  me 
an  hour  afterward  to  discuss  the  people 
whom  we  had  just  seen,  —  a  task  which. 
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I  will  confess  to  you  as  I  confessed  to 
her,  began  to  be  very  wearisome  to  me. 
She  thought  that  I  was,  like  her,  a  late 
riser.  When  she  learned  that  I  always 
awoke  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
could  not  get  asleep  again,  she  gener- 
ously respected  that  "provincial  infir- 
mity." So,  morning  or  evening,  I  shall 
be  hereafter  at  your  service,  dear  Ca- 
mille. 

Yes,  I  love  this  old  lady,  and  I  love 
her  a  great  deal.  She  has  a  great 
charm  for  me,  and  the  influence  which 
she  exercises  over  my  mind  comes  es- 
pecially from  the  sincerity  and  purity 
of  her  own.  She  is  not  without  pre- 
judices, it  is  true,  and  she  has  manj 
ideas  which  are  not,  and  never  will  be, 
mine ;  but  she  holds  to  these  honestly, 
without  anything  like  hypocritical  sub- 
terfuge, and  the  antipathies  which  she 
expresses  are  not  at  all  formidable ;  for 
even  in  her  prepossessions .  her  perfect 
integrity  is  manifest. 

And  besides,  during  the  three  weeks 
in  which  I  have  seen  the  great  world,  — 
since  the  Marchioness,  without  giving 
formal  parties,  receives  quite  a  number 
of  visits  ever}'  evening,  —  I  have  be- 
come aware  of  a  general  eclipse,  of 
which,  in  the  remoteness  of  my  province, 
1  never  formed  so  complete  an  ideju  I 
assure  you  that,  with  the  best  of  man- 
ners and  a  certain  air  of  superiority, 
people  here  are  as  nearly  nonentities  as 
they  can  possibly  be.  They  no  longer 
have  opinions  on  anything ;  they  find 
fault  with  everything,  and  know  the 
remedy  for  nothing.  They  speak  ill  of 
everybody,  and  are  nevertheless  on  the 
best  terms  with  everybody.  There  is 
no  indignation  about  it,  just  merely 
scandal.  They  are  always  predicting 
the  greatest  catastrophes,  and  they 
seem  to  enjoy  the  most  profoimd  secu- 
rity. In  a  word,  they  are  as  empty  and 
shallow  as  fickleness,  as  weakness  it- 
self ;  and  in  the  midst  of  these  troubled 
spirits  and  of  these  threadbare  convic- 
tions, I  love  this  old  Marchioness,  so 
frank  in  her  antipathies  and  so  nobly 
inaccessible  to  compromise.  1  seem  to 
see  a  personage  of  another  century,  a 
sort  of  female  Duke  de  Saint-Simon, 
guarding  the  respect  of  rank  as  a  relig- 
ion, and  understanding  nothing  of  the 
power  of  money  against  which  feeble  or 


hypocritical  protests  are  made  around 
her. 

And  as  far  as  I  am  ooncemed,  you 
know  the  contempt  of  money  goes  a 
good  way.  Our  misfortunes  have  not 
changed  me,  for  I  do  not  call  by  the 
name  of  money  that  sacred  thing,  the 
salary  which  I  now  earn  here  proudly 
and  even  with  a  little  haughtiness. 
That,  is  duty,  a  guaranty  of  honor. 
Luxury  itself,  when  it  is  the  continua- 
tion or  the  recompense  of  an  elevated 
life,  does  not  inspire  me  with  the  philo- 
sophic disdain  which  always  conceals  a 
trifle  of  envy ;  but  wealth  coveted, 
hunted  up  and  down,  bought  at  the 
price  of  ambitious  marriages,  by  the 
unwinding  of  political  conscience,  by 
family  intrigues  about  successions, — 
these  kre  what  justly  wear  the  villanous 
name  of  money,  and  on  that  point  I 
agree  heartily  with  the  Marchioness, 
who  has  no  pardon  for  interested  and 
ill-suited  marriages,  and  for  all  other 
insipid  things,  whether  private  or  pub- 
lic. 

That  is  why  the  Marchioness  without 
regret  and  without  dread  sees  all  that 
she  possesses  fall  day  by  day  into  a 
gulf.  I  have  already  said  something  to 
you  about  that.  I  told  you  that  the 
Duke  d'Al^ria,  her  elder  son,  ruined 
her,  while  the  younger,  the  Marquis, 
the  son  of  her  last  husband,  came  to 
her  support  with  tender  respect,  and 
again  placed  her  upon  a  very  comfort- 
able footing. 

I  must  now  speak  of  these  two  gen- 
tlemen, of  whom  I  have  yet  told  you 
but  a  few  words.  I  have  seen  the  Mar- 
quis from  the  first  day  of  my  installa- 
tion here.  Every  morning  from  noon 
to  one  o'clock,  and  every  evening  from 
eleven  till  midnight,  he  passes  with  his 
mother.  Besides,  he  dines  with  her 
quite  frequently.  I  have  therefore  had 
time  to  observe  him,  and  I  imagine  that 
I  already  know  him  tolerably  well.  He 
is  a  young  man  who  appears  to  me  to 
have  had  no  youth.  His  health  is  deli- 
cate, and  his  mind,  which  is  cultivated 
and  elevated,  is  engaged  in  a  struggle 
against  some  secret  grief,  or  a  natural 
tendency  to  sadness.  He  could  not 
have  an  external  appearance  less  strik- 
ing at  first  sight,  and  exciting  more 
sympathy  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
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in  vhlch  his  face  reveals  itself.  He  is 
neither  tall  nor  short,  neither  handsome 
nor  homelj.  There  is  nothing  negli* 
gent  or  stadied  in  his  stjle  of  dress. 
He  seems  to  have  an  instinctive  aver- 
sion to  everything  which  might  draw 
attention  to  the  person.  Yet  one  sees 
tery  soon  that  he  is  no  ordinary  man. 
The  few  words  which  he  says  to  you 
bays  a  deep  or  delicate  meaning,  and 
his  eyes,  when  they  lose  the  perplexity 
of  a  certain  shyness,  are  so  handsome, 
so  good,  so  intelligent,  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  ever  met  their  eqnals. 

His  conduct  toward  his  mother  is 
admirable  and  paints  him  at  full  length. 
I  aw  him  pay  out  several  millions,  all 
his  personal  fortune,  to  discharge  the 
rash  debts  of  the  elder  son,  and  he  nev- 
er frowned,  never  said  a  word,  never 
showed  any  vexation  or  regret.  The 
neaker  she  was  toward  this  ungrateful 
and  graceless  son,  the  more  tender  and 
deroted  and  respectful  was  the  Mar- 
quis. Tou  see  it  is  impossible  not  to 
esteem  this  man,  and,  as  for  me,  I  feel 
a  sort  of  veneration  for  him. 

His  conversation,  too,  is  very  agree- 
able. He  scarcely  speaks  at  all  in 
society ;  but  in  intimacy,  when  the  first 
reserve  is  worn  off,  he  talks  charmingly. 
He  is  not  only  a  cultivated  man,  he  is 
a  well  of  science.  I  believe  he  has  read 
eferything,  for  npon  whatever  subject 
you  suggest,  he  is  interesting,  and 
proves  that  he  has  sounded  it  to  the 
bottom.  His  conversation  is  so  neces- 
aarj  to  his  mother,  that  when  anything 
prevents  his  accustomed  visit  or  lessens 
ilb  duration,  she  is  restless,  and,  as  it 
were,  out  of  her  'reckoning  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day. 

At  first,  as  soon  as  I  saw  him  come 
in  the  morning,  I  took  it  upon  myself 
to  reth«,  and  I  did  so  the  more  readily, 
seeing  that  this  saperiot  and  therefore 
excessively  modest  man  appeared  em- 
barrasMd  by  my  presence.  It  was 
doing  me  great  honor,  to  be  sure ;  but 
at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days  he  had 
80  hat  regained  his  tranquillity  as  to  ask 
tte  Tery  kindly  why  he  put  me  to  flight. 
1  ahoiild  not  have  believed  myself  au- 
thorised by  that  to  restrain  the  confi- 
<lartial  freedom  of  the  son  and  mother ; 
Init  ahe  herself  begged  me  to  stay,  even 
i^Mmg  upon   H,   and  she  afterward 


gave  me  with  her  habitual  frankness 
her  reason  for  so  doing.  And  here  is 
that  reason,  which  is  a  little  singular :  — 

*^  My  son  is  of  a  melancholy  spirit," 
she  said;  ''that,  however,  is  not  my 
character.  I  am  very  much  depressed 
or  very  animated,  never  dreamy,  and 
dreaminess  in  others  irritates  me  a  lit- 
tle. In  my  son  it  troubles  or  afflicts 
me.  I  have  never  been  able  to  resign 
myself  to  it  When  we  are  alone  to- 
gether it  requires  constant  effort  on  my 
part  to  keep  him  from  falling  into  his 
reveries.  When  we  are  surrounded  by 
fifteen  or  twenty  persons  of  an  evening, 
he  gives  himself  up  to  his  thoughts 
without  restraint,  and  frequently  main- 
tains a  complete  reserve.  To  enjoy  the 
full  flavor  of  his  mind,  which  is  my 
peculiar  pleasure  and  greatest  happiness, 
nothing  is  more  favorable  than  the 
presence  of  a  third  person,  especially  if 
that  third  person  is  one  of  merit.  The 
Marquis  then  takes  the  trouble  to  be 
charming,  at  first  out  of  politeness  and 
then  little  by  little  out  of  a  fastidious 
desire  to  please,  though  he  may  not 
suspect  it  himself.  In  fact,  he  is  a 
man  who  needs  to  be  drawn  away  from 
his  own  reflections,  and  he  is  so  perfect 
to  me  that  I  have  not  the  right  or  the 
wish  to  enter  upon  this  contest  openly, 
while  the  presepce  of  a  person,  who 
even  without  saying  anything  is  sup- 
posed to  listen,  forces  him  to  exert 
himself;  seeing  tJiat,  if  he  fears  to  ap- 
pear a  pedant  by  speaking  too  much,  he 
fears  still  more  to  appear  affected  when 
he  forgets  himself  in  thought.  So,  my 
dear,  you  will  do  us  both  a  great  ser- 
vice in  not  leaving  us  too  much  alone.** 

"  Nevertheless,  Madame, **  I  answered, 
"  if  you  should  have  private  matters  to 
speak  about,  how  shall  I  know )  *' 

Thereupon  she  promised  that  in  such 
a  case  she  would  give  me  notice  by  ask- 
ing me  if  the  dock  is  not  slow. 


ni. 

CONTINUATION    OF    THE    LBTTIB    TO     MA- 
DAMS HEUDEBEBT. 

I  GO  on  with  my  letter  which  sleep 

forced  me  to  leave  off  last  night,  and, 

las  it  is  only  nine  o'clock  and  as  I  do 
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not  see  the  Marchioness  before  noon,  I 
have  all  the  intervening  time  to  com- 
plete the  details  which  will  be  necessary 
to  post  you  as  to  mj  situation. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  de- 
scribed the  Marquis  to  jou  sufficiently, 
and  that  you  can  now  very  well  repre- 
sent him  to  yourself!  To  answer  all 
your  questions,  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
how  my  days  are  passed. 

The  first  fortnight  was  a  little  hard, 
I  confess,  now  that  I  have  obtained  a 
very  necessary  modification  of  my  du- 
ties. You  know  how  much  need  I  have 
of  exercise,  and  how  active  I  have  been 
for  the  last  six  years ;  but  here,  alas ! 
I  have  no  house  to  keep  in  order  and 
to  run  over  from  top  to  bottom  a  hun- 
dred times  a  day,  no  child  to  walk  with 
and  to  make  play,  not  even  a  dog  with 
which  I  can  run,  under  the  pretext  of 
amusing  it.  The  Marchioness  has  a 
horror  of  animals;  she  goes  out  but 
once  or  twice  a  week  to  ride  up  and 
down  the  avenue  of  the  Champs- 
Elys^es.  She  calls  that  taking  exer- 
cise. Infirm  and  unable  to  go  up  stairs, 
except  with  the  aid  of  a  servant's  arm, 
—  a  thing  dreadful  enough  to  her,  for 
she  was  once  let  fall  in  doing  it,  —  she 
pays  no  visits,  though  she  passes  her 
life  in  receiving  them.  All  the  activity, 
all  the  vigor  of  her  existence,  is  in  her 
head,  and  much  in  her  speech ;  she 
talks  remarkably  well  and  she  knows  it ; 
but  she  is  not  on  that  account  guilty 
of  auy  weak  vanity,  and  thinks  less 
of  making  herself  heard  than  of  venting 
the  ideas  and  sentiments  which  agitate 
her. 

She  has,  you  see,  an  energetic  nature 
■  and  a  singular  earnestness  in  her  opin- 
ions of  all  things,  even  of  those  which 
seem  to  me  of  very  little  account.  She 
could  never  be  quite  happy ;  she  has 
been  seeking  to  be  so  too  long ;  and  liv- 
ing with  her  incessantly  is  tiresome,  in 
spite  of  the  attraction  which  she  exer- 
cises. Her  hands  are  perfectly  idle  ; 
nevertheless  her  sight  is  sharp  and  her 
fingers  are  still  nimble,  for  she  plays 
tolerably  upon  the  piano ;  but  she 
eschews  everything  that  interferes  with 
talking  and  no  longer  asks  me  to  read 
or  to  play.  She  says  that  she  holds 
my  talents  in  reserve  for  the  country, 
where  she  finds  herself  more  alone  and 


whither  we  are  to  go  in  two  months.  I 
look  forward  to  this  change  with  red 
pleasure,  As  here  the  life  of  the  body  is  too 
much  suppressed.  And  then  the  good 
Marchioness  has  the  habit  of  living  in  a 
temperature  of  Senegal,  besides  cover 
ing  herself  with  perfiimes,  and  her 
apartment  is  filled  with  the  most  odat- 
ouB  of  flowers ;  they  are  very  beautifol 
to  see,  but  in  the  absence  of  air,  it  is 
not  so  easy  a  thing  to  breathe. 

Moreover  I  have  to  be  idle,  like  her. 
I  tried  at  first  to  embroider  while  with 
her ;  that,  I  saw  very  soon,  distorbecL 
her  nerves.     She   asked  me   if  I   was, 
working  by  the  day,  if  there  was   any* 
hurry  for  what  1  was  doing,  if  it  wa« 
very    usefiil,    and    she    interrupted    U 
dozen  times  with  no  other  motive  than; 
to  see  me  stop  the  work  which  annoyed 
her.     At  last  I  had  to  abandon  it  alto«! 
gether  or  it  would  have  thrown  her  intd 
a  fit  of  illness.     She  was  well  pleased  at 
this,    and    in  order  to    insure    herself 
against  a  renewal  of  the  attempt  on  my 
part,  she  gave  me  a  very  frank  exposi- 
tion of  her  way   of  thinking  in   such 
matters.     She   holds  that  women  who 
busy  their  hands  and  eyes  with  needle- 
work  put  a  great  deaL  more  of  their 
minds  into  it  than  they  are  themselves 
willing  to  acknowledge.     It  is,  accord- 
ing to  her,  a  way  of  stultifying  one's 
self  in  order  to  escape  the  tedium  of 
existence.     She  does  not  understand  it 
except  in  the  hands  of  unhappy  persons 
and  of  prisoners.     And  then  she  sweet- 
ened the  draught  for  me  by  adding  that 
this  sort  of  work  gave  me  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  lady's  maid   and   that   she 
wished  me  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  all  her 
visitors  her  companion  and  her  friend. 
So  she  puts  me  forward  in  conversation, 
referring  to  me  frequently  in  order  to 
force  me  to  "  show  my  intelligence,"  — 
what  I  am  especially  careful  not  to  doi, 
for  I  feel  that  I  have  none  at  all  when 
people  are  looking  at  me  and  listening 
to  me. 

I  do  my  best,  however,  not  to  sit 
stolidly  motionless,  and  I  regret  deeply 
that  my  old  friend  —  since  my  friend  she 
really  is  —  does  not  consent  to  receive 
from  me  the  most  trifling  service ;  she 
even  rings  for  her  maid  to  pick  up  hei 
pocket-handkerchief,  unless  I  hasten  tc 
seize  it,  and  yet  she  reproaches  me  with 
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devoting  myself  to  her  too  much,  not 
perceiving  that  I  suffer  for  the  want  of 
something  to  vrhich  I  can  devote  my- 

8piT» 

Ton  may  ask  vrhy,  therefore,  she  has 
taken  me  into  her  service ;  I  will  tell 
you :  she  does  not  receive  before  four 
o'clock,  and  up  to  that  time  —  that  is, 
as  soon  as  the  Marquis  leaves  her  — 
she  hears  the  reading  of  the  newspapers 
and  attends  to  her  correspondence ;  it  is 
I,  then,  who  read  and  write  for  her. 
Why  she  does  not  read  and  virrite  her- 
self, I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  for  she  is 
veiy  able  to  do  both.  I  think,  how- 
ever, I  can  see  that  she  cannot  endure 
solitude,  and  that  the  dread  with  which 
it  inspires  her  cannot  be  counteracted 
by  any  occupation  whatever.  Certainly 
there  is  in  her  something  strange  which 
does  not  appear,  but  which  exists  in  the 
secret  places  of  her  heart  or  head.  Hers 
is  perhaps  a  nature  a  little  perverted  by 
Uie  relations  it  has  been  forced  to  sus- 
tam  toward  others.  It  is  too  late  to 
teich  her  to  be  busy,  and  perhaps  she 
csDnot  even  think  when  she  is  ^one. 

It  is  certain  that  when  I  enter  her 
apartment  at  the  stroke  of  noon  I  find 
her  very  different  from  what  I  left  her 
the  night  before  in  the  mjdst  of  her 
diawing-room.  She  seems  to  grow  ten 
yean  older  every  night  I  know  that 
ber  maids  make  a  long  toilet  for  her, 
during  which  she  does  not  speak  a  sin- 
gle word  to  them,  for  she  has  a  great 
eontempt  for  people  whose  language  is 
vulgar.  She  becomes  so  annoyed  by 
the  presence  of  these  poor  women  (per- 
haps she  has  been  sleepless,  which  also 
ttinoya  her  desperately),  that  she  ap- 
pears half  dead  and  is  frightfully  pale 
when  I  first  see  her  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
tea  minutes  this  is  no  longer  the  case  ; 
she  becomes  thoroughly  waked  up, 
ttd  by  the  time  the  Marquis  arrives 
the  has  regained  the  ten  years  of  the 
night 

Her  correspondence,  of  which  I  ought 
to  say  nothing,  although  there  is  not 
the  least  secret  about  it,  is  by  no  means 
a  iieeessity  of  her  position  or  of  her  in- 
toests.  It  merely  gratifies  her  need  to 
talk  with  her  absent  friends.  It  is,  she 
Mys,  a  manner  of  speaking,  of  exchang- 
ing ideas,  which  varies  the  only  pleasure 
ibe  knowi^  manelj,  that  of  being  in 


continual  communication  with  the  minds 
of  others. 

So  be  it!  but,  for  my  part,  that 
would  not  be  my  taste,  if  I  were  troub- 
led  with  leisure.  I  would  please  my- 
self only  with  those  I  loved,  and  cer- 
tainly the  Marchioness  cannot  love  very 
much  the  forty  or  fifty  persons  to  whom 
she  writes,  and  the  two  or  three  hun- 
dred whom  she  receives  every  week. 

My  taste,  however,  does  not  come 
into  the  question,  and  I  will  not  criticise 
her  to  whom  I  have  g^ven  my  liberty. 
That  would  be  cowardly,  for,  after  all, 
if  I  did  not  esteem  or  respect  her,  I 
should  be  free  to  betake  myself  else- 
where. Besides,  supposing  my  respect 
and  esteem  are  cumbered  by  the  endur- 
ance of  certain  eccentricities,  —  as  I 
might  everywhere  meet  with  eccentrici- 
ties, and  probably  worse  things,  —  I  do 
not  see  why  I  should  look  with  a  mag- 
nifying-glass  upon  those  which  I  want 
to  put  up  with  cheerfiilly  and  philo- 
sophically. Then,  dear  sister,  if  I  have 
happened  to  blame  or  ridicule  any  one 
or  an3rthing  here,  take  it  as  having 
escaped  me  inadvertently,  and  believe 
that  with  you  I  have  not  cared  to 
restrain  myself;  for,  be  assured,  noth- 
ing troubles  me  or  gives  me  any  real 
suffering. 

The  gist  of  all  this  is  that  in  the 
soul  of  the  Marchioness  there  is  some- 
thing strong,  warm,  and  therefore  sin- 
cere, which  really  attaches  me  to  her 
and  causes  me  to  accept  without  the 
least  repugnance  the  task  of  diverting 
her  and  keeping  her  cheerful.  I  know 
very  weU,  whatever  she  may  say,  that 
I  am  something  much  worse  than  an 
attendant ;  I  am  a  slave ;  but  I  am  so 
by  my  ovm  will,  and  therefore  I  feel  in 
my  conscience  as  free  as  the  air.  What 
is  freer  than  the  spirit  of  a  captive,  or 
of  one  proscribed  for  his  faith ) 

I  had  not  reflected  upon  all  this  when 
I  left  you,  my  sister ;  I  believed  that  I 
would  have  to  suffer  a  great  deal.  Well, 
I  have  reflected  upon  it  now,  and,  save 
the  want  of  exercise,  which  is  altogether 
a  physical  matter,  I  have  not  suffered 
at  all.  That  little  suffering  will  be 
spared  me  hereafter;  do  not  torment 
yourself  about  it.  I  was  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge it  to  you.  Henceforth  I 
shall  be  permitted  to  go  to  sleep  early 
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enough,  and  I  can  walk  in  the  garden 
of  the  hotel,  which  is  not  large)  but  in 
which  I  succeed  in  goii^  a  good  way, 
while  thinking  of  you  and  our  wide 
fields.  Then  I  imagine  myself  there, 
With  you  and  the  children  around  me, 
—  a  beautiful  dream,  which  does  me 
good. 

But  I  perceire  that  I  have  told  you 
nothing  yet  of  the  Duke ;  I  now  come 
to  that  subject. 

It  was  no  more  than  three  days  ago 
that  I  finally  got  sight  of  him.  I  will 
confess  that  I  was  not  yery  impatient 
to  see  him.  I  could  not  help  feeling  a 
sort  of  horror  of  the  man  who  has 
mined  his  mother,  and  who,  it  is  said, 
is  adorned  with  every  vice.  Well,  my 
surprise  was  very  great,  and  if  my  aver- 
sion to  his  character  abides,  I  am  forced 
to  say  that  his  person  is  not,  as  I  had^ 
pictured  it,  disagreeable  to  me. 

In  my  dread  I  had  endowed  him  with 
claws  and  horns.  Nevertheless,  you 
shall  see  how  I  approached  this  demon 
without  recognizing  him.  I  must  tell 
you  first  that  nothing  could  be  more 
irregular  than  his  relations  with  his 
mother.  There  are  weeks,  months  even, 
in  which  he  comes  to  see  her  almost 
every  day;  then  he  disappears,  is  not 
spoken  of  for  months  or  weeks,  and 
when  he  appears  again  there  is  no  more 
explanation  on  one  side  or  the  other 
than  if  he  had  gone  away  the  night 
before.  I  do  not  know  yet  how  the 
Marchioness  takes  this.  I  have  some- 
times heard  her  mention  her  eldest  son 
as  calmly  and  respectfully  as  if  she 
were  speaking  of  the  Marquis,  and  you 
may  well  suppose  that  I  have  never 
permitted  myself  to  ask  the  least  ques- 
tion upon  a  subject  so  delicate.  She 
merely  related  once  in  my  presence,  but 
without  any  sort  of  comment,  what  I 
have  just  told  you  about  the  capricious 
irregularity  of  his  visits. 

I  had  indeed  expected  him  sooner  or 
later  to  make  some  sudden  or  myste- 
rious appearance,  but  I  was  not  think- 
ing at  all  of  him  when,  entering  the 
diuwing-room  i^r  dinner,  as  I  usually 
do,  to  see  that  everything  is  arranged 
to  suit  the  Marchioness,  I  did  not 
notice  a  personage  quietly  installed 
there  in  a  comer  upon  a  small  sofiu 
When  tiie  Maiohioness  has  dined  she 


returns  to  her  apartment,  where  her 
maids  ply  her  with  a  little  white  and 
rouge,  and  she  remains  there  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  while  I  inspect  the  lampi 
and  flower-stands  of  the  drawing-rooro. 
I  was  therefore  absorbed  in  that  grave 
duty,  and  profiting  by  the  chance  to 
give  myself  a  little  exercise,  I  moved  to 
and  fro   very  quickly,  singing   one  of   i 
our  home  songs,  when  I  found  myself  | 
confi*onted  by  a  pair  of  large  blue  eyei  , 
of  unusual  clearness.     I  bowed,  asking 
pardon.     The  owner  of  the  eyes  arose, 
apologizing  in    turn,   and,   left  to  do 
the  honors,  but  not  knowing  what  to 
say  to  a  new  face  which  seemed  to  be 
asking  me  who  I  was,  I  chose  the  part 
of  saying  nothing  at  alL 

The  man  having  attained  his  feet, 
turned  his  back  to  the  mantel-piece,  and 
followed  me  with  his  eyes  with  an  air  of 
kindness  rather  than  astonishment.  He 
is  tall,  somewhat  heavy-made,  with  a 
large  face,  and  —  what  is  most  surpris- 
ing—  very  attractive  features.  He 
couid  not  have  a  sweeter,  a  more  hu- 
mane, even  a  more  candid  expression; 
the  tone  of  his  voice  is  subdued  and 
tender,  and  there  are  in  his  pronuncia' 
tion,  as  in  his  manners,  the  unmistak- 
t«ble  marks  pf  high-breeding.  I  will  say 
even  that  there  is  a  certain  suavity  in 
the  slightest  nyvements  of  this  rattle- 
snake, and  that  his  smile  is  like  a 
child's. 

Do  you  begin  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  truth  1  For  my  part  I  was 
so  h,r  from  suspecting  it  that  I  went 
nearer  to  the  mantel-piece,  feeling  my- 
self drawn  thither,  as  it  were,  by  the 
kindliness  with  which  he  regarded  me, 
and  I  stood  ready  to  reply  in  the  most 
affable  manner  if  he  should  feel  inclined 
to  speak  to  me.  He  appeared  desirous 
to  begin,  and  did  so  very  firankly. 

'<  Is  Mile.  Esther  ill  r  he  asked  in 
his  soft  voice  and  with  a  very  polite  in- 
tonation. 

^'*  Mile.  Esther  has  not  been  here  for 
two  months,**  I  answered.  "I  never 
knew  her.  It  is  1  who  have  taken  her 
place." 

"Ono!'* 

"  Pardon  me." 

**  Say  that  you  have  succeeded  her  I 
Spring  does  not  take  the  place  of  winter ; 
it  caosee  it  to  be  fbrgottea.** 
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"  Winter  can  nevertheless  have  good 
ID  if' 

"  0,  von  did  not  know  Esther !  She 
vas  sharp  sa  the  north- wind  of  Decem- 
ber, and  when  she  came  near  you  you 
Mi  the  approach  of  rheumatism !  " 

Then  he  went  into  a  description  of 
the  poor  Esther  which  was  very  lively, 
though  not  at  all  malicious,  and  it  was 
altogether  so  droll  that  I  could  not  re- 
strain a  burst  of  laughter. 

"  That 's  right ! "  he  rejoined  ;  "  but 
do  you  laugh?  Then  we  shall  hear 
laughter  here !  1  hope  you  laugh 
oftenl" 

"  Certainly,  when  there  is  a  good  oc- 
casion.'" 

"  There  never  was  a  good  occasion  for 
Esther.  After  all  she  was  right :  if  she 
had  laughed  she  would  have  shown  her 
teeth.  Ah  !  but  do  not  hide  yours.  I 
hare  seen  them,  and  yet  I  shall  say 
nothing  about  them.  I  know  nothing 
sillier  than  compliments.  Would  it  be 
impertinent  to  ask  your  namel  But 
DO ;  do  not  tell  me  it.  I  guessed  Es- 
ther's: I  baptized  her  Rebecca.  You 
aee  that  I  detected  the  race.  I  want 
to  guess  yours." 

"Come,  then,  guess." 

"Well,  a  very  French  name, — 
Louise,  Blanche,  Charlotte  1 " 

"  That 's  it ;  my  name  is  Caroline." 

"  There !  you  see  —  and  you  come 
from  one  of  the  provinces  1 " 

"  From  the  country." 

"But  see!  why  haven't  you  red 
hands  f    Do  you  like  it  here  in  Paris  1 " 

"No,  notat  alL" 

"  I  will  lay  a  wager  your  relatives 
have  compelled  you  —  *' 

"  No,  no  one  has  compelled  me." 

"But  you  find  it  tedious  herel  Con- 
fess now  that  you  do." 

"  0  no ;  I  never  find  it  tedious  any- 
where." 

"You  are  no  longer  frank." 

"  I  assure  you  I  am." 

"You  are  then  very  reasonable  1 " 

"1  pride  myself  on  being  so." 

"  And  positive,  perhaps  1 " 

"Na'» 

"Romantic  though  1" 

•^StiUless." 

"What  then  1" 

"Nothing." 

"How  nothing  1* 


"Nothing  that  merits  the  slightest 
attention.  1  can  read,  write,  and  reckon. 
I  thrum  a  little  on  the  piano.  1  am 
very  obedient.  1  am  conscientious  in 
the  discharge  of  my  duties,  and  that  is 
all  it  is  important  that  I  should  be 
here." 

"  Well,  now,  you  do  not  know  your- 
self Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  what 
you  are  ?  You  are  a  person  of  intelli- 
gence and  an  excellent  soul." 

"  You  believe  so  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.  1  see  very  quickly, 
and  I  judge  tolerably  welL  And  you  1 
Do  you  form  an  idea  of  people  at  first 
sight  1 " 

"  0  yes,  more  or  less." 

"  Well,  then,  what  do  you  think  of 
me,  for  example  ] " 

"  Naturally  I  think  of  you  what  you 
think  of  me." 

**  Is  that  out  of  gratitude  or  of  po- 
liteness 1 " 

"  No,  it  is  from  a  sort  of  instinct." 

"  Indeed  1  I  thank  you  for  it  Now 
I  will  tell  you  what  really  gives  me 
pleasure  :  not  brightness  of  mind,  by 
any  means  ;  almost  everybody  can  have 
that ;  it  can  at  least  in  a  measure  be 
acquired  ;  but  thorough  goodness,  — 
you  do  not  think  me  very  bad,  do  you  1 
Then,  —  come,  will  you  let  me  take 
your  hand?" 

"  What  for  1 " 

"  I  will  tell  you  directly.  Do  you 
refuse  mel  There  is  nothing  more 
honest  in  the  world  than  the  sentiment 
which  causes  me  to  ask  that  favor  of 
you." 

There  was  something  so  true  and  so 
touching  in  the  face  and  accent  of  this 
man,  that,  in  spite  of  the  strangeness 
of  his  demand  and  the  still  greater 
strangeness  of  my  consent,  I  put  my 
hand  in  his  with  confidence.  He  pressed 
it  gently,  detaining  it  but  a  second ; 
but  tears  came  to  his  eyes  and  he  fal- 
tered as  if  with  suffocation,  "  Thanks  ; 
take  good  care  of  my  poor  mother  !  " 

And  I,  comprehending  at  last  that 
this  was  the  Duke  d'Al^ria,  and  that  I 
had  just  been  touching  the  hand  of  this 
soulless  profligate,  this  undutiful  son, 
this  heartless  brother,  in  a  word  this 
man  without  restraint  or  conscience,  I 
felt  my  limbs  giving  way  under  me  and 
I  leaned  upon  the  table,  becoming  so 
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exceedingly  pale  that  he  noticed  it,  and 
made  a  movement  toward  Biistainiug 
me,  while  he  exclaimed,  ^'  What !  are 
you  ilU" 

But  he  paused  when  he  perceiyed  the 
dread  and  disgust  with  which  he  in- 
spired me,  or  perhaps  merely  because 
his  mother  was  just  entering  the  room. 
She  saw  my  trouble,  and  looked  at  the 
Duke  as  if  to  demand  of  him  the  cause. 
He  answered  only  by  kissing  her  hand 
in  the  most  tender  and  respectful  man- 
ner, and  by  asking  the  news  about 
herself.  I  immediately  retired,  as  much 
to  collect  myself  as  to  leave  them  alone 
together. 

When  I  re-entered  the  drawing-room 
several  persons  had  arrived,  and  I  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  a  certain 

Madame  de  D ,  who  is  particularly 

kind  to  me,  and  who  appears  to  be  an 
excellent  woman.  She  cannot,  however, 
endure  the  Duke,  and  it  is  she  who  has 
told  me  all  the  evil  1  know  of  him.  A 
feeling  of  reaction  against  the  sympathy 
with  which  he  had  inspired  me  caused 
me,  no  doubt,  to  seek  now  the  society 
of  this  lady. 

"  Well,**  she  said,  as  if  she  had  di- 
vined what  was  passing  in  me,  while  she 
regarded  the  Duke,  then  engaged  in 
(Conversation  not  far  from  his  mother, 
"you  have  at  last  seen  him,  the  *be- 
'loved  child  '  1  What  have  you  to  say 
.of  him  1 " 

"He  is  amiable  and  handsome,  and 
^f hat  is  what  in  my  eyes  condemns  him 
.all  the  more." 

"  Yes,  is  it  not  so  1  His  is  certainly 
a  fine  organization,  and  it  is  incredible 
that  he  should  be  so  well  preserved  and 
so  intellectually  bright  after  the  life  he 
has  led  ;  but  do  not  go  to  trusting  him. 
He  is  the  most  corrupt  being  that  exists, 
and  he  is  perfectly  able  to  play  the 
•good  apostle  with  you  in  order  to  com- 
promise you-" 

"With  me  1  0  no!  The  humbleness 
of  my  position  will  preserve  me  from 
his  attention." 

"Not  at  all.  You  will  see.  I  will 
not  tell  you  that  your  merit  raises  you 
above  your  position,  since  that  is  evi- 
dent to  everybody ;  but  to  know  that 
you  are  honest  will  be  enough  to  in- 
spire him  with  a  desire  to  lead  you 
astray." 


"  Do  not  attempt  to  frighten  me ;  I 
would  not  stay  here  an  hour,  Madams^ 
if  I  thought  I  were  going  to  be  in- 
sulted." 

"  No,  no ;  that  is  not  what  you  need 
apprehend.  He  is  always  gentlemanly 
in  the  society  of  gentle  and  pure  people, 
and  you  will  never  have  to  guard  youiv 
self  from  any  impropriety  on  his  part 
Quite  the  contrary ;  if  you  are  not 
carefril,  he  will  persuade  you  that  he  is  a 
repentant  angel,  perhaps  even  a  saint 
in  disguise,  and  —  you  will  be  his 
dupe." 

Madame   de  D said  these   last 

words  in  a  compassionate  tone  which 
wounded  me.  I  was  going  to  reply, 
but  I  remembered  what  I  had  heard 
another  old   lady  say,  namely,  that  a 

daughter  of  Madame  de  D had  been 

very  much  compromised  by  the  Duke. 
The  poor  woman  must  suffer  horribly  ! 
at  the  sight  of  him,  and  I  thus  explain 
to  myself  how  a  person  so  indulgent 
toward  all  the  world  speaks  of  him  with 
such  bitterness  ;  but  1  do  not  so  eaaily 
explain  to  myself  why,  in  spite  of  her 
repugnance  at  seeing  him  and  hearing 
him  named,  she  speaks  of  him  to  me 
with  a  sort  of  insistence  every  time  she 
can  get  me  aside.  One  would  indeed 
think  that  I  were  destined  to  be  taken 
in  the  snares  of  this  Lovelace,  and  that 
she  sought  her  revenge  in  disputing  my 
poor  soul  with  him. 

A  moment  of  reflection  led  me  to  re- 
gard her  excessive  fear  as  a  trifle  ridic- 
ulous, and  wishing  neither  to  make  her 
angry  with  me  nor  to  remind  her  of 
her  own  griefs,  I  have  frx)m  that  moment 
avoided  speaking  of  her  enemy.  Be- 
sides, the  Duke  did  not  say  another 
word  to  me  that  evening,  and  since 
that  evening  he  has  not  made  his  ap- 
pearance. If  I  am  in  any  danger  I 
have  not  perceived  it  yet ;  but  you  can 
bo  as  much  at  rest  on  that  subject  as 
I  am  myself,  for  I  have  not  the  least 
fear  of  people  whom  1  do  not  esteem. 

In  the  rest  of  the  letter  Caroline 
treats  of  other  persons  and  circumstances 
that  had  more  or  less  excited  her  at- 
tention. As  those  details  do  not  con- 
nect directly  with  our  story,  we  suppress 
them  now,  though  expecting  our 
tive  to  lead  us  back  to  them. 
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IV. 


About  this  time  Caroline  received  a 
letter  which  touched  her  deeply,  and 
which  we  will  transcribe  without  giving 
the  incorrect  spelling  ^d  punctuation, 
that  would  indeed  make  it  difficult  to 
read. 

My    dear    Caroline,  —  permit  your 
poor  nurse  always  to  address  you  this 
way,  —  I  have  just  learned  from  your 
elder  sister,  who  has  done  me  the  favor 
of  writing  me,  that  you  have  left  her 
house  to  become  the  companion  of  a 
lady  in  Paris.     I  cannot  describe   the 
pain  it  gives  me  to  think  that  a  person 
like  you,  bom  to  ease,  as  1  know,  should 
be  obliged  to  be  subject  to  others,  and 
when  I  think  that  it  is  all  of  your  own 
good  heart,  and  to  help  Camille  and  her 
children,  the  tears  come  to  my  eyes.    My 
dear  young  lady,  I  have  only  one  thing  to 
say,  and  that  is,  thanks  to  the  gener- 
osity of  your  parents,  that  I  am  not 
among  the  most  unfortunate.     My  hus- 
band is  pretty  well  off,  and  carries  on 
besides  a  snmll    business,    which   has 
enabled  us  to  buy  a  house  and  a  bit  of 
land.      My  son  is   a  soldier,  and  your 
foster-sister  has  married  quite  well.     So 
if  you  should  be  in  want  of  a  few  hun- 
dred francs  some  day  or  other,  we  should 
be  happy  to  lend  them  to  you,  for  any 
length  of  time   and   without  interest. 
By  accepting  this  offer,  you  wiU  honor 
and  please  persons   who  have  always 
loved  you ;   for   my  husband   esteems 
you  very  much,  though  he  knows  you 
only  through  me,  and  he  often  says  to 
me,  "She  ought  to  come  to  us;   we 
could  keep  her  as  long  as  she  liked,  and 
M  she  is  strong  and  a  good  walker,  we 
could  show  her  our  mountains.     If  she 
▼ould,  she  might,   too,  be  the  school- 
nustreas  of  our  village ;  this  would  not 
Iwing  her  in  much,  to  be  sure  ;  but  then 
ber  expenses  would   be  small,  and  it 
would  amount,  perhaps,  to  the  same  as 
W  salary  in  Paris,  where  living  is  so 
<icar."    I  tell  you  this  just  exactly  as 
Peyraque  says  it,  and  if  your  own  heart 
^U  say  the  same,  we  shall  have  a  neat 
litde  room  aU   ready  for  you,   and   a 
■omewbat  wild  country  to  show  you. 
You  will  not  feel  afraid, — for  when  you 
^w  a  very  little  thing  even,  you  were 


always  wanting  to  climb  everywhere,  so 
that  your  poor  papa  would  call  you  his 
little  squirrel. 

Remember  then,  if  you  are  not 
comfortable  where  you  are,  dear  Caro- 
line of  my  heart,  that  in  a  little  comer 
of  what  is  to  you  an  unknown  country 
there  are  those  who  know  you  for  the 
best  soul  in  the  wide  world,  and  who 
pray  for  you  every  night  and  morning, 
asking  the  good  God  to  bring  you  here 
to  see  us. 

Justine  Lanion, 
Petraque  by  marriage. 

Laktbiao,  near  Lb  Fxtt,  Hautb  Loibe. 

Caroline  replied  immediately,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  My  good  Justine,  my  dear  friend, — 
I  wept  while  reading  yoiu*  letter.  They 
were  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude.  How 
happy  I  am  to  find  your  friendship  as 
tender  as  it  was  on  the  day  when  we 
parted  from  one  another,  fourteen  years 
ago  !  That  day  lingers  in  my  memory 
as  one  of  the  saddest  in  my  whole  life. 
I  had  learned  to  know  no  mother  but 
you,  and  losing  you  was  being  left 
motherless  for  the  second  time.  My 
good  nurse,  you  loved  me  so  much  that 
for  me  you  had  almost  forgotten  your 
good  husband  and  your  dear  children  ! 
But  they  recalled  you,  your  first  duty 
was  to  them,  and  I  saw  from  all  your 
letters  that  they  were  making  you  hap- 
py. It  was  they  who  paid  you  my  debt, 
for  I  owed  you  a  great  deal ;  and  I  have 
often  thought  that,  if  there  is  anything 
good  or  reasonable  in  me,  it  is  because  I 
have  been  treated  lovingly,  gently,  and 
reasonably  by  her  whom  my  childish 
eyes  first  learned  to  know.  Now  you 
want  to  offer  me  your  savings,  you  dear 
good  soul !  That  is  good  and  motherly, 
like  you,  and  on  the  part  of  your  hus- 
band, who  does  not  know  me,  it  is  great 
and  noble.  I  thank  you  tenderly,  my 
kind  friends,  but  I  need  nothing.  I  am 
well  provided  for  where  I  am,  and  I  am 
as  happy  as  I  can  be  away  from  my 
own  dear  family. 

"  I  shall  not  give  up  the  hope  of 
going  to  see  you,  all  the  same.  What 
you  tell  me  about  the  neat  little  room 
and  the  fine  wild  country  gives  me  a 
strong  desire  to  know  your  village  and 
your  little   household.     I   cannot  say 
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when,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  I  shall 
find  a  fortnight  of  liberty ;  but  be  as- 
sured that  if  1  ever  do  find  it,  it  shall 
be  at  the  disposal  of  my  darling  nurse, 
whom  I  embrace  with  all  my  heart." 

While  Caroline  was  giving  herself  up 
to  this  frank  outburst  of  feeling,  the 
Duke,  Ga^tan  d'Aleria,  in  a  splendid 
Turkish  morning  costume,  was  convers- 
ing with  his  brother,  the  Marquis,  from 
whom  he  was  receiving  a  morning  call 
in  his  elegant  apartments  on  the  Hue 
de  la  Paix. 

They  had  just  been  speaking  of  busi- 
ness matters,  and  a  lively  discussion  had 
arisen  between  the  two  brothers.  "  No, 
my  friend,"  said  the  Duke,  in  a  firm 
tone,  "  I  will  be  energetic  this  time :  I 
refuse  your  signature;  you  shall  not 
pay  my  debts  ! " 

"  I  will  pay  them,"  rejoined  the  Mar- 
quis, in  a  tone  just  as  resolute.  "  It 
must  be  done ;  I  ought  to  do  it.  I  had 
some  hesitation,  I  will  not  deny,  before 
knowing  the  sum-total,  and  your  pride 
need  not  suffer  from  the  scruples  I  felt. 
I  was  afraid  of  becoming  involved  be- 
yond my  ability ;  but  I  know  now  that 
there  will  be  enough  left  to  maintain 
our  mother  comfortably.  I  have,  there- 
fore, determined  to  save  the  honor  of 
the  family,  and  you  cannot  stand  in  the 
wav." 

"  I  do  stand  in  the  way  :  you  do  not 
owe  me  this  sacrifice ;  we  do  not  bear 
the  same  name.'' 

"  We  are  the  sons  of  the  same  mother, 
and  I  do  not  want  her  to  die  of  giief 
and  shame  at  seeing  you  insolvent." 

"  I  have  no  more  desire  for  such  a 
disgrace  than  my  mother  has.  I  will 
marry." 

"  For  money  1  In  my  mother's  eyes, 
and  in  mine,  as  well  as  in  youre,  my 
brother,  that  would  be  worse  still,  — 
you  know  it  perfectly  well !  " 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  accept  a  place." 

"  Worse,  still  worse  !  " 

"  No,  there  is  nothing  worse  for  me 
than  the  pain  of  ruining  you." 

"  I  shall  not  be  ruined." 

"And  may  I  not  know  the  whole 
amount  of  my  debts  1 " 

"  It  is  of  no  use ;  enough  that  you 
have  pledged  your  word  that  there  ia 
none  unknown  to  the  notary,  who  has 
charge  of  the  settlement.     I  have  only 


requested  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  look 
over  some  of  these  papers  to  prove  their 
correctness,  if  that  be  possible.  You 
have  verified  them  ;  that  is  enough,  the 
rest  does  not  concern  you." 

The  Duke  crumpled  the  papers  an- 
grily, and  strode  about  the  room,  unable 
to  find  words  for  his  mental  distress. 
Then  he  lighted  a  cigar  which  he  did 
not  smoke,  threw  himself  into  an  arm- 
chair and  became  very  pale.  The  Mar- 
quis understood  the  suffering  of  his 
brother's  pride,  and  perhaps  of  his  con- 
science. 

"  Calm  yourself,"  he  said.  "  I  sym- 
pathize with  your  sorrow ;  but  it  is  a 
good  sign,  and  I  trust  to  the  future. 
Forget  this  service,  which  I  am  doing 
for  my  mother  rather  than  for  you  ;  but 
do  not  forget  that  whatever  is  left  is 
henceforth  hers.  Consider  that  we  may 
yet  have  the  happiness  of  keeping  her 
with  us  a  long  while,  and  that  she  needs 
not  necessarily  suffer.  Farewell.  I 
will  see  you  again  in  an  hour,  to  arrange 
the  last  details." 

"Yes,  yes,  leave  me  alone,"  replied 
the  Duke ;  **  you  see  that  I  cannot  saj 
a  word  to  you  now." 

As  soon  as  the  Marquis  was  gone  the 
Duke  rang,  gave  orders  that  no  one 
should  be  admitted,  and  began  to  pace 
the  room  as  before,  with  desperate 
agitation.  In  this  hour,  he  was  passing 
through  the  supreme  and  inevitable 
crisis  of  his  destiny.  In  none  of  his 
other  disasters  had  he  seen  so  much  of 
his  own  guilt  or  f  jlt  so  much  real  con- 
cern. 

Up  to  this  time,  in  fact,  he  had 
squandered  his  own  fortune  with  that 
hardy  recklessness  which  arises  from 
the  sense  of  injuring  no  one  but  one's 
self.  He  had,  so  to  speak,  only  made 
use  of  a  right ;  then,  half  without  his 
own  knowledge,  by  encroaching  upon 
his  mother's  capital,  he  had  consumed 
it  entirely,  becoming  gradually  har- 
dened to  the  disgrace  of  throwing  upon 
his  brother  the  duty  of  maintaining  her 
from  his  own  resources.  Let  us  say  all 
that  we  can  in  excuse  of  the  Duke's 
conduct  up  to  this  period.  He  had 
been  fearfully  spoiled;  in  his  mother's 
heart  a  very  marked  preference  for  him 
had  existed  ;  nature,  too,  had  been  par- 
tial to  him ;  taller,  stronger,  more  ele- 
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gant,  more    brilliant,     and    apparently 
more  active  thaoi  his  brother,  and  more 
demonstratively  affectionate  from  child- 
hood, he  bad  seemed  to  every  one  the 
better  endowed  and  the  more  amiable 
of  the  two.      For   a  long  while  weakly 
and  taciturn,  the    Marquis  had  shown 
no  fondness  for    anything   but   study; 
and  this  taste,  which  in  a  plebeian  would 
have  seemed    a   great   advantage,   was 
considered  eccentric  in  a  man  of  rank. 
This  tendency  was  therefore  repressed 
rather  than  encouraged,  and  precisely 
on  that  account  it  became  a  passion,  — 
4m  absorbing,  pent-up  passion,  which  de- 
veloped in  the  young  man's  soul  a  quick, 
inward  sensibility  and  an  enthusiasm  all 
the  more  ardent  from  having  been  re- 
strained.    The   Marquis  was  far  more 
affectionate  than  his  brother,  and  yet 
passed  for  a  man  of  cold  nature,  while 
the  Duke,  always  kindly  and  communi- 
cative, without  loving  any  one  exclusive- 
ly, had  long  passed  for  the  very  soul  of 
w&nnth. 

The  Duke  inherited  from  his  father 
the  impulsive  temperament  which  had 
proved  so  delusive,  and  during  his  child- 
hood  the  wild  freedom  of  his  ways  had 
given  the    Marchioness   some   anxiety. 
We  have  mentioned  already  that  after 
the  death  of  h^r  second  husband   she 
had    been  very  much  carried  away  by 
grief,  and  that  for  more  than  a  year 
she  had  shrunk  from  seeing  her  chil- 
dren.    When   this   moral  disease  gave 
place  to  natural  feeling,  her  first  effort 
vas  to  clasp  in  her  arms  the  son  of  the 
husband  whom  she  had  loved.     But  the 
child,  surprised  and  perhaps  terrified  by 
the    impetuosity  of  caresses  which   he 
had   almost  forgotten,  burst  into  tears 
withont   knowing  why.     It  may  have 
been  the  vague,  instinctive  reproach  of 
a  nature  chiUed  by  neglect.     The  Duke, 
older  than  he  by  three  years,  but  more 
easily  diverted,  perceived  nothing  of  all 
this.     He  returned  his  mother's  kisses, 
and  the  poor  woman  imagined  that  he 
inherited  her  own  warm  heart,  while  the 
Marquis,    she   thought,  had   the   traits 
of  his  paternal  grandfather,  a  man  of 
letters;   but  not   quite  sane.      So  the 
Duke   was    secretly   preferred,   though 
not  more  kindly  treated,  for  the  Mar- 
diioness  had  a  deep  and  almost  religious 
Moae  of  justice ;   but  he  was  petted 


more,  since  he  alone,  she  believed,  ap- 
preciated the  value  of  a  caress. 

Urbain  (the  Marquis)  felt  this  par- 
tiality and  suffered  from  it;  but  he 
never  allowed  himself  to  complain,  and 
perhaps,  already  puttings  just  estimate 
upon  his  brother,  he  did  not  care  to 
contend  with  him  on  such  firivolous 
grounds. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  Marchion- 
ess found  out  that  she  had  been  greatly 
mistaken,  and  that  sentiments  should 
be  judged  by  deeds  rather  than  by 
words;  but  the  habit  of  spoiling  her 
prodigal  son  had  now  become  fixed,  and 
to  this  she  soon  added  a  tender  pity  for 
the  bewildered  perversity  which  seemed 
to  be  leading  the  wilful  youth  to  his 
own  destruction.  This  perversity,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  its  rise  in  an  evil 
heart.  Vanity  at  first,  and  dissipation 
afterward,  then  the  loss  of  energy,  and 
at  last  the  tyranny  of  vice,  —  that, 
briefly,  is  the  history  of  this  man, 
charming  without  real  refinement,  good 
without  grandeur  of  soul,  sceptical  with- 
out atheism.  At  the  age  when  we  are 
describing  him,  there  was  in  him  an 
awful  void  in  the  place  where  his  con- 
science should  have  been,  and  yet  it 
was  a  conscience  rather  absent  than 
dead.  There  would  sometimes  be  re- 
turns of  it,  and  stniggles  with  it,  fewer 
and  briefer  indeed  than  they  had  been 
in  his  youth,  but  perhaps  on  that  ac- 
count all  the  more  desperate ;  and  the 
one  which  was  going  on  within  him  at 
this  time  was  so  cruel  that  he  laid  his 
hand  repeatedly  upon  one  of  his  splen- 
did weapons,  as  if  he  were  haunted  by 
the  spectre  of  suicide ;  but  he  thought 
of  his  mother,  pushed  away  the  pistols 
and  locked  them  up,  putting  both  hands 
to  his  head,  in  the  fear  that  he  was 
becoming  insane. 

He  had  always  looked  upon  money 
as  nothing.  His  mother's  noble  disin- 
terested theories  on  the  subject  had 
made  the  way  of  false  reasoning  easy  to 
him.  Nevertheless  he  understood  that, 
in  effecting  his  mother's  ruin,  he  had 
overstepped  his  right.  He  was  as- 
tounded ;  he  had  gone  on  up  to  the  last, 
promising  himself  that  he  would  stop 
before  reaching  his  brother's  fortune, 
and  then  he  had  seriously  encroached 
upon  it ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  he  ha| 
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not  done  this  knowingly ;  for,  from  mo- 
tives of  delicacy,  the  Marquis  had  kept 
no  accoimts  with  him  in  matters  of 
detail,  and  would  never  have  mentioned 
them  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
necessity  of  preserving  by  an  appeal  to 
his  honor  the  little  which  was  left. 
The  Duke  therefore  did  not  feel  himself 
guilty  of  deliberate  selfishness,  and  had 
reproached  Urbain  warmly  and  sincere- 
ly for  not  having  warned  him  sooner. 
He  saw  at  last  the  abyss  opened  by  his 
lawless  and  reckless  conduct ;  he  was 
bitterly  ashamed  of  having  injured  his 
brother's  prospects  and  of  having  no 
way  to  repair  the  harm,  without  in- 
fringing upon  certain  rigid  principles 
established  by  his  mother  and  his  edu- 
cation. 

Yet  this  error  was  less  serious  than 
that  of  having  wronged  his  own  mother ; 
hut  it  did  not  appear  so  to  the  Duke. 
It  had  always  seemed  to  him  that 
w^hatever  belonged  to  his  mother  was 
his  own,  while  in  dealing  with  his 
brother  his  pride  kept  up  the  distinction 
of  meum  and  tuum.  Besides,  —  should 
it  not  be  admitted  1  —  while  there 
was  no  wicked  dislike  between  the  two 
brothers  so  differently  constituted,  there 
was  at  least  a  want  of  confidence  and 
sympathy.  The  life  of  the  one  was  a 
continual  protest  against  that  of  the 
other.  Urbain  had  made  a  silent  but 
powerful  effort  that  the  voice  of  nature 
within  him  might  be  also  that  of  friend- 
ship. Gafitan  had  made  no  such  effort ; 
trusting  to  the  freedom  from  malice 
which  characterized  him,  he  had  felt  a.' 
liberty  to  rail  at  the  austerity  of  the 
Marquis.  They  were  then  together 
most  of  the  time,  upon  a  footing  of 
blame  delicately  restrained  by  the  one, 
and  of  ridicule  manifested  in  easy  re- 
volt by  the  other. 

"Very  well,"  exclaimed  the  Duke, 
seeing  the  Marquis  return.  "It  is  an 
accomplished  fact  then  ?  I  see  by  your 
face  that  you  have  been  signing." 

"  Yes,  brother,"  replied  Urbain  ;  "  it 
is  all  arranged,  and  there  is  left  for  you 
besides  an  income  of  twelve  thousand 
francs,  which  I  did  not  allow  them  to 
use  in  the  liquidation,'' 

"Left  for  mel"  rejoined  Gatitan, 
looking  him  in  the  face.  "  No !  you 
are  deceived,  there  is  nothing  left  for 


me;  but,  after  having  cleared  me  of 
debt,  you  are  yourself  making  me  an 
allowance." 

"Well,  yes,**  replied  the  Marquis, 
"since  you  must  also  leam,  sooner  or 
later,  that  you  are  not  at  liberty  to 
dispose  of  the  principal." 

The  Duke,  who  had  not  yet  decided 
upon  anything,  wrung  his  hands  with 
violence  and  fell  back  upon  his  mute 
opposition.  The  Marquis  made  an  effort 
to  conquer  his  habitual  reserve,  seated 
himself  near  Ga€tan,  and  taking  in  his 
own  the  clenched  hands  which  seemed 
hesitating  to  extend  themselves  to  him, 
"My  friend,"  said  he,  "you  are  too 
haughty  with  me.  Would  you  not  have 
done  for  me  w^hat  I  am  doing  for  you  f  " 

The  Duke  felt  his  pride  breaking 
down.  He  burst  into  tears.  "No!" 
said  he,  pressing  his  brother's  hand  feel- 
ingly, "  I  never  should  have  known  how 
to  do  it.  I  never  could  have  done  it, 
for  my  destiny  is  to  injure  others,  and 
1  shall  never  have  the  happiness  of  say- 
ing any  one." 

"You  will  at  least  admit  that  it  is 
a  happiness,"  replied  Urbain.  "Then 
consider  yourself  doing  me  a  kindness, 
and  give  me  back  your  friendship  which 
seems  to  be  vanishing  under  this  griev- 
ance." 

"Urbain,"  cried  the  Duke,  "you 
speak  of  my  friendship.  Now  w^ould 
be  the  time  to  thank  you  with  all  man- 
ner of  protestations,  but  I  will  not  do 
it ;  I  will  never  fall  so  low  as  to  take 
refuge  in  hypocrisy.  Do  you  .know, 
brother,  that  I  have  never  liked  you 
very  well  1 " 

''  I  know  it,  and  I  accouiit  for  it  by 
our  differing  tastes  and  dispositions; 
but  has  not  the  time  now  come  to  like 
each  other  better  1 " 

"  Ah  !  it  is  an  awful  time  for  that, 
—  the  hour  of  your  triumph  and  of  taj 
disgrace.  Tell  me  that,  but  for  my 
mother,  vou  would  have  let  me  sue- 
cumb.  Yes,  you  must  tell  me  that, 
and  then  I  may  forgive  you  for  what 
you  are  doing." 

"  Have  I  not  already  said  so  1 " 

"  Tell  me  so  again  !  You  hesitate  % 
It  is  then  a  question  of  the  family 
honor  r' 

"  Yes,  it  is  that  precisely,  the  fiunilj 
honor  is  in  question." 
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"And  you  do  not  expect  me  to  love  you 
to-day  more  than  on  any  other  day  ?  '* 

"I  know,"  rejoined  the  Marquis, 
sadly,  "  that  personally  I  am  not  made 
to  be  loved." 

The  Duke  felt  himself  completely 
conqaered;  he  threw  himself  into  his 
brother's  arm&  "Come!"  he  cried, 
"for^ve  me.  You  are  a  better  man 
than  I.  I  respect  you,  admire  you,  I 
almost  worship  you ;  I  know,  I  feel  that 
you  are  my  b^t  friend.  My  God  !  what 
is  there  that  I  can  do  for  you?  Do 
you  love  any  woman?  Shall  I  kill  her 
husband  1  Do  you  want  me  to  go  to 
China  and  find  some  precious  manu- 
script, in  some  pagoda,  risking  the 
eangue,  and  other  pleasant  things?" 

"You  think  of  nothing  but  a  dis- 
chai^  of  obligations,  Ga^tan.  If  you 
would  only  love  me  a  little,  I  should  be 
aheady  paid  a  hundred  times  over." 

**  Well,  then,  I  do  love  you  with  all 
my  heart,"  replied  the  Duke,  embracing 
him  violently ;  "  and  you  see  I  am 
veeping  like  a  child.  Look  here  !  Give 
me  a  little  esteem  in  return  ;  I  will  re- 
form. I  am  still  young.  Why,  the 
de'ice  take  it  all,  at  thirty-six  one  can't 
have  been  ruined  altogether !  A  fellow 
is  only  a  little  used  up.  I  will  turn 
oyer  a  new  leaf,  —  all  the  more  because 
that  is  needed  in  my  case.  Well,  then, 
»  much  the  better  !  I  will  renew  my 
youth,  my  health.  I  will  go  and  pass 
the  summer  with  you  and  my  mother  in 
the  country ;  I  will  tell  you  stories ;  I 
will  make  you  laugh  again.  Come  ! 
belp  me  lay  my  plans,  support  me,  lift 
me  up,  console  me ;  for,  after  all,  I 
don't  know  where  I  am,  and  I  feel  very 
mjhappy.** 

The  Marquis  had  already  noticed, 
without  appearing  to  do  so,  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  weapons  which  had  been 
in  sight  an  hour  before.  He  had  also 
read  in  his  brother's  face  the  fearful 
crisis  through  which  he  had  passed. 
He  knew  furthermore  that  Ga^tan's 
Bu»al  courage  would  only  bear  a  certain 
amount  of  strain.  "Dress  yourself 
BOW,"  he  said,  "  and  eome  to  breakfast 
with  me.  We  will  chat :  we  will  build 
•ff-castlea  Who  knows  but  I  may  con- 
''pce  you  that,  in  certwn  cases,  we  be- 
pn  to  be  rich  on  the  very  day  we 
^*wme  poor!** 


V. 


The  Maiquis  conducted  his  brother 
to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  which  at  that 
period  was  not  a  splendid  English  gar- 
den,  but  a  charming  groye  of  dreamy 
shade.  It  was  one  of  the  first  days  of 
April ;  the  weather  was  magnificent ; 
the  thickets  were  covered  with  violets, 
and  a  thousand-  foolish  tomtits  were 
chattering  around  the  first  buds,  while 
the  citron-hued  butterflies  of  those  early 
beautiful  days  seemed,  by  their  form, 
their  color,  and  their  undecided  flight, 
like  new  leaves  fluttering  gently  in  the 
wind. 

The  Marquis  was  ordinarily  thought 
to  take  his  meals  at  home.  In  reality, 
he  did  not  take  his  meals  at  all,  using 
those  terms  after  the  manner  of  gener- 
ous livers.  He  had  a  few  very  simple 
dishes  served  up,  and  he  swallowed 
them  hastily,  without  raising  his  eyes 
from  the  book  at  his  side.  That  frugal 
habit  agreed  very  well  with  the  rule  of 
strict  economy  which  he  was  now  about 
to  adopt ;  lor,  in  order  that  his  moth- 
er's table  might  continue  to  be  careful- 
ly and  abimdantly  served,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  his  own  should  not  in  the 
future  be  allowed  the  least  superfluity. 

Not  only  anxious  to  conceal  this  fact 
from  his  brother,  but  fearing,  also,  to 
sadden  him  by  the  usual  austerity  of  his 
mode  of  life,  the  Marquis  led  him  to 
a  pavilion  in  the  Bois  and  ordered  a 
comfortable  repast,  saying  to  himself 
that  he  would  buy  so  many  books  the 
less,  and  frequent  the  public  libraries 
by  necessity,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  needy  scholar.  He  felt  him- 
self in  no  way  saddened  or  appalled 
bv  a  succession  of  little  sacrifices.  He 
did  not  think  even  of  his  delicate  health, 
which  demanded  a  certain  amount  of 
comforts  in  his  sedentary  life.  He  was 
happy  at  having  finally  broken  down  the 
cold  barrier  between  himself  and  Gag  tan, 
and  also  at  the  prospect  of  gaining  his 
confidence  and  aflection.  The  Duke, 
who  was  still  pale  and  nervously 
thoughtful,  began  to  yield  himself  up 
more  and  more  to  the  influence  of  the 
spring  air  which  entered  freely  through 
the  open  window.  The  meal  restored 
the  equilibrium  of  his  faculties,  for  he 
was  of  a  robust  nature,  that  oould  not 
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endure  privation  ;  and  his  mother,  who 
had  certain  pretensions  of  alliance  to 
the  ex-royal  family,  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying,  somewhat  vainly,  that  the  Duke 
had  the  fine  appetite  of  the  Bour- 
bons. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  the  Duke 
was  charming  in  his  manner  toward  his 
brother;  that  is,  he  was  with  him,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  as  amiable  and 
as  much  at  his  ease  as  he  was  with 
everybody  else.  These  two  men  had 
sometimes  perhaps  divined  more  or  less 
of  each  other,  but  a  thorough  under- 
standing had  never  been  reached ;  and, 
surely,  they  had  never  questioned  each 
other  openly.  The  Marquis  had  been 
restrained  by  discretion  ;  the  Duke  by 
indifference.  Now  the  Duke  felt  a  real 
need  to  know  the  man  who  had  just  res- 
cued his  honor  and  made  him  certain 
of  his  future.  He  questioned  the  Mar- 
quis with  a  freedom  which  had  never 
before  had  place  between  them. 

"  Explain  your  happiness  to  me,"  he 
said,  "  for  you  are  really  happy ;  at 
least,  I  have  never  heard  you  com- 
plain.** 

The  Marquis  made  a  reply  which  as- 
tonished him  greatly.  "  I  cannot  explain 
to  you  my  courage,"  he  said,  "except 
by  my  devotion  to  my  mother  and  by 
my  love  for  study,  since,  as  for  happi- 
ness, I  never  had  it  and  never  shall 
have  it.  That,  perhaps,  is  not  what  I 
should  say  to  allure  you  to  a  quiet  and 
retired  life ;  but  I  would  commit  a 
crime  not  to  be  sincere  with  you  ;  and 
besides,  I  shall  never  make  myself  a 
pretender  to  virtue,  though  you  have 
slightly  accused  me  of  that  eccentri- 
city." 

"  It  is  true ;  I  was  very  wrong ;  I 
see  it  now.  But  how  and  why  are  you 
unhappy,  my  poor  orotherl  Can  you 
tell  meV 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  I  will  confide 
in  you.     I  have  loved  !  " 

"You?  you  have  loved  a  woman  1 
When  was  thatT' 

"It  is  now  a  long  time  ago,  and  I 
loved  her  a  long  time." 

"And  you  do  not  love  her  any 
more  1 " 

"  She  is  dead." 

"  She  was  a  married  woman  1 " 

^'Precisely,  and  her  husband  is  yet 


living.     You  will  permit  me  to  conceal 
her  name." 

"  There  is  no  need  whatever  to  men- 
tion that ;  but  you  will  conquer  this 
feeling,  will  you  not  ? " 

"I  do  not  positively  know.  Up  to 
the  present  time  I  have  not  succ^ded 
at  all." 

"  She  has  not  been  dead  long  1 " 

"  Three  years." 

"  She  loved  you  then  very  much  1 " 

"  No." 

"  How,  no  ? " 

"  She  loved  me  as  much  as  a  woman 
can  love  who  ought  not  and  will  not 
break  with  her  husband." 

"  Bah  !  that  *s  no  reason  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, obstacles  stimulate  passion." 

"And  they  wear  it  out.  She  was 
weary  with  deceiving,  and  consequently 
of  suffering.  It  was  only  the  fear  of 
driving  me  to  despair  that  hindered  her 
from  breaking  with  me.  I  was  greatly 
wanting  in  courage.  She  died  a  suffer- 
ing death,  —  and  through  my  fault  !  " 

"  But  no,  0  no  !  You  imagine  that 
to  torment  yourself." 

"  I  imagine  nothing,  and  my  grief  is 
without  resource,  as  my  fault  is  without 
excuse.  You  shall  see.  There  came 
one  of  those  paroxysms  of  passion  in 
which  we  wish,  in  spite  of  God  and  men, 
to  appropriate  forever  the  object  of  our 
love.  She  bore  me  a  son  whom  I  saved, 
concealed,  and  who  still  lives ;  but  she, 
not  wishing  to  give  a  foothold  to  suspi- 
cion, made  her  appearance  in  society 
the  day  after  her  delivery.  There  she 
seemed  still  beautiful,  and  full  of  her 
wonted  animation  ;  she  spoke  and 
walked,  notwithstanding  the  fever  which 
was  devouring  her:  twenty-four  hours 
afterwards  she  was  a  corpse.  Nothing 
was  ever  known.  She  passed  for  the 
most  rigid  person  —  " 

"I  know  who  it  was,  —  Madame  de 
G ." 

"  Yes,  you  alone  in  the  whole  world 
possess  the  secret." 

"  Ah  !  Do  not  be  so  sure.  Does  not 
our  mother  herself  suspect  it  1 " 

**Our  mother  suspects  nothing." 

The  Duke  was  silent  for  a  moment^ 
then  he  said  with  a  sigh,  "My  poor 
brother,  this  child  that  is  living,  and 
that  you  probably  cherish — " 

"  Certainly." 
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"  And  I  have  ruined  him  toa*' 
"  What  matter  1    If  he  has  the  means 
of  learning  to  work,  of  being  a  man,  it 
will  be  all  that  I  desire  for  him.     I  can 
never  recognize    him   openly,   and   for 
some  years  I  do  not  wish  to  have  him 
near  me.      He  is  very  frail ;  I  am  having 
him  brou^At  up  in  the  country,  at  the 
house  of  some  peasants.     He  must  get 
the  physical  strength  which  I  have  al- 
ways lacked,  and  whose  absence   has, 
perhaps,  induced   in   me  the   want   of 
moral    force.     Then,    too,   at   the   last 
hour,  from  an  imprudent  word  of  the 
physician,  M.  de  CI gained  a  suspi- 
cion of  the  truth.     It  would  not  do  to 
have  about  me  a  child  whose  age  should 
coincide  with  the  time  which  has  inter- 
vened since  that  sad   event.     Do  you 
not  see,  GaStan,  I  am  not,  I  cannot  be, 
happy  ? " 

"  Is  it  then  that  passion  which  keeps 
you  from  marrying  1 " 

^  I  shall  never  marry  ;  I  have  sworn 
if 

"  Veiy  well,  now  you  must  tliink  of 
if 
'*  And  you  preach  marriage  to  me  ! " 
"  Yea,  indeed,  why  not  1     Marriage  is 
not,  as  you  suppose,  the  object  of  my 
soom !  I  proclaimed  that  antipathy  to 
relieve  myself  of  the  trouble  of  finding 
a  wife  at  the  age  when  I  might  have 
chosen  one.     Since  I  have  been  ruined 
the  thing  has  become  more  conditional. 
Mv  mother  would  never  have  allowed 
me  to  accept  a  fortune  without  a  name, 
and  having  nothing  now  but  my  name, 
I  can  no  longer  aspire  to  anything  but 
fortune.     You  know  that,   wholly  de- 
testable as  I  am,  I  have  never  wanted 
to   wound  my  mother  by  going  counter 
to  her  opinions.     I  have  therefore  seen 
my    chances   rapidly   decrease,  and  at 
this   moment  I   should  put  the   worst 
sort  of  estimate  upon  any  young  lady  or 
widow,  whatsoever  her  wealth  or  birth, 
who  would  have  me.    I  should  persuade 
myself  that,  to  accept  a  good-for-nothing 
like  me,  she  must  have  some  very  dark 
motive.     But,  Urbain,  your  position  is 
altogether  different ;    I   have   lessened 
your  fortune,  perhaps  made  you  poor. 
That,  however,  takes  nothing  from  your 
personal  merit;    on    the   contrary,    it 
shonid  make  it  greater  in  the  eyes  of 
eray  one  knowing  the  cause  of  your 


meagre  fortune.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  probable  that  some  pure  young 
woman,  of  noble  family  and  with  a  for- 
tune, should  be  inspired  with  esteem  and 
affection  for  you.  It  seems  to  me  even 
that  all  you  will  have  to  do  is  but  to  wish 
such  a  thing,  and  to  show  yourself" 
,  "  No,  I  do  not  know  how  to  show 
myself,  except  to  my  own  disadvantage. 
Society  paralyzes  me,  and  my  reputa- 
tion as  a  scholar  injures  more  than  it 
serves  me.  Society  does  not  understand 
why  a  man  bom  for  society  does  not 
prefer  it  above  all  things.  Besides,  you 
see,  I  cannot  want  to  love  ;  my  heart  is 
too  dark  and  heavy.'* 

"  Why,  then,  do  you  mourn  so  long  a 
woman  who  did  not  know  how  to  be 
happy  with  your  affection  1 " 

**  Because  I  loved  her.  In  her  it  was 
perhaps  my  own  passion  that  I  loved. 
I  am  not  of  those  lively  natures  which 
bloom  again  at  each  new  season. 
Things  tiike  a  terrible  hold  of  me.'* 

"  You  read  too  much,  you  reflect  too 
much." 

"  Perhaps  I  do ;  come  to  the  country, 
brother,  as  you  have  promised  to  do ; 
you  shall  assist  me ;  you  will  benefit 
me  greatly.  Will  you  come  1  I  have  a 
real  need  of  a  friend,  and  I  have  none. 
A  silent  passion  has  absorbed  my  life ; 
your  affection  will  rejuvenate  me." 

The  Duke  was  greatly  moved  by  the 
frank  and  tender  confidence  of  his 
brother.  He  had  expected  lessons, 
counsels,  consolations,  which  would 
have  made  him  play  the  part  of  the 
weak,  in  the  presence  of  the  strong 
man ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  of  him 
that  Urbain  asked  for  strength  and 
pity.  Whether  this  came  from  an  actual 
need  of  the  Marquis  or  from  an  exalted 
delicacy,  the  Duke  was  too  intelligent 
not  to  be  struck  by  the  change.  He 
assured  him,  therefore,  of  a"* lively  affec- 
tion, a  tender  solicitude  ;  and  afler  hav- 
ing spent  the  whole  afternoon  talking 
and  walking  in  the  grove,  the  two 
brothers  took  a  carriage  and  returned 
together  to  dine  with  their  mother. 

For  some  days  the  Marchioness  had 
been  secretly  very  ill  at  ease.  She  had 
feared  the  resistance  of  Urbain  when  he 
should  learn  the  whole  amount  of  his 
brother's  debts.  However  great  her 
esteem  for  her  younger  son,  she  had 
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qot  foreseen  to  what  lengths  his  disin- 
terestedness would  go.  Not  having 
received  his  usual  visit  on  that  morn- 
ing, she  became  seriously  troubled, 
when,  just  before  the  hour  of  dinner, 
she  saw  her  two  sons  arrive.  She  ob- 
served in  the  face  of  each  such  a  calm 
expression  of  confidence  and  affection  %b 
led  her  at  first  to  divine  what  had 
passed  between  them  ;  then,  however, 
in  the  presence  of  a  visitor  who  was 
slow  to  depart,  she  could  not  question 
them ,  and  finally  she  received  the 
dreadful  impression  that  she  had  been 
deceived  and  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  was  fully  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

But  when  they  were  at  last  at  table, 
she  remarked  that  they  addressed  each 
other  in  the  familiar  and  endearing  thee 
and  thou,  she  understood  all,  and  the 
presence  of  Caroline  and  the  servants 
hindering  her  from  expressing  her  emo- 
tion, she  concealed  her  joy  in  an  affec- 
tation of  extreme  cheerfulness,  while 
great  tears  fell  upon  her  faded  cheeks. 
Caroline  and  the  Marquis  perceived 
these  tears  at  the  same  moment,  and 
her  troubled  look  seemed  to  ask  of  him 
whether  the  Marchioness  was  conceal- 
i^^  j^y  ^^  suffering.  The  Marquis 
quieted  her  solicitude  by  the  same 
means  in  which  it  had  been  conveyed  ; 
and  the  Duke,  detecting  this  mute, 
rapid  dialogue,  smiled  with  a  sort  of 
good-natured  malice.  Neither  Caroline 
nor  the  Marquis  paid  attention  to 
this  smile.  There  was  too  much  good 
faith  in  their  mutual  sympathy.  Caro- 
line still  held  to  her  dislike  and  distrust 
of  the  Duke.  She  continued  to  grudge 
him  the  power  of  being  so  amiable  and 
of  appearing  so   good.      She   thought 

indeed    that   Madame   de   D had 

slightly  exaggerated  his  waywardness  ; 
but  feeling,  in  spite  of  herself,  a  vague 
fear,  she  avoided  seeing  him,  and  even 
in  his  presence- forced  herself  to  forget 
his  face.  When  the  dessert  was  brought 
in  and  the  servants  had  retired,  the  con- 
versation became  a  little  more  intimate. 
Caroline  asked  timidly  of  the  Marchion- 
ess if  she  did  not  think  the  clock  was  slow. 

"  No,  no,  not  yet,  dear  child,**  kindly 
replied  the  old  lady. 

Caroline  understood  that  she  was  to 
remain  till  they  left  the  table. 


« 


So,  my  good  friends,"  said  the  Mftr>  \ 
chioness,  addressing  her  sons,  "jon  \ 
breakfasted  together  in  the  Bois  %  " 

"  Like  Orestes  and  Pylades,"  answered 
the  Duke,  ''  and  you  could  n't  imagine,   ; 
dear  mother,  how  fine  it  all  was.     And   I 
then   I   made    a    delightful    discovery  | 
there,  namely,  that  I  have  a  charming  { 
brother.     O,  the  word  seems  frivolous  ; 
to  you  when  applied  to  him  ;  very  well,   j 
I  at  least  do  not  understand  it  in  its  i 
trivial  sense.     The  charm  of  the  under- 
standing is  occasionally  the   charm  of 
the  heart,   and  my  brother  has  them 
both." 

The  Marchioness  smiled  again,  but 
she  soon  became  thoughtful ;  a  cloud 
passed  athwart  her  mind.  ''  Ga^tan 
should  be  pained  to  receive  hisbrother'B 
sacrifice,"  she  thought ;  "  he  takes  it 
too  lightly ;  perhaps  he  has  lost  his 
pride.  Heavens !  that  woidd  be  fatal 
to  him." 

Urbain  saw  this  cloud  and  hastened 
to  dissipate  it.  "  For  my  part,"  he  said, 
addressing  his  mother  cheerfully  and 
tenderly,  *'  I  will  not  say  in  return  that 
lay  brother  is  more  charming  than  I 
am,  for  that  is  too  apparent ;  but  I  will 
say  that  I  have  also  made  a  discovery, 
which  is  that  he  has  admirable  and  se- 
rious depths  in  his  nature,  and  an  un- 
alterable respect  for  all  that  is  true. 
Yes,"  he  added,  in  instinctive  reply  to 
the  profoundlv  astonished  look  of  Car- 
oline, "  there  is  in  him  a  veritable 
candor  which  no  one  suspects,  and 
which  I  have  never  before  fully  appre- 
ciated." 

''  My  children,"  said  the  Marchioness* 
*'  it  does  me  good  to  hear  you  speak 
thus  of  each  other ;  you  touch  my  pride 
in  the  most  sensitive  place,  and  I  am 
really  led  to  believe  that  you  are  both 
right." 

"  As  far  as  it  concerns  me,"  rejoined 
the  Duke,  "you  think  so  because  you 
are  the  best  of  mothers ;  but  you  are 
blind.  I  am  good  for  nothing  at  all, 
and  the  sad  smile  of  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Geneix  says  plainly  enough  that  you 
and  my  brother  are  both  deceiving  your- 
selves." 

"  What !  I  smiled  !  *'  cried  Caroline, 
in  stupefaction  ;  "  have  I  looked  sad  ? 
I  could  take  my  oath  that  1  have  not 
raised  my  eyes  &om  this  decanter,  and 
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that  I  bave  been  meditating  profoandlj 
upon  the  qualities  of  crown-glass.'' 

**  Do  not  fancy  ure  believe,"  returned 
€a£tan,  **  that  jour  thou^ts  are  always 
absorbed  by  household  cares.  I  believe 
that  they  are  frequently  elevated  far 
above  the  region  of  decanters^  and  that 
yoa  judge  of  men  and  things  from  a 
very  high  stand-point." 

*•  1  allow  myself  to  judge  no  one,  your 
Orace/' 

^  So    much  the  worse  for  those  who 
are  not  worth  the  exercise  of  your  judg- 
ment.     They  could  but  gain  by  knowing 
it,  however  severe  it  might  be.     I  my- 
self, for  instance,  like  to  be  judged  by 
women.     From  their  mouths  I  like   a 
frank  condemnation  better  than  the  si- 
lence of  disdain  or  of  mistrust.     I  regard 
wonieu  as  the  only  beings  really  capable 
of  appreciating  our  failings  or  our  good 
qualities.* 

**  But,  Madame  de  Yillemer,"  said 
Caroline  to  the  Marchioness  in  a  dis- 
tressed manner  which  was  sportively  as- 
sumed, "  please  tell  his  Grace  the  Duke 
that  1  have  not  the  honor  of  knowing 
him  at  all,  and  that  I  am  not  here  to 
continue  in  my  head  the  portraits  of 
La  Bruy^re." 

*'  Dear  child,"  replied  the  Marchion- 
ess^ "  you  are  here  to  be  a  sort  of  adopt- 
ed daughter,  to  whom  everything  is  per- 
mitted, because  we  are  aware  of  your 
fine  discretion  and  your  perfect  modesty. 
Do  not  hesitate  therefore  to  answer  my 
son,  and   do  not   be   disturbed  by  his 
friendly   attempt  to    tease    you.       He 
knows  as  well  as  I  do  who  you  are,  and 
he  will  never  be  wanting  in  the  respect 
which  is  vour  due." 

"  This  time,  mother,  I  accept  the 
compliment,"  said  the  Duke,  in  a  tone 
of  entire  frankness.  "  1  have  the  pro- 
fbundest  respect  for  every  pure,  gen- 
erous, and  devoted  woman,  and  conse- 
quently for  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix  in 
particular." 

Caroline   did  not  blush,  or  stammer 

the  thanks  of  a  prude  governess.     She 

looked  the  Duke  squarely  in  the   eyes, 

saw  that  he  was  not  at  all  mocking  her, 

and  answered  him  with  kindness,  — 

"  Why,  then,  your  Grace,  having  so 
gBDerous  an  opinion  of  me,  do  you  sup- 
foee  th&t  I  permit  myself  to  have  a  bad 
000  ofjoa  t 
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"  0, 1  have  my  reasons,"  answered  the 
Duke ;  "  I  will  tell  them  to  you  when 
you  know  me  better." 

"  Well,  but  why  not  now  1 "  said  the 
Marchioness ;  ''  it  would  be  the  prefer- 
able way." 

"  So  be  it,"  rejoined  the  Duke.  ''  It 
is  an  anecdote.  I  will  tell  it.  Day  be- 
fore yesterday  I  was  alone  in  your 
drawing-room,  waiting  for  you,  mother 
mine.  I  was  musing  in  a  comer,  and 
finding  myself  comfortably  seated  upon 
one  of  your  little  sofas,  —  1  had  that 
morning  been  training  an  unruly  horse 
and  was  as  tired  as  an  ox,  —  1  was  medi- 
tating upon  the  destiny  of  cappadine 
seats  in  general,  as  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Geneix  was  just  meditating  upon  that 
of  crown-glass,  and  I  said  to  myself 
'  How  astonished  these  sofas  and  easy- 
chairs  would  be  to  find  themselves  in  a 
stable  or  in  a  cattle-shed !  And  how 
troubled  those  beautiful  ladies  in  robes 
of  satin  who  are  coming  here  directly 
would  certainly  be,  if  in  the  place  of 
these  luxurious  seats  they  should  find 
nothing  but  litter ! ' " 

"But  your  revery  hasn't  common 
sense  in  it,"  said  the  Marchioness,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  That 's  true,"  rejoined  the  Duke. 
"Those  were  the  thoughts  of  a  man 
slightly  intoxicated." 

"  What  do  you  say,  my  son  1 " 

"  Nothing  very  improper,  dear  moth- 
er. I  came  home  hungry,  weak,  bruised, 
already  intoxicated  with  the  open  air. 
You  know  that  water  does  not  agree 
with  me.  I  cannot  slake  my  thirst,  and 
in  making  the  attempt  1  got  fuddled,  — 
that 's  all.  You  know  too  that  it  lasts 
me  but  a  qikarter  of  an  hour  at  most, 
and  that  1  have  sense  enough  to  keep 
myself  quiet  the  necessary  time.  That 
is  why,  instead  of  coming  to  kiss  your 
hand  during  your  dessert,  1  slipped  into 
the  drawing-room,  there  to  recover  my 
senses." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  Marchioness, 
"  slip  over  this  confusion  of  your  senses, 
and  let  us  have  the  point  of  your  story." 

"  But  that 's  just  what  I  am  coming 
to,"  rejoined  the  Duke,  ''as  you  shall 
see." 

As  he  took  up  again  the  thread  of  his 
discourse  with  more  or  less  difficulty, 
Caroline  could  see  that  the  Duke  was 
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in  exactly  the  same  8tat«  of  mind  an 
that  of  which  he  was  telling,  and  that 
his  mother's  heady  wines  had  probably 
for  some  moments  been  responsible  for 
his  prolixity.  Very  soon,  however,  he 
overcame  the  slight  disorder  of  his 
ideas,  and  continued  with  a  grace  which 
was  really  perfect. 

"  I  was  a  little  absent-minded,  I  will 
confess,  but  not  at  all  besotted.  On 
the  contrary,  I  had  poetical  visions. 
From  the  litter  scattered  on  the  floor 
by  my  imagination,  I  saw  a  thousand 
odd  figures  arise.  They  were  all  women, 
some  attired  as  for  an  old-fashioned 
court  ball,  others  as  for  a  Flemish  peas- 
ant festival ;  the  former  embaiTossed  by 
contact  of  their  crinoline  and  laces  with 
the  fresh  straw,  which  impeded  their 
steps  and  wounded  their  feet ;  the  latter 
in  short  dresses,  shod  in  great  wooden 
shoes,  which  tramped  lustily  over  the 
litter,  while  their  wearers  laughed  till 
their  mouths  were  opened  welluigh 
from  ear  to  ear,  at  the  odd  appearance 
of  the  others. 

"  With  regard  to  this  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, it  was,  as  the  canvases  of  Rubens 
have  been  called,  the  festival  of  flesh. 
Large  hands,  red  cheeks,  powerful  shoul- 
ders, very  prominent  noses  upon  bloom- 
ing faces,  still  with  admirable  eyes,  and 
a  sort  of  cappadiue  attraction  like  your 
sofas  and  easy-chairs,  which  had  under- 
gone this  magic  transformation.  I  can- 
not otherwise  explain  to  myself  the 
point  of  departure  of  my  hallucination. 

'*  These  splendid,  great  strapping  wo- 
men abandoned  themselves  entirely  to 
a  light-hearted  joy  ;  jumped  up  a  foot 
in  the  air  and  came  down  again,  to 
make  the  pendants  of  the  candelabra 
vibrate,  some  of  them  rolling  upon  the 
straw,  and  getting  up  again  with  empty 
wheat-ears  tangled  in  their  hair  of  red- 
dened gold.  Opposite  these  the  prin- 
cesses of  the  fan  attempted  a  stately 
dance  without  being  able  to  accomplish 
it.  The  straws  arrayed  themselves 
against  their  furbelows,  the  heat  of  the 
atmosphere  caused  the  paint  to  fall  off, 
the  powder  trickled  down  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  left  the  meagrencss  of 
their  visages  confessed  ;  a  mortal  anguish 
was  depicted  in  their  expressive  eyes. 
Evidently  they  feared  the  shining  of  the 
sun  upon  their  counterfeit  charms,  and 


saw  with  ftiry  the  reality  of  life  ready 
to  triumph  over  them." 

"  Well,  well,  my  son,"  said  the  Mar- 
chioness, *' where  are  you  wandering 
and  what  signifies  all  this  1  Have  yon 
undertaken  the  panegyric  of  viragoB  )  " 

**  I  have  undertaken  nothing  at  a]]," 
replied  the  Duke ;  '*  I  relate ;  I  am 
inventing  nothing.  I  was  under  the 
empire  of  that  vision,  and  I  have  no' 
idea  into  what  reflections  it  would  have 
led  me,  if  I  had  not  heard  a  woniani 
singing  close  by  me  —  " 

Ga€tan  sang  very  pleasantly  the  rua-^ 
tic  words  of  which  he  had  Taithftilly 
retained  the  air,  and  Caroline  b^an 
to  laugh,  remembering  that  she  had' 
sung  that  refrain  of  her  province  before 
perceiving  the  Duke  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

The  Duke  continued  :  "  Then  I  arose, 
and  my  vision  was  completely  dissipated. 
There  was  no  more  straw  upon  the 
floor ;  the  plump  chairs  and  sofas  with 
wooden  legs  were  no  longer  girls  in 
wooden  shoes  from  the  poultry  yard; 
the  slender  candelabra,  with  their  bulg- 
ing ornaments,  were  no  longer  thin 
women  in  hoop-petticoats.  I  was  quite 
alone  in  the  lighted  apartment,  and  had 
completely  come  to  my  senses ;  but  I 
heai-d  the  singing  of  a  village  air  in  a 
style  altogether  rustic  and  true  and' 
charming,  with  a  freshness  of  voice,  too, 
of  which  mine  certainly  can  give  you 
no  idea.  *W^hat!*  cried  I  to  myself, 
'  a  peasant,  a  peasant  girl  in  the  draw> 
ing-room  of  my  mother  ! '  I  kept  stiU, 
hardly  breathing,  and  the  peasant  ^irl 
appeared.  She  passed  before  me  twice 
without  seeing  me,  walking  quickly  and 
almost  touching  me  with  her  dress  of 
pearl-gray  silk." 

"Ah,  that,"  said  the  Marchioness, 
—  '*  that  then  was  Caroline  1 " 

"  It  was  somebody  unknown,"  re- 
joined the  Duke ;  "  a  singular  peasant 
girl,  you  will  agree,  for  she  was  dressed 
like  a  modest  person,  and  of  the  Best 
society.  About  her  head  she  wore 
nothing  but  the  glory  of  her  own  yellow 
hair,  and  she  showed  neither  her  arms 
nor  her  shoulders ;  but  I  saw  her  neck 
of  snow,  and  her  nice  little  hand,  and 
feet  too,  for  she  did  not  have  on  wood- 
en shoes." 

Caroline,  a  little  annoyed  at  the  de- 
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■eriptioo  of  her  person  bj  this  veteran 
LoTelace,  looked  toward  the  Marquis  as 
if  in  protest.  She  was  surprised  to  find 
a  Gertain  anxiety  expressed  in  his  face, 
■nd  he  avoided  her  look  with  a  slight 
MMitraction  of  his  brows. 

The  Duke,  from  whom  nothing  es- 
caped, proceeded  :  ''  This  adorable  appa- 
rition struck  me  all  the  more  that  it 
recalled  to  my  eyes  the  two  types  of  my 
dispelled  vision  ;  that  is,  she  preserved 
all  that  made  the  merit  of  the  one  or 
the  other  :  nobleness  of  bearing  and 
freshness  of  manners,  delicacy  of  fea- 
tures, and  the  glow  of  health.  She 
was  a  queen  and  a  shepherdess  in  the 
same  person." 

"That  is  a  picture  which  docs  not 
flatter,"  said  the  Marchioness,  ''but 
which,  exposed  face  to  face  with  its 
original,  lacks  perhaps  a  lightness  of 
touch.  Ah,  my  son,  may  you  not  again 
be  a  little  —  over-excited  1 " 

"  You  ordered  me  to  speak,"  rejoined 
the  Duke.  "  If  I  speak  too  much,  make 
me  keep  stilL" 

"No,"  was  the  quick  remark  of 
Caroline,  who  observed  a  queer,  half- 
stwpicious  look  upon  the  face  of  the 
Marquis,  and  who  was  anxious  that 
nothing  yague  should  be  left  about  her 
first  interview  with  the  Duke.  "  I  do 
not  recognize  the  original  of  the  picture, 
and  I  wait  for  his  Grace  the  Duke  to 
make  her  speak  a  little." 

"  I  have  a  good  memory  and  I  shall 
invent  nothing,"  rejoined  he.  "Car- 
ried away  by  a  sudden,  irresistible  sym- 
pathy, I  spoke  to  this  young  lady  from 
the  country.  Her  voice,  her  look,  her 
neat,  frank  replies,  her  air  of  goodness, 
of  real  innocence,  —  the  innocence  of 
the  heart,  —  won  me  to  such  a  degree 
that  I  told  her  of  my  esteem  and  re- 
spect at  the  end  of  five  minutes  as 
if  1  had  known  her  all  my  life,  and 
I  felt  myself  jealous  of  her  esteem 
as  if  she  had  been  my  own  sister.  Is 
that  the  truth  this  time,  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Geneix  V 

"I  know  nothing  of  your  private 
wntimenta,  your  Grace,"  replied  Caro- 
^',  "but  you  seemed  to  me  so  affable 
^t  it  never  crossed  my  mind  you 
could  be  tender  in  your  cups,  and  that 
*  »as  very  grateful  for  your  kindness. 
1  Ke  now  that  I  must  put  a  lower  esti- 


mate upon  it,  and  that  there  was  a 
trifle  of  irony  in  the  whole." 

'*And  in  what  do  you  see  that,  if 
you  please  1 " 

'*  In  the  exaggerated  praise  with 
which  you  seem  to  try  to  excite  my 
vanity ;  but  I  protest  against  it,  your 
Grace,  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
more  generous  in  you  not  to  have  com- 
menced the  attack  upon  a  person  so 
inotfen*oive  and  of  so  humble  a  quality 
as  I  am/* 

"  Come  now,"  said  the  Duke,  turning 
toward  his  brother,  who  appeared  to  be 
thinking  upon  an  entirely  different  sub- 
ject, and  who,  nevertheless,  heard  every- 
thing, as  if  in  his  own  despite ;  "  she 
persists  in  suspecting  me  and  in  regard- 
ing my  respect  as  an  injury.  Come 
now,  Marquis,  you  have  been  telling 
her  naughty  things  of  me  ] " 

"That  is  not  a  habit  of  mine,"  an- 
swered the  Marquis,  with  the  gentleness 
of  truth. 

"Well,  then,"  continued  the  Duke, 
"  I  know  who  has  ruined  me  in  the 
opinion  of  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix.  It 
is  an  old  lady  whose  gray  hairs  are 
turning  to  a  slaty  blue,  and  whose 
hands  are  so  thin  that  her  rings  have 
to  be  hunted  up  in  the  sweepings  every 
morning.  She  talked  about  me  to 
Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  other  evening,  and  when  I 
sought  again  the  kindly  look  which  had 
made  my  heart  young,  I  did  not  fiud  it, 
and  I  do  not  find  it  now.  You  see, 
Marquis,  there  is  no  other  way.  Ah  ! 
but  why  are  you  so  silent  1  You  com- 
menced my  eulogy,  and  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Geneix  seems  to  have  confidence  in  you. 
If  you  would  just  commence  again." 

"  My  children,"  said  the  Marchioness, 
"  you  can  resume  the  discussion  another 
time.  I  have  to  dress,  and  I  want  to 
say  something  to  you  before  any  one 
comes  to  interrupt  iis.  The  clock  is 
perhaps  a  few  minutes  slow." 

**I  think,  indeed,  that  it  is  very 
slow,"  observed  Caroline,  rising ;  and, 
leaving  the  Duke  and  the  Marquis  to 
help  their  mother  to  her  apartment, 
the  young  lady  went  quickly  to  the 
drawing-room.  She  expected  to  find 
visitors  there,  for  the  dinner  had  been 
prolonged  a  little  more  than  usual ;  but 
no  one  had  yet  arrived,  and,  instead  of 
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tripping  lightly  about,  singing  as  she 
went,  she  seated  herself  thoughtfully 
by  the  fire. 


VI. 

Caroline  in  her  own  despite  com- 
menced to  find  something  galling  in 
her  situation.  She  had  endeavored  not 
to  think  at  all  about  the  species  of 
domestic  service  which  she  had  hero- 
ically accepted.  No  one,  indeed,  could 
have  been  less  fitted  for  this  complete 
surrender  of  the  will.  She  felt  shocked 
by  the  obstinate  or  afiected  attention 
paid  her  by  the  Duke  d'AUria,  and  she 
considered  herself  constrained  to  hide 
her  impatience  and  disdain.  "  In  my 
sister's  house,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  I 
should  not  be  obliged  to  endure  the 
compliments  of  this  person.  I  should 
put  an  end  to  them  with  a  single  word. 
He  would  think  me  a  prude,  but  that 
would  make  no  difference.  He  would 
be  sent  off,  and  all  would  be  said. 
Here  I  must  be  sprightly  and  polite, 
like  a  lady  of  society,  look  upon  the 
light  side  of  everything,  see  nothing 
offensive  in  the  gallantry  of  a  libertine. 
I  must  guess  the  science  of  the  women 
who  are  broken  in  to  this  kind  of  life. 
If  I  am  as  brusk  with  him  as  my  frank- 
ness would  lead  me  to  be,  the  Duke 
would  get  a  spite  at  me;  he  would 
calumniate  mo  to  revenge  himself,  and 
perhaps  to  have  me  sent  away.  Sent 
away !  Yes,  in  my  position,  one  is 
liable  to  be  surprised  by  any  vile  plot, 
and  dismissed  without  more  ceremony 
than  is  observed  with  the  humblest  ser- 
vant. These  are  the  dangers  and  the 
insults  to  which  I  am  exposed.  I  did 
wrong  to  come  here.  Madame  d'Ar- 
glade  never  told  me  about  this  Duke, 
and  T  have  been  believing  in  an  impos- 
sibility." 

Caroline  was  not  of  an  irresolute 
spirit.  From  the  moment  that  the 
thought  of  going  away  had  occurred  to 
her,  she  began  to  cast  about  in  her 
mind  for  some  other  way  of  supporting 
her  sister.  She  had  received  an  advance 
from  the  Marchioness,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  find  elsewhere  another  advance 
by  which  to  return  it,  if  the  conduct  of 
the  Duke  should  not  permit  of  her 


remaining  with  his  mother  till  the  tioM 
paid  for  by  the  little  sum  sent  ta 
Camille  had  been  duly  served.  Thus 
Caroline  came  to  think  of  the  few  hun- 
dreds of  francs  offered  her  by  her  nurse, 
whose  letter  received  that  morning  was 
yet  in  her  pocket  She  now  read  that 
artless  and  motherly  letter  agaiu,  and^ 
thinking  how  great  a  benefaction  can 
go  with  the  unpretending  charity  of  the 
poor,  she  felt  herself  once  more  deeply 
touched  and  she  wept. 

The  Marquis  entered  and  found  her 
wiping  her  eyes.  She  folded  up  the 
letter  again  and  put  it  unaffectedly  back 
in  her  pocket,  without  attempting  to 
conceal  her  emotion  under  an  assump- 
tion of  cheerfulness.  Nevertheless  she 
remarked  a  shade  of  irony  upon  M.  de 
Villemer's  face,  which  usually  was  so 
kind.  She  looked  at  him  as  if  asking 
whom  he  wanted  to  ridicule,  and  he, 
becoming  slightly  embarrassed,  hesitated 
for  words,  and  ended  by  saying  quite 
simply,  "  You  were  weeping  1 " 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "but  not  from 
sorrow." 

"  You  have  received  good  news  %  " 

"  No,  a  proof  of  friendship." 

"You  ought  to  receive  such  things 
frequently." 

"  There  are  testimonies  more  or  less 
sincere." 

"  You  seem  to  be  in  a  doubting  mood 
to-day ;  you  are  not  every  day  so  mis- 
trustful." 

"  No,  not  every  day ;  I  am  not  nat- 
urally distrustful.  Are  you,  M.  de 
Villemer?" 

Urbain  was  always  a  little  startled 
when  questioned  directly  about  him- 
self. It  cost  him  an  effort  to  interro- 
gate others,  and  to  be  questioned  in 
return  caused  him  a  species  of  trouble. 

"I,"  he  answered,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  —  "  I  do  not  know.  I  should 
bo  very  much  at  a  loss  how  to  tell  yoa 
what  I  am  —  at  this  moment  especially." 

"  Yes,  you  appear  to  be  preoccupied," 
rejoined  Caroline;  "do  not  make  an 
effort  to  speak  to  me,  M.  de  Villemer.*' 

"  Pardon  me,  I  want  —  I  would  like 
to  speak  with  you ;  but  it  is  a  very  deli- 
cate matter.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
begin.'' 

"  Ah  !  indeed  1  You  disqtiiet  me  a 
little.    And  yet  it  seems  t^zne  that  it 
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vill  be  well  for  me  to  know  what  you 
are  thmking  about  just  now." 

"Well  —  yea,  you  are  right.     Quick, 

tiien,  for  we  may  be  interrupted  at  any 

moment     I  shall  not  have  to  say  much, 

I  hopci  to  make  you  understand  me. 

I  love  my  brother ;  to-day  especially  1 

lore  him  tenderly.     1  am  certain  of  his 

nnccritj ;  but  his  imagination  is  very 

lively,  — you  have  just  had  evidence  of 

that     In  short,  if  he  has  been  a  little 

too  persistent  in  his  endeavor  to  change 

the  mi&vorable  impression  of  him  which 

perhaps  you  may  not  have  at  all,  and 

which,  in  any  case,  he  does  not  merit 

but  to  a  certain  degree,  I  would  like  to 

have  you  promise  to  speak  of  it  to  my 

mother  and  to  my  mother  only.     Do 

not  think  it  strange  or  impertinent  in 

me  to  volunteer  my  advice.     I   have 

such  a  desire  to  see  my  mother  happy, 

aod  I  see  so  clearly  that  you  already 

contribute  largely  to  her  happiness,  the 

society  of  an   intelligent   and   worthy 

peraoQ  is  so  necessary  to  her,  and  it 

^uld  probably  be  so  impossible  for  her 

to  replace  you,  that  I  would,  knowing 

yoa  to  be  happy  and  satisfied  in  your 

position,  like  to  believe  that  you  will 

always  he  with  her.     And  now  you  know 

the  only  thing  upon  which  I  have  been 

preoccupied.'* 

"I  thank  you  for  this  explanation, 
M.  de  Villemer,"  replied  Caroline,  "  and 
I  will  confess  I  expected  that  your  in- 
t^ity  would  some  day  consent  to  give 

"My  integrity  1  But  my  whole  ex- 
planation consists  in  this :  my  brother 
is  hght-hearted,  amiable,  and  if  his 
gayetj^has  become  painful  to  you,  my 
mother,  able  to  restrain  him  and  pos- 
sessing in  that  respect  an  ascendency 
over  him  which  I  cannot  have,  would 
on  the  one  hand  know  how  to  reassure 
you,  and  how  on  the  other,  to  keep  my 
brother's  vivacity  of  speech  within 
proper  bounds." 

"Yes,  yes,  we  understand  each  other," 
wjoined  Caroline  ;  "  but  we  are  not 
qnite  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the 
"w»n8  of  curing  the  — the  amiable 
sportiveness  of  his  Grace,  the  Duke. 
You  think  that  Madame  the  Marchion- 
^  will  be  able  to  preserve  me  from  it ; 
*nd  I  believe  that  between  an  adored 
»»  and  a  tender  mother  no  one  can  or 


ought  to  carry  complaints.  Before  cer- 
tain judges  we  are  never  right.  I  have 
been  thinking  exactly  of  this  situation, 
and  I  foresaw  with  real  sorrow  that  a 
moment  might  come  when  1  should  be 
compelled  —  " 

"To  go  away  from  us,  to  leave  my 
mother  1"  asked  the  Marquis,  with  a 
sudden  eagerness,  which  he  repressed 
immediately.  "  That  was  exactly  what 
1  feared.  If  that  idea  has  already  en- 
tered your  mind,  I  am  very  much  dis- 
tressed ;  but  1  do  not  believe  it  is  well 
founded.  Be  careful  not  to  be  unjust. 
My  brother  was  very  much  excited  to- 
day. A  particular  circumstance,  a 
family  matter  having  much  to  do  with 
the  feelings,  had  almost  overcome  him 
this  moniing.  This  evening  he  was 
happy,  merry,  and  therefore  impulsive. 
When  you  know  him  better  —  " 

The  bell  was  heard  to  ring.  The 
Marquis  started.  Friends  arrived.  He 
was  compelled  to  leave  in  suspense 
many  things  which  he  would  have  liked 
to  say  and  not  to  say.  He  hastened  to 
add,  **  Now,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  in 
the  name  of  my  mother,  do  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  take  a  step  which  would  be  so 
sad,  so  grievous  to  her.  If  I  dared,  if  I 
had  the  right,  I  would  pray  you  to  de- 
cide nothing  without  consulting  me  —  ** 

"  The  respect  to  which  your  charac- 
ter gives  you  the  right,"  replied  Caro- 
line, "  gives  you  also  the  right  to  coun- 
sel me,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  prom- 
ise you  what  you  have  been  kind  enough 
to  aflk." 

The  Marquis  had  no  time  to  express 
his  gratitude.  They  were  no  longer 
alone  in  the  drawing-room  ;  but  there 
was  an  extraordinary  eloquence  in  his 
look,  and  Caroline  found  again  in  it  the 
confidence  and  affection  which  had  ap- 
peared under  a  cloud  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  interview.  The  eyes  of 
the  Marquis  had  that  remarkable  beauty 
which  can  spring  only  from  an  ardent 
soul  joined  to  great  purity  of  thought. 
They  were  the  only  expression  of  his 
inner  nature  which  his  timidity  did  not 
succeed  in  paralyzing.  Caroline  under- 
stood him  now,  and  nothing  confused, 
nothing  troubled  her  in  the  language  of 
those  clear  eyes  which  she  questioned 
frequently  as  the  keepers  of  her  con- 
science and  the  guides  of  her  conduct 
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Caroline  really  had  a  veneration  for 
this  man,  whose  character  every  one 
appreciated,  but  whose  intelligence  and 
delicacy  every  one  did  not  fathom  or 
divine.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  satis- 
faction in  which  their  conversation  had 
just  ended,  she  sought  in  going  over  it 
again  to  herself  to  imderstand  it  in  all 
its  bearings.  She  thought  quickly,  and, 
while  going  about  the  drawing-room  to 
do  the  honors,  —  within  the  limits  of 
the  favor  and  reserve  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  her,  and  whose  exact  lines 
she  had  easily  observed  from  the  first,  — 
she  demanded  of  herself  whv  the  Mar- 
quis  had  seemed  to  waver  among  two  or 
three  successive  ideas  in  speaking  to 
her.  At  first  he  had  appeared  disposed 
to  reproach  her  for  believing  in  the  flat- 
teries of  the  Duke,  then  he  had  given 
her  a  friendly  warning  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  tliese  attixcks,  and  finally,  as 
soon  as  she  had  expressed  her  displeas- 
ure at  them,  he  himself  had  hastened  to 
allay  it.  She  had  never  seen  him  irres- 
olute, and,  if  his  language  was  frequent- 
ly timid,  his  convictions  were  never  so. 
"  It  must  be,"  she  thought,  "  that  in  the 
first  place  he  considered  me  imprudent, 
and  his  brother  likely  to  take  advantage 
of  the  fact ;  in  the  second  place,  it  must 
be  that  I  am  really  more  necessary  to 
his  much-loved  mother,  already,  than  I 
could  have  believed.  At  all  events, 
there  is  a  hidden  something  in  this 
which  I  cannot  understand,  and  which 
I  suppose  he  will  explain  to  me  hereaf- 
ter. Whatever  it  may  be,  I  am  free. 
Five  hundred  francs  will  not  bind  me  a 
day,  an  hour,  in  a  humiliating  position. 
I  have  not  yet  sent  off  my  answer  to 
Justine." 

We  see  how  far  the  honest,  clear  con- 
science of  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix  was 
from  seeking  in  the  constrained  silence 
of  the  Marquis  an  unbecoming  senti- 
ment or  an  instinct  of  jealousy.  If  the 
Marquis  had  been  questioned  at  that 
moment,  could  he  have  answered  with 
BO  much  assurance,  "  With  me  it  is 
onlv  a  respectful  esteem  and  filial  solici- 
tude "  ] 

At  that  moment,  in  point  of  fact,  M. 
de  Villemer  was  by  no  means  pleased 
with  his  brother,  and  listened  to  him 
with  an  impatience  which  was  painfril 
enough.      The  Duke,   having  entered 


the  drawing-room  with  his  mother,  had 
come  and  seated  himself  near  him  be- 
hind the  piano,  an  isolated  and  pro- 
tected place,  which  was  a  favorite  with 
the  Marquis ;  here  then  the  Duke  b^an 
the  following  conversation,  speaking  in 
a  low  voice  but  in  a  very  lively  man- 
ner :  — 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  you  saw  her  aloDc 
just  now  ;  did  you  speak  to  her  of  me ) " 

**  But,"  replied  M.  de  Villemer,  "  what 
singular  persistency  ! " 

"  There  is  nothing  singular  about  it," 
rejoined  the  Duke,  as  if  he  were  con- 
tinuing the  details  of  a  confidential 
disclosure  already  made.  '*  I  am  strack, 
touched,  taken.  I  am  in  love  if  you 
will.  Yes,  in  love  with  her,  upon  my 
honor  !  It  is  no  joke.  Are  you  going 
to  reproach  me,  when  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  make  you  my  confidant  t 
Was  that  not  agreed  upon  this  morning  t 
Did  we  not  swear  to  tell  each  other 
everything,  and  to  be  each  other's  best 
friend  1  I  asked  you  whether  you  had 
any  feeling  for  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix ; 
you  answered  me  *  No,'  very  seriously. 
Do  not,  therefore,  think  it  extraordinary 
that  I  ask  you  to  serve  me  with  her." 

"  My  friend,"  replied  the  Marquis, 
"  I  have  done  exactly  the  contrary  of 
what  you  would  have  me  to  do.  I  told 
her  to  take  nothing  you  said  too  seri- 
ously." 

"  Ah,  traitor  !  "  cried  the  Duke,  with 
a  gayety  whose  frankness  was  as  a  repa- 
ration for  his  former  prejudices  against 
his  brother,  "  that  is  the  way  you  serve 
your  friends.  Trust  in  Pylaides !  At 
the  first  call  he  resigns  ;  he  whistles  at 
my  dreams,  and  gives  my  hopes  to  the 
winds.  But  what  do  you  suppose  will 
become  of  me,  if  you  abandon  me  in 
this  fashion  ] " 

"  For  that  kind  of  service  I  have  n't 
even  common  sense,  you  see  very 
plainly." 

"  That 's  so ;  at  the  first  difiiculty 
you  renounce  it.  Well,  but  I  am  mad- 
dened. I  have  driven  from  my  heart 
all  that  is  not  you,  and  none  but  you 
shall  hear  of  mv  new  flames." 

*'  With  regard  to  the  present  one  at 
least,  will  you  pledge  me  your  honor  1 " 

"  Ah  !  you  are  in  great  fear  lest  I 
compromise  her  ]  " 

"  That  would  give  me  serious  pain. 
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"Bah !    Come  now,  why  1 " 

"  Because  she  is  proud,  sensitiye  per- 
haps, and  would  leave  xaj  mother,  who 
dotes  upon  her,  —  have  you  not  ob- 
served that  I " 

"  Tes,  and  it  is  that  very  thing  which 
has  turned  my  head.  She  must  really 
be  a  girl  of  great  cleverness  and  a  deal 
of  heart  Our  mother  has  such  perfect 
tact  This  evening,  in  taking  me  to 
task  a  little  for  what  she  considered  mv 
attempt  at  teasmg,  she  held  the  sugar- 
plum very  high,  saying,  '  Your  conduct 
toward  Caroline  was  neither  proper  nor 
agreeable.  She  is  a  person  of  whom 
you  are  not  permitted  to  think.*  The 
deuce !  A  fellow  always  has  the  right 
to  dream ;  that  certainly  harms  no  one. 
Bat  see  though  how  pretty  she  is  ;  how 
alive  in  the  midst  of  all  those  plastered 
women !  One  can  look  at  the  contour 
of  her  face  in  the  nearest  and  most  try- 
ing light ;  one  will  not  see  there  those 
doll,  sticky  lines  which  make  the  others 
look  hke  plaster  casts.  It  is  true  she 
ia  too  pretty  to  be  any  one's  young-lady 
eompanion.  My  mother  can  never  keep 
ber ;  every  one  will  fall  in  love  with  her, 
and  if  she  continues  to  be  well-behaved 
8ome  one  will  want  to  marry  her." 

"  Then,"  rejoined  the  Marquis,  "  you 
cannot  think  of  her." 

"  Why  so,  pray  1 "  demanded  the 
Duke.  "Am  I  not  to-day  a  poor  devil 
with  nothing  in  the  world  1  Is  she  not 
of  good  birth  1  Is  not  her  reputation 
spotless  1  I  should  like  to  know  what 
nij  mother  would  find  to  say  against 
it,  —  she  who  already  calls  the  young 
lady  ber  daughter,  and  who  wishes  us 
to  respect  her  as  if  she  were  our  own 
sister." 

**  You,  sir,  carry  your  enthusiasm  or 
your  joke  to  great  lengths,"  said  the 
Marquis,  stunned  by  what  he  heard. 

"  Good,*'  thought  the  Duke,  "  he  has 
forgotten  his  brotherly  thee  and  thou; 
he  calls  me  *  you,  sir.* '' 

And  be  continued  to  maintain  with 
astonishing  seriousness  that  he  was 
quite  capable  of  marrying  Mile,  de 
Ssint^Jeneix,  if  there  were  no  other 
nieans  of  winning  her.  "  I  should  pre- 
fer to  run  away  with  her,"  he  added ; 
**that  would  better  accord  with  my 
^»aal  way  of  doing  things ;  but  I  no 
longer  have  the  roeans  with  which  to 


run  away  with  her,  and  now  my  laun- 
dress herself  would  not  trust  herself  to 
my  hands.  Besides,  it  is  time  to  break 
with  my  entire  past.  I  have  said  it  to 
you,  and  it  is  done,  because  I  have  said 
it.  Starting  from  to-day,  —  a  complete 
reformation  along  the  whole  line.  You 
are  going  to  see  a  new  man,  —  a  man 
whom  I  myself  do  not  know,  and  who 
indeed  is  going  to  astonish  me ;  but 
that  man,  I  feel  now,  is  capable  of  all 
things,  all,  even  to  believe,  to  love,  and 
to  marry.  So  good  evening,  brother ; 
those  are  my  last  words  ;  if  you  do  not 
j  repeat  them  to  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneiz,  it 
is  because  you  wish  to  do  nothing  to 
aid  me  in  my  conversion.'* 

The  Duke  withdrew,  leaving  his 
brother  stupefied,  —  divided  between 
the  necessity  of  believing  him  sincere  in 
his  momentary  passion  and  the  indigni- 
ty of  being  solicited  as  an  accomplice  in 
a  flagrant  libertinism. 

'*  But  no,"  he  said  to  himself,  going 
to  his  own  apartments ;  '*  that  was  all 
merely  his  gayety,  his  trifling,  his  folly, 
—  or  it  was  still  the  wine.  Neverthe- 
less, this  morning  in  the  grove  he  in- 
terrogated  me  about  Caroline  with  a 
surprising  insistence,  and  that,  too,  al- 
most in  the  midst  of  my  confidences 
concerning  my  past,  which  he  received 
with  genuine  emotion,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  What  kind  of  a  man  then  is  this 
brother  of  mine  1  Not  twelve  hours 
ago,  he  thought  of  killing  himself.  He 
hated  me,  he  detested  himself.  Then  I 
believed  I  had  won  his  heart.  He 
sobbed  in  my  arms.  All  day  long  it 
has  been  the  extreme  of  impulse  and 
devotion,  winning  tenderness  and  good- 
will ;  and  to-night  I  no  longer  know 
what  it  is.  Has  his  reason  received 
some  shock  in  the  uncurbed  life  which 
he  has  hitherto  led,  or  did  he  indeed 
make  sport  of  me  all  the  fore  part  of 
the  day  1  Am  I  the  dupe  of  my  need 
to  love  1  Shall  I  have  cause  for  bitter 
repentance,  or  have  I  in  &ct  taken  upon 
myself  the  task  of  caring  for  a  diseased 
brain  r* 

In  his  fright  the  Marquis  accepted 
this  latter  supposition  as  the  less  appall- 
ing ;  but  another  anguish  was  mingled 
with  it.  The  Marquis  felt  himself 
bruised  and  irritated  by  a  sentiment 
which  he  did  not  avow  to  himself,  and 
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to  which  he  would  not  so  much  as  give 
a  name.  He  set  himself  to  work  and 
worked  badly.  He  went  to  bed  and 
slept  still  worse. 

As  for  the  Duke,  he  innocently 
nibbed  his  hands.  "I  have  succeeded," 
said  he  to  himself ;  "  I  have  found  the 
proper  reaction  against  his  despair. 
Poor,  dear  brother  !  I  have  turned  his 
head,  T  have  aroused  his  feelings,  I  have 
excited  his  jealousy.  He  is  in  love. 
He  will  be  cured,  and  he  will  live.  For 
passion  there  is  no  remedy  but  passion. 
It  is  not  my  mother  who  would  have 
found  that  out,  and  if  she  is  opposed  to 
so  humble  a  match,  she  will  forgive  me 
for  making  it  on  the  day  when  she  shall 
know  that  my  brother  would  have  died 
of  his  regrets  and  of  his  constancy.'* 

The  Duke  was  not  perhaps  mistaken, 
and  a  wiser  man  could  have  been  less 
ingenious.  He  would  have  endeavored 
to  lead  the  Marquis  back  to  an  interest 
in  life  through  the  love  of  letters, 
through  filial  affection,  through  reason 
and  duty,  —  things  which  were  all  ex- 
cellent, but  which  the  invalid  himself 
had  long  since  vainly  called  to  his  aid. 
^  Now  the  Duke,  from  his  point  of  view, 
imagined  that  he  had  rescued  every- 
thing, and  did  not  foresee  that  with  an 
I  exclusive  nature  like  his  brother's,  the 
remedy  might  soon  become  worse  than 
:the  disease.  The  Duke,  knowing  hu- 
man susceptibility  through  himself,  be- 
lieved in  a  general  susceptibility  in 
women,  and  admitted  no  exceptions. 
According  to  his  ideas,  Caroline  would 
not  make  any  struggle  at  all ;  he  be- 
lieved her  already  quite  disposed  to 
love  the  Marquis.  "She  is  a  good 
young  woman,"  he  said  to  himself; 
*"  not  at  all  ambitious,-  and  entirely  dis- 
interested. 'I  judged  her  at  the  first 
glance,  and  my  mother  assures  me  that 
I  am  not  mistaken.  She  will  yield 
through  her  need  to  love  some  one,  and 
through  allurement,  too,  for  my  brother 
has  great  attractions  for  an  intelligent 
•woman.  If  she  resists  him  awhile,  it 
will  be  all  the  better;  he  will  be  so 
'much  the  more  attached  to  her.  My 
mother  will  see  nothing  of  this,  and  if 
she  does  see  it,  it  will  agitate  her,  it 
will  occupy  her  too.  She  will  be  good, 
she  will  preach  the  requirements  of 
caste,  and  yield  to  endearment.     These 


little  domestic  emotions  will  rescue  her 
from  the  tedium  which  is  her  greatest 
torment." 

To  these  heartless  calculations  the 
Duke  gave  himself  up  with  perfect 
candor.  He  grew  tender  himself  over 
this  sort  of  puerility  which  oftentimes 
characterizes  corruption  as  an  exhaus- 
tion. He  laughed  to  himself  as  he  regard- 
ed the  beautiful  victim  already  immolated, 
in  imagination  to  his  projects ;  and  if  any 
one  had  questioned  him  on  the  subject^ 
he  would  have  answered  with  a  laugh, 
that  he  was  in  the  act  of  arranging  a 
romance  after  the  manner  of  Florian,  as 
a  beginning  to  his  contemplated  life  of  . 
sentiment  and  innocence. 

He  remained  in  the  drawing-room  the 
whole  evening,  and  found  the  means  to 
speak  to  Caroline  without  being  over- 
heard. *'  My  mother  has  been  scolding 
me,"  he  said.  **  It  appears  that  I  have 
been  absurd  with  you.  I  did  not  sus- 
pect such  a  thing,  I  assure  you,  for  I 
really  wanted  to  prove  to  you  my  re- 
spect. In  a  word,  my  mother  has  made 
me  pledge  my  honor  that  I  will  not 
think  of  making  love  to  you,  and  I 
pledged  it  without  hesitation.  Are  you 
quieted  nowT' 

"  All  the  more  that  I  have  not  thought 
of  being  disquieted." 

"  That 's  fortunate.  Since  my  mother 
forced  me  into  the  rudeness  of  saying  to 
a  woman  what  we  never  say,  even  when 
we  think  it,  let  us  be  good  friends  like 
two  well-meaning  people  as  we  are,  and 
let  us  be  frank  with  each  other  to  com- 
mence with.  Promise  me,  then,  no 
longer  to  speak  ill  of  me  to  my  brother." 

"  No  longer  1  When,  pray,  have  I 
spoken  ill  of  you  to  him  1 " 

"  You  did  not  complain  of  my  imper- 
tinence —  there,  this  evening  t  *' 

"  I  said  that  I  dreaded  your  raillery, 
and  that,  if  it  continued,  I  should  go 
away  ;  that  is  all." 

"  Indeed,"  thought  the  Duke,  "  they 
are  already  on  better  terms  than  I  had 
hoped."  He  rejoined,  "  If  you  think  of 
quitting  my  mother  on  my  accotmt,  it 
will  condemn  me  to  go  away  from  her 
myself." 

"  That  could  not  be  thought  of.  A 
son  giving  place  to  a  stranger !  " 

"That  nevertheless  is  what  I  have 
resolved  to  do,  if  I  displease  you  and  if 
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I  frighten  you ;  but  remain,  and  com- 
mand me  to  be  and  do  as  you  would 
wish.  Ought  I  never  to  see  you,  never 
speak  to  you,  not  even  salute  you  1 " 

"  I  exact  no  affectation  in  any  sense 
whatever.  You  are  too  clever  and  ex- 
perienced not  to  have  understood  that  I 
am  not  skilled  enough  in  the  artifices 
of  speech  to  sustain  any  assault  against 
you." 

"  You  are  too  modest ;  but  since  you 
I  do  not  wish  that  the  prescribed  forms 
of  admiration  should  mingle  with  those 
of  respect,  and  since  the  attention, 
which  it  is  so  difficult  for  you  not  to 
awaken,  alarms  and  afflicts  you,  be  at 
ease ;  I  consider  it  said  and  done  :  you 
will  have  no  further  cause  of  complaint 
in  me.  I  swear  it  by  all  that  a  man 
can  hold  sacred,  —  by  my  mother  !  " 

After  having  thus  made  reparation 
for  his  fault  and  reassured  Caroline, 
whose  going  away  would  have  foiled  his 
plan,  the  Duke  began  to  speak  to  her 
of  Urbain  with  a  veritable  enthusiasm. 
Upon  this  point  he  was  so  thoroughly 
sincere,  that  MUe.  de  Saint-Geneix  laid 
aside  her  prejudices.  Her  mind  became 
calm  again,  and  she  hastened  to  write 
to  Camille  that  everything  was  going 
well,  that  the  Duke  was  much  better 
than  his  reputation,  and  that,  at  all 
events,  he  had  engaged  upon  his  honor 
not  to  disturb  her. 

During  the  month  succeeding  that 
day  Caroline  saw  very  little  of  M.  de 
Villemer.  He  was  obliged  to  be  occu- 
pied with  the  details  of  settling  his 
brother's  debts ;  then  he  absented  him- 
self. He  told  his  mother  that  he  was 
going  to  Normandy  to  see  a  certain  his- 
torical castle  whose  plan  was  necessary 
for  his  work,  and  he  set  out  in  quite 
an  opposite  direction,  confiding  to  the 
Duke  alone  that  he  was  going  in  the 
strictest  incognito  to  see  his  son. 

As  for  the  Duke  himself,  he  was  very 
busy  with  the  change  of  his  pecuniary 
position.  He  sold  his  horses,  his  furni- 
ture and  personal  property,  discharged 
his  lackeys,  and  came,  at  the  request  of 
his  mother,  to  install  himself  provision- 
ally, for  economy's  sake,  in  a  suite  of 
apartments  between  the  ground  floor 
sod  the  first  story  of  her  hotel,  which 
was  going  to  be  sold  also,  but  with  the 
reservation  that  the  Marquis  should  re- 


main for  ten  years  the  principal  tenant, 
and  that  nothing  should  be  changed  in 
the  apartments  of  his  mother. 

Urbain  himself  had  ascended  to  the 
third  story  and  piled  up  his  books  in  a 
lodging  more  than  modest,  protesting 
that  he  had  never  been  better  off,  and 
that  he  had  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
Champs-Elysees.  During  his  absence 
the  preparations  for  the  departure  to 
the  country  were  made,  and  Mile,  de 
Saint-Geneix  wrote  to  her  sister :  "  I 
am  counting  the  days  which  separate  us 
from  the  blissful  time  when  I  can  at 
last  walk  to  my  heart's  content,  and 
breathe  a  pure  air.  I  have  enough  of 
flowers  which  faint  and  die  upon  the 
mantels ;  I  am  thirsty  for  those  which 
bloom  in  the  open  fields.'* 


VII. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  KARQUIS   DB  VILLEMEB 
TO  THE  DUKE  D'aLERIA. 

PoLiGNAC,  via  Le  Puy  (Haute-Loire), 
May  1,  '45. 

The  address  I  give  you  is  a  secret 
which  I  intrust  to  you,  and  which  I  am 
happy  to  intrust  to  you.  If  by  any 
unforeseen  accident  I  should  chance  to 
die,  away  from  you,  you  would  know 
that  your  first  duty  would  be  to  send 
hither  and  see  that  the  child  was  not 
neglected  by  the  people  in  whose  charge 
I  have  placed  him.  These  people  do 
not  know  who  I  am ;  they  know  neither 
my  name  nor  my  country ;  they  are  not 
aware  even  that  the  child  is  mine. 
That  these  precautions  are  necessary,  I 

have   already  told  you.     M.  de  G 

clings  to  suspicions  which  would  natu- 
rally lead  him  to  doubt  the  legitimacy 
of  his  daughter,  — really  his  own,  never- 
theless. This  fear  was  the  torture  of 
their  unhappy  mother,  to  whom  I  swore 
that  the  existence  of  Didier  should  be 
concealed  until  Laura's  fortune  had  been 
assured.  I  have  noticed  more  than 
once  the  uneasy  curiosity  with  which 
my  movements  have  been  watched.  I 
cannot  therefore  cloud  them  too  much 
in  mystery. 

This  is  my  reason  for  placing  my  son 
so  far  away  from  me  and  in  a  province 
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where  having  no  other  interests  of  any 
kind,  I  run  less  risk  than  I  should  else- 
where of  being  betrayed  through  some 
accidental  meeting.  The  people  with 
whom  I  have  to  deal  give  me  every  pos- 
sible guaranty  of  their  honesty,  good- 
will, and  discretion,  in  the  single  fact 
that  they  abstain  from  questioning  or 
watching  me.  The  nurse  is  the  niece 
of  Joseph,  that  good  old  servant  whom 
we  lost  a  year  ago.  It  was  he  who 
recommended  her  to  me ;  but  she,  too, 
is  in  complete  ignoi:ance  regarding  me. 
She  knows  me  by  the  name  of  **  Ber- 
nyer."  The  woman  is  young,  healthy, 
and  good-humored,  a  simple  peasant, 
but  comfortably  provided  for.  I  should 
fear  that,  in  making  her  richer,  I  could 
not  eradicate  the  parsimonious  habits 
of  the  country,  vhich,  I  perceive,  are 
even  more  inveterate  here  than  else- 
where ;  and  I  have  held  merely  to  this, 
that  the  poor  child,  while  brought  up 
in  the  true  conditions  of  rustic  develop- 
ment, should  not  have  to  suffer  from  an 
excess  of  these  conditions;  this  excess 
having  precisely  the  same  effect  upon 
children  that  lack  of  sunlight  produces 
upon  plants. 

My  hosts,  for  I  am  writing  this  in 
their  house,  are  farmers,  having  charge 
of  the  enclosed  grounds,  within  which 
rises,  from  a  rocky  platform,  one  of  the 
rudest  of  mediaeval  fortresses,  the  cradle 
of  that  family  whose  last  representatives 
played  such  an  unhappy  part  in  the 
recent  vicissitudes  of  our  monarchy. 
Their  ancestors  in  this  province  played 
no  less  sad  a  one,  and  no  less  important 
to  an  age  when  the  feudal  system  had 
made  the  part  of  king  very  insignificant. 
It  is  not  without  interest  for  the  his- 
torical work  upon  which  I  am  engaged, 
to  gather  up  the  traditions  here  and 
to  study  the  look  and  character  of  the 
old  manor  and  the  surrounding  coim- 
try;  so  I  have  not  absolutely  deceived 
my  mother  in  telling  her  that  I  was 
going  to  travel  in  "  search  of  informa- 
tion." 

There  is  really  much  to  be  learned 
here  in  the  very  heart  of  our  beautiful 
France,  which  it  is  not  fashionable  to 
visit,  and  which  consequently  still  hides 
its  shrines  of  poetry  and  its  mines  of 
science  in  inaccessible  nooks.  Here  is 
a  country  without  roads,  without  guides, 


without  any  facilities  for  locomotion, 
where  every  discovery  must  be  con- 
quered at  the  price  of  danger  or  fatigue. 
The  inhabitants  know  as  little  about  it 
as  strangers.  Their  purely  rural  lives 
confine  their  ideas  of  locality  to  a  veiy 
limited  horizon :  on  a  stroll,  then,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  any  information,  if 
you  do  not  know  the  names  and  relative 
situations  of  all  the  little  straggling  vil- 
lages ;  indeed,  without  a  very  complete 
map  to  consult  at  every  step,  although 
I  have  been  in  this  country  three  times 
in  the  two  years  of  DidiePs  life  here,  I 
could  find  my  way  only  in  a  straight 
line,  a  thing  entirely  out  of  the  question 
over  a  soil  cut  up  with  deep  ravines, 
crossed  in  every  way  by  lofty  walls  of 
lava,  and  furrowed  by  numerous  tor- 
rents. 

But  I  need  not  go  far  to  appreciate 
the  wild  and  striking  character  of  the 
landscape.  Nothing,  my  friend,  can 
give  you  an  idea  of  this  basin  of  Le  Puy 
with  its  picturesque  beauty,  and  I  can 
think  of  no  place  more  difficult  to 
describe.  It  is  not  Switzerland,  it  is 
less  terrible ;  it  is  not  Italy,  it  is  more 
lovely ;  it  is  Central  France  with  all  its 
Vesuviuses  extinct  and  clothed  with 
splendid  vegetation ;  and  yet  it  is  neith- 
er Auvergne  nor  Limosin,  with  which 
you  are  familiar. 

.  •  .  •  • 

But  I  have  said  enough  to  keep  my 
promise  and  to  give  you  some  general 
idea  of  the  country.  My  dear  brother, 
you  urged  me  to  write  a  long  letter, 
foreseeing  that,  in  my  lonely,  sleepless 
hours,  I  should  think  too  much  about 
myself,  my  sad  life,  and  my  painful 
past,  in  the  presence  of  this  chOd  who 
is  sleeping  yonder  while  I  write !  It  is 
true  that  the  sight  of  him  reopens  many 
wounds,  and  that  it  is  doing  me  a  kind- 
ness to  compel  me  to  forget  myself  while 
generalizing  my  impressions.  And  yet 
I  find,  here  powerful  emotions,  too, 
which  are  not  without  sweetness.  Shall 
I  close  my  letter  before  I  have  spoken 
of  him?  You  see  I  hesitate;  I  fear  I 
shall  make  you  smile.  You  pretend  to 
detest  children.  As  for  me,  without 
feeling  that  repugnance  I  used  formerly 
to  shrink  from  coming  in  contact  with 
these  little  beings,  whose  helpless  can- 
dor had    something    appalling  to  my 
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mind.  To-day  I  am  totally  changed  in 
this  regard,  and  even  if  you  should 
laugh  at  me,  I  must  still  open  my  heart 
to  you  without  reserve.  Yes,  yes,  my 
friend,  I  must  do  it.  That  you  may 
know  me  thoroughly,  I  ought  to  conquer 
my  sensitiveness. 

Well,  then,  you  must  know  I  worship 
this  child,  and  I  see,  that  sooner  or 
later,  he  will  be  my  whole  life  and  my 
whole  aim.  It  is  not  duty  alone  that 
hrings  me  to  him,  it  is  my  own  heart 
that  cries  out  for  him,  when  I  have 
gone  without  seeing  him  fur  a  certain 
length  of  time.  He  is  comfortable  here, 
he  wants  for  nothing,  he  is  growing 
strong,  he  is  beloved.  His  adopted 
parents  are  excellent  souls,  and,  as  to 
caring  for  him  properly,  1  can  see  that 
their  hearts  are  in  the  matter  as  weJl 
as  their  interests.  They  live  in  a  part 
of  the  manor-house  which  yet  remains 
standing  and  which  has  been  suitably 
restored.  They  are  neat  and  painstak- 
ing people,  and  they  are  bringing  up  the 
child  within  these  ruins,  on  the  summit 
of  the  large  rock,  under  a  bright  sky, 
and  in  a  pure  and  bracing  atmosphere. 
The  woman  has  lived  in  Paris ;  she  has 
eorrect  ideas  as  to  the  amount  of  energy 
and  also  of  humoring  that  it  takes  to 
manage  a  child  more  delicate,  indeed, 
than  her  own  children,  but  with  as  good 
a  constitution  ;  so  I  need  not  feel  anx- 
ious about  anything,  but  can  await  the 
age  when  it  will  become  necessary  to 
care  for  and  form  other  material  than 
the  body.  Well !  I  am  ill  at  ease  about 
him  just  as  soon  as  I  am  away  from 
him.  His  existence  then  often  seems 
like  an  anxiety  and  a  deep  trouble  in 
my  hfe ;  but,  when  I  see  him  again,  all 
fears  vanish  and  all  bitterness  is  allayed 
What  shall  I  say  then  1  I  love  him  ! 
I  feel  that  he  belongs  to  me  and  that  I 
belong  equally  to  him.  I  feel  that  he 
is  mine,  yes,  mine,  far  more  than  his 
poor  mother  ever  was;  as  his  features 
and  disposition  become  more  marked,  I 
seek  vainly  in  him  for  something  which 
may  recall  her  to  me,  and  this  some- 
thing does  not  seem  to  unfold.  Con- 
trary to  the  usual  law  which  makes 
boys  rather  than  girls  inherit  the  traits 
of  the  mother,  it  is  his  father  that  this 
child  wiU  resemble,  if  he  continues, 
beoceforth,  to  develop  in  the  way  he 


seems  to  be  doing  now.  He  has  already 
my  indolence  and  the  unconquerable 
timidity  of  my  earliest  years,  which  my 
mother  so  often  tells  me  about,  and  my 
quick,  impulsive  moments  of  unreserved 
confidence,  which  made  her,  she  says, 
forgive  me  and  love  me  in  spite  of  all. 
This  year  he  has  taken  notice  of  my 
presence  near  hina.  He  was  afraid  at 
first,  but  now  he  smiles  and  tries  to 
talk.  His  smile  and  broken  words  make 
me  tremble ;  and  when  he  takes  my 
hand  to  walk,  a  certain  grateful  feeling 
toward  him,  I  cannot  tell  what,  brings 
to  my  eyes  tears  which  I  conceal  with 
difficulty. 

But  this  is  enough,  I  do  not  want  to 
appear  too  much  of  a  child  myself:  I 
have  told  you  this  that  you  may  no 
longer  wonder  why  I  refuse  to  listen  to 
your  plans  for  me.  My  friend,  you 
must  never  speak  to  me  of  love  or  mar- 
riage. I  have  not  store  of  happiness 
enough  to  bestow  any  upon  a  being 
that  would  be  new  to  my  life.  My  life 
itself  is  hardly  sufficient  for  my  duties, 
as  I  see  clearly  in  the  affection  I  have 
for  Didier,  for  my  mother,  and  for  you. 
With  this  thirst  for  study,  which  so 
often  becomes  a  fever  in  me,  what  time 
should  1  have  for  enlivening  the  leisure 
hours  of  a  young  woman  eager  for  hap- 
piuess  and  gayety  1  No,  no,  do  not 
think  of  it ;  and  if  the  idea  of  such  isola- 
tion is  sometimes  fearful  at  my  age, 
help  me  to  await  the  moment  when  it 
will  be  perfectly  natural.  This  will  be 
ray  task  for  several  years  to  come. 
Your  affection,  as  you  know,  will  make 
them  seem  fewer  and  shorter.  Keep  it 
for  me,  indulgent  to  my  faults,  gener- 
ous even  toward  my  confldence. 

P.  S.  I  presume  that  my  mother  has 
left  for  S^val  with  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix, 
and  that  you  have  accompanied  them. 
If  my  mother  is  anxious  about  me,  tell 
her  you  have  heard  from  me  and  that  I 
am  still  in  Normandy. 


VIII. 


The  same  day  on  which  the  Marquis 
wrote  to  his  brother  Caroline  wrote  t« 
her  sister,  and  sketched,  after  her  ow; 
manner,  the  country  where  she  was. 
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StTJLh,  near  Chambon  (Ckeuse),  May  1,  '45. 

At  last,  my  sister,  we  are  here,  and 
it  is  a  terrestrial  pu*adise.     The  castle 
is  old  and  small,  but  well  arranged  for 
comfort  and  picturesque  enough.     The 
park  is   sufficiently   large,  not   any  too 
well  kept,  and  not  in  the  English  fashion 
—  thank    Heaven  !  —  rich    in   fine   old 
trees   covered  with  ivy,  and  in  grasses 
runmng  wild.     The  country  is  delight- 
ful.    We  are  still  in  Auvergne,  in  spite 
of  the  new  boundaries,  but  very  near 
to   the   old  limits  of  La  Marche,  and 
within  a  league  of  a  little  city  called 
Chambon,  through  which  we  passed  on 
our  way  to  the  castle.     This  little  town 
is  very  well  situated.     It  is  reached  by 
a  mountain  ascent,  or  rather,  through  a 
cleft   in  a   deep  ravine ;  for  mountain, 
properly  speaking,  there  is  none      Leav- 
ing  behind  the   broad   plains  of  thin, 
moist  soil,  covered  with  small  trees  and 
lai^e  bushes,  you  descend   into  a  long, 
winding  gorge,  which  in  some  places  en- 
larges into  a  valley.     In  the  bottom  of 
this   ravine,   which    soon   divides    into 
branches,  flow  rivers  of  pure  crystal,  not 
navigable,  and  rather  torrents  than  riv- 
ers,  although   they   only   whirl   along, 
boiling  a  little,  but  threatening  no  dan- 
ger.    As  for  myself,  having  never  known 
anything  but  our  great  plains  and  wide, 
smooth  rivers,  I  am  somewhat  inclined 
to  look  upon  all   here   as  either  hill  or 
abyss ;  but  the    Marchioness,  who   has 
seen  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  laughs 
at  me,  and  pretends  that  all  this  is  as 
insignificant  as  a  table-cover.     So  I  for- 
bear to  give  you  any  enthusiastic  de- 
scription, lest  I  mislead  your  judgment ; 
but  the  Marchioness,  who  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  an  undue  love  of  nature,  will 
never  succeed   in  preventing  me  from 
being  delighted  with  what  I  see. 

It  is  a  country  of  grasses  and  leafage. 
One  continual  cradle  of  verdure.  The 
river,  which  descends  the  ravine,  is 
called  the  Vou^ze,  and  then,  uniting 
with  the  Tarde  at  Chambon,  it  becomes 
the  Char,  which,  again  at  the  end  of  the 
first  valley,  is  called  the  Cher,  a  stream 
that  every  one  knows.  For  myself,  I 
like  the  name  Char  (or  car)  ;  it  is  excel- 
lent for  a  stream  like  this,  which  in 
reality  rolls  along  at  about  the  pace  of  a 
carriage  well  under  way  down  a  gentle 
dope,  where  ther^  is  nothing  to  make 


it  jolt  or  jar  unreasonably.  The  road 
also  is  straight  and  sanded  like  a  garden 
walk,  lined  too  with  magnificent  beeches^ 
through  which  one  can  see  outspread 
the  natural  meadows  that  are  just  now 
one  carpet  of  flowers.  O,  these  lovely 
meadows,  my  dear  Camille  !  How  little 
they  resemble  our  artificial  plains,  where 
you  always  see  the  same  plant  on  ground 
prepared  in  regular  beds  !  Here  you 
feel  that  you  are  walking  over  two  or 
three  layers  of  vegetation,  of  moss,  reeds, 
iris,  a  thousand  kinds  of  grasses,  some 
of  them  pretty,  and  others  prettier  still, 
columbines,  forget-me-nots,  and  I.  know 
not  what  !  There  is  everything  ;  and 
they  all  come  of  their  own  accord,  and 
they  come  always  !  It  is  not  necessary 
to  turn  over  the  ground  once  in  every 
three  or  four  years  to  expose  the  roots 
to  the  air  and  to  begin  over  again  the 
everlasting  harrowing  which  our  indo- 
lent soil  seems  to  need.  And  then^ 
here,  some  of  the  land  is  permitted  to 
go  to  waste  or  poorly  tilled,  or  so  it 
seems ;  and  in  these  abandoned  nooks 
Nature  heartily  enjoys  making  herself 
wild  and  beautiful.  She  shoots  forth  at 
you  gi*eat  briers  which  seem  inexhaust- 
ible and  thistles  that  look  like  African 
plants,  they  flaunt  such  large  coarse 
leaves,  slashed  and  ragged,  to  be  sure, 
but  admirable  in  design  and  effect. 

When  we  had  crossed  the  valley, — 
I  am  speaking  of  yesterday,  —  we  climbed 
a  very  rugged  and  precipitous  ascent. 
The  weather  was  damp,  misty,  charm- 
ing. I  asked  leave  to  walk,  and,  at 
the  height  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet,  I 
could  see  the  whole  of  this  lovely  ra- 
vine of  verdure.  The  far-off^  trees  were 
already  crowding  toward  the  brink  of 
the  water  at  my  feet,  while  from  point 
to  point  in  the  distaQce  rustic  mills  and 
sluices  filled  the  air  with  the  nmffled 
cadences  of  their  sounds.  Mingled  with 
all  this  were  the  notes  of  a  bagpipe 
from  I  know  not  where,  and  which  kept 
repeating  a  simple  but  pleasing  air,  till 
I  hmi  heard  more  than  enough  of  it, 
A  peasant  who  was  walking  in  front  of 
me  began  to  sing  the  words,  following 
and  carrying  along  the  air,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  help  the  musician  through 
with  it.  The  words,  without  rhyme  or 
reason,  seemed  so  curious  that  I  will 
give  them  to  you  •  —  ' 
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"A]»  !  how  hard  are  the  rocks  I 
The  san  melts  them  not,  — 
The  smi,  nor  yet  the  moon  / 
The  lad  who  would  love 
Seeketh  his  pain." 

There  is  always  something  mysterious 
in  peasant  songs,  and  the  music,  as 
defective  as  the  verses,  is  also  mvste- 
rious,  often  sad  and  inducing  fevery. 
For  myself,  condemned  as  I  am  to  do 
my  dreaming  at  lightning  speed,  since 
my  life  does  not  belong  to  me,  I  was 
forcibly  impressed  by  this  couplet,  and 
I  asked  myself  many  times  why  '*the 
moon,"  at  leasts  did  not  melt  the  rocks ; 
did  this  mean  that,  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day,  the  grief  of  the  peasant  lover  is 
as  heavy  as  his  mountains  1 

On  the  top  of  this  hill,  which  ap- 
propriately bristles  with  these  large 
rocks,  80  cruelly  hard,  —  the  Marchion- 
ess says  they  are  small  as  grains  of 
sand,  bat  then  I  never  happened  to  see 
any  such  beautiful  sand,  —  we  entered 
Qpon  a  road  narrower  than  the  high- 
vay,  and,  after  walking  a  little  way 
amid  enclosiires  of  wooded  grounds,  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  the 
castle,  which  is  entirely  shaded  by  the 
trees,  and  not  imposing  in  appearance ; 
bat  on  the  other  side  it  commands  the 
whole  beautiful  ravine  that  we  had  just 
passed  through.  You  can  see  the  deep 
declivity,  with  its  rocks  and  Uh  bushes, 
the  river  too  with  its  trees,  its  meadows, 
Hs  mills,  and  the  winding  outlet  through 
which  it  fiows^  between  banks  growing 
more  and  more  narrow  and  precipitous. 
There  is  in  the  park  a  very  pretty 
spring,  wliich  rises  there,  to  &11  in  spray 
along  the  rocks.  The  garden  is  well  in 
bloom.  In  the  lower  court  there  is  a 
lot  of  animals  which  I  am  permitted  to 
Doanage.  I  have  a  delightful  room, 
▼ery  secluded,  with  the  finest  view  of 
^ ;  the  library  is  the  largest  apartment 
in  the  house.  The  drawing-room  of  the 
Marchioness,  m  its  furniture  and  ar- 
nngement,  calls  to  mind  the  one  in 
Paris ;  but  it  is  ku^r,  not  so  deadening 
to  sound,  and  one  can  breathe  in  it. 
In  short,  I  am  well,  I  am  content,  T  feel 
Diyaelf  reviving;  I  rise  at  daybreak, 
ttd  until  the  Marchioness  appears, 
which,  thank  Heaven,  is  no  earlier  here 
^^  in  Paris,  I  am  going  to  belong  to 
i^velf  in  a  most  agreeable  ^hion.     0, 


how  free  I  shall  be  to  walk,  and  write 
to  you,  and  think  of  you  !  Alas !  if  I 
only  had  one  of  the  children  here,  Lili 
or  Charley,  what  delightful  and  instruc- 
tive walks  we  could  take  together !  But 
it  is  in  vain  for  me  to  fall  in  love  with 
all  the  handsome  darhngs  that  I  meet, 
for  it  does  not  last.  A  moment  after  I 
compare  them  with  yours,  and  I  feel 
that  yours  will  have  no  serious  rivals  in 
my  aifections,  and  m  the  midst  of  my 
rejoicing  at  being  in  the  country,  comes 
the  thought  that  I  am  farther  from  you 
than  I  was  before  1  —  and  when  shall  I 
see  you  again  1 

''Alas!  how  hard  are  the  rocks!'' 
But  it 's  of  no  use  to  struggle  against 
all  of  those  which  cumber  the  lives  of 
poor  people  like  us.  I  must  do  my 
duty  and  become  attached  to  the  Mar* 
chioness.  Loving  her  is  not  difficult. 
Every  day  she  is  more  kind  to  me ;  she 
is  really  almost  like  a  mother  to  me, 
and  her  fancy  for  petting  and  spoiling 
me  makes  me  forget  my  real  <  position. 
We  expected  to  find  the  Marquis  on 
our  arrival,  since  he  promised  to  meet  . 
his  mother  here.  It  cannot  be  long 
before  he  comes.  As  for  the  Duke,  he 
will  be  here,  I  think,  next  week.  Let 
us  hope  that  he  will  be  as  civil  to  me  in 
the  country  as  he  has  been  lately  in  Paris, 
and  not  oblige  me  to  show  my  temper. 

At  another  time  Caroline  reported  to 
her  sister  the  opinions  of  the  Marchiour 
ess  on  country  life. 

''  *  My  dear  child,'  said  she  to  me  not 
long  since,  '  in  order  to  love  the  coun- 
try one  must  love  the  earth  stupidly, 
or  nature  unreasonably.  There  is  no 
mean  between  brutal  stupidity  and  en- 
thusiastic folly.  Now  you  know  that 
if  I  haye  anything  excitable  or  even 
sanguine  in  my  composition,  it  is  for 
the  concerns  of  society  rather  than  for 
what  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  Nature, 
which  are  always  the  same.  Those  laws 
are  the  work  of  God,  so  they  are  good 
and  beautiful.  Man  can  change  noth- 
ing in  them.  His  control,  his  observa- 
tion, his  admiration,  even  his  descriptive 
eloquence,  add  nothing  at  all  to  them. 
When  you  go  into  ecstasies  over  an 
apple-tree  in  bloom,  I  do  not  think  you 
ure  wrong;  I  think,  on  the  contrary, 
that  you  are  veiy  right,  but  it  seems  to 
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me  hardly  worth  while  to  praise  the 
apple-tree  which  does  not  hear  you, 
which  does  not  bloom  to  please  you, 
and  which  will  bloom  neither  the  more 
nor  the  less,  if  you  say  nothing  to  it. 
Be  assured  that  when  you  exclaim, 
"  How  beautiful  is  the  spring ! "  it  is  just 
the  same  as  if  you  said,  "  The  spring  is 
the  spring ! "  Well,  then,  yes,  it  is  warm 
in  summer  because  God  has  made  the 
sun.  The  river  is  clear  because  it  is 
running  water,  and  it  is  running  water 
because  its  bed  is  inclined.  It  is  beau- 
tiful because  there  is  in  all  this  a  great 
harmony ;  but  if  it  had  not  this  har- 
mony, all  the  beauty  would  not  exist.* 

"  Thus  you  see  the  Marchioness  is 
nothing  of  an  artist,  and  that  she  has 
arguments  at  her  service  for  not  under- 
standing what  she  does  not  feel ;  but  in 
this  is  she  not  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  are  we  not  all  acting  like  her,  with 
respect  to  any  faculty  we  may  happen 
to  lack? 

''  As  she  was  thus  talking,  seated  on  a 
garden  bench  much  fatigued  with  the 
*  exercise  '  she  had  taken,  —  namely,  a 
hundred  paces  on  a  sanded  walk,  —  a 
peasant  came  to  the  garden  gate  to  sell 
fish  to  the  cook,  who  was  bargaining 
with  him.  I  recognized  this  peasant  as 
the  one  who  had  walked  before  me  on 
the  day  of  our  arrival,  singing  the  song 
about  the  *  hard  rocks.'  *  ^^^lat  are 
you  thinking  of  1*  asked  the  Marchion- 
ess, who  saw  that  I  was  observing  him. 

**  *  I  am  thinking,'  I  replied,  '  of  watch- 
ing that  stout  fellow.  It  is  no  longer 
an  apple-tree  or  a  river,  you  see,  and  he 
has  a  peculiar  countenance,  with  which 
1  have  been  sti^uck.' 

"  *  How,  pray  1 ' 

«. « Why,  if  I  were  not  afraid  to  repeat 
a  modem  word  of  which  you  seem  to 
have  a  horror,  I  should  say  that  this 
man  has  character.' 

"  *  How  do  you  know  1  Is  it  because 
he  is  obstinate  about  the  price  of  his 
fish  ]  Ah  !  that 's  it ;  but  pardon  me. 
Character)  the  word,  you  see,  has  be- 
come a  pun  in  my  mind.  I  have  for- 
gotten to  think  of  it  as  used  in  literature 
—  or  art.  A  piece  of  dress  goods,  a 
bench,  a  kettle,  have  character  now ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  kettle  has  the  shape  of 
a  kettle,  a  bench  looks  like  a  bench,  and 
dress  goods  have  the  effect  of  dress 


goods?  Or  is  it  the  contrary,  rather! 
Have  dress  goods  the  character  of  a 
cloud,  a  bench  that  of  a  table,  and  a 
kettle  that  of  a  well?  I  will  never 
admit  your  word,  I  give  you  warning  !  * 
—  and  then  she  began  to  talk  about  the 
neighboring  peasantry.  *  They  are  not 
bad  people,'  said  she ;  *  not  so  much 
given  to  cheating  as  to  wheedling.  They 
are  eager  for  money,  because  they  are 
in  want  of  everything ;  but  they  allow 
themselves  nothing  from  the  money 
which  they  make.  They  hoard  up  to 
buy  property,  and,  when  the  hour,  has 
come,  they  are  intoxicated  with  the 
delight  of  acquisition,  buy  too  largely, 
borrow  at  any  price,  and  are  mined. 
Those  who  best  understand  their  own 
interests  become  usurers  and  speculate 
on  this  rage  for  property,  sure  that  the 
lands  will  return  to  them  at  a  lower 
price,  when  the  purchaser  shall  have 
become  bankrupt.  This  is  why  some 
peasants  climb  up  into  the  citizen  class, 
while  the  greater  number  fall  back 
lower  than  ever.  It  is  the  sad  side  of 
the  natm*al  law,  for  these  people  are 
governed  by  an  instinct  almost  as  fatal 
and  blind  as  that  which  makes  the  ap- 
ple-tree blossom.  So  the  peasant  in- 
terests me  but  little.  I  assist  the  lame 
and  the  half-witted,  the  widows  and 
children,  but  the  healthy  ones  are  not 
to  be  mterfered  with.  They  are  more 
headstrong  than  their  mules.' 

'^ '  Then,  Madame,  what  is  there  here 
to  interest  one  ? ' 

"  *  Nothing.  We  come  here  because 
the  air  is  good,  and  because  we  can 
benefit  our  health  and  purse  a  little. 
And  then  it  is  the  custom.  Everybody 
leaves  Paris  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. One  must  go  away  when  the 
others  da' 

•  .  •  a  • 

'^  You  see,  dear  Camille,  by  this  speci- 
men of  our  conversation,  that  the  Mar- 
chioness looks  gloomily  upon  the  present 
age,  and  you  can,  too,  by  the  same 
means,  now  form  some  idea  of  this 
'talking  life'  of  hers,  which  you  said 
you  could  not  understand.  Upon  eveiy 
subject  she  has  an  intelligent  criticism 
always  ready,  sometimes  bright  and 
good-natured,  sometimes  sharp  and  bit- 
ter. She  has  talked  too  much  in  the 
course  of  her  life  to  be  happy.     Think- 
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ing  of  two  or  three  or  thirty  people, 
coDtinuallj,  and  without  taking  time  to 
ooUect  one's  self,  is,  I  belieye,  a  great 
abiiae.  One  ceases  to  question  one's 
self,  affirming  always;  for  otherwise 
there  oould  be  no  discussion,  and  all 
conversation  would  cease.  Condemned 
to  this  exercise,'  I  should  give  way  to 
doubt  or  to  disgust  of  my  feUow-crea- 
ture%  if  I  had  not  the  long  morning  to 
recover  myself  and  find  my  balance 
again.  Although  Madame  de  Villemer, 
by  her  wit  and  good-humor,  throws 
every  possible  charm  about  this  dry 
employment  of  our  time,  I  long  for  the 
Marquis  to  cpme  and  take  his  share  in 
this  dawdling  oratory," 

The  Marquis  did  really  arrive  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  ten  da\^,  but  he 
was  worried  and  absentrmiuded,  and 
Caroline  noticed  that  he  was  peculiarly 
cold  toward  her.  He  plunged  directly 
into  his  faTorite  pursuits,  and  no  longer 
allowed  himself  to  be  seen  at  all  till 
the  hour  of  dinner.  This  peculiarity 
was  the  more  evident  to  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Geneix,  because  the  Marquis  seemed  to 
be  Doaking  more  effort  than  he  had 
ever  done  before  to  stand  his  ground 
in  diacussioni^  with  his  mother,  —  to  the 
very  great  simfoction  of  the  latter,  who 
ieared  nothing  in  the  world  but  silence 
and  wandering  attention ;  so  that  Caro- 
line, seeing  herself  no  longer  needed  to 
spur  on  a  lagging  conversation,  and 
getting  the  impression  that  she  para- 
lyzed the  Marquis  more  than  she  assisted 
him,  was  less  assiduous  in  profiting  by 
his  presence,  and  took  it  upon  herself 
to  withdraw  early  in  the  evening. 


IX. 

When  at  the  end  of  another  week 
the  Dxike  also  arrived,  he  was  surprised 
by  this  state  of  affairs.  Deeply  touched 
by  his  brother's  lett-er  from  Polignac, 
W  believing  that  he  detected  in  him 
^her  a  struggle  against  himself  than 
a  resolution  actually  formed,  his  Grace 
^  intentionally  delayed  his  appear- 
^ce,  80  as  to  give  time  to  the  isolation 
Mid  freedom  of  the  country  to  work 
npon  the  two  hearts  which  he  believed 
to  have  been  moved  by  his  words,  and 


which  he  expected  to  find  in  accord 
He  had  not  foreseen  the  absence  of 
coquetry  or  imagination  on  the  part  of 
Caroline,  the  real  dismay,  serious  re- 
sistance, internal  combat,  on  the  part 
of  the  Marquia  "How  is  this  nowl" 
the  Duke  asked  of  himself,  as  he  saw 
that  even  their  friendly  disposition  one 
for  the  other  seemed  to  have  disap- 
peared. "  Is  it  a  sense  of  morality  that 
has  so  soon  quenched  the  firel  Has 
my  brother  beeu  making  an  abortive 
attempt  1  Is  his  access  of  sadness  from 
fear  or  spite  1  Is  the  girl  a  prude  t 
No.  Ambitious?  No.  The  Marquis 
will  not  know  how  to  explain  himself. 
Perhaps  he  has  kept  all  the  powers  of 
his  mind  for  his  books,  when  he  should 
have  bestowed  them  in  the  service  of 
his  growing  passion.^' 

The  Duke,  nevertheless,  did  not  has- 
ten to  discover  the  truth.  He  was 
the  prey  of  conflicting  resolutions.  He 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  Marquis's 
affairs.  The  income  of  the  latter  was 
barely  thirty  thousand  francs,  twelve 
thousand  of  which  were  given  over  as  a 
pension  to  his  spendthrift  brother.  The 
rest  was  applied  almost  entirely  to  the 
support  and  service  of  the  Marchioness, 
and  the  Marquis  himself  lived  in  his 
own  house  without  making  any  more 
expense  there  on  his  private  account  than 
if  he  had  been  an  unobtrusive  guest. 

The  Duke  was  wounded  by  this  state 
of  affairs,  which  he  had  brought  about, 
and  of  which  the  Marquis  did  not  ap- 
pear to  think  at  all  His  Grace  had 
endured  his  own  ruin  in  the  most  bril- 
liant manner.  He  had  shown  himself  a 
veritable  grandee,  and  if  he  had  lost 
many  companions  of  his  pleasures,  he 
had  recognized  many  faithful  friends. 
He  had  grown  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  and  he  was  foigiven  the  trouble 
and  scandal  he  had  caused  in  more  than 
one  family,  when  he  was  seen  to  accept 
with  courage  and  spirit  the  expiation  of 
his  wild  and  reckless  life.  He  had  thus 
undauntedly  assumed  the  part  which 
was  hereafter  proper  for  him ;  but  there 
was  a  feeling  of  penitence  which  dis- 
turbed his  mental  balance,  and  about 
which  he  agitated  himself  with  less 
clearness  of  sight  and  strength  of  reso- 
lution than  he  would  have  done  if  it 
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had  been  a  matter  concerning  only  him- 
self. Thoroughly  sincere  and  well  dis- 
posed in  his  lack  of  reason,  he  cast  about 
him  for  the  means  of  making  his  broth- 
er happy.  Sometimes  he  persuaded 
himself  that  love  should  be  introduced 
into  Urbain's  life  of  meditation  and 
competence  ;  at  other  times  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  inspire  the  Marquis  with 
ambition,  dealing  sharply  with  his  re- 
pugnances and  trying  once  more  to 
suggest  to  him  the  idea  of  a  great  mar- 
riage. 

This  latter  was  also  the  dream  of 
the  Marchioness,  one  that  had  always 
been  dear  to  her ;  and  she  now  gave 
herself  up  to  it  more  than  ever,  believ- 
ing that  her  maternal  enthusiasm  at 
the  generosity  of  the  Marquis  would  be 
shared  by  some  accomplished  heiress. 
She  confided  to  the  Duke  that  she  was 
in  treaty  with  her  friend,  the  Duchess 
de  Duni^res,  about  marrying  the  Mar- 
quis to  a  Xaintrailles,  an  orphan,  very 
rich,  and  reputed  beautiful,  who  was 
weary  of  her  studies  at  the  convent,  and 
who  nevertheless  was  very  exacting  as 
to  merit  and  quality.  From  all  indica- 
tions the  thing  was  possible,  but  it  was 
necessary  that  Urbain  should  favor  it, 
and  he  did  not  favor  it,  saying  that  he 
sliould  never  marry,  if  the  occasion 
did  not  come  to  find  him,  and  that 
he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
go  and  see  an  unknown  woman  with  the 
intention  of  pleasing  her. 

"  Try  then,  my  son,"  said  the  Mar- 
chioness to  the  Duke,  the  dav  after  his 
arrival,  "to  cure  him  of  that  wild 
timidity.  As  for  me  it  is  a  sheer  waste 
of  words." 

The  Duke  undertook  the  task,  and 
found  his  brother  uncertain,  careless, 
not  saying  no,  but  refusing  to  take  any 
step  in  the  matter,  and  observing  mere- 
ly that  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  the 
chance  which  might  lead  him  to  meet 
the  person  ;  that,  if  she  pleased  him,  he 
would  afterward  endeavor  to  learn 
whether  she  had  no  dislike  for  him. 
Nothing  could  be  done  just  then,  since 
they  were  in  the  country  ;  there  was 
no  hurry  about  it ;  he  was  not  more  un- 
happy than  usual,  and  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  do. 

The  Marchioness  grew  impatient  at 
thiB  compromising  with  time,  and  con- 


tinued to  write,  taking  the  Duke  fbpr 
secretary  in  this  affair,  which  was  notim^ 
Caroline's  department. 

The  Duke  seeing  clearly  that  for  ais* 
whole  months  this  marriage  would  not: 
advance  oi^e  step,  returned  to  the  ideft'i 
of  bringing  about  a  temporary  diyeraiaB 
of  his  brother's  mind  by  a  country  to-- 
mance.     The  heroine  was  at  hand,  and' 
she  was  charming.     She   was  suflenBg^ 
perhaps  a  little  from  the  very  apparent ' 
coldness  of  M.  de  Yillemer.     The  Duke 
devoted  himself  to  learning  the  cause  of 
this  coldness.     He  failed  utterly;  the' 
Marquis  was  inscrutable.     His  brothei'e 
questions  seemed  to  astonish  him. 

The  fact  is  that  the  idea  of  making  love 
to  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix  had  never  en- 
tered  his  mind.     He  would  have  made 
it  a  very  grave  case  of  conacience  with 
himself,  and  he  did  not  compound  with 
his  conscience.     He  had  insensibly  sub- 
mitted to  the  strong  and  real  attracti(» 
of  Caroline,  given  himself  up  to  it  unre- 
servedly; then  his  brother,  in  seeking 
to  excite  his  jealousy,  had  caused  him 
to  discover  a  more  pronounced  inclina- 
tion in  this  sjonpathy  without  a  name. 
He  had  suffered  terribly  for  some  days. 
He  had  demanded  of  himself  if  he  were 
free,  and  he  considered  himself  placed 
between  amother  who  desired  him  to  make 
an  ambitious  map*iage,  and  a  brother  to 
whom  he  owed  the  wreck  of  his  fortuna 
He  had  foreseen,  besides,  invincible  re- 
sistance in  the  proud  scruples  of  Mile, 
de    Saint-Geneix.      He    already    knew 
enough  of  her  character  to  be  certain 
that  she  would  never  consent  to  come 
between  his  mother  and  himself.    Equal- 
ly resolved  not  to  commit  the  folly  of 
being  uselessly  importunate,  and  to  be 
guilty  of  the  baseness  of  betraying  the 
good  faith  of  a  fine  soul,  he  worked  and 
struggled   to  conquer  himself,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  succeeded  miraculously. 
He  played  his  part  so  well  that  the  Duke 
was  deceived  by  it.     Such  courage  and 
delicacy   exceeded   perhaps  the   notion 
which, the  latter  had  formed  of  a  duty  of 
this  kind.     '^  I  have  been  mistaken, *'  be 
thought,  **  my   brother  is  absorbed  in 
the  study  of  history.     It  is  of  his  book 
that  I  must  speak  to  him.'' 

Thereafter  the  Duke  demanded  of 
himself  in  what  way  he  could  employ 
his  own  imagination  for  the  next  six 
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Booths  of  ccnmparative  inaction.  Hunt- 
ag,  reading  novels,  talking  with  his 
mother,  composing  a  few  ballads, — 
ifcese  were  hardly  sufficient  for  so  fan- 
astic  a  spirit,  and  naturally  he  began 
o  think  of  Caroline  as  the  only  person 
rho  could  throw  a  little  poetry  and  ro- 
oaoce  about  his  life.  He  bad  decided 
o  pass  the  half  of  the  year  at  Seval, 
Ad  that  was  a  noble  resolution  for  a 
nan  who  did  not  like  the  coimtry  ex- 
«pt  with  a  great  establishment.  He 
ntended,  by  living  on  the  most  modest 
looting  with  his  brother  for  six  months 
if  every  year,  to  refuse  six  thousand 
huics  of  his  yearly  allowance;  and  if 
the  Marquis  should  reject  the  proffered 
lacrifice,  he  purposed  to  employ  that 
mm  in  restoring  and  repairing  tli^ 
nanor-house ;  but  he  must  have  a  little 
flirtation  to  crown  all  this  virtue,  and 
bhere  stopped  the  virtue  of  the  brave 
Duke. 

•*  How  shall  I  do,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"now  that  I  have  pledged  my  word  to 
her,  as  well  as  to  my  mother,  to  have 
nothing   of  the   kind  to  do  with  her] 
There  is  but  one  way,  simpler  perhaps 
than    all    the   ordinary   and   worn-out 
ways :  that  is,  to  pay  her  little  atten- 
tions, but  with  the  appearance  of  entire 
disinterestedness ;   respect  without  gal- 
lantry, a  friendly  regard,  perfectly  frank, 
and  which  will   inspire   her  with   real 
confidence.     Since,  with  all  this  I  am 
in  no  way   prevented   ftoui   being    as 
clever  and  gracious  as  I  can  be,  and  as 
perfectly   amiable   and    devoted    as    1 
should  be  in  showing  my  pretensions,  it 
18  very  probable  that  she  will  be  sensi- 
ble of  them,  and  that  of  her  own  accord 
she  will  relieve  me  little  by  little  of  my 
oath.     A  woman  is  alwavs  astonished 
that  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  months 
of  affectionate  intimacy  one  does   not 
say  a  word  of  love  to  her.     And  then 
she  will  find  it  tedious  here,  too,  since 
my  brother^s  eyes  speak  to  her  no  longer. 
Well,  we  will  see.     It  will,  indeed,  be 
aofmething  quite  new  and  spicy  to  con- 
qner  a  heart  which  is  held   in   alarm, 
inthont  seeming  to  do  it,  and  to  bring 
aboot  a  capitulation  without  seeming  to 
have  been  a  besieger.     I  have  seen  this 
xnt  of  artifice  practised  with  coquettes 
and  prudes ;  but  I  am  curious  to   see 
bow   Mile,    de    Saint-Geneix,    who    is 


neither  coquette  nor  prude,  will  under- 
take to  bring  about  this  evolution.** 

Thus  occupied  by  a  puerility  of  self- 
conceit,  the  Duke  no  longer  gave  way  to 
tedium.  He  had  never  liked  brutal  de- 
bauch, and  his  dissoluteness  had  always 
preserved  a  certain  stamp  of  elegance. 
He  had  used  and  abused  so  much  of 
life  that  he  was  sufficiently  used  up 
liimself  to  make  self-restraint  no  very 
difficult  matter.  He  had  said  he  was 
not  sorry  to  renew  for  himself  his  health 
and  youth,  and  even  at  times  he  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  perhaps  found  again 
the  youth  of  the  heart,  of  which  his 
manners  and  language  had  been  able  to 
keep  up  the  appearance.  From  the 
fact  that  his  brain  was  still  busy  upon  a 
perverse  romance,  he  concluded  that  he 
could  still  be  romantic. 

He  manoeuvred  so  skilfnlly  that  Mile. 
Saint-Genelx  had  the  modesty  to  be 
completely  deceived  by  his  feigned  hon- 
esty. Seeing  that  he  never  sought  to 
be  alone  with  her,  she  no  longer  avoided 
him.  And  while  without  losing  her 
from  his  eyes,  he  brought  about  in  the 
most  natural  and  apparently  the  least 
foreseen  ways  occasions  to  meet  her  in 
her  walks,  he  took  his  advantage  of 
these  meetings  by  appearing  not  at  all 
desirous  to  prolong  them,  and  by  him- 
self withdrawing  with  an  air  of  discre- 
tion and  just  the  shade  of  regret  which 
reconciled  amiable  politeness  with  pro- 
voking indifference. 

He  employed  all  this  art  without 
Caroline's  having  the  least  suspicion  of 
it.  Her  own  frankness  prevented  her 
from  divining  a  plan  of  that  nature.  In 
the  course  of  a  week  she  was  as  much 
at  her  ease  with  him  as  if  she  had  never 
mistnisted  him,  and  she  wrote  to 
Madame   Heudebert :  — 

"The  Duke  is  greatly  changed  for 
the  better  since  the  family  event  which 
brought  him  to  himself,  or  indeed  he 
never  merited  the  accusations  of  Ma- 
dame de  D .     The  latter  perhaps  is 

the  truth,  for  I  cannot  believe  that  a 
man  of  such  refined  manners  and  senti- 
ments has  ever  desired  to  ruin  a  woman 
for  the  sole  pleasure  of  having  a  victim 

to  boast  of.     She  (Madame  de  .D ) 

maintained  that  he  has  done  so  with  aU 
his  conquests,  out  of  sheer  libertinism 
and  vanity.      Libertinism  —  I  am  not 
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too  sure  that  I  know  what  that  is,  in 
the  life  of  a  man  of  high  ranL  I  have 
lived  among  virtuous  people,  and  all  1 
have  seen  of  debauchery  has  been  among 
poor  laborers,  who  lose  their  reajson  in 
wine  and  beat  their  wives  in  paroxysms 
of  mortal  frenzy.  If  the  vice  of  great 
lords  consists  in  compromising  the  wo- 
men of  society,  there  must  be  many 
women  of  society  who  easily  allow  them- 
selves to  be  compromised,  since  so  great 
a  number  of  victims  has  been  attributed 
to  the  Duke  d*A16ria.  For  my  part,  I 
do  not  see  that  he  concerns  himself  with 
women  at  all,  and  I  never  hear  him 
speak  ill  of  any  woman  in  particular. 
Quite  the  contrary,  he  praises  virtue, 
and  declares  that  he  believes  m  it.  He 
seems  never  to  have  had  anything  in  the 
way  of  perfidy  to  reproach  himself  with, 
because  he  establishes  a  very  marked 
difference  between  those  who  consent 
to  be  ruined  and  those  who  do  not  con- 
sent to  it.  I  do  not  know  if  he  is  im- 
posing upon  me,  but  he  would  appear 
to  have  loved  with  respect  and  sincerity. 
Neither  his  mother  nor  his  brother  seems 
to  doubt  that,  and  I  certainly  like  to 
believe  that  this  is  a  sincere  but  incon- 
stant nature,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
be  very  credulous  or  very  vain  to  have 
hoped  to  fiJi  upon  one  object.  That  hv 
has  been  liberal  in  excess,  a  gamester, 
forgetful  of  his  duty  to  his  family, 
intoxicated  with  luxury  and  with  triv- 
ial pursuits  unworthy  of  a  serious  man, 
I  do  not  doubt,  and  it  is  in  these  things 
that  I  see  the  feebleness  of  his  judgment 
and  his  vanity  ;  but  they  are  the  faults 
and  misfortunes  of  education  and  of  a 
life  which  began  in  too  much  privilege. 
His  class  is  not  usually  made  aware  of 
duty  by  necessity,  being  taught  every- 
thing that  is  just  the  opposite  of  provi- 
dence and  economy.  Did  not  our  own 
poor  father  ruin  himself  too,  and  who 
would  dare  say  he  was  to  blame  for  it  ? 
As  to  foppishness  or  self-conceit  in  the 
Duke,  after  seeking  for  it  patiently,  I 
have  not  detected  the  least  trace.  His 
conduct  here  is  as  unaffected  as  that  of 
a  country  squire.  He  goes  ip  the  plain- 
est and  cheapest  attire,  and  wins  all 
hearts  by  his  good-nature  and  simplicity. 
He  never  makes  the  slightest  aJlusion 
to  his  past  triumphs,  and  he  never 
boasts  of  any  of  his  gifts,  which  are 


nevertheless  real,  for  he  is  chi 
clever ;  he  is  always  handsome,  he 
delightfully,  and  even  oompoees  a  lit 
—  not   very  well   but   with   a 
elegance.     He  talks  marvellously 
though  not  very  profoundly,  for  he 
read  or  retained  only  things  of  a 
nature  ;  but  he  confesses  this  with 
dor,   and   serious  topics  are  far 
being  displeasing  to  him,  since  he  qi 
tions  his  brother  on  every  subject 
listens  to  him  intelligently  and 

fully. 

**  As  regards  the  latter,  he  is  alwa] 
the  same  spotless  mirror,  the  model 
all  the  virtues,  and  modesty  itself. 
is  very  busy  upon  a  great 
work  of  which  his  brother  says  manrel 
lous  things,  and  that  does  not  astonidl 
me.  Nature  would  have  been  vei] 
illogical,  if  she  had  denied  him  the  fiMI 
ulty  of  expressing  the  world  of  weightt 
ideas  and  true  sentiments  with  whid 
she  has  endowed  his  soul.  He  carrifli 
about  with  him  a  sort  of  religious  med 
itation  of  his  work  which  causes  him  tl 
be  more  reserved  with  me,  and  moM 
communicative  with  his  mother  aiM 
brother  than  he  used  to  be.  I  rejoia 
for  them,  and,  as  to  myself,  I  am  no 
offended  ;  it  is  very  natural  that  b 
should  not  expect  any  light  upon  siid 
grave  subjects  from  me,  and  that  fa 
should  be  led  to  question  persons  wfa 
are  more  mature  and  who  are  bettfl 
instructed  in  the  science  of  biuns 
actions.  At  Paris  he  manifested  a  goo 
deal  of  interest  in  me,  especially  th 
day  when  his  brother  thought  himsd 
at  liberty  to  tease  me ;  but  because  fa 
has  not  since  showed  that  particuli 
interest,  I  have  not  come  to  the  coi 
elusion  that  it  no  longer  exists,  an 
that  it  may  not  on  occasion  be  agu 
apparent.  There  will  be,  however,  n 
such  future  occasion,  since  the  Dul 
has  so  thoroughly  improved ;  but 
shall  not  be  the  less  grateful  for  bein 
able  to  count  upon  so  estimable  a  pr 
tector." 

We  see  that,  if  Caroline  was  reall 
affected  by  the  change  in  the  manm 
of  M.  de  Villemer,  she  was  so  withoi 
knowing  it  herself,  and  without  wantio 
to  yield  to  a  vague  wound.  Her  w 
man's  self-love  did  not  enter  into  tl 
question  at  alL     She  felt  sure  that  si 
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kd  done  nothing  to  forfeit  bis  esteem, 
wad  as  she  did  not  expect  or  desire 
iBTthing  more,  she  attributed  every- 
tittng  to  a  worthy  preoccupation. 

Neyertheless,  in  spite  of  all  her 
flffbrts,  she  began  to  feel  that  the  time 
pBBsed  tedioaedy  with  her.  She  was 
careful  not  to  write  this  fact  to  her 
sister,  who  could  have  imparted  no 
pew  courage,  and  whose  letters  were 
indeed  always  loving,  yet  full  of  condol- 
bg  and  complaints  about  her  absence 
ind  the  manner  of  her  self-sacrifice. 
Saroline  humored  this  tender  and  timid 
loulf  for  whom  she  had  habitually  exerted 
I  maternal  care,  and  whom  she  forced 
herself  to  sustain  by  appearing  always 
n  strong  and  as  much  at  ease  ajs  the 
hne  of  her  character  enabled  her  gen- 
erally to  be ;  but  she  had  her  hours  of 
profound  weariness,  in  which  her  heart 
VBs  oppressed  with  a  dread  of  being 
alone.  Although  she  was  more  of  a 
eaptive,  more  really  subjected  during  a 
part  of  the  day  than  she  had  ever  been 
in  her  family,  she  had  her  mornings 
and  the  last  hour  of  the  night  in  which 
to  taste  the  austerity  of  solitude  and  to 
question  herself  of  her  own  destiny,  — 
a  dangerous  liberty  which  she  had 
BCTcr  been  allowed  when  she  had  four 
doldren  and  a  necessitous  household 
Qpon  her  hands.  At  times  she  took 
refuge  in  certain  poetical  musings  and 
finiiid  in  them  an  enchanting  tender- 
Bws ;  at  times,  too,  a  bitterness  without 
eaose  and  without  aim  made  nature 
hateful  to  her,  her  walks  fatiguing,  and 
Bleep  oppressive. 

She  stniggled  with  herself  coura- 
geously, but  these  attacks  of  melancholy 
did  not  escape  the  eager  attention  of 
the  Duke  d'Al^ria.  He  remarked,  on 
certain  days,  a  bluish  shade,  which 
made  her  eves  look  sunken,  and  a  sort 
01  involuntary  resistance  in  the  muscles 
of  her  face  when  she  smiled.  He 
thought  that  the  hour  was  approaching, 
and  he  proceeded  with  the  plan  which 
he  had  adopted.  He  was  more  kind 
and  more  attentive,  and  when  he  saw 
that  she  recognized  the  change  in  his 
nianner,  he  hastened  to  remind  her 
delicately  that  love  had  nothing  to  do 
^th  it.  This  grand  game,  however, 
was  all  to  no  purpose.  Caroline  was  so 
limple-natured   that   all  skill  of  this 


kind  could  hardly  fail  to  be  lost  on  her. 
When  the  Duke  surrounded  her  with 
delicate  and  charming  attentions,  she 
attributed  them  to  his  friendship,  and 
when  he  endeavored  to  goad  her  on  by 
withdrawing  them  she  rejoiced  the  more 
that  they  sprang  only  firom  friendship. 
The  Duke's  self-esteem  prevented  him 
from  seeing  clearly  in  this  second  phase 
of  his  enterprise.  Confidence  had  come ; 
but,  in  reality,  Caroline  might  open  her 
eyes  with  no  other  pain  than  that  of 
profound  astonishment  and  a  pitying 
disdain.  The  Duke  hoped  every  re- 
turning day  to  see  the  growth  of  spite 
or  impatience  in  her.  He  could,  how- 
ever, detect  only  a  little  sadness,  for 
which  he  ingenuously  gave  himself  the 
credit,  and  which  was  mildly  pleasur- 
able, though  by  no  means  satisfactory 
to  him.  "  I  would  have  believed  her 
more  sensitive,"  thought  he;  "there  is 
a  trifle  of  torpidity  in  her  sorrow,  and 
more  mildness  than  warmth.'' 

Gradually  this  mildness  charmed  him. 
He  had  never  seen  anything  equal  to 
this  supposed  resignation.  He  saw  in 
it  a  hidden  modesty,  a  hopelessness  of 
pleasing,  a  tender  submission,  which 
deeply  touched  him.  "She  is  good 
above  all  others,"  h6  said  to  himself 
again,  —  "  good  as  an  angel.  One  could 
be  very  happy  with  that  woman,  she 
would  be  so  grateful  and  so  little  dis- 
posed to  quarrel.  Truly  she  does  not 
know  what  it  is  to  cause  suffering; 
she  keeps  it  all  for  herself." 

By  dint  of  waiting  for  his  prey,  the 
Duke  found  himself  fascinated,  and  the 
feeling  grew  upon  him.  He  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  he  was  ill  at  ease 
in  her  presence,  and  that  his  own 
cruelty  troubled  him  a  great  deal.  At 
the  end  of  a  month  he  began  to  lose 
patience,  and  to  say  to  himself  that 
he  must  hasten  the  catastrophe;  but 
that  all  at  once  appeared  to  him  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Caroline  yet  had  too 
much  virtue  in  his  eyes,  to  permit  him 
to  forfeit  his  word,  for  in  being  abrupt 
he  might  lose  everything. 

Entering  his  mother's  apartment  one 
day,  the  Duke  said,  "  I  have  just  been 
greatly  amusing  myself  riding  one  of 
your  farm  colts.  He  resembles  a  wild 
boar  and  a  trotting  errand-boy  at  the 
same  time.     He  has  fire  and  speed,  and 
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is  very  gentle  besides.  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Geneix  might  ride  him  if  she  happens 
to  be  fond  of  the  exercise." 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  it,"  she  replied. 
"  My  father  required  it  of  me,  ancj  I 
was  not  grieved  to  satisfy  him  in  that 
regard.*' 

"  Then  I  will  wager  you  are  an  ex- 
cellent rider  1  '* 

"  No,  I  can  sit  upright  and  have  a 
nimble  hand,  like  all  women.*' 

"  Like  all  women  who  ride  well,  for 
generally  women  are  nervous  and  would 
like  to  lead  men  and  horses  after  the 
same  fashion;  but  that  is  not  your 
character." 

"As  far  as  men  are  concerned,  I 
know  nothing  at  all  about  it.  I  have 
never  attempted  to  lead  any  one." 

"  0,  you  will  attempt  that,  too,  some 
dAy  ]  " 

"It  is  not  probable." 

"No,"  said  the  Marchioness,  "it  is 
not  probable.  She  does  not  wish  to 
marry,  and  in  her  position  she  is  great- 
ly  in  the  right." 

"  0,  certainly,"  rejoined  the  Duke. 
"Marriage  without  fortune  must  be  a 
hell ! " 

Ho  looked  at  Caroline  to  see  if  she 
were  moved  by  such  a  declaration.  She 
was  quite  passive ;  she  had  renounced 
marriage  sincerely  and  irrevocably. 

The  Duke,  wishing  to  judge  whether 
she  was  armed  against  the  idea  of  an 
irreparable  fault,  added,  in  order  to  com- 
promise nothing  too  gravely,  "Yes,  it 
must  be  a  hell  except  in  the  case  of 
a  great  passion  which  gives  the  heroism 
to  undergo  everything." 

Caroline  was  still  just  as  calm  and 
apparently  a  stranger  to  the  question. 

"  Ah  !  my  son,  what  nonsense  are  you 
preaching  now  1  There  are  days  when 
vou  talk  like  a  child." 

"  But  you  know  well  enough  that  1 
am  very  much  of  a  child,"  said  the 
Duke  ;  "  and  I  hope  to  be  so  for  a  long 
time  to  come." 

"It  is  being  altogether  too  much  so 
to  rest  the  chances  of  happiness  in 
misery,"  said  the  Marchioness,  who 
courted  discjiission.  "  There  is  no  such 
thing ;  misery  kills  all,  even  love." 

"  Is  that  your  opinion,  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Geneix  1 "  rejoined  the  Duke. 

"0,  I  have  no  opinion  on  the  buI> 


ject,"  she  replied.  "  I  know  nothid 
of  life  beyond  a  certain  limit,  bnt^ 
should  be  led  in  this  instance  to  belief 
with  your  mother  rather  than  with  yo| 
I  have  known  misery,  and  if  I  have  sd 
fered  it  was  in  seeing  its  weight  iipd 
those  whom  I  loved.  There  is  no  ned 
therefore,  of  extending  and  complicati]| 
one's  life  when  it  is  already  so  perpleo 
ing.  That  would  be  to  go  in  search  4 
despair." 

"  Bless  me !  everything  i&  relative^ 
exclaimed  the  Duke.  "  That  which  i 
the  misery  of  some  is  the  opulence  <1 
others.  Would  vou  not  be  very  rie 
with  an  income  of  twelve  thousflti 
francs  1 " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Caroline,  witho* 
remembering  and  perhaps  even  witho« 
knowing  that  to  be  the  exact  amom 
of  her  questioner's  yearly  allowance. 

"Well,  then,"  continued  the  Duh 
who  endeavored  to  inspire  a  hope  w^ 
one  word  ^that  he  might  crush  it  wil 
the  next,  —  still  intent  upon  his  pk 
of  agitating  this  placid  or  timid  hearl 
—  "if  any  one  should  offer  you  sue 
a  modest  competence  as  that,  togcthc 
with  a  sincere  love  1 " 

"I  could  not  accept,"  Caroline  n 
joined.  "  I  have  four  children  to  su] 
port  and  rear ;  no  husband  would  accej 
such  a  past  as  that." 

"She  is  charming,"  cried  the  Mffl 
chioness  ;  "  she  speaks  of  her  past  lik 
a  widow." 

"  Ah  !  I  did  not  speak  of  the  widof 
my  poor  sister.  With  myself  and  a 
old  woman-servant,  w^ho  is  attached  t 
us,  and  who  shall  share  the  last  mom 
of  bread  in  the  house,  we  are  sevei 
neither  more  nor  less.  Now  do  yo 
know  the  young  man  to  marry  wit 
his  twelve  thousand  francs  a  yearl 
think  decidedly  he  would  make  a  ver 
bad  bargain." 

Caroline  always  spoke  of  her  situf 
tion  with  an  unafifected  cheerfulncs 
which  showed  the  sincerity  of  her  ni 
ture. 

"Well,  in  point  of  fact,  you  ar 
right,"  said  the  Duke.  "You  will  g€ 
through  life  better  all  alone  with  you 
fine,  brave  spirit.  I  believe,  indeed 
that  you  and  I  are  the  only  persons  ii 
the  world  who  are  really  philosophere 
I  regard  poverty  as  nothing  when  om 
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13  responsible  only  to  his  own  free  will, 
lod  I  must  say  that  1  was  never  before 
00  happy  as  I  am  now." 

"  So  much  the  better,  my  son,'*  said 
the  Marchioness,  with  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible shade  of  reproach,  which  the 
Dnke,  however,  perceived  in  an  instant, 
for  he  hastened  to  add,  — 

"I  shall  be  completely  happy  the 
day  my  brother  mtikes  the  marriage  in 
question,  and  he  will  make  it,  will  he 
not^  dear  mother?" 

Caroline  was  on  the  point  of  going  to 
examine  the  clock. 

"  No,  no,  it  is  not  slow ;  it  is  just 
right,"  said  the  Marchioness.  "  We 
have  no  secrets  from  you  hereafter, 
dear  little  one,  and  vou  must  know 
that  I  have  to-day  received  good  news 
relative  to  a  great  project  which  I  have 
for  my  son.  If  I  have  not  made  use  of 
your  pretty  hand  in  negotiating  this 
matter,  it  is  for  reasons  altogether  differ- 
ent &t>m  that  of  distrust.  Here,  read 
us  this  letter,  of  which  my  elder  son  as 
yet  knows  nothing." 

Caroline  would  have  gladly  refrained 
from  looking  thus  in  advance  into  the 
secrets  of  the  family,  and  especially 
into  those  of  the  Marquis.  She  hesi- 
tated ;  "  M.  de  Villemer  is  not  here," 
she  said  ;  "  I  do  not  know  that  he,  for 
his  part,  will  approve  of  the  entire  con- 
fidence with  which  you  honor  me  —  ** 

"Yes,  he  will,  certainly,"  answered 
the  Marchioness.  "  If  1  had  a  doubt  of 
it,  I  would  not  beg  you  to  read  it- 
Come,  now  begin,  ray  dear." 

Inhere  was  nothing  further  to  be  flaid 
to  the  Marchioness.  Caroline  read  as 
follows :  — 


u 


Yes,  dear  friend,  it  must  and  will 
gacoeed.     Tnie,  the  fortune  of  Mile,  de 

X is  upwards   of  four  millions  at 

least,  but  she  knows  it,  and  is  no  prouder 
on  that  account.  On  the  contrary,  after 
a  new  attempt  on  my  part,  she  said  to 
me  no  later  than  this  morning,  *You 
are  right,  dear  godmother  j  I  have  the 
power  and  the  privilege  to  enrich  a  man 
of  true  merit.  All  you  tell  me  of  your 
friend's  son  gives  me  an  exalted  idea  of 
him.  Let  me  complete  the  time  of  my 
momming  at  the  convent,  and  I  will 
consent  to  see  him  at  your  house  the 
coming  autumn.' 


"  It  is  well  understood  that  in  all 
this  affair  I  have  named  no  one,  but 
your  history  and  that  of  your  two  sons 
are  so  well  known,  that  my  dear  Diana 
has  divined.  I  did  not  think  I  ought 
to  let  pass  the  chance  to  make  the  ex- 
cellent conduct  of  the  Marquis  do  valu- 
able service  in  the  attainment  of  our 
object.  The  Duke,  his  brother,  has 
himself  proclaimed  it  everywhere,  with 
a  feeling  which  does  him  honor.  Do 
not,  therefore,  prolong  your  retreat  at 
S^val  too  far  into  the  bad  season. 
Diana  must  not  see  to6  much  society 
before  the  interview.  Society  takes 
awav,  even  from  the  most  candid  na- 
tures,  that  first  freshness  of  faith  and 
generosity,  which  I  admire,  and  which 
I  do  my  best  to  preserve  in  my  noble 
;jfodchil(i.  You  will  continue  my  work, 
I  know,  when  she  is  yoiur  daughter,  my 
worthy  friend.  It  is  ray  most  earnest 
wish  to  see  your  dear  son  recover  the 
place  in  the  world  which  is  his  due. 
To  have  lost  it  without  a  frown  is  fine 
in  him,  and  the  only  finer  thing  which 
a  person  of  lineage  can  do  is  to  restore 
it  to  him.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  gentle  blood  to  give  these  grand 
examples  of  pride  to  the  upstarts  of  the 
day,  and  as  I  am  one  of  these  daughters, 
I  shall  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  success  in  this  matter,  putting  all  my 
heart  in  it,  all  my  religion,  all  my  de- 
votion for  you. 

"  Duchess  db  Dunieres, 
nee  de  Fontarques." 

The  Duke  could  have  scnitinized 
Caroline  after  the  reading  of  this  letter, 
in  which  her  voice  never  once  grew 
weak :  he  would  not  have  detected  in 
her  the  least  effort,  the  least  personal 
feeling  which  was  not  in  harmony  with 
the  satisfaction  felt  by  himself ;  but  he 
never  thought  of  observing  her.  In 
presence  of  a  family  affair  so  important, 
poor  Caroline  held  a  place  quite  sec- 
ondary and  accidental  in  his  mind,  and 
he  would  have  reproached  himself  for 
thinking  of  her  at  all,  when  he  saw  in 
the  future  of  his  brother  the  providen- 
tial reparation  of  the  evil  which  he  had 
caused.  "  Yes,"  he  cried,  joyfully  kiss- 
ing the  hands  of  his  mother,  —  "yes,  you 
will  be  happy  again,  and  I  shall  cease 
to  blush.    My  brother  shall  be  the  mai^ 
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the  head  of  the  family.  The  whole  world 
shall  know  his  rare  worth,  for  without 
fortune,  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority, 
talent  and  virtue  are  not  sufficient.  He 
will  then  be  master  of  everything,  this 
dear  brother,  glory,  honor,  credit,  pow- 
er, and  all  in  spite  of  those  little  fine 
gentlemen  of  the  citizen  court,  and 
without  bending  at  all  before  the  pre- 
tended necessities  of  politics.  Mother, 
have  you  shown  this  letter  to  Urbain  1 " 

"  Yes,  my  son,  to  be  sure." 

''And  he  is  satisfied]  Things  are 
already  so  far  under  way,  the  lady  pre- 
possessed in  his  favor,  accepting  in 
advance,  and  asking  only  to  see  him  —  " 

"  Yes,  my  friend,  he  has  promised  to 
allow  himself  to  be  introduced." 

"  Victory !  "  cried  the  Duke.  "  Then 
let  us  be  gay,  let  us  do  something  fool- 
ish !  I  want  to  jump  up  to  the  ceiling, 
I  want  to  embrace  some  one,  it  makes 
no  matter  whom  !  Dear  mamma,  will 
you  let  me  go  and  embrace  my  brother  ? " 

"  Yes,  but  do  not  congratulate  him 
too  much ;  he  is  startled  at  anything 
new,  you  understand  1 " 

**  0,  never  fear ;  I  know  him." 

And  the  Duke,  still  very  nimble  in 
spite  of  his  tendency  to  stoutness  and 
the  more  or  less  damaged  state  of  his 
joints,  went  out  gambolling  like  a  school- 
boy. 


X. 

He  found  the  Marquis  absorbed  in 
his  work.  "Do  I  disturb  you ?  So 
much  the  worse  ! "  cried  the  Duke.  "  I 
must  embrace  you.  My  mother  has 
just  read  me  the  letter  from  the  Duch- 
ess de  Duni^res." 

"  But,  my  friend,  the  marriage  is  not 
yet  arranged,"  replied  the  Marquis, 
while  he  submitted  to  the  fraternal 
huppng. 

*'  It  is  arranged  if  you  wish  it,  and 
you  cannot  be  opposed  to  it." 

"  My  friend,  I  might  perhaps  wish  it 
ev^er  so  much.  I  would  still  have  to 
be  simply  charming  to  sustain  the  bril- 
liant reputation  which  that  old  Duchess 
has  made  for  me,  a  great  deal  too  much 
at  your  expense,  I  am  inclined  to  think." 

"The  Duchess  has  done  just  right, 
except   only  that    she    has    not    said 


enough.  I  should  like  to  go  to  her  and 
let  her  know  everything.  He  believes 
that  he  is  not  charming  !  See  how  lit> 
tie  he  knows  himself ! " 

"I  know  myself  too  well,"  rejoined 
M.  de  Villemer  ;  "  I  am  not  mistaken." 

"  The  deuce  take  !  Do  you  consider 
yourself  a  beaxi     You  were  attractive 

enough  to  Madame  de  G ^  the  most 

reserved  person  in  the  world." 

"  Ah  !  I  pray  you  do  not  speak  of 
her;  you  remind  me  of  all  I  suffered 
before  I  could  inspire  her  with  confi- 
dence in  me,  —  all  I  afterwards  suffered 
lest  that  confidence  should  from  moment 
to  moment  be  withdrawn.  Look  here ! " 
added  the  Marquis,  slightly  forgetting 
himself ;  "  people  who  are  subject  to 
strong  passion  have  no  reason.  Yoa 
do  not  know  that,  for  you  attract  at 
first  sight,  and  besides  you  do  not  seek 
for  an  exclusive  love  which  shall  endure 
for  a  lifetime.  I  know  but  one  word 
to  say  to  a  woman,  —  /  love,  and  if  she 
does  not  understand  that  my  whole 
soul  is  in  that  word,  I  could  never  add 
another." 

"  Well,  then,  you  will  love  Diana  de 
Xaintrailles,  and  she  will  understand 
that  supreme  word  of  yours." 

"  But  suppose  I  should  not  love  herf '* 

"  0  my  dear  fellow,  she  is  charming. 
I  saw  her  when  she  was  quite  little; 
she  was  a  very  cherub." 

"  Every  one,  I  know,  calls  her  charm- 
ing; but  what  if  she  does  not  please 
me  1  Do  not  tell  me  that  it  is  not  nec^- 
sary  to  adore  one's  wife,  —  that  it  suffices 
to  esteem  her  and  know  her  to  be  agreea- 
ble. I  do  not  want  to  argue  on  that 
subject;  it  would  be  throwing  away 
time.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the 
question  of  my  pleasing  her.  If  I  do 
not  love,  I  do  not  know  how  to  make 
myself  loved,  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
marry." 

"One  would  indeed  think  you  ex- 
pect and  depend  upon  that ! "  exclaimed 
the  Duke  with  real  sorrow.  "  Ah  !  our 
poor  mother,  who  is  so  happy  in  he^ 
nope  !  And  I,  who  believed. myself  ab- 
solved by  destiny  !  Urbain,  must  it  be 
then  that  we  are  under  a  curse,  all 
three  of  us  1 " 

"No,"  replied  the  Marquis,  deeply 
moved ;  "let  us  not  despair.  I  am 
working  to  modify  my  timid,  unsociable 
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flharactcT.  Upon  honor,  I  am  working 
with  all  mj  power  for  that  end.  I  want 
to  pot  an  end  to  this  agitated,  sterile 
existence.  Give  me  the  summer  to  tri* 
iimph  over  mj  memories,  my  doubts, 
my  apprehensions;  true,  I  want  to 
imike  joa  happy,  and  God  perhaps  will 
oome  to  my  aid." 

** Thank  you,  brother;  you  are  the 
best  of  beings ! "  responded  the  Duke, 
embracing  him  again.    And  as  the  Mar- 

Sis  was  much  agitated,  he  led  him 
th  to  walk,  in  order  to  divert  his 
mind  from  his  work  and  to  fortify  him 
in  his  good  intentions. 

The  Duke  did  then  what  Urbain  had 
done  to  conquer  him  on  the  day  of  their 
first  real  intimacy.  He  represented 
himself  weak  and  suffering  as  a  means 
•f  restoring  his  brother*s  strength  and 
eourage.  He  gave  vivid  expression  to 
his  remorse  and  spoke  feelingly  of  the 
Sded  he  had  of  moral  support.  **  Two 
imhappy  people  can  do  nothing  for  each 
other,"  he  said  ;  '*  your  melancholy  has 
its  fatal  rebound  on  me,  anr'  overcomes 
me.  The  day  when  I  see  you  happy, 
real  energy  and  the  joy  of  living  will 
ntom  to  me." 

Urbain,  touched  by  these  words,  re- 
newed his  promise,  and,  as  it  cost  him 
dearly,  he  forced  it  from  his  mind  by 
leading  his  brother's  talk  to  lively  sub- 
jects; this  did  not  take  long,  for  the 
Duke  required  but  little  encouragement 
to  return  to  the  theme  which  had  lately 
been  absorbing  so  much  of  his  time  and 

tlKMlght. 

**  Come,"  he  said,  seeing  his  brother 
SDiile,  '^  you  will  bring  me  happiness  in 
everything.  I  am  reminded  now  that 
fen*  some  days  I  have  had  a  vexation  in- 
tense enough  in  all  conscience ;  it  has 
made  me  sullen,  awkward ;  my  mind 
has  been  clouded ;  I  could  not  see  my 
way  clearly.  I  have  been  frightfully 
stupid.  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  now  re- 
cover mv  fiiculties." 

*' Again  some  story  of  a  woman  1" 
asked  the  Marquis,  mastering  a  vague 
and  sudden  uneasinesa 

''And  what  would  you  want  it  to  be  1 
That  little  De  Saint-Geneix  occupies  my 
mind  more  perhaps  than  she  ought." 

''It  is  exactly  what  she  ought  not 
to  do,*^  quickly  replied  the  Marquis. 
**  Bave  you  not  given  your  oath  to  our 


mother]    She  told  me  you  huA,     Have 
you  deceived  mother  1  ** 

"  No,  not  at  all ;  but  I  should  like 
very  much  to  be  compelled  to  deceive 
her." 

"Compelled?  I  haye  no  idea  what 
you  mean." 

"  Dear  me  I  Well,  this  is  just  what 
I  mean."  And  the  Duke  gave  his 
brother  a  detailed  account  of  how  he 
had  at  first  told  a  falsehood  when  he 
announced  himself  in  love  with  Caro- 
line, from  the  commendable  motive  of 
getting  Urbain  himself  in  love  with  her ; 
how,  seeing  that  he  had  not  succeeded, 
he  had  conceived  the  plan  of  making 
her  love .  him,  without  loving  her ;  and 
how  at  last  he  had  fallen  sincerely  in 
love  with  her  himself^  without  a  surety 
that  his  feeling  was  returned.  Never- 
theless, he  added  that  he  counted  upon 
victory  if  he  could  only  have  the  cour- 
age not  to  declare  himself;  and  he  said 
all  this  in  terms  so  delicate  or  so  am- 
biguous that  the  Marquis  could  not 
give  him  a  moral  lecture  about  it  with- 
out makiug  himself  ridiculous.  Then, 
when  the  latter,  recovering  from  his 
stupefaction,  attempted  to  speak  of  the 
Leix>se  of  his  mother  and  the  dignity  of 
their  domestic  life,  not  daring  in  his 
distress  to  say  anything  whatever  of  the 
respect  due  to  Caroline,  the  Duke,  be- 
coming impressed  with  a  sudden  fear 
that  his  brother  might  think  it  his 
duty  to  give  her  warning,  swore  that  he 
would  do  nothing  to  tempt  her,  but 
that  if  of  her  own  accord  she  threw  her- 
self bravely  into  his  arms  at  any  given 
moment,  without  conditions  and  with- 
out calculation,  he  was  ready  to  marry 
her.  Was  he  sincere  then  ?  Yes,  prob- 
ably, as  he  had  always  been,  when 
eagerness  had  given  the  appearance  of 
possibility  to  what  passion  had  after- 
ward caused  him  to  evade. 

As  his  brother  spoke  from  a  kind  of 
conviction,  the  Marquis  dared  not  ex- 
press himself  against  this  xmlooked-for 
repetition  of  offence  in  the  strange 
project.  He  knew  that  their  mother 
did  not  expect  to  make  an  advantageous 
marriage  for  the  one  of  her  sons  who  no 
longer  offered  a  guaranty  of  character, 
and  the  Duke  proved  to  him  by  argu- 
ments cogent  enough  that  he  alone  was 
the  nmster  of  his  future,  to  whom  am- 
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bition  was  no  longer  permitted.  "  You 
see,"  he  said,  iu  conclusion,  *'that  all 
this  is  very  serious.  1  attempted  once 
more  to  lay  a  snare,  I  will  confess  to 
you,  but  1  did  not  expect  to  profit  by 
it;  it  was  merely  a  game  without  re- 
sults. I  was  taken  in  my  own  net,  and 
I  suffer  for  it  a  great  deal.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  aid  me,  but  I  prohibit  you 
in  the  name  of  our  friendship  from  in- 
fluencing any  one  about  us ;  for,  if  you 
frighten  Mile,  de  Saiut-Geneix,  you  will 
exasperate  me  perhaps,  and  I  no  longer 
answer  for  anything  ;  or,  if  you  succeed 
in  making  me  renounce  her,  it  is  she 
who,  exasperated,  will  perhaps  commit 
some  folly  in  the  estimation  of  my 
mother.  Since  things  are  so  situated 
that  they  can  be  cleared  up  only  by 
some  unforeseen  circumstance,  do  not 
interfere  in  any  way,  and  be  certain  that 
I  shall  conduct  myself,  come  what  may, 
in  a  manner  to  reassure  your  delicacy 
and  to  conflict  neither  with  our  mother's 
peace  nor  with  the  proprieties  of  the 
hospitality  which  you  extend  to  me.'* 


XI. 

DuRiNO  this  conversation,  so  painful 
to  the  Marquis,  Caroline  was  having  a 
talk  with  the  Marchioness,  whicii,  with- 
out disturbing  her  so  much,  was  by  no 
means  cheering  to  her.  The  Marchion- 
ess, full  of  her  project,  showed  her 
young  favorite  a  depth  of  family  am- 
bition, which  the  latter  had  never 
suspected.  What  she  had  loved  and 
admired  in  the  Marchioness  was  the 
chivalrous  disinterestedness  and  resig- 
nation to  the  loss  of  wealth  and  to  the 
actual  state  of  things  which  had  struck 
her  so  forcibly  ;  but  now  she  was  com- 
pelled to  modify  her  impressions,  and 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  this  imselfish 
philosophy  w*as  only  a  fine  costume 
gracefully  worn.  The  Marchioness,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  hypocrite ;  a  person  as 
communicative  as  she  was  had  little 
or  no  premeditation,  good  or  bad ;  she 
yielded  to  the  sway  of  the  moment,  and 
did  not  think  herself  illogical  in  saying 
that  she  would  rather  die  of  famine 
than  see  one  of  her  sons  do  a  mean 
thing  to  enrich  himself  but  that,  never- 


theless, dying  of  famine  was  very  hard, 
that  her  own  present  condition  was  a 
life  of  privation,  while  that  of  the  M«> 
quis  was  a  pulsatory ;  and  finally,  that 
one  cannot  be  happy  unless,  along  with 
honor  and  the  pride  of  a  blameless  cod- 
science,  one  has  an  income  of  at  least 
two  hundred  thousand  francs. 

Caroline  ventured  to  make  a  few  gen- 
eral objections,  which  the  MarchionesB 
quickly   repulsed.     "Should   not,"  she 
asked,  ''the  sons  of  great  families  lead 
those  of  all  other  classes  of  society) 
This  is  a  religion  which  you  ought  to 
have,  —  you,  who  are  of  good  feunilj. 
You  ought  to  understand  that  gentk- 
folks  have   demands  upon  them  —  de- 
mands legitimate  or,  perhaps,  obligatoiy 
—  for  a  very  large  liberality,  and  that 
the  higher  the  position  these  persons 
hold,  the  more  it  is  required  of  them  to 
possess  a  fortime  on  a  level  with  their 
natural  elevation.     I  suffer  bitterly,  I 
assure   you,  when   I   see  the    Marquis 
settling  accounts  himself  with  his  fann* 
era,  busying  himself  about  certain  inev- 
itable wastings,  and  even,  if  necessary, 
descending  to  the  details  of  my  kitchen. 
To  one  knowing  our  distress,  it  seems 
admirable  in  him  to  be  tormenting  him- 
self thus  that  I  may  want  for  nothing; 
but  with  those  who  have   no   correct 
idea  of  this,  we  must  certainly  pass  for 
misers,  and  so  fall  to  the  level  of  the 
lower  classes  I " 

"  Since  you  suffer  so  much,"  said 
Caroline,  "  from  what  I  have  considered 
an  easy  life,  a  veiy  honorable  one,  and 
even  a  very  noble  one,  God  grant  that 
this  marriage  may  succeed,  for  yon 
would  have  to  renew  your  store  of 
courage  in  case  of  any  obstacle.  Never- 
theless, if  I  may  be  permitted  to  have 
an  opinion  —  " 

"One  should  always  have  opinions. 
Speak,  my  dear  child.'' 

"Well,  then,  I  should  say  that  it 
would  be  safest  and  wisest  to  accept 
the  present  state  of  affairs  as  quite 
endurable,  without  on  that  accoimt, 
giving  up  the  marriage  in  question." 

"  And  what  signify  disappointments, 
my  poor  little  one?  You  fear  that  I 
shall  have  themi  They  do  not  kill, 
and  hopes  give  us  life.  But  why  do 
you  doubt  the  fulfilment  of  mine  %  " 

"  0,  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  replied  Caro- 
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line ;  "  why  Bhould  I  have  any  doubtSy 
if  Mile,  de  Xaintrailles  is  as  perfect  as 
she  is  said  to  be  1" 

"  She  is  perfect,  as  you  can  very  well 
lee,  since  she  decides  in  favor  of  per- 
sonal merit,  contenting  herself  with  her 
own  wealth.** 

"That  does  not  seem  to  me  very 
difficult,"  thought  Caroline;  but  she 
WIS  not  inclined  to  make  any  audible 
rejoinder,  and  the  Marchioness  pro- 
ceeded :  '*  Besides,  she  is  a  Xaintrailles ! 
Oi^y  think,  my  dear,  of  the  prestige 
of  such  a  name  !  Do  you  not  see  that 
a  person  of  that  blood,  if  she  is  fine  at 
sJ],  cannot  be  so  by  halves)  Come, 
you  are  not  sufficiently  convinced  of 
the  excellence  that  comes  to  us  by 
descent  I  believe  I  have  noticed  this 
in  jou  before.  You  have,  perhaps^ 
philosophized  a  little  too  much  about 
it  Distrust  all  these  new  ideas  and 
the  pretensions  of  these  self-made  gen- 
tlemen !  They  may  say  and  do  what 
they  will,  but  a  man  of  low  origin  will 
never  be  truly  noble  at  heart ;  a  sordid 
weight  of  prudence  and  parsimony  will 
always  cHng  to  him,  like  a  birth-mark, 
and  stifle  his  liner  impnlse&  You  will 
never  see  him  sacrifice  his  fortune  and 
his  life  for  an  idea,  for  his  religion,  for 
his  prince,  or  for  his  honorable  name. 
He  may  do  brilliant  deeds  from  a  love 
of  glory ;  but  there  will  always  be  a 
penonal  interest  in  it  some  way ;  so 
do  not  be  at  all  deceived  by  it." 

Caroline  felt  wounded  at  the  infatua- 
tion which  the  Marchioness  professed  to 
feel  for  the  patrician  orders.  She  found 
means  to  change  the  subject  of  the  con- 
versation ;  but,  while  they  were  at  din- 
ner, she  was  absorbed  in  the  idea  that 
her  old  friend,  her  tender  adopted 
mother,  assigned  her  unceremoniously 
to  a  place  among  these  second-class* 
ftmilies.  The  Marchioness  had  thought 
that  she  might  speak  thus  before  a  gen- 
tleman's daughter,  having  the  feelings 
proper  to  her  class  and  therefore  im- 
hoed  with  good  principles ;  but  Caroline 
said  to  herself^  and  very  reasonably,  too, 
that  her  claims  to  nobility  were  slight, 
questbnable,  perhaps.  Her  ancestors, 
who  were  provincial  magistrates,  had 
heen  ennobled  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  her  ^Either,  without  great  pre- 
comptiQn,  had  therefore  assumed  the 


title  of  knight  She  saw  plainly,  then, 
that  the  disdain  of  the  Marchioness 
for  the  lower  classes  was  a  question 
of  degree,  and  that  a  girl  who  was  poor 
and  of  the  lesser  nobility  was,  in  her 
eyes,  twice  her  inferior  in  all  respects. 

This  discovery  did  not  awaken  a  fool- 
ish sensitiveness  in  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Geneix,  but  her  natural  sense  of  justice 
revolted  against  a  prejudice  so  solemnly 
imposed  as  a  duty  upon  her  belief. 
''So,"  said  she  to  herself,  ''my  life  of 
misery,  of  selfHsacrifice,  of  courage,  and 
of  cheerfulness  withal,  even  my  volun- 
tary renunciation  of  all  the  joys  of  life, 
are  nothing  to  the  heroism  of  a  Xain- 
trailles, who  consents  to  be  contented 
with  two  hundred  thousand  francs  a 
year,  that  she  may  marry  an  accom- 
plished man !  It  is  because  she  is  a 
Xaintrailles  that  her  choice  is  sublime, 
and  because  I  am  only  a  Saint-Geneix, 
my  sacrifice  is  a  thing  vulgar  and  ob- 
ligatory ! " 

Caroline  repelled  these  thoughts  of 
wounded  self-respect,  but  they  traced  a 
slight  furrow  on  her  expressive  face,  in 
passing.  A  beauty  which  is  true  and 
fresh  can  hide  nothing.  The  Duke 
observed  this  trace  of  secret  melan- 
choly and  ingenuously  attributed  it  to 
himself.  His  delusion  increased  when 
he  saw  that  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to 
maintain  her  usual  cheerfiilness,  Mile, 
de  Saint-Geneix  grew  more  and  more 
thoughtful.  The  real  cause  was  this : 
Caroline  had,  exactly  as  was  her  wont, 
addressed  to  the  Marquis  certain  ques- 
tions about  the  household  accounts,  and 
he,  usually  so  polite,  had  compelled  her 
to  repeat  them.  She  thought  that  he, 
too,  must  be  absent-minded  or  ill  at  ease ; 
but  two  or  three  times  she  met  a  glance 
from  him,  which  was  cold,  haughty, 
almost  contemptuous.  Chilled  with 
surprise  and  terror,  she  suddenly  be- 
came dejected  and  was  obliged  to  attrib- 
ute her  state  of  mind  to  a  headache. 

The  Duke  had  a  vague  suspicion  of 
the  truth  so  far  as  his  brother  was  con- 
cerned ;  but  this  suspicion  was  dissi- 
pated when  he  saw  the  latter  suddenly 
recover  his  gayety.  He  did  not  ima- 
gine the  alternations  of  depression  and 
reaction  through  which  this  troubled 
soul  was  passing,  and,  thinking  he 
might  now  with  impunity  bestow  atten-. 
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tion  upon  Caroline,  "  You  are  not  well," 
said  he,  '*  I  see  that  you  are  really  suf- 
fering !  Mother,  do  have  a  care  ;  Mile, 
de  Saint-Geneix  has'  been  looking  pale 
for  some  time  past." 

«  Do  you  think  so  1 "  asked  the  Mar- 
chioness, looking  at  Caroline  with  some 
interest.  "  Are  you  ill,  my  darling  1 
Do  not  conceal  it  from  uie." 

"  I  am  remarkably  well,"  said  Caro- 
line. "  It  is  true  that  I  feel  to-day  a 
somewhat  unusual  desire  for  fresh  air 
and  sunshine  ;  but  it  is  nothing  at  all.'^ 

"But  it  is  something,  though,"  re- 
turned the  Marchioness,  regarding  her 
attentively,  "  and  the  Duke  is  right. 
You  are  very  much  changed.  You 
must  go  take  the  fresh  air  at  once,  or 
retire  to  your  room,  perhaps.  It  is  too 
warm  here.  I  expect  a  whole  company 
of  neighbors  this  evening.  I  have  no 
need  of  you  ;  I  give  you  a  holiday." 

"  Do  you  know  what  will  restore  you?  " 
asked  the  Duke  of  poor  Caroline,  now 
thoroughly  vexed  by  the  attention  of 
which  she  was  the  object :  "  you  ought 
to  ride  horseback.  The  little  rustic 
quadruped  that  I  told  you  about  is  gen- 
tle and  strong.  Would  you  like  to  try 
him  1 " 

"  All  alone  ? "  demanded  the  Mar- 
chioness ;  "  and  a  horse  not  properly 
trained  1 " 

"  I  am  sure  that  Mile.  Caroline  would 
be  amused,"  said  the  Duke.  "  She  is 
brave,  she  is  afraid  of  nothing,  as  1 
very  well  know.  Besides,  I  will  have 
an  eye  to  her  myself ;  I  will  answer  for 
her." 

He  insisted  so  much,  that  the  Mar- 
chioness asked  Caroline  if  this  horse- 
back ride  would  be  really  to  her  taste. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  impelled  by  the 
necessity  of  escape  from  the  oppression 
which  was  wcllnigh  crushing  her.  '*  I 
am  just  childish  enough  to  be  amused 
in  that  way  ;  but  some  other  day  will 
do  better.  I  have  no  wish  to  make  a 
display  of  my  riding  before  the  people 
whom  you  expect,  especially  as  my  first 
appearance  is  likely  to  be  very  awk- 
ward." 

"Well,  then,  you  shall  go  into  the 
park,"  said  the  Marchioness ;  "  it  is 
deeply  shaded,  so  that  no  one  can  wit- 
ness your  first  attempt ;  but  I  want 
somebody  to  follow  you  on  horseback, 


—  old  Andr6,  for  instance.  He  ie  i 
good  squire,  and  has  a  staid  nag,  foi 
which  you  can  exchange  yours,  if  he  h 
too  unruly." 

"  Yes,  yes,  that 's  it !  "  exclaimed  i;lu 
Duke.  "Andr6  on  old  Blanche,  tlxal 
is  perfect.  I  will  superintend  the  staii 
myself,  and  all  will  go  welL" 

"  But  a  side-saddle  1 "  interposed  thM 
Marquis,  apparently  indifferent 'to  ttiia 
equestrian  project.. 

"  There  is  one ;  I  saw  it  in  the  saddle- 
room,"  replied  the  Duke,  quickly,  f  *  I 
will  run  and  arrange  all  that." 

"  And  a  riding-habit  % "  said  the  Majr- 
chioness. 

"The  first  long  skirt  will  be  suffi- 
cient," said  Caroline,  suddenly  bent 
upon  braving  the  hostile  air  of  the 
Marquis  and  upon  escaping  from  his 
presence.  The  Marchioness  bode  her 
make  her  preparations,  and,  leaning* 
upon  the  arm  of  her  second  son,  she 
went  to  meet  her  visitors  as  they  ar- 
rived. 

When  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix  came 
down  the  winding  staircase  fVom  her 
room  in  the  little  tower,  she  found  the 
horse  already  saddled,  and  held  by  the 
Duke  in  person  before  the  small  arched 
door  which  looked  out  on  the  lawn. 
Andr6  was  there  also,  mounted  upon  an 
old  cabbage-carting  nag  of  proverbial 
leanness  and  very  miserably  accoutred, 
for  everything  belonging  to  the  stable 
was  in  complete  disorder.  Confined 
strictly  to  what  was  necessary,  even 
necessary  things  had  not  as  yet  been 
put  into  order.  The  Marquis,  more 
embarrassed  in  his  circumstances  than 
he  was  willing  to  confess,  intrenched 
himself  behind  the  habit  of  blaming 
his  own  negligence,  while  the  Duke, 
suspecting  the  truth,  had  declared  that, 
for  his  own  part,  he  preferred  hunting 
on  foot,  as  a  check  to  his  tendency  to 
corpulence. 

To  equip  Jacquet  (that  was  the  name 
of  the  farm-colt,  raised  twelve  hours 
ago  to  the  dignity  of  saddle  horse)  had 
been  no  small  undertaking,  and  Andr^, 
bewildered  by  this  sudden  fancy,  would 
not  have  been  prompt  in  finding  the 
side-saddle  and  putting  it  in  a  condition 
for  use.  The  Duke  had  done  every- 
thing himself,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
with  the  swiftness  and  skill  of  a  prao- 
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kiaed  liand.  He  was  in  a  liyelj  perspi- 
lation^  and  Caroline  was  confused 
enou^li  to  see  him  holding  the  stirrup 
for  her,  arranging  the  curb,  and  tight- 
gning  the  girths  as  if  he  had  been  a 
jockey  by  profession,  laughing  at  the 
incongmity  of  things,  and  playing  his 
part  gayly,  while  he  paid  her  all  the 
himdred  Uttle  attentions  which  a  frater- 
nal prudence  could  dictate. 

When  MUe.  de  Saint-Geneix  had 
at&rted  off  on  a  trot,  after  having 
tliaxiked  him  cordially  and  begged  him 
not  to  be  anxious  about  her,  the  Duke 
dismissed  Andr6,  nimbly  mounted  the 
beast  of  the  cabbage  cart,  plunged  the 
spurs  into  his  sides,  and  resolutely  fol- 
low^ed  Carohne  into  the  shadows  of  the 


"  What !  is  that  you  1 "  said  she  to 
liini,  stopping  after  the  first  gallop. 
**  You,  your  Grace  the  Duke,  mounted 
in  that  &shion,  and  taking  the  trouble 
to  escort  me  !  No,  that  cannot  be.  I 
will  not  have  it ;  let  us  go  back  again.'* 
"  Whv,  how  so  1"  he  asked.  "  Are 
you  afraid  to  be  alone  with  me  nowl 
Have  we  not  met  each  other  here  in 
these  avenues  at  all  hours,  and  have  I 
ever  annoyed  you  with  my  eloquence  ] " 
'^  No,  certainly  not,"  said  Caroline, 
with  entire  confidence.  "  I  have  no 
such  whims  as  that,  you  know  very 
well ;  but  that  horse  of  yours,  —  it  is  a 
torture  to  you." 

"  Are  you  comfortable  on  yours  1  '* 
"  Perfectly." 

"  In  that  case  we  could  not  be  better 
suited.  As  for  myself,  I  take  great  de- 
light in  riding  this  white .  nag.  See  ! 
Don't  I  look  as  well  as  I  should  upon  a 
blooded  steed  1  Down  with  all  preju- 
dice ;  let  us  amuse  ourselves  with  a 
gallop ! " 

*'  But  what  if  this  creature's  legs 
should  give  out  1 " 

"  Bah  !  it  will  do  well  enough.  And 
if  it  does  break  my  neck,  why,  I  shall 
have  the  exinreme  happiness  of  knowing 
that  it  happens  in  your  service." 

The  Duke  lanced  this  bit  of  flattery 
with  a  tone  of  gayety  which  could  not 
alarm  Caroline.  .  They  set  out  on  a 
gallop  and  made  the  circuit  of  the  park 
quite  bravely.  Jacquet  behaved  excel- 
lently, showing  no  vicious  inclinations 
of  any  kind;  besides,  Mile,   de  Saint- 


Geneix  was  a  good  rider,  and  the  Duke 
noticed  that  she  was  as  graceful  as  she 
was  skilful  and  self-possessed.  She  had 
improvised  a  long  skirt  by  dexterously 
letting  down  a  hem;  she  had  thrown 
over  her  shoulders  a  jacket  of  white 
dimity,  and  her  little  straw  gardening- 
hat  on  her  blond  curls,  dishevelled  by 
the  race,  was  wonderfully  becoming. 
Animated  by  the  pleasure  of  the  ride, 
she  looked  so  remarkably  beautiful  that 
the  Duke,  following  with  his  eye  the 
elegant  moulding  of  her  form,  and  the 
brilliant  smile  which  played  about  her 
candid  mouth,  felt  himself  dazzled  by 
them.  "  The  devil  take  the  oath  which 
I  let  them  get  from  me  so  unsuB[)ect- 
ingly  !  "  said  he  to  himself.  "  Who 
would  have  thought  I  should  have  so 
much  trouble  in  keeping  it)"  But  it 
was  necessary  that  Caroline  should  be 
the  first  to  betray  herself,  and  the  Duke 
led  her  slowly  around  the  park  again  to 
let  the  horses  breathe,  but  all  to  no  piur- 
pose ;  she  chatted  with  a  witty  freedom 
and  general  good-humor,  which  did  not 
admit  the  idea  of  any  painful  agi- 
tation. 

'^  0,  so,  that  is  it  % "  thought  he,  as 
they  recommenced  their  gallop.  "  You 
imagine  that  1  am  going  to  dislocate  my 
joints  on  this  Apocalyptic  beast  to  con- 
verse just  as  we  should  under  the  ma- 
ternal eye  1  Some  one  else  may  try  it 
for  all  me  !  I  am  going  to  sadden  your 
tranquil  gratitude  by  a  retreat  which 
will  give  you  material  for  reflection." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  he  to  Caro- 
line, —  he  sometimes  allowed  himself  to 
use  this  expression  in  a  tone  of  easy 
good-nature,  —  "  you  are  very  sure  of 
Jacquet  now,  are  you  not  1 " 

*•  Perfectly  sure." 

'^  He  is  not  at  all  inclined  to  shy, 
and  is  not  hard-bitted  ] " 

"  Not  at  all." 

"  Very  well,  if  you  are  willing,  I  will 
leave  you  to  yourself,  and  send  Andr^ 
in  my  place." 

"  Do  so,  do  so  by  all  means ! "  replied 
Caroline,  quickly  ;  "  or  don't  send  any 
one  at  all.  I  will  go  around  the  park 
once  more,  and  then  I  will  take  the 
animal  back  to  Andr^.  Really,  I  shall 
enjoy  cantering  alone,  and  it  pains  me 
to  see  you  so  firightftdly  jolted." 

''Oy  it  is  not  that»"  responded  the 
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Duke,  resolved  upon  a  bold  stroke. 
**  I  'm  not  yet  so  old  as  to  be  afraid  of 
a  hard  horse ;  but  I  remember  that 
Madame  d'Arglade  is  coming  to-night." 

"  Not  to-night ;  to-morrow." 

"  That  is  not  certain,"  said  the  Duke, 
watching  for  the  effect  his  words  might 
produce. 

**  O,  then,  perhaps  you  are  better 
informed  than  I  am." 

"  Perhaps,  my  dear  friend  !  Madame 
d'Arglade  —   In  fact,  it  is  sufficient  —  " 

"  Ah  !  indeed  1 "  replied  Caroline, 
laughing.  '*  I  did  not  know.  Go 
quickly,  then  ;  I  shall  escape,  and  — 
a  thousand  thanks  again  for  your  kind- 
ness." 

She  was  about  to  start  her  horse,  but 
the  Duke  detained  her.  "  What  I  am 
doing  now  is  not  polite,  to  say  the  least 
of  it." 

"  It  is  better  than  polite ;  it  is  very 
good  of  you." 

"  O,  then  you  have  had  enough  of 
my  company  1" 

"  That  is  not  what  I  mean.  I  say 
that  your  impoliteness  is  a  proof  of  your 
confidence  in  me,  and  that  I  take  it  as 
such." 

"  Do  you  think  she  is  pretty,  — 
Madame  d'Arglade,  I  mean  1 " 

"  Very  pretty." 

"  How  old  is  she,  precisely  1 " 

"  Very  nearly  my  own  age.  We 
were  together  at  the  convent." 

"  I  know  it.   Were  you  great  friends  ?  " 

"  No,  not  exactly  ;  but  she  has  shown 
much  interest  in  me  since  my  misfor- 
tunes." 

'^  Yes,  it  was  she  who  was  the  means 
of  bringing  you  here.  Why  did  you 
detest  each  other  at  the  convent  1 " 

"  We  did  not  detest  each  other ;  we 
were  not  very  intimate,  —  that  was 
all." 

"  And  now  1 " 

"  Now  she  is  kind  to  me,  and  conse- 
quently I  like  her." 

"  Then  you  like  people  who  are  kind 
to  you  1 " 

"  Is  not  that  natural  ?  " 

''Then  you  like  me  a  little,  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  am  not  unkind  to 
you  myself  1" 

*'  Certainly,  you  are  excellent,  and  I 
like  you  very  much." 

**  Just  hear  how  she  says  that !    I 


love  my  nurse  dearly,  but  I  love  to  ride 
on  my  rocking-horse  better  still !  Come, 
tell  me,  you  don't  mean  to  prejudice 
your  little  friend  D'Ai^lade  against  me, 
do  you  1 " 

**  Prejudice  her  against  you  !  There 
are  some  words  in  your  vocabulaiy 
which  do  not  get  into  mine." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,  I  beg  pardon.  It 
is  because  —  you  see,  she  is  suspicious 
—  she  may  question  you.  You  will 
not  fail  to  tell  her  that  I  have  never 
made  love  to  you  I " 

"  0,  as  to  that,  count  upon  her  know- 
ing the  truth,"  replied  Caroline,  start- 
ing. And  the  Duke  heard  her  lau^  as 
she  rode  off  at  full  speed. 

"There!"  said  he  to  himself,  "I 
have  lied,  and  it  is  trouble  wasted.  I 
have  made  a  precious  blunder,  have  n't 
1 1  She  does  n't  love  any  one,  —  or 
else  she  has  a  little  lover  somewhere,  in 
reserve  against  th6  day  when  a  thousand 
>  crowns  shall  be  forthcoming  to  set  up 
housekeeping  with.  Poor  girl !  If  I 
had  them,  I  would  give  them  to  her ! 
It  *s  all  the  same  ;  I  have  been  ridica- 
lous.  Perhaps  she  saw  it  too.  Perhaps 
she  will  laugh  at  me  with  her  '  dear 
friend,'  when  she  writes  to  him  secretly, 
for  she  does  write  a  great  deal.  If  I 
did  think  so  !  —  fiut  I  have  given  my 
word  of  honor." 

The  Duke  withdrew,  trying  to  laugh 
at  himself,  but  annoyed  at  losing  his 
game,  and  almost  angry. 

Just  as  he  was  leaving  the  wood,  he 
saw  a  man  gliding  into  it  cautiously. 
The  evening  had  come ;  he  could  dis- 
tinguish nothing  about  this  man  except 
his  ftirtive  movements,  in  trying  to 
penetrate  the  thicket.  "  Stop,  stop,** 
thought  he,  "  this  is  perhaps  the  lover 
in  question,  coming  to  make  a  myste- 
rious visit.  By  Jove !  I  will  be  satis- 
fied on  that  point !  I  will  know  who  it 
is  !  "  He  dismounted,  gave  a  vigorous 
blow  with  his  riding-whip  to  Blanohe, 
who  needed  neither  urging  nor  guiding 
to  take  the  road  to  her  stable,  and  stole 
away  under  the  trees  in  the  direction 
which  Caroline  had  taken.  It  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  find  the 
man  in  the  coppice,  and  besides  there 
was  the  risk  of  giving  him  the  alarm. 
To  walk  noiselessly  in  the  dark  shadows, 
along  the  walk,  and  to  see  how  these 
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two  persons  would  meet  and  conduct 
themselves  was^  he  considered,  bj  far 
tbe  rarest  coursa 

Caroline  had  already  ceased  thinking 
at  all  about  the  Duke.  After  haying 
becominglj  withdrawn  to  avoid  dis- 
dosores  hardly  proper  for  her  to  hear, 
and  which  haid  astonished  her  coming 
from  the  lips  of  a  man  so  well  bred,  she 
had  brought  the  little  horse  down  to  a 
ibw  pace,  lest  she  might  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  boughs  iu  the  darkness. 
And,  indeed,  she  felt  inclined  rather  to 
think  her  own  thoughts  just  then  than 
to  ride  at  greater  speed.  An  absorbing 
anxiety  weighed  upon  her  mind.  The 
attitude  of  the  Marquis  toward  her  was 
inexplicable  and  almost  offensiye.  She 
searched  for  the  cause  of  this  in  the 
most  secret  recesses  of  her  conscience, 
p  and  finding  nothing  there  amiss,  she  re- 
proached herself  for  thinking  so  much 
about  it.  He  was  perhaps  subject  to 
eotain  whims,  like  many  people  ab- 
sorbed in  great  tasks;  and  after  all, 
even  if  she  had  become  displeasing  to 
him,  was  he  not  about  to  be  married, 
and  would  not  the  joy  of  the  Mar- 
chioness be  so  complete  that  a  poor 
young  lady  companion  could  leave  her 
without  ingratitude  1 

While  she  was  thus  thinking  of  her 
intore,  promising  herself  that  she  would 
speak  about  it  to  Madame  d'Arglade, 
who  would  periiaps  aid  her  in  finding 
another  situation,  her  horse  was  stopped 
suddenly,  and  she  saw  before  her  a  man 
whose  moyements  frightened  her. 

"Is  ii  you,  Andr^r'  asked  she,  as 
she  perceived  that  her  horse  seemed  to 
be  obeying  a  well-known  hand.  And  as 
there  was  no  answer  and  she  could  dis- 
tinguish nothing  of  the  clothes  worn  by 
the  person  confuting  her,  she  added, 
quickly  and  anxiously,  "  Is  it  you,  your 
Gnce  the  Dukef  Why  do  you  stop 
meV' 

She  received  no  reply ;  the  man  had 
disappeared;  the  horse  was  free.  She 
Yas  overcome  by  a  vague  fear,  and,  not 
daring  to  turn  round,  she  urged  Jacquet 
forward,  and  returned  to  the  house  on 
a  gallop  without  seeing  any  one. 

The  Duke  was  ten  paces  off  when  this 
lingular  encounter  took  place.  He  saw 
nothing,  but  heard  the  frightened  voice 
^  Ulle.  de  Saint-Geneiz  at  the  moment 


of  the  horse's  sudden  stop.  He  sprang 
forward,  and  finding  himself  face  to 
face  with  an  unknown  person,  he  seised 
him  by  the  coUar,  demanding,  ''Who 
are  you  I" 

The  unknown  person  struggled  vigor- 
ously to  escape  firom  this  investigation ; 
but  the  Duke,  who  was  a  very  powerful 
man,  dragged  his  adversary  out  of  the 
wood  into  the  path.  There,  what  was 
his  ineffable  surprise  to  recognize  his 
brother  I 

"  Heavens !  Urbain,"  cried  he,  *'  did 
I  not  strike  you  1  It  seems  to  me  that 
I  did.  But  why  didn't  you  answer 
meV 

« I  don't  know,"  repUed  M.  de  Ville- 
mer,  much  agitated.  *'  I  did  not  recog- 
nize your  voice !  Did  you  speak  to  me  % 
Whom  did  you  take  me  for,  then  1 " 

"  For  a  robber,  in  sober  earnest  I  Did 
you  not  frighten  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix 
just  nowl" 

''  I  perhaps  frightened  her  horse,  im- 
intentionally.     Where  is  she  1 " 

"Why,  she  was  afraid  and  took  to 
flight  Did  you  not  hear  her  riding  off 
toward  the  house  ? " 

''And  why  should  she  have  been 
afraid  of  me?"  rejoined  the  Marquis, 
with  singular  bitterness.  "I  did  not 
wish  to  offend  her."  And  then,  weaiy 
of  deception,  he  added,  "I  merely 
wanted  to  speak  to  her ! " 

"  About  whom  I    About  me  1 " 

"Yes,  perhaps.  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  she  loved  you." 

"  And  why  did  n*t  you  speak  to 
herl" 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  say  a 
word  to  her.*' 

"  Are  you  in  pain  1 " 
Yes.     I  am  ill,  tery  ill,  to-day." 
Let   us  go   in,  brother,"  said  the 
Duke.     "  I  see  that  you  are  in  a  fever, 
and  the  dew  is  falling." 

"No  matter!"  said  the  Marquis, 
seating  himself  on  a  block  at  the  edge 
of  the  walk.     "  I  wish  I  was  dead ! " 

"  Urbain  I "  cried  the  Duke,  a  sud- 
den light  striking  him  at  last ;  "  it  is 
you  who  are  in  love  with  Mile,  de 
Saint-Geneli ! " 

"  I  in  love  with  herl  Is  she  not,  — 
is  she  not  yoiurs  1 " 

"  Never,  since  you  love  her !  On  my 
part  it  was  only  a  caprice,  an  idle. 
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selfish  YAnity;  but,  as  truly  as  I  am 
my  father's  son,  she  has  not  the  least 
incliuation  toward  me;  she  has  just 
simply  understood  nothing  of  my  arti- 
fices; she  is  as  pure,  as  free,  and  as 
proud  as  on  the  day  she  came  among 
us." 

"Why  did  you  leave  her  alone  in 
this  w'o^kI  after  you  had  brought  her 
out  into  it  r' 

''Ah!  you  suspect  me  after  the 
solemn  assertion  that  I  have  just  made  ! 
Can  it  be  that  love  is  making  you 
insane  1 " 

"You  have  played  with  your  prom- 
ise about  this  young  lady.  For  you, 
in  questions  of  gallantry,  oaths  Qount 
nothing;  I  know  that.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  would  you  and  your  fortu- 
nate compeers  be  able  to  persuade  so 
many  women  1  Do  you  not  know  how 
to  ^ip  away  from  all  engagements? 
Was  it  honorable,  this  absurd  mancau- 
vring,  —  which  may  have  been  very 
skilfully  done  for  aught  I  know  about 
such  games,  —  to  draw  her  into  your 
arms  through  fascination,  through  spite, 
through  all  the  weak  or  bad  impulses 
in  woman's  nature )  Is  there  anything 
that  you  do  respect?  Is  not  virtue, 
in  your  eyes,  an  infirmity  of  which  a 
poor  innocent  girl,  helpless  and  inex- 
perienced, must  be  cured  %  Is  not  the 
abyss  into  which  you  want  to  see  her 
fling  herself,  in  your  opinion,  the  ration- 
al condition,  fortunate  or  fatal,  of  a 
girl  without  a  dowry  and  without  an 
ancestry  ?  See  !  did  you  not  mock  me 
this  very  morning,  when  you  wished  to 
persuade  me  that  you  would  marry  her  ? 
And  this  is  what  you  said  only  a 
moment  ago :  'It  is  you  who  are  in 
love  with  her.  For  me,  it  was  only  a 
fancy,  an  idle,  selfish  vanity.'  Come, 
it  is  frightful,  —  this  libertine  vanity  of 
yours!  It  drags  down  into  the  mire 
all  that  comes  near  you  1  Your  very 
gaze  soils  a  woman,  and  it  is  too  much 
for  me  already  that  this  girl  has  under- 
gone the  insult  of  your  thoughts.  I 
love  her  no  longer." 

Having  spoken  thus  to  his  brother 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  Marquis 
rose  and  strode  away  from  him  swiftly 
with  a  kind  of  gloomy  hatred  and  with 
a  curse  seemingly  irrevocable. 

The  Duke,  beside  himself,  arose  im- 


mediately to  demand  satisfiMstion.  He 
even  took  a  few  steps  in  pursuit  of  his 
brother,  then  stopi>ed  abruptly  and  re- 
turned, throwing  himself  down  on  the 
spot  which  Urbain  had  just  left.  He 
was  the  victim  of  a  terrible  conflict « 
irritated,  furious,  he  still  felt  that  the 
person  of  the  Marquis  was  sacred  to 
him ;  he  w,as  not  in  the  habit  of  ren- 
dering to  himself  a  just  account  of  hie 
own  faults,  and  yet  in  spite  of  himaeH; 
he  felt  none  the  less  overwhelmed  by 
the  language  of  truth.  He  wrung  his 
hands  convulsively,  and  great  tears  of 
rage  and  grief  flowed  down  his  cheeks. 

Andr^  came  to  find  him,  having  beoi 
sent  by  his  mother.  The  visitors  were 
gone,  but  Madame  d'Arglade  had  ar- 
rived. They  were  astonished  not  to 
see  him.  The  MarchionesB^  knowing 
that  he  had  ridden  Blanche,  was  afraid 
that  the  unfortunate  horse  might  have 
been  crushed  under  him. 

He  followed  the  servant  mechanioallyy 
and  asked,  just  as  he  was  going  into 
the  house,  "  Where  is  M.  de  Villemerl" 

"In  his  room,  your  Grace.  I  saw 
him  go  in." 

"And  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix  1" 

"  She  has  also  gone  to  her  room ; 
but  Madame  the  Marchioness  has  in* 
formed  her  of  the  arrival^  of  Madame 
d'Arglade,  and  she  will  come  down  again 
soon.*' 

"Very  good!  Go  tell  M.  de  Ville- 
mer  that  I  wish  to  speak  with  hino. 
In  ten  minutes  I  will  go  up  to  his 
room." 


XII. 


Madams  d'Aroladb  was  the  wife  of  a 
great  provincial  dignitaiy.  She  had 
obtained  an  introduction  to  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Yillemer  at  the  South, 
when  the  latter  was  passing  the  suni- 
mer  there  upon  a  large  estate,  since 
sold  to  pay  the  debts  of  her  eldest  son, 
Madame  d'Arglade  had  that  particular 
kind  of  narrow  and  persevering  ambi- 
tion of  which  certain  wives  of  officials^ 
small  or  great,  furnish  quite  remarkable 
specimens.  To  rise  in  order  to  shine, 
and  to  shine  in  order  to  rise,  —  thai 
was  the  sole  thought,  the  sole  dream, 
the  sole  talent,  the  sole  principle  of  this 
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little  woman.  Rich,  and  without  an 
aaoestiy  to  hoast  o^  she  had  bestowed 
ker  dowry  upon  a  ruined  noble  to  serve 
as  aecurit^  for  a  place  in  the  department 
of  finance,  and  to  add  splendor  to  her 
house;  for  she  understood  perfectly 
well  that,  in  that  condition  of  life,  the 
best  way  to  acquire  a  Lu^e  fortime  was 
to  begin  by  having  one  suitable  to  her 
position  and  by  spending  it  liberally. 
Fliuup,  active,  pretty,  cool,  and  adroit, 
she  considered  a  certain  amount  of 
coquetry  as  a  duty  of  her  station,  and 
secretly  prided  herself  upon  the  lofty 
science  which  consists  in  promising 
with  the  eyes  but  never  with  the  pen 
or  the  lips,  in  making  transient  impres- 
gbns,  but  calling  forth  no  abiding  at- 
tachments, and,  lastly,  in  gaining  her 
objects  by  surprise,  without  appearing 
to  hold  them,  and  never  descending  to 
ask  for  them,  that  she  might  find  her- 
8elf  supported  on  all  occasions  by  use- 
fhl  friends,  she  gathered  them  up  every- 
where, received  every  one  with  no  great 
nicety  of  choice,  with  a  well-acted  good- 
nature or  thoughtlessness,  and,  in  fine, 
>he  penetrated  skilfully  into  the  moat 
eiclaaive  &m:lies  and  was  not  long  in 
eontriving  to  become  indispensable  to 
them. 

It  was  thus  that  Madame  d'Arglade 
had  wormed  herself  into  what  was  almost 
an  intimacy  with  Madame  de  Villemer, 
in  spite  of  the  prejudice  of  that  noble 
lady  against  her  origin,  her  position, 
and  the  occupation  of  her  husband ;  but 
L^nie  d'Arglade  paraded  her  own  com- 
plete kck  of  political  opinions,  and  dex- 
terously went  round  begging  pardon  of 
every  one  for  her  utter  incapacity  and 
nothingness  in  this  regard,  —  which  was 
her  expedient  to  shock  no  one,  and  to 
make  people  forget  the  compulsory  zeal 
of  her  husband  for  the  cause  he  served. 
She  was  gay,  heedless,  sometimes  silly, 
laughing  londly  at  herself,  but  inwardly 
laughing  at  the  simplicity  of  others, 
ttxl  managing  to  pass  for  the  most 
ingenuous  and  disinterested  creature  in 
the  world,  while  all  her  proceedings 
^'ero  based  on  calculation,  and  all  her 
hnpukes  were  premeditated. 

She  had  very  well  understood  that  a 
certain  claas  of  society,  however  divided 
ni  opinion  it  may  be,  is  always  held 
^ther  by  some   indissoluble  tie  of 


kinship  or  expediency,  and  that,  upon 
occasion,  all  its  shades  of  difference  are 
blended  by  one  animating  spirit  of 
caste  or  of  common  interest.  8he  was 
quite  well  aware,  then,  that  she  needed 
acquaintance  with  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  where  her  husband  was  not 
usually  admitted,  and,  thanks  to  Ma- 
dame de  Villemer,  whose  good-nature 
she  had  adroitly  captivated  by  her  prat- 
tle and  untiring  **  availability,"  she  had 
gained  a  foothold  in  certain  drawing- 
rooms,  where  she  pleased  people  and 
passed  for  an  amiable  child  of  no  great 
consequence. 

This  child  was  already  twenty-eight 
years  old  and  did  not  appear  more  than 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three,  although 
balls  were  a  little  fatiguing  to  her  ;  she 
had  managed  to  preserve  so  much  en- 
gaging sauciness  and  simplicity  that  no 
one  perceived  her  growing  a  trifle  too 
fleshy.  She  showed  her  little  dazzling 
teeth  when  she  smiled,  lisped  in  her 
speech,  and  seemed  intoxicated  with 
dress  and  pleasure.  In  fine,  no  one 
suspected  her  and  perhaps  there  was 
really  nothing  to  dread  in  her,  since  her 
first  interest  was  to  appear  good-natured 
and  to  make  herself  inoffensive  ;  but  it 
required  great  exertion  in  any  one  who 
did  not  want  to  find  himself  suddenly 
entangled  with  her. 

It  was  in  this  way  that,  without 
being  on  her  guard  and  all  the  while 
declaring  that  she  would  take  no  step 
to  influence  the  ministry  of  the  citizen 
kinp:,  Madame  de  Villemer  had  found 
herself  inveigled  into  affecting  more  or 
less  directlv  L6onie*s  withdrawal  from 
her  provinca  Thanks  to  Madame  de 
Villemer  and  to  the  Duke  d*A16ria,  M. 
d'Arglade  had  just  received  an  appoint- 
ment in  Paris,  and  his  wife  had  written 
to  the  Marchioness :  — 

"  Dear  Madame,  I  owe  to  you  my 
life ;  you  are  my  guardian  angel.  I  quit 
the  South,  and  I  shall  only  touch  at 
Paris ;  for,  before  establishing  myself 
there,  before  beginning  to  rejoice  and 
amuse  myself,  before  everything,  in  a 
word,  I  want  to  go  and  thank  you  and 
prostrate  myself  before  you  at  S^val  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  tell  you  dufing 
those  twenty-four  hours  how  much  I 
love  you  and  bless  you. 

"  I  wiU  be  with  you  on  the  10th  of 
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June.  Say  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  that 
it  will  be  the  9th  or  the  1  Ith,  and  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  I  thank  him  for  hav- 
ing been  so  kind  to  my  husband,  who  is 
going  to  write  him  on  his  own  account." 

This  pretended  uncertainty  as  to  the 
day  of  her  arrival  was,  on  the  part  of 
Madame  d'Arglade^  the  graceful  recep- 
tion of  a  joke  which  the  Duke  had  often 
made  about  the  ignorance  of  days  and 
hours  that  she  always  affected.  The 
Duke,  with  all  his  cunning  with  regard 
to  women,  had  been  completely  duped 
by  L^onie.  He  thought  her  silly,  and 
had  a  way  of  addressing  her  thus  : 
"  That 's  it !  You  are  coming  to  see  my 
mother  to-day,  Monday,  Tuesday,  or 
Sunday,  the  seventh,  sixth,  or  fifth  day 
of  the  month  of  November,  September, 
or  December,  in  your  blue  or  gray  or 
rose-colored  dress,  and  you  are  going  to 
honor  us  by  supping,  dining,  or  break- 
fasting with  us,  or  with  them,  or  with 
other  people." 

The  Duke  was  not  at  all  taken  with 
her.  She  amused  him,  and  the  small 
talk  and  witticism  which  characterized 
his  manner  with  her  were  merely  as  a 
mask  for  a  sort  of  desultory  groping 
about  in  the  dark,  which  Madame  d'Ar- 
glade  pretended  not  to  notice,  but  of 
which  she  knew  very  well  how  to  keep 
clear. 

When  the  Duke  entered  the  presence 
of  Madame  d'Arglado  and  his  mother, 
he  was  still  much  disturbed,  and  the 
change  in  his  countenance  struck  the 
Marchioness.  "  Bless  me  !  "  cried  she, 
"  there  has  been  some  accident !  " 

"  None  at  all,  dear  mother.  Reassure 
yourself;  everything  has  passed  off 
finely.  I  have  been  a  little  cold,  that 
is  all.'' 

He  was  really  cold,  although  he  had 
still  on  his  brow  the  perspiration  of 
vexation  and  anger.  He  drew  near  the 
fire  which  burned  every  evening,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  in  the  drawing-room 
of  the  Marchioness;  but,  after  a  few 
moments,  the  habit  of  self-mastery, 
which  is  the  whole  science  of  fashiona- 
ble life,  and  the  brilliant  pyrotechnics 
of  L^onie's  words  and  smiles,  dispelled 
his  bitterness. 

Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix  now  came  for- 
ward to  embrace  her  old  companion  at 
the  convent.     '^  Ah  1  but  you  are  pale 


too,'*  said  the  Marchioness  to  CaroUne. 
"  You  are  concealing  something  from  me  \ 
There  has  been  some  accident  —  I  am 
sure  of  it  —  with  those  infernal  beasta" 

*^  No,  Madame,"  replied  Caroline^ 
"  none  at  all,  I  assure  you,  and,  to 
relieve  your  anxiety,  I  will  tell  you 
everything:  I  have  been  very  much 
frightened." 

"  Really  ?  By  what,  pray  % "  aakod 
the  Duke;  'Mt  certainly  was  not  bj 
your  horse  ? " 

"  Perhaps  it  was  by  you,  your  Gmoe. 
Come,  was  it  you  who  stopped  my  hone 
for  sport,  while  I  was  alone  walkuig  him 
slowly  in  the  green  avenue  t " 

"Well,  yes,  it  was  I,"  replied  the 
Duke.  "  I  wanted  to  see  whether  you 
were  as  brave  as  you  seemed." 

"  And  I  was  not.  I  ran  like  a  terri- 
fied chicken." 

"  But  you  did  not  cry  out,  and  yofu 
did  not  lose  your  presence  of  mind,  — 
that 's  something." 

They  told  Madame  d'Ai^lade  about 
the  horseback  ride.  As  was  her  custom, 
she  pretended  to  take  veiy  little  notice 
of  what  was  said ;  but  ^e  lost  not  a 
word,  and  asked  herself  earnestly  wheth- 
er the  Duke  had  deceived  or  wanted  to 
deceive  Caroline,  and  whether  this  com- 
bination might  not  be  useful  in  some 
way  at  a  future  day.  The  Duke  left 
the  ladies  together,  and  went  up  to  his 
brother's  room. 

The  reason  why  Caroline  and  L^nie 
were  not  intimate  at  the  convent  was 
the  difference  in  their  ages.  Four 
years  establish  a  very  considerable  bar- 
rier in  youth.  Caroline  had  not  wished 
to  tell  the  Duke  the  true  reason,  fear- 
ing to  seem  desirous  to  make  her  com- 
panion appear  old,  fully  aware  beside^ 
that  it  is  doing  an  ill-turn  to  most 
pretty  women  to  recollect  their  ages  too 
faithfully.  It  is  also  worth  mention, 
that  all  the  time  Madame  d'Arglade  re- 
mained at  S^val,  she  passed  for  the 
younger,  and  that  Caroline,  like  a  good 
girl,  allowed  this  error  of  memory  to  go 
uncontradicted. 

Caroline  then,  in  reality,  knew  very 
little  about  her  protectress;  she  had 
never  met  her  since  the  time,  when,  as 
a  child  upon  the  benches  of  the  ''  little 
class,"  she  had  seen  Mile.  L^nie  Le- 
compte  emerge  from  the  convent^  eager 
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io  marry  some  man  of  birth  or  position, 
regretting  no  one,  but,  already  shrewd 
■nd  calculating,  bidding   every   one   a 
tender  ffirewelL     Caroline  and  Camille 
de  Saint-Geneix.  at  that  period  girls  of 
gentle   blood  and  comfortable   fortune, 
might,  she  thought,  be  good  acqnainir 
an<%3  to  find  again  at  some  future  time. 
She  wrote  them,  in  a  very  compassion- 
ate tone,  therefore,  when  she  learned  of 
their  fitther^s  death.     In  her  reply  Car- 
oline did  not  conceal  the  fact  that  she 
was  left  not  only  an  orphan  but  penni- 
less.       Madame   d'/Vrglade   took   good 
care  not  to  desert  her  friend  in  her  mis- 
fortunes.      Other    convent    mates,    of 
vhom  she  saw  more,  had  told  her  that 
both  the  Saint-Geneix  were  charming, 
and  that,  with  her  talents  and  beauty, 
Caroline  would  be  sure  to  make  a  good 
match  nevertheless,  —  the  idle  talk  of 
bexperienced   young   women.      L^onie 
thought,  indeed,  that  they  were  mista- 
ken ;  but  she   might  try  to  marry  off 
Caroline,   and    in   that   way   find   her- 
self mixed  up  in  confidential  questions, 
and  in  intimate  negotiations  with  divers 
&milie3.     From  that  time  she  thought 
of  nothing  but  gaining  many  supporters, 
extending  her  relations  everywhere,  and 
obtaining  the   secrets   of  others   while 
pretending  to   impart  her  own.      She 
wanted  to  attract  Caroline  to  her  house 
in  her  province,  offering  her  with  a  deli- 
cate grace,  a  refuge  and   a  prospective 
home  of  her  own.     Caroline,  touched  by 
BO    much    kindness,   replied    that   she 
oould  not  leave  her  sister,  and  did  not 
wish  to  marry,  but  that  if  she  should 
ever  find  herself  painfully  situated,  she 
would  appeal  to  L6onie*s  geuorous  heart 
to  seek  out  for  her  some  modest  employ- 
ment. 

From  that  time  L^nie,  always  full  of 
promises  and  praises,  saw  plainly  that 
Caroline  did  not  understand  a  life  of  ex- 
pedients, and  troubled  herself  no  fur- 
ther about  her,  until  some  old  friends, 
who  perhaps  pitied  Caroline  more 
sincerely,  informed  L^nie  that  she  was 
seeking  a  place  as  governess  in  a  quiet 
fiunily,  or  as  reader  to  some  intelligent 
old  lady.  L^nie  loved  to  use  her  influ- 
ence, and  always  had  something  to  ask 
for  some  one  ;  it  was  an  opportunity  for 
her  to  get  into  notice,  and  to  make  her- 
lelf  agreeable.     Finding  herself  in  Paris 


at  the  time,  she  made  greater  haste 
than  any  one  else  did,  and  in  her  search 
fell  upon  the  Marchioness  de  Villemer, 
who  had  just  then  dismissed  her  reader. 
She  wanted  an  elderly  lady.  Madame 
d'Arglade  expatiated  on  the  disadvan- 
tages of  old  age,  which  had  made  Esther 
so  crabbed.  She  also  diminished  as 
much  as  she  could  the  youth  and  beau- 
ty of  Caroline.  She  was  a  girl  about 
thirty,  pretty  enough  in  other  days, 
but  who  had  suffered  and  must  have 
faded.  Then  she  wrote  to  Caroline  to 
describe  the  Marchioness,  urging  her  to 
come  quickly,  and  offering  to  share  her 
own  temporary  lodgings  in  Paris  with 
her.  We  have  seen  that  Caroline  did 
not  find  her  at  home,  but  introduced 
herself  to  the  Marchioness,  astonished 
the  latter  with  her  beauty,  and  charmed 
her  with  her  frankness,  doing  by  the 
charm  and  ascendency  of  her  appear- 
ance more  than  L6onie  had  ever  hoped 
for  her. 

Upon  seeing  L^onie  stout,  flaunting, 
and  shrewd,  but  having  still  preserved 
her  girlish  ways,  and  even  exaggerated 
her  childish  lisping,  Caroline  was  aston- 
ished and  asked  herself  at  first  sight  if  all 
this  was  not  affected ;  but  she  was  soon 
to  change  her  mind  good-naturedly,  and  to 
share  in  the  delusion  of  every  one  else. 
Madame  d'Arglade  was  charmingly  po- 
lite to  her,  and  all  the  more  so  because 
she  had  already  questioned  the  Mar- 
chioness about  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix, 
and  knew  her  to  be  well  anchored  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  old  lady.  Madame 
de  Villemer  declared  her  perfect  in  all 
respects,  quick  and  discreet,  frank  and 
gentle,  of  unusual  intelligence  and  the 
noblest  character.  She  had  warmly 
thanked  Madame  d'Arglade  for  having 
procured  her  this  "  pearl  of  the  Orient,** 
and  Madame  d'Arglade  had  said  to  her- 
self, *'  Well  and  good !  I  see  that  Car- 
oline can  be  useful  to  me ;  she  is  so  al- 
ready. It  is  always  well  not  to  despise 
or  neglect  any  one."  And  she  over- 
whelmed the  young  lady  with  caresses 
and  flatteries,  which  seemed  as  unstud- 
ied as  the  affectionate  rapture  of  a 
school-girl. 

Just  before  going  to  his  brother's 
room,  the  Duke,  who  was  resolved  upon 
a  reconciliation,  walked  for  five  minutes 
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on  the  lawn.  Involuntary  fits  of  wrath 
returned  upon  him,  and  he  feared  that 
he  might  not  be  master  of  himself,  if 
the  Marquis  should  renew  his  admoni- 
tions. At  last  he  came  to  a  decision, 
went  up  stairs,  crossed  a  long  vestibule, 
hearing  his  blood  beat  so  loudly  in  his 
temples  as  to  conceal  the  sound  of  his 
footsteps. 

Urbaiu  was  alone  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  library,  a  long  room  in  the  ogive 
style,  with  slender  arches,  which  his 
small  lamp  lighted  but  feebly.  He  was 
not  reading ;  but  hearing  the  approach 
of  the  Duke,  he  had  placed  a  book  be- 
fore himself,  ashamed  of  appearing  un- 
able to  work. 

The  Duke  stopped  to  look  at  him  be- 
fore saying  a  word.  His  dull  paleness, 
and  his  eyes  hollow  with  suffering, 
touched  the  Duke  deeply.  He  was  go- 
ing to  offer  his  hand,  when  the  Marquis 
rose  and  said  to  him  in  a  grave  voice  : 
*'  My  brother,  I  offended  you  very  much 
an  hour  ago.  I  was  unjust  probably, 
and,  in  any  case,  I  had  no  right  to  re- 
monstrate with  you,  —  I  who,  having 
loved  but  one  woman  in  my  whole  life, 
have  yet  been  the  guilty  cause  of  her 
ruin  and  her  death.  I  confess  the  ab- 
surdity, the  harshness,  the  arrogance  of 
my  words,  and  I  sincerely  beg  your 
pardon.** 

"  Well,  then,  I  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart,"  replied  Ga^tan,  taking  him  by 
both  hands  ;  "  you  are  doiug  me  a  great 
kindness,  for  I  had  resolved  to  make  an 
apology  to  you.  The  deuce  take  me, 
if  I  know  what  for !  But  I  said  to  my- 
self, that  in  wrestling  with  you  under 
the  trees,  I  must  have  excited  your 
nerves.  Perhaps  I  hurt  you  ;  my  hand 
is  heavy.  Why  didn't  you  speak  to 
me?  And  then  —  and  then —  Come, 
I  had  been  causing  you  much  suffering, 
and  perhaps  for  a  long  time,  without 
knowing  it ;  but  I  could  not  guess,  —  I 
ought  to  have  suspected  it,  though,  and 
I,  too,  sincerely  beg  your  pardon  for 
that,  my  poor  brother.  Ah !  why  did 
you  lack  confidence  in  me  after  what 
we  had  both  solemnly  promised  1 " 

"  Have  confidence  in  you  ! "  rejoined 
the  Marquis :  '*  do  you  not  see  that 
this  iB  Ij  ^ateetW  my  keenest 
thirst,  and  that  my  wrath  was  only 
grief)  I   wept  J.' for  it,   this  confidence 


that  was  put  in  question,  I  wept  bitter- 
tears  for  it.  Give  it  back  to  me ;  I 
cannot  do  without  it" 

"What  must  I  do  1  Tell  me,  do  tefl 
me !  I  am  ready  to  go  through  fire 
and  water !  It  is  only  the  trial  by 
water  which  I  b^  you  to  spare.  What 
if  I  should  be  called  upon  to  drink  it ! " 

"Ah!  you  laugh  at  everything;  do 
you  not  see  that  you  do  1 " 

"I  laugh  —  I  laugh — because  it  is 
my  way  of  being  pleased,  and  from  the 
moment  you  love  me  again,  the  rest  is 
nothing.  And  then  what  is  there  so 
very  serious  1  You  love  this  charming 
girl.  You  are  not  wrong.  Do  you  wish 
me  never  to  speak  to  her,  and  never  to 
meet  her,  or  never  to  look  at  her  f  It 
shall  be  done,  I  swear  it,  and  if  this  is 
not  enough,  I  will  set  out  to-morrow, 
or  now,  if  you  like,  on  Blancha  I  don't 
see  what  worse  thing  I  can  do  1 " 

"  No,  no,  don't  go  away,  don*t  desert 
me  !  Do  you  not  see,  Ga^tan,  that  I 
am  dying  t " 

"My  God  !  why  do  you  say  th&tt' 
cried  the  Duke,  lifting  up  the  shade  of 
the  lamp  and  looking  his  brother  in  the 
face ;  then  he  seized  the  hands  of  the 
Marquis,  and,  not  finding  the  pulse 
readilv,  laid  both  his  own  on  his  broth> 
er's  chest,  and  felt  the  disordered  and 
uneven  beating  of  the  invalid's  heart. 

This  disease  had  seriously  threatened 
the  life  of  the  Marquis  in  his  early 
youth.  It  had  disappeared,  leaving  a 
delicate  complexion,  a  great  deal  of 
nervous  uneasiness,  with  sudden  reac- 
tions of  strength,  but,  on  the  whole,  as 
great  certitude  of  life  as  a  hundred 
others  have  who  are  apparently  more 
energetic,  and  really  less  finely  tem- 
pered, less  sustained  by  a  healthy  will 
and  the  power  of  discrimination.  This 
time,  however,  the  old  disease  had  reap- 
peared, with  violence  enough  to  justify 
the  alarm  of  Ga^tan  and  to  produce  in 
his  brother  the  oppression  and  the  aw- 
ful sensations  of  a  death-agony. 

"  Not  a  word  to  my  mother  I  "  said 
the  Marquis,  rising  and  going  to  open 
the  window.  "  It  is  not  to-morrow 
that  I  shall  sink  under  this.  I  have 
some  strength  still  ;.I  do  not  gi^  my- 
self up  yet.     Where  are  you  going  1 " 

«  Why,  I  am  going  to  get  a  horae. 
I  am  going  for  a  physician." 
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"  Where  t  For  whom  1  There  is  not 
ODB  here  who  knows  my  constitution  so 
well  as  not  to  run  a  risk  of  killing  me, 
flhould  he  undertake  my  case  in  the 
name  of  his  logic.  If  I  should  fail,  take 
care  not  to  leave  me  to  any  TiUage 
fiKolapius,  and  remember  that  bleeding 
will  carry  me  off  as  the  wind  carries 
awav  an  autumn  leaf.  I  was  doctored 
enough  ten  years  ago  to  know  what  1 
need,  and  I  am  in  the  habit  of  taking 
care  of  myself.  Come,  do  not  doubt 
this,**  added  he,  showing  the  Duke  some 
powders  prepared  in  doses,  from  a 
drawer  in  his  bureau.  "  Here  are  quiet- 
ing and  stimulating  medicines,  which  I 
know  how  to  use  variously.  I  perfectly 
understand  my  disease  and  its  treat- 
ment Be  sure  that,  if  I  can  be  cured, 
I  shall  be  cured,  and  that,  to  this  end, 
I  shall  do  all  that  ought  to  be  done  by 
a  man  who  knows  the  extent  of  his 
duties.  Be  calm,  li  was  my  duty  to 
tell  jou  what  I  am  threatened  with,  so 
that  you  might  thoroughly  forgive  in 
your  heart  my  feverish  anger.  Keep 
mr  secret  for  me  ;  we  must  not  uselessly 
•lann  our  poor  mother.  If  the  time  to 
jwiepare  her  should  arrive,  I  shall  feel 
it'  and  will  give  you  warning.  Until 
then,  be  calm,  I  be^  of  you  ! " 

"Calm!  It  is  you  who  must  be 
cslm,*'  retorted  the  Duke,  "and  here 
you  are  fighting  with  a  passion !  It 
is  passion  that  has  awakened  this  poor 
heart  physically  as  well  as  morally. 
It  is  love,  it  is  happiness,  enthusiasm, 
tenderness,  that  you  need.  Well,  noth- 
ing is  lost  then.  Tell  me,  do  you  wish 
her  to  love  yoa,  this  girl  1  She  shall 
love  you.  What  am  I  saying  1  She 
does  lovQ  you,  she  has  always  loved 
you,  fifom  the  very  first  day.  Now  I 
recall  the  whole  I  see  plainly.  It  is 
you  —  " 

"  Stop,  stop  !  "*  said  the  Marquis,  fall- 
ing hack  into  his  arm-chair.  "  I  cannot 
^»rit;  it  stifles  me." 

But  after  a  momentary  silence,  dur- 
ing which  the  Duke  watched  him  with 
uuiety,  he  seemed  better,  and  said  with 
•^aoaile,  which  restored  to  his  expres- 
«ve  face  all  its  youthful  charm,  — 

"And  yet  what  you  said  then  was 
letter  It  is  perhaps  love.  Perhaps  it 
is  nothing  else.  You  have  soothed  me 
vi&  an  iUusion,  and  I  have  given  my- 


self up  to  it  like  a  child.  Feel  of  my 
heart  now ;  it  is  refreshed.  The  dream 
has  passed  over  it  like  a  cool  breeze." 

"Since  you  are  feeling  better,"  said 
the  Duke,  after  making  sure  that  he 
was  really  calm,  "  you  ought  to  make 
the  most  of  it  and  try  to  sleep.  You 
do  not  sleep,  and  that  is  dreadful !  In 
the  morning,  when  I  start  for  a  hunt, 
I  often  see  your  lamp  still  burning.'' 

'•And  yet,  for  many  nights  past,  I 
have  not  been  at  work." 

'*  Well,  then,  if  it  is  sleeplessness, 
you  shall  not  keep  watch  alone ;  I  will 
answer  for  that.  Let  me  see ;  you  are 
going  to  lie  down,  to  lie  down  on  your 
bed." 
*"  It  is  impossible." 

"  Yes,  I  see :  you  would  suffocate. 
Well,  you  shall  sit  up  and  sleep.  I 
will  stay  close  by.  I  will  talk  to  you 
about  her  until  you  no  longer  hear  me." 

The  Duke  conducted  his  brother  to 
his  room,  placed  him  in  a  large  arm- 
chair, took  care  of  him  as  a  mother 
would  take  care  of  her  child,  and  seated 
himself  near  him,  holding  his  hand  in 
his  own.  Then  all  Urbain's  natural 
kindliness  returned,  and  he  said,  grate- 
fully. — 

"  I  have  been  hateful  this  evening. 
Tell  me  again  that  you  forgive  me." 

"  I  do  what  is  better :  I  love  you," 
replied  Gaetan ;  "  and  I  am  not  the 
only  one,  either.  She  is  also  thinking 
about  you  at  this  very  hour," 

"  O  Heaven  !  you  are  lying.  You  are 
lulling  me  with  a  celestial  song;  but 
you  are  lying.  She  loves  no  one  ;  she 
will  never  love  me  1 " 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  go  after  her 
and  tell  her  that  you  are  seriously  ill  t 
1 11  wager  that  in  five  minutes  she 
would  be  here  !  " 

"  It  is  possible,"  replied  the  Marquis, 
with  languid  gentleness.  "  She  is  full 
of  charity  and  devotedness ;  but  it 
would  be  worse  for  me  to  ascertain  that 
I  had  her  pity  —  and  nothing  more." 

"  Bah  I  you  know  nothing  about  it. 
Pity  is  the  beginning  of  love.  Every- 
thing must  begin  with  something  which 
is  not  quite  the  middle  or  the  end.  If 
you  would  let  youreelf  be  guided  by  me, 
in  a  week  you  would  see  —  " 

"  Ah !  now  you  are  doing  me  more 
harm  stiU.     If  it  were  as  easy  as  you 
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think  to  win  her  love,  I  should  not  long 
for  it  so  ardently." 

"  Very  well.  The  illusion  wotdd  be 
dispelled.  You  would  regain  your  peace 
of  mind.  That  would  be  something  at 
least.'' 

"  It  would  be  my  death,  Ga6tan,"  re- 
sumed the  Marquis,  growing  animated 
and  recovering  strength  in  his  voice. 
"  How  unhappy  I  am  that  you  cannot 
understand  me  !  But  there  is  an  abyss 
between  us.  Take  care,  my  poor  friend, 
with  an  imprudence,  or  a  slight  levity, 
or  a  mistaken  devotedness,  you  can  kill 
me  as  quickly  as  if  you  held  a  pistol  to 
my  head." 

The  Duke  was  very  much  puzzled. 
He  found  the  situation  simple  enough, 
between  two  persons  more  or  less  at- 
tracted toward  each  other  and  sepa- 
rated only  by  scruples,  which  had  little 
importance  in  his  eyes ;  but  in  his 
opinion,  Urbain  was  complicating  this 
situation  by  whimsical  delicacy.  If 
Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix  should  accept  him 
without  really  loving  him,  the  Marquis 
felt  that  his  own  love  for  her  would  die, 
and  in  the  loss  of  this  love  which  was 
killing  him,  the  thunderbolt  would  fall 
the  quicker.  This  was  a  sort  of  blind 
alley  which  drove  tfle  Duke  wellnigh  to 
despair,  but  into  which  it  was  none  the 
less  necessary  respectfully  to  follow  his 
brother's  wishes  and  ideas.  By  tjonvers- 
ing  longer  with  him,  and  sounding  him 
to  the  very  depths  of  his  being,  Ga^tan 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
joy  it  was  possible  to  give  him  would 
consist  in  aiding  him  to  a  knowledge  of 
Caroline's  affection  and  to  a  hope  of  its 
patient  and  delicate  growth.  So  long 
as  his  imagination  could  wander  through 
this  garden  of  early  emotions,  romantic 
and  pure,  the  Marquis  was  lulled  by 
pleasant  ideas  and  exquisite  joys.  As 
soon,  howeverj^as  ho  saw  the  uncertain 
approach  of  £no  hour  when  he  must  de- 
cide upon  his  course  and  risk  an  avowal, 
ho  felt  a  dark  presentiment  of  an  inevi- 
table disaster,  and,  unhappily  for  him, 
he  was  not  mistaken.  Caroline  would 
refuse  him  and  take  to  flight,  or,  if  she 
should  accept  his  hand,  his  aged  mother 
would  be  driven  to  despair  and  perhaps 
sink  under  the  loss  of  her  illusions. 

The  Duke  plunged  deeply  into  these 
reflections,  for  Urbain  began  to  drowse, 


after  having  made  him  promise  that  he 
would  leave  to  get  some  rest  himself  as 
soon  as  he  should  see  him  fairiy  asleepi 
Ga^tan  was  vexed  at  finding  no  way  to 
be  of  real  service  to  him.  He  would 
have  liked  to  tell  Caroline  the  danger, 
to  appeal  to  her  kindliness  and  her  es- 
teem, asking  her  to  humor  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  invalid,  veiling  the  future 
to  him,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  sooth- 
ing him  with  vague  hopes  and  fail 
dreams ;  but  this  would  be  pushing  the 
poor  girl  down  a  very  dangerous  slope, 
and  she  was  not  so  childish  as  not  to 
understand  that  she  would  thus  risk  her 
reputation  and  probably  her  own  peace 
of  mind. 

Destiny,  which  is  very  active  in 
dramas  of  this  kind,  since  it  always 
meets  with  souls  predisposed  to  yield  to 
its  action,  did  what  the  Duke  dared 
not  do. 


XIII. 


NoTWiTHSTANDiNa  the  promise  made 
to  his  brother,  to  inform  no  one  of  his 
condition,  the  Duke  could  not  quite 
make  up  his  niind  to  assume  the  dan- 
gerous responsibility  of  absolute  silence. 
He  believed  in  a  doctor,  whoever  he 
might  be,  in  spite  of  his  assertion  that 
he  did  not  believe  in  medicine,  and  he 
resolved  to  go  to  Chambon  and  make 
arrangements  with  a  young  man  there 
who  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  lack- 
ing either  in  knowledge  or  prudence, 
one  day  when  he  himself  had  consulted 
him  about  a  slight  indisposition.  Un- 
der the  seal  of  secrecy  he  woidd  confide 
the  situation  of  the  Marquis  to  this 
young  physician,  and  engage  him  to 
come  to  the  manor-house  the  next  day, 
under  the  pretext  of  selling  a  bit  of 
prairie  enclosed  in  the  lands  of  S6vaL 
Then  he  would  bring  about  a  chance 
for  the  doctor  to  see  the  patient,  if  only 
to  observe  his  face  and  general  symp- 
toms, without  giving  any  professional 
advice ;  a  way  of  submitting  this  advice 
to  M.  de  Villemer  would  be  found,  and 
perhaps  he  would  consent  to  follow  it 
In  a  word  the  Duke,  who  could  not  en- 
dure to  watch  through  the  loneliness 
and  silence  of  the  night,  felt  the  need 
of  doing  something  to  calm  bis  own 
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fflxietj.  He  calculated  that  he  could 
/each  Chambon  in  a  half-hour,  and  that 
uk  additional  hour  would  give  him  time 
to  rouse  the  physician,  talk  with  him, 
ind  return.  He  could,  he  ought,  to  be 
hack  before  his  brother,  who  now 
seemed  resting  quietly,  should  awake 
from  his  first  sleep. 

The  Duke  withdrew  noiselessly,  left 
the  house  through  the  garden  so  as  to 
be  heard  by  no  one,  and  descended 
quickly  tows[rd  the  bed  of  the  river  to  a 
foot-bridge  by  the  mill,  and  to  a  path 
which  led  him  straight  to  the  town. 
By  taking  a  horse  and  following  the 
road,  he  would  have  made  a  noise  and 
gained  very  little  time.  The  Marquis, 
however,  did  not  sleep  so  soundly  as 
not  to  hear  him  leave  the  room ;  hut, 
knowing  nothing  of  his  project,  and  not 
wishing  to  hinder  his  brother  from  go- 
ing to  rest,  he  had  pretended  to  be  un- 
conscious of  everything. 

It  was  then  a  little  after  midnight. 
Madame  d'Arglade,  after  having  taken 
her  leave  of  the  Marchibness,  had  fol- 
lowed Caroline  to  her  room  to  have  a 
Vittle  more  talk  with  her.     **  Well  now, 
fwetty  dear,"  she  said,  *'  are  you  really 
ta  well  satisfied  in  this  house   as  you 
say?     Be  frank   with   me,  if  anything 
troubles    you    here.      Ah,    bless    me ! 
there  is  always  some  little  thing  in  the 
way.     Take  advantage  of  my  presence 
now  to  confide  it  to  me.     I  have  some 
ioflueuce  with  the  Ma  chioness,  without 
having  sought  for  it,  to  be   sure ;  but 
she  likes  silly  heads,  and  then  I,  who 
am  naturally  of  a  happy  disposition,  and 
never    need   anything   for  myself,  —  I 
have  the  right  to  serva  my  fHends  un- 
hesitatingly." 

**You  are  very  good,"  replied  Caro- 
line ;  "  but  here  everybody  is  good  to 
me,  too,  and  if  I  had  anything  to  com- 
plain of  I  should  speak  of  it  quite 
freelv." 

"  That  *8  right,  thank  you,"  exclaimed 
lAomOy  taking  the  promise  as  made  to 
herself  "Well,  now,  how  about  the 
Duke?  Has  he  never  teased  you,  the 
handsome  Duke  ?  " 

"Very  little,  and  that  is  all  over 
with  now." 

'^Indeed,  you  give  me  pleasure  by 
saying  that.  Do  you  know  that  after 
havmg  written  to   you  to  engage  you 


for  this  place  1  felt  a  certain  remorse 
of  conscience)  I  had  never  spoken  to 
you  of  this  great  conqueror." 

"  It  is  true  you  seemed  to  have  a  fear 
of  speaking  to  me  about  him." 

'*  A  fear !  no,  I  had  entirely  forgotten 
him  ;  I  am  so  giddy-headed  !  I  said  to 
myself,  '  Heavens  !  I  hope  that  Mile,  de 
Saint-Geneix  will  not  be  annoyed  by  his 
artifices ! '  for  he  has  his  artifices  and 
with  everybody." 

"He  has  had  none  with  me,  I  am 
thankful  to  be  able  to  say." 

"Then  all  is  well,"  replied  L^nie, 
who  did  not  believe  a  word  of  what  she 
heard.  She  changed  the  subject  to  that 
of  dress,  and  all  at  once  she  exclaimed, 
"  0,  bless  me !  how  sleepy  1  am  becom- 
ing! It  must  be  on  account  of  the 
journey.  Till  to-morrow,  then,  dear 
Caroline.     Are  you  an  early  riser  1 " 

"  Yes ;  are  you  ] " 

"Alas!  not  much  of  a  one;  but  when 
I  do  get  my  eyes  open,  say,  between  ten 
and  eleven,  I  shall  find  you  in  your 
room,  —  shall  I  not  1 " 

She  retired,  resolved  to  get  up  early 
in  the  morning,  wander  about  every- 
where as  if  by  chance,  and  obtain  a 
stealthy  knowledge  of  all  the  most  inti- 
mate details  of  the  family  affairs.  Caro- 
line followed  her  to  install  her  in  her 
apartment,  and  returned  to  her  own 
little  room,  which  was  some  distance 
from  that  of  the  Marquis,  but  whose 
casements,  looking  out  on  the  lawn, 
were  almost  opposite  to  hia 

Before  going  to  rest,  she  put  in  order 
certain  books  and  papers,  for  she  studied 
a  great  deal,  and  with  a  genuine  relish  ; 
she  heard  it  strike  one  o'clock  in  the 
momiug,  and  went  to  shut  her  blinds 
before  disrobing.  At  that  moment  she 
heard  a  sharp  stroke  against  the  glass 
of  the  opposite  casement,  and  her  eyes, 
following  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
saw  a  pane  fall  rattling  from  the  lighted 
window  of  the  Marquis.  Astonished  by 
this  accident,  and  by  the  silence  which 
followed,  Caroline  listened  attentively. 
No  one  stirred ;  no  one  had  heard  it. 
Gradually,  confused  sounds  reached  her, 
feeble  plaints  at  first,  and  then  stified 
cries  and  a  species  of  rattle.  *^Some 
one  is  assassinating  the  Marquis,''  was 
her  first  thought,  for  the  sinister  mur- 
murs came  evidently  tfom  his  room. 
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What  should  she  do?  Call,  find  some 
one,  tell  the  Duke  who  lodged  still 
farther  awayl  —  all  that  would  take 
too  much  time,  and,  besides,  imder  the 
oppression  of  sugh  a  warning  there 
must  be  no  indecision.  Caroline  meas- 
ured the  distance  with  her  eye :  there 
were  twenty  paces  to  go  across  the 
grass.  If  malefactors  had  penetrated  to 
M.  de  Villemer's  room  it  must  have 
been  by  the  stairs  of  the  Griffin  turret 
which  was  opposite  to  that  of  the  Fox. 
These  two  cages  with  stairways  in  them 
bore  the  names  of  the  emblems  rudely 
sculptured  on  the  tympans  of  their  por- 
tals. The  stairs  of  the  Fox  led  away  on 
this  side  from  Caroline's  room.  No  one 
else  could  arrive  on  the  scene  so  soon  as 
she  could,  and  her  solitary  approach 
might  cause  the  assassins  to  release  the 
Mai-quis.  In  the  Griffin  turret  there 
was  besides  the  rope  of  a  little  alarm 
bell.  She  said  all  this  to  herself  while 
running,  and  by  the  time  she  had  fin- 
ished saying  it,  she  had  reached  this 
door,  which  she  found  open.  The  Duke 
had  gone  out  there,  intending  to  return 
in  the  same*  way  without  causing  the 
hinges  to  creak,  and  thinking  nothing 
about  robbers,  an  unknown  class  in  that 
country. 

Caroline,  however,  all  the  more  con- 
firmed in  the  imaginary  construction 
she  had  put  upon  the  matter,  boimded 
up  the  spiral  stairway  of  stone.  Hear- 
ing nothing  at  all  there,  she  advanced 
along  the  passage,  and  stopped  hesitat- 
ing, before  the  door  of  the  Marquis's 
apartment.  She  ventured  to  knock, 
but  received  no  answer.  There  were 
certainly  no  assassins  near  her,  yet 
what  were  the  cries  which  she  had 
heard  1  An  accident  of  some  kind,  but 
unaoubtedly  a  serious  one,  and  one 
which  made  immediate  assistance  neces- 
sary. She  pushed  open  the  door,  that 
was  not  even  latched,  and  found  M.  de 
Villemer  extended  upon  the  floor,  near 
the  window  which  he  had  not  had 
strength  enough  to  open,  and  of  which 
he  had  broken  the  glass  to  gain  air, 
feeling  himself  overwhelmed  by  a  sud- 
den strangling. 

The  Marquis  had  not  fainted.  He 
had  had  the  terrors  of  death ;  he  now 
felt  the  return  of  his  breathing  and  of 
life.     As  he  had  his  face  turned  towards 


the  window,  he  did  not  see  Caroline 
enter,  but  he  heard  her,  and  thinking 
it  was  the  Duke,  "  Do  not  be  alarmed," 
he  said,  in  a  feeble  voice ;  "  it  is  passing 
off.  Aid  me  to  rise,  I  have  no  longer 
the  strength." 

Caroline  rushed  forward  and  raised 
him  up  with  the  energy  of  an  over- 
excited will.  It  was  only  when  he 
found  himself  again  in  his  chair  that 
he  recognized  her,  or  thought  he  recog- 
nized her,  for  his  sight,  still  dim,  was 
crbssed  by  blue  waves,  and  his  limbs 
were  so  cold  and  rigid  that  they  were 
insensible  to  the  touch  of  the  arms 
and  dress  of  Caroline. 

*'  Heaven  !  is  it  a  dream  1 "  he  said, 
with  a  sort  of  wildness.  "  You !  is  it 
you  1  *' 

"Yes,  certainly  it  is  I,"  she  an- 
swered ;  "  I  heard  you  groan.  What  is 
the  matter?  What  shall  I  dot  Call 
your  brother,  must  I  not  1  But  I  dare 
not  leave  you  again.  How  do  you  feel  1 
What  has  happened  to  you  1 " 

"  My  brother,"  rejoined  the  Marquis, 
rousing  hinraelf  enough  to  recover  his 
memory.  "  Ah  !  it  was  he  who  led  you 
here.     Where  is  he  1 " 

"He  is  not  about;  he  knows  noth- 
ing of  this.*' 

"  You  have  not  seen  him  1 " 

"  No,  I  will  go  and  have  him  called.* 

"  Ah  !  do  not  leave  me." 

"Well,  then,  I  will  not;  but  to  aid 
you  —  " 

"  Nothing,  nothing  !  I  know  what  it 
is ;  it  is  nothing.  Do  not  be  alarmed ; 
you  see  I  am  quiet.  And  —  you  are 
here  !  —  and  you  knew'  nothing  f  " 

"Nothing  in  the  world.  For  some 
days  I  have  found  you  changed  —  I 
thought,  indeed,  that  you  were  ill,  but 
I  dared  not  be  anxious  —  " 

"And  now  at  this  moment  —  did  I 
call  you  1  —  What  —  what  did  I  say  T' 

^*  Nothing.  You  broke  this  window- 
pane  in  falling  perhaps.  Has  it  not 
wounded  you  1 " 

And  Caroline,  approaching  the  light, 
took  up  and  examined  the  hands  of 
the  Marquis.  The  right  one  was  quite 
badly  cut :  she  washed  away  the  blood, 
adroitly  removed  the  particles  of  glas% 
and  dfessed  the  wound.  Urbain  sulv- 
mittcd,  regarding  her  with  the  mingled 
astonishment  and  tenderness  of  a  man 
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who,  picked  up  on  the  battle-field,  dis- 
ooTers  himself  in  friendly  hands.  He 
repeated  feebly,  '*  My  brother,  then,  has 
told  yon  nothing,  —  is  it  true  1 " 

She  did  not  at  all  understand  this 
question,  which  seemed  to  have  gained 
itke  fixedness  of  a  diseased  fiincy,  and  to 
banish  it  she  recounted  to  him,  while 
binding  up  his  hand,  that  she  had 
belieyed  him  in  the  hands  of  assassins. 
"  It  was  absurd,  to  be  sure,"  she  said, 
forcing  herself  to  be  cheerful ;  **  but 
bow  could  I  help  iti  That  fear  took 
possession  of  me,  and  I  ran  hither,  as 
to  a  fire,  without  informing  any  one." 

''And  if  that  had  been  really  the 
case,  you  were  coming  here  to  expose 
yourself  to  danger  1 " 

"Upon  my  word,  I  never  thought 
of  myself;  I  thought  only  of  you  and 
your  mother.  Nonsense !  I  would  have 
helped  you  to  defend  yourself;  I  don't 
know  how,  or  with  what,  but  I  would 
have  found  something;  I  woidd  have 
made  a  diversion  at  any  rate.  There, 
your  wound  is  dressed,  and  it  will  be 
nothing;  but  the  other,  what  is  the 
nature  of  it  1  You  do  not  wish  to  tell 
me]  Your  friends  must  nevertheless 
know  how  to  help  you ;  your  brother  —  " 

"Yes,  yea,  the  Duke  knows  all,  my 
mother  nothing." 

"  I  understand  you  do  not  wish  —  I 
will  tell  her  nothing ;  but  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  be  anxious ;  to  try  and  find 
with  the  Duke  what  ought  to  be  done 
to  relieve  you.  I  will  not  be  trouble- 
some. I  know  how  one  should  be  with 
those  who  suffer.  I  was  the  nurse  of 
my  poor  father  and  of  my  sister's  hus- 
band. See  now,  do  not  take  it  ill  that 
I  came  here  unwittingly  and  without 
reflection.  You  could  have  arisen  from 
the  floor  yourself,  I  know  very  well ; 
bat  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  suffer  alone. 
You  smile  1  Come,  M.  de  Villemer,  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  a  little 
better.  O,  how  much  I  want  you  to 
be!** 

"  I  am  in  heaven,"  replied  the  Mar- 
quis, and,  as  he  had  no  idea  of  the 
bour,  "Stay  a  while  longer,"  he  said. 
"  My  brother  watched  with  me  a  little 
this  evening ;  he  will  return." 

Caroline  did  not  allow  herself  to  make 
sny  objection ;  she  simply  did  not  con- 
nfer  at  all  what  the  Duke  might  think 


when  he  found  her  there,  or  what  the 
servants  would  say  if  they  saw  her 
going  back  to  her  room  ;  in  the  presence 
of  a  friend  in  danger,  the  possibility  of 
any  insulting  suspicion  had  not  even 
occurred  to  her.     She  remained. 

The  Marquis  wished  to  say  more  to 
her,  but  had  not  the  strength.  "Do 
not  speak,"  she  said.  "Try  to  sleep; 
I  solemnly  promise  that  I  will  not  leave 
you." 

"What?  You  want  me  to  sleep  1 
But  I  cannot.  When  I  fall  asleep  I 
strangle." 

"And  yet  you  are  overcome  with 
fatigue;  your  eyes  close  in  your  own 
despite.  Well,  now  you  must  obey 
nature.  If  you  have  another  severe 
attack  I  will  help  you  to  bear  it;  I 
shall  be  here." 

The  confidence  and  good-will  of  Caro- 
line had  a  magical  effect  upon  the  in- 
valid. He  fell  asleep  and  rested  peace- 
fully till  day.  Caroline  bad  seated 
herself  near  a  table,  and  knew  now  the 
nature  of  his  malady  and  how  to  care 
for  it,  for  upon  that  table  she  had  found 
a  diagnosis  of  the  case  with  simple, 
intelligible  rules  for  its  treatment  signed 
by  one  of  the  first  physicians  of  France. 
The  Marquis,  to  relieve  his  brother 
from  any  anxiety  he  might  have  as  to 
his  manner  of  treating  himself,  had 
shown  him  that  document  invested  with 
the  authority  of  a  great  name,  and  the 
document  had  remained  there  under 
the  hand,  under  the  eyes  of  Caroline, 
who  studied  it  very  carefully.  She 
perceived  that  the  Marquis  had  been, 
since  she  had  known  him,  living  under 
a  regimen  quite  opposed  to  the  one 
there  prescribed :  he  took  no  exercise, 
he  ate  stintingly,  and  went  with  too 
little  sleep.  She  did  not  know  but 
that  this  relapse  would  be  mortal ;  but 
if  it  were  not,  she  resolved  to  be  on  her 
guard  in  the  future  and  to  be  bold 
enough  to  watch  over  his  health,  even 
if  he  still  had  that  gloomy,  cold  manner 
toward  her  which  she  now  attributed 
to  an  anguish  altogether  physical. 

The  Duke  returned  before  sunrise. 
He  had  not  found  the  physician ;  he 
had  to  go  and  look  for  him  at  £vaux. 
Before  starting  thither,  he  wanted  to 
see  his  brother.  The  dawn  was  streak- 
ing the  horizon  with  its  first  lines  of 
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white  when  he  noiselessly  regained  the 
apartment  of  the  Marquis,  The  latter 
was  then  sleeping  so  soundly  that  he 
did  not  hear  the  ascending  footsteps, 
and  Caroline  could  go  out  to  meet  the 
Duke  upon  the  stairway,  so  that  he 
should  utter  no  exclamation  of  surprise 
at  sight  of  her.  His  surprise  was  in- 
deed great  when  he  saw  her  coming 
down  toward  him  with  her  finger  to 
her  lips.  He  understood  nothing  of 
what  had  passed.  He  thought  that  the 
Marquis  had  concealed  the  truth  from 
him,  that  she  was  aware  of  his  love,  his 
sorrow,  and  that  she  had  come  to  con- 
sole him. 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  friend,"  takmg  her 
hands,  ''  he  at  ease  ;  he  has  confided  all 
to  me.  You  have  come,  you  are  good, 
you  will  save  him " ;  and  he  carried 
Caroline's  hands  to  his  lips  with  genu- 
ine affection. 

"But,"  said  she,  slightly  astonished, 
"knowing  him  to  be  so  ill,  why  did 
you  leave  him  to-night  1  And  since  you 
counted  upon  mv  care  for  him,  why  did 
you  not  tell  me  it  was  needed  ^ " 

"What,  then,  has  happened  1"  asked 
the  Duke,  who  perceived  that  they  did 
not  understand  each  other.  She  told 
him  briefly  what  had  occurred,  and  as, 
absorbed  by  what  he  was  hearing,  he 
conducted  her  back  across  the  grass- 
plot  to  the  stairs  of  the  Fox  turret, 
Madame  d'Arglade,  who  was  already 
upon  her  feet  behind  the  casement  of 
her  window,  saw  them  pass,  talking  in 
a  low  voice  with  an  air  of  ravsterious 
intimacy.  They  stopped  before  the 
door,  and  stood  talking  awhile  longer. 
The  Duke  gave  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix 
an  account  of  his  attempt  to  bring  a 
physician  to  see  his  brother,  and  Caro- 
line dissuaded  him  from  that  design. 
She  believed  that  the  directions  she 
had  read  would  be  suflficient,  and  that 
it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  adopt 
a  new  treatment  when  they  were  aware 
that  the '  first  one  had  been  attended 
with  beneficial  results.  The  Duke  read- 
ily promised  her  to  conform  to  this 
advice,  and  consequently  to  have  confi- 
dence in  it.  Madame  d'Arglade  saw 
them  take  each  other  by  the  hand  at 
parting,  and  the  Duke,  retracing  his 
steps,  ascend  the  stairs  of  the  Griffin 
turret. 


**Very  well,  I  have  seen  enough," 
thought  L6onie ;  "  and  I  have  n't  to 
run  about  in  the  dew,  which  I  don't 
like  to  do  at  all;  I  can  lie  abed  the 
whole  forenoon."  And  in  getting  her- 
self to  sleep  again  ;  "  That  Caroline  ! " 
she  said  to  herself,  "  I  see  plainly  that 
she  lied.  How  probable  it  is  that  the 
Duke  would  allow  her  to  go  free  !  But 
I  will  keep  it,  this  fine  secret  of  herd, 
and  if  ever  I  have  need  of  her,  she  will 
of  course  have  to  do  as  I  wish." 

Caroline  retired  quickly,  that  she 
might  get  quickly  to  sleep,  eo  as  to 
return  to  the  service  of  her  patient. 

At  eight  o'clock  she  was  up  and 
looked  through  her  window.  The  Duke 
was  at  that  of  his  brother.  He  made 
her  a  sign  that  he  would  go  through  the 
halls  and  meet  her  in  the  library.  She 
went  thither  immediately  bx>m  her  side 
of  the  house,  and  there  she  learned  that 
the  Marquis  was  remarkably  welL  He 
had  just  awakened,  and  he  had  said, 
"  Heavens,  what  a  miracle  !  This  is 
my  first  sleep  after  a  whole  week  of 
this  suffering,  and  I  no  longer  feel  any 
pain ;  I  breathe  freely  ;  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  am  cured.  It  is  to  her  that  I 
owe  it  all !  "  —  "  and  it  is  the  truth, 
my  dear  friend,"  added  the  Duke ;  "  it 
is  you  who  have  saved  him,  and  who 
will  preserve  him  for  ub>  if  you  have 
pity  upon  us." 

The  Duke  had  resolved  to  say  noth- 
ing ;  he  had  sworn  it  to  his  brother ; 
but,  although  thinking  himself  very 
discreet,  he  had  let  the  truth  escape 
him  in  his  own  despite.  That  truth 
darted  through  the  mind  of  Caroline 
like  a  flash  of  lightning.  "  What  is  it 
that  your  Grace  says?"  cried  she. 
"  Who  am  I,  and  how  am  I  here  to 
have  such  an  influence  1 " 

The  Duke  himself  was  frightened  by 
the  frightened  look  of  Caroline.  "  Come, 
in  whom  are  you  disappointed  ? "  he  said, 
resuming  the  mask  of  his  tranquil  smile. 
"  What  is  that-  you  have  got  into  your 
head  now  1  Do  you  not  see  that  I  wor- 
ship my  brother,  that  I  am  in  great 
fear  of  losing  him,  and  that,  because  of 
the  assistance  you  were  to  him  last 
night,  I  speak  to  you  as  if  you  were  my 
sister  1  I  am  very  much  embarrassed ; 
I  lose  my  senses,  do  you  see  1  Urbain 
is  killing  himself  with  work.     My  influ- 
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6Doe  over  bim  is  not  sufficient ;  he  does 
not  want  me  to  inform  our  mother  of 
the  retuni  of  his  old  disorder.     Inform- 
ing her  would  be  indeed  to  agitate  her 
dangeroiisly ;  infirm  as  she  is,  she  would 
be  alwajB  with  him  to  watch.     At  the 
end  of  two  nights  she  would  succumb 
to  her  exertions.    It  remains  for  u&  two, 
therefore,  to  save  mj  brother,  without 
seeming  to  do  so,  without  taking  the 
hckejs  and  chambermaids  into  our  con- 
fidence. That  sort  of  people  will  always 
talk.    Come,  are  you  a  woman  of  heart 
and  head  as  I  have  persuaded   myself 
that  you  are  1     Will  you,  can  you,  dare 
you,  seriously,  aid  me  to  nurse  him  in 
secret,  and  watch  alternately  with  me 
for  several  evenings,  seversJ  nights  if 
neeessaiy,  never  leaving  him  alone  an 
hoar,  80  that  even  for  an  hour  he  can- 
not betake  himself  again  to  his  accursed 
old  books  1     He  needs  nothing,  I  feel 
rare,  but  absolute  repose  of  mind,  suf- 
ficient sleep,  a  little  walking,  and  that 
he  should  try  to  eat.     To  bring  these 
things  abou^    it  requires  the  despotic 
inthority  —  yes,  the  despotic  authority 
of  some  one  who  is  not  afraid  to  go 
counter  to  his  will  —  of  some  devoted 
heart  not  easily  moved  or  harshly  im- 
movable, or  unseasonably  distrustful,  — 
some  one  who  will  bear  with  his  whims 
if  he  should  have  any,  and  with  the 
impulsive  excesses  of  his  gratitude  if 
nch  should    escape   him,  —  a  .  serious 
friend,  in  a  word,  who  shall  have  such 
delicate,  intelligent  charity  for  him  as 
will  make  him  accept  and  perhaps  love 
his  yoke.     WeU,  now,  Caroline,  you  are 
the  only  one  here  who  can  be  that  per- 
son.   My  brother  has  great  esteem,  pro- 
found respect,   and,   I  believe,  even  a 
sincere  ftiendship  for  you.     Try  to  gov- 
ern him  a  week,  a  fortnight,  a  month 
perhaps,  for  if  he  could  get  up  to-day  he 
would  be  here  this  evening  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  his  books  and  taking  notes ; 
if  he  deeps  again  to-night  he  will  be- 
lieve himself  through  with  the  whole 
thing  and  will  not  go  to  bed  at  all  the 
next  night.    Tou  see  what  task  we  ought 
to  impose  npon  ourselves.     As  for  my 
psrt,  I  am  resolved  upon  it,  entirely 
devoted  to  it,  but  by  myself  alone  I  can 
do  nothing.     I  shall  weaiy  him,  he  will 
sDow  no  one  bat  me  to  see  him,  and  his 
impati^dee  will  neutralize  the  effect  of 


my  care.  With  you,  —  a  woman,  a 
voluntary  guardian,  generous,  firm  and 
tender,  patient  and  resolute,  as  women 
only  know  how  to  be,  —  I  will  answer 
for  it  that  he  will  submit  without  ill- 
will,  and  later,  when  all  the  paroxysms 
of  his  disorder  are  passed,  he  will  bless 
you  for  having  thwarted  him." 

This  insidious  explanation  of  the  case 
entirely  dissipated  the  vague  and  sud- 
den suspicion  of  Caroline.  "  Yes,  yes," 
she  answered,  with  decision,  "  I  will  be 
that  guardian.  Count  upon  me ;  I  thank 
you  for  having  chosen  me,  and  do  not 
think  better  of  me  on  that  account.  I 
am  used  to  nursing ;  it  costs  me  neither 
effort  nor  fatigue.  Your  brother  is  tc^ 
me,  as  to  you,  so  worthy  of  respect  and 
so  superior  to  every  one  we  know  that 
it  is  a  happiness  and  honor  to  serve  him. 
Let  us,  therefore,  understand  each  other, 
so  that  we  can  share  this  good  task 
without  arousing  suspicion  of  any  one 
around  us  here  as  to  his  real  state.  To 
begin  with,  you  install  yourself  in  his 
room  to-night." 

"  He  will  not  allow  that." 

''Well,  then,  his  breathing  can  be 
heard  from  here.  There  is  a  large  sofa 
on  which  one  can  sleep  quite  comforta- 
bly, mufiSed  in  a  cloak.  You  and  I  can 
pass  the  night  here  alternately,  till  a 
change  is  brought  about." 

*'  Very  well." 

"You  must  make  hiin>Tise  early,  so 
that  he  will  get  the  habit 'of  sleeping  at 
night ;  and  you  must  bring  him  to 
breakfast  with  us." 

"  If  you  will  make  him  promise  to  do 
these  things." 

"  I  will  try.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  eat  oftener  than  once  in 
twenty-four  hours.  We  will  make  him 
walk  or  simply  seat  himself  with  us  in 
the  open  air  till  noon.  That  is  the 
hour  of  his  visit  and  yours  to  the  Mar- 
chioness.  I  work  with  her  till  five 
o'clock ;  then  I  dress  —  " 

*'That  will  not  take  you  an  hour. 
Will  you  not  come  and  pay  him  a  short 
visit  in  the  library  1    I  shall  be  there." 

"  Yes,  so  I  will ;  we  will  all  dine  to- 
gether. We  will  keep  him  in  the  draw- 
ing-room till  ten  o'clock.  Then  you  will 
follow  him." 

''All  this  is  perfect,  but  when  my 
mother  has  visitors  she  wiU  leave  us  at 
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.liberty,  and  you  can  then  easily  come 
here  and  talk  with  us  an  hour  or 
twoT'. 

"No,  not  to  talk,"  replied  Caroline. 
**  I  will  come  and  read  to  him  a  little, 
for  you  can  well  imagine  he  will  not 
pass  all  this  time  without  wishing  to  in- 
terest himself  in  something,  and  I  will 
read  to  him  in  a  way  to  quiet  him  and 
dispose  him  to  sleep.  So,  it  is  agreed. 
Only  to-day  we  shall  be  very  much 
hindered  by  Madame  d'Arglade." 

"  To-day  I  take  everything  upon  my- 
self, and  Madame  d'Ai^lade  leaves  to- 
morrow at  daylight;  then  my  brother 
is  saved,  and  you  are  an  angel ! '' 


XIV. 


Being  informed  by  his  brother  of  all 
these  arrangements,  the  Marquis  sub- 
mitted with  gratitude.  He  was  ex- 
tremely weak,  and  recovering  apparently 
from  a  dangerous  crisis,  which  had  not 
wholly  exhausted  him,  but  had  broken 
him  down  morally  almost  as  much  as  a 
long  illness  would  have  done.  He  could 
struggle  against  his  love  no  longer  ;  and 
having  ceased  to  feel  the  dangerous 
storms  of  passion,  thanks  to  this  pros- 
tration, he  gave  himself  up  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  tenderly  cared  for.  The 
Duke  would  not  permit  him  to  question 
the  future.  "  You  cannot  c^mie  to  any 
decision  in  your  present  state,"  Gaetan 
would  say  to  his  brother.  "  You  have 
n't  the  free  use  of  your  will :  without 
health  there  can  be  no  moral  clear- 
sightedness. Let  us  cure  you,  and  then 
you  will  see  plainly  that,  with  your 
health,  you  have  also  regained  the 
strength  necessaty  to  resist  your  love, 
or  to  deal  with  the  scruples  it  causes. 
In  the  mean  time  I  don't  see  what  you 
can  have  on  your  conscience,  for  Mile, 
de  Saint-Geneix  suspects  nothing,  and 
alter  all  is  only  doing  what  a  sister 
would  do  in  her  place." 

This  compromise  quieted  all  the  in- 
valid's uneasiness.  He  arose  and  went 
to  se«  his  mother  a  few  moments,  making 
her  believe  that  a  slight  indisposition 
was  responsible  for  the  change  in  his 
countenance.  He  asked  to  be  excused 
from  returning  tUl  the  next  day,  and  so 


for  twenty-four  hours,  that  is,  until 
after  the  departure  of  Madame  d'Ar- 
glade,  he  could  give  himself  up  to  al- 
most absolute  repose. 

Throughout  the  day  there  subsisted 
between  the  Duke  and  Caroline  an  air 
of  mutual  intelligence  and  an  exchange 
of  glances  which  had  for  their  subject 
only  the  Marquis  and  his  health,  but 
which  completely  deluded  L^onie.  She 
went  away  perfectly  sure  of  her  facts, 
but  without  saying  anything  to  the  Mar- 
chioness which  could  lead  that  old  lady 
to  suppose  her  possessed  of  any  pene- 
tration whatever. 

At  the  close  of  the  week  M.  de  ViUe- 
mer  was  much  better.  Every  symptom 
of  aneurism  had  passed  away,  and  under 
rational  treatment  he  even  r^ained  a 
certain  glow  of  health,  as  well  as  a  men- 
tal serenity,  to  which  he  had  long  been 
a  stranger.  No  one  for  ten  years  had 
taken  care  of  him  with  the  assiduity, 
the  devotcdness,  the  evenness  of  temper, 
the  unheard-of  charm,  with  which  Mile, 
de  Saint-Geneix  contrived  to  surround 
him :  we  might  even  say  he  had  never 
met  with  attentions  at  once  so  sensible 
and  so  tender,  for  his  mother,  aside 
from  her  lack  of  active  physical  strength, 
had  shown  herself  excitable  and  over- 
anxious in  the  care  she  had  lavished  on 
him  when  his  life  had  before  been 
threatened.  She  had,  indeed,  at  this 
time  some  suspicion  of  a  relapse,  when 
she  saw  her  son  more  frequently  with 
her,  and  consequently  less  devoted  to 
his  work  ;  but  when  this  idea  occurred 
the  crisis  had  already  passed  :  the  good 
understanding  between  the  Duke  and 
Caroline  as  to  the  need  of  tranquillity, 
the  absolute  ignorance  of  the  servants, 
few  in  numbers  and  therefore  very  busy, 
and  the  serenity  of  the  Marquis  himself 
all  tended  to  reassure  her ;  and  at  the 
close  of  a  fortnight  she  even  observed 
that  her  son  was  regaining  an  air  of 
youth  and  health  at  which  she  could 
but  rejoice. 

The  condition  of  the  Marquis  had 
been  carefully  concealed  from  Madame 
d'Arglade.  The  Duke  would  in  no  wise 
give  up  the  great  marriage  projected 
for  his  brother.  He  thought  L4onie 
was  a  foolish  chatterbox,  and  did  not 
care  to  have  it  understood  in  society 
that  his   brother's  health,  at  any  mo- 
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menty  might  give  serious  cause  for 
alarm.  The  Duke  had  thoroughly 
warned  Caroline  on  this  point.  He 
was  playing  with  her,  in  the  interests 
of  his  hrother  as  he  understood  them, 
the  double  game  of  preparing  her  as 
fiir  as  possible,  and  little  by  little,  for 
the  exercise  of  an  unlimited  devotion  ; 
and  to  this  end,  he  thought  best  to 
remind  her,  now  and  then,  that  the 
future  well-being  of  the  family  rested 
entirely  on  the  fkmous  marriage.  Caro- 
line, then,  had  no  chance  to  forget  this ; 
and  relying  on  the  integrity  of  the  two 
brothers,  on  her  own  ideas  of  duty  and 
the  unselfishness  of  her  heart,  she 
walked  resolutely  toward  an  abyss  which 
might  have  ingulfed  her.  And  thus  the 
Duke,  naturally  kind,  and  animated  by 
the  best  intentions  toward  his  brother, 
was  coolly  working  out  the  misery  of  a 
poor  ^rl  whose  personal  merit  made 
her  worthy  of  the  highest  places  of 
happiness  and  consideration. 

Fortunately  for  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix, 
although  the  conscience  of  the  Marquis 
was  somewhat  stupefied,  it  was  not 
whoUy  asleep.  Besides,  his  passion  was 
made  up  of  enthusiasm  and  sincere  af- 
fection. He  insisted  that  the  Duke 
should  be  with  them  almost  always,  and 
in  his  abrupt  sincerity  he  came  near 
releasing  Caroline  from  her  attendance 
altogether,  promising  not  to  begin  work 
again  without  her  permission.  The  mo- 
ment came  even  when  he  did  give  her 
this  promise  to  induce  her  to  cease  her 
watch  in  the  library ;  he  had  found  her 
there  more  than  once,  a  guardian,  gently 
and  gayly  "  savage,"  over  the  books  and 
portfolios,  placed,  she  said,  under  inter- 
dict tiU  further  orders ;  but  the  Duke 
counteracted  the  effect  of  this  "  impru- 
dence "  on  his  brother's  part,  by  telling 
Caroline,  in  a  very  low  voice,  that  she 
must  not  trust  a  promise,  given  in  good 
fiuth  to  be  sure,  but  which  Urbain 
would  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  keep. 
"You  don't  know  how  absent-minded 
he  is,"  said  the  Duke  ;  ''  when  an  idea 
tak^  hold  of  him  it  masters  him,  and 
makes  him  forget  all  his  promises.  I 
have  found  him  myself,  more  than 
twenty  times,  searching  over  these  book- 
shelves while  my  back  was  turned,  and 
when  I  called  out,  'Here,  here,  you 
marauder  1 '  he  seemed  startled  out  of 


a  revery  and  looked  at  me  with  an  air 
of  great  surprise.** 

So  Caroline  did  not  relax  her  watch- 
fulness. The  library  was  much  farther 
from  her  room  than  from  that  of  the 
Marquis ;  but  yet  so  near  the  centre 
of  the  house  that  the  constant  presence 
of  the  young  lady  reader  in  this  room 
devoted  to  study  was  not  likely  to  strike 
the  servants  as  anything  remarkable. 
They  saw  her  there  often,  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  with  the  Duke  or  the 
Marquis,  more  frequently  with  both,  al- 
though the  Duke  had  a  thousand  pretexts 
for  leaving  her  alone  with  his  brother ; 
but  even  then  the  doors  always  open,  the 
book  often  in  Caroline's  hands,  the  evi- 
dent interest  with  which  she  was  read- 
ing, and  lastly,  more  than  all  this,  the 
real  truth  of  the  situation,  —  truth, 
which  has  more  power  than  the  best- 
planned  deception,  — removed  every  pre- 
text and  even  every  desire  for  malicious 
comment. 

In  this  state  of  things  Caroline  was 
really  happy,  and  often  recurred  to  it 
in  after  years  as  the  most  delightful 
phase  of  her  life.  She  had  suffered 
from  Urbain's  coldness,  but  now  she 
found  him  showing  an  unhoped-for 
kindness  and  a  disposition  to  trust  her 
again.  As  soon  as  all  fears  for  his 
health  were  dispelled,  a  bond  was  es- 
tablished between  them,  which,  for 
Caroline,  had  not  a  single  doubt  or 
apprehension.  The  Marquis  enjoyed  her 
reading  exceedingly,  and  before  long  he 
even  consented  to  let  her  help  him  with 
his  work.  She  conducted  investigations 
for  him  and  took  notes,  which  she 
classified  in  the  very  spirit  he  desired, 
—  a  spirit  she  seemed  to  divine  won- 
derfully. In  short,  she  rendered  his 
studies  so  pleasant,  and  relieved  him  so 
cleverly  from  the  dry  and  disagreeable 
portions,  that  he  could  once  more  be- 
take himself  to  writing  without  pain  or 
fatigue. 

The  Marquis  certainly  needed  a  secre- 
tary far  more  than  his  mother  did; 
but  he  had  never  been  able  to  endure 
this  interposition  between  himself  and 
the  objects  of  his  researches.  He  saw 
very  soon,  however,  that  Caroline  never 
led  him  off  into  ideas  foreign  to  his 
own,  but  kept  him  from  straying  away 
himself  into  useless  speculations  and 
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reverieb.  She  had  a  remarkable  clear- 
ness of  judgment,  joined  wit^  a  faculty 
rarely  possessed  by  women,  namely, 
that  of  order  in  the  sequence  of  thought. 
She  could  remain  absorbed  in  any  pur- 
suit a  long  while,  without  fatigue  or 
faltering.  The  Marquis  made  a  dis- 
covery, —  one  that  was  destined  to 
direct  his  future.  He  foYind  himself 
in  presence  of  a  superior  mind,  not 
creative,  indeed,  but  analytic  in  the 
highest  degree,  — just  the  organization 
he  needed  to  give  balance  and  scope  to 
his  own  intellect. 

Let  us  say,  once  for  all,  that  M.  de 
ViUemer  wa^^k  man  of  ve.7  sound  un- 
derstanding ;  but  he  had  not  found  as 
yet,  and  was  still  awaiting,  the  crisis  of 
its  development.  Hence  the  slow  and 
painful  progress  of  his  work.  He 
thought  and  wrote  rapidly;  but  his 
conscientiousness,  as  a  philosopher  and 
moralist,  was  always  putting  fresh  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  his  enthusiasm  as 
an  historian.  He  was  the  victim  of  his 
own  scruples,  like  certain  devotees,  sin- 
cere but  morbid,  who  always  imagine 
they  have  failed  to  tell  their  confessoi^ 
the  whole  truth.  He  wanted  to  confess 
to  the  human  race  the  truth  about 
social  science;  and  did  not  sufficiently 
admit  that  this  science  of  truths  and 
facts  is,  largely,  a  relative  one,  deter- 
mined by  the  age  in  which  one  lives. 
He  could  not  decide  on  his  course.  He 
strove  to  discover  the  meaning  of  facts 
long  buried  among  the  arcana  of  the 
past,  and  after  he  had,  with  great  labor, 
caught  a  few  traces  of  these,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  them  often  contra- 
dictory, and  in  alarm  would  doubt  his 
own  discernment  or  his  own  impartiality, 
would  suspend  judgment,  laying  aside 
his  work,  and  for  weeks  and  months 
would  be  the  prey  of  terrible  uncertain- 
ties and  misgivings. 

Caroline,  without  knowing  his  book, 
which  was  still  only  half  written,  and 
which  he  concealed  with  a  morbid 
timidity,  soon  divined  the  cause  of  his 
mental  uneasiness  from  his  conyersa- 
tion,  and  especially  his  remarks  while 
she  was  reading  aloud.  She  volun- 
teered a  few  off-hand  reflections  of  ex- 
treme simplicity,  but  so  plainly  just  and 
right  as  to  be  imanswerable.  She  was 
not  perplexed  by  a  little  blot  on  a 


grand  life  or  a  tiny  glimmer  of  teaaon 
in  an  age  of  delirium.  She  thought  th« 
past  must  be  viewed  just  as  we  look  at 
paintings,  from  the  distance  required  bj 
the  eye  of  each  in  order  to  take  in  the 
whole ;  and  that,  as  the  great  masters 
have  done  in  composing  ti^eir  pictures^ 
we  must  learn  to  sacrifice  the  petty  de- 
tails, which  sometimes  really  destroy 
the  harmony  of  nature,  and  even  her 
logic.  She  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  notice  on  a  landscape,  at  every 
step,  strange  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
and  the  multitude  will  say,  ''How 
could  a  painter  render  that ) ''  and  the 
painter  would  reply,  "By  not  render- 
ing it  at  all." 

She  admitted  that  the  historian  is 
fettered  more  than  the  artist  to  accunir 
cy  in  matters  of  fact,  but  she  denied 
that  there  could  be  progress  on  any  dif- 
ferent principles  in  either  ca8&  The 
past  and  even  the  present  of  indiyidual 
or  collective  life,  according  to  her,  take 
color  and  meaning  only  from  their  gen- 
eral tenor  and  results. 

She  ventured  on  these  suggestions, 
cautiously  putting  them  in  the  form  of 
questions;  without  being  positive,  and 
as  if  willing  to  suppress  them  in  case 
they  were  not  approved;  but  M.  da 
ViUemer  was  struck  with  them,  because 
he  felt  she  had  given  expression  to  a 
certainty,  an  inward  faith,  and  that  if 
she  consented  to  keep  silence,  she  would 
still  remain  none  tJie  less  convinced. 
He  struggled  a  little,  nevertheless,  lay- 
ing before  her  a  number  of  facts  which 
had  delayed  and  troubled  him.  She 
passed  judgment  on  them  in  one  word, 
with  the  strong,  good  sense  of  a  fresh 
mind  and  a  pure  heart,  and  he  soon  ex- 
claimed with  a  glance  at  the  Duke, 
''  She  finds  the  truth  because  she  has 
it  within  her,  and  that  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  cleai-  insight.  Never  will  the 
troubled  conscience,  never  will  the  per- 
verted mind,  comprehend  history." 

"Perhaps,''  said  she,  ''that  is  why 
history  should  not  be  too  much  made 
up  from  memoirs,  for  these  are  nearlj 
always  the  work  of  prejudioe  or  passions 
of  the  moment.  It  is  the  fashion  now 
to  dig  these  out  with  great  care,  bring* 
ing  forward  many  trifling  facto  not  gen- 
erally  known,  and  which  do  not  deserve 
to  be  known.'* 
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"Yea,  you  are  rigbt,"  replied  the 
IhrquiB ;  "  if  the  historian,  instead  of 
stftnciing  firm  in  his  belief  and  worship 
of  loftv  things,  lets  himself  be  misled 
and  distract^  by  trivial  ones,  truth 
loses  all  that  reality  usurps." 

If  we  relate  these  bits  of  conversa- 
tion, perhaps  a  little  out  of  the  usual 
color  of  a  romance,  it  is  because  they 
are  necessary  to  explain  the  seriousness 
and  apparent  calmness  of  the  relations 
{hat  were  growing  up  between  the 
scholar  and  the  humble  lady-reader  in 
the  castle  of  S€val,  in  spite  of  the  p^iins 
the  Duke  was  taking  to  leave  them  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  tender  influ- 
^ices  of  youth  and  love.  The  Marquis 
felt  that  he  belonged  to  Caroline,  not 
only  through  his  enthusiasm,  his  dreams, 
hla  need  of  throwing  a  kind  of  ideal 
about  grace  and  beauty,  but  through  his 
reason,  his  judgment,  and  through  his 
present  certainty  that  he  had  met  that 
ideal  Henceforth  Caroline  was  safe ; 
she  commanded  respect  by  the  weight 
of  her  character,  and  the  Marquis  stood 
in  no  further  fear  of  losing  control  of  his 
own  impulses. 

The  Duke  was  at  first  astonished  by 
this  unlooked-for  result   of  their  inti- 
macy.    His  brother  was  cured,  he  was 
happy,  he  seemed  to   have  conquered 
love  by  the  very  power  of  love  itself; 
but  the  Duke  was  intelligent  and  he 
understood.     He  was  even  seized  him- 
self with  a  serious  deference  for  Caro- 
line.    He  took  an  interest  in  her  read- 
ing, and  soon,  instead  of  falling  asleep 
under  the  first  few  pages,  he  wanted  to 
read  in  his  turn  and  give  them  his  im- 
pressions.    He  had  no  convictions,  but, 
in  the  artist  spirit,  allowed  himself  to 
be  moved  and  borne  along  by  those  of 
others.     He    had  read    but  little    on 
serious  subjects,  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  but  he  had  admirably  retained  all 
kinds  of  dates  and  proper  names.     So 
that  be  had  in  his  fine  piemory,  as  one 
might  say,  a  sort  of  network  with  laige 
me^es  to  which  the  loose  lines  of  his 
brother's  studies  could  be  tied.     That 
is,  he  was  a  stranger  to  nothing  except 
the  logical  and  profound  meanings  of 
historical  events.     He  did  not  lack  pre- 
jodioes;  but  excellence  of  style  had  a 
power  over  him   which  put  them  to 
fiknce^  anj  before  an  eloquent  page, 


whether  of  Bossuet  or  Rousseau,  he  felt 
the  same  enthusiasm. 

Thus  he  also  found  himself  pleasantly 
initiated  into  the  pursuits  of  the  Mar- 
quis and  the  society  of  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Geueix.  What  was  really  very  good  in 
him  is  that,  from  the  day  he  first  be- 
came aware  of  his  brother's  affection  for 
Caroline,  she  ceased  to  be  a  woman  in 
his  eyes.  He  had  nevertheless  felt 
some  emotion  for  several  days  in  her 
presence,  and  the  truth  had  come  upon 
him  imexpectedly  in  an  hoiur  of  feverish 
spite.  From  day  to  day  he  abjured 
every  evil  thought,  and,  touched  by 
seeing  that  the  Marquis,  after  a  terrible 
attack  of  jealousy,  had  restdred  to  him 
his  entire  confidence,  he  knew,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  what  it  was  to  feel 
a  true  and  worthy  friendship  for  a 
pretty  woman. 

In  the  month  of  July  Caroline  wrote 
to  her  sister  thus :  — 

'^Be  easy  about  me,  dear  Camille,  it 
is  some  time  since  I  ceased  to  watch 
the  invalid,  for  the  invalid  has  never 
before  been  so  well ;  but  I  have  always 
kept  up  the  practice  of  rising  at  day- 
break in  the  smnmer  season,  and  every 
morning  I  have  several  hours  I  can 
devote  to  the  work  he  is  kindly  per- 
mitting me  to  share  with  him.  Just 
now  he  is  himself  sleeping  a  good  sound 
sleep,  for  he  retires  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
I  am  allowed  here  to  do  the  same,  and 
I  often  have  precious  intervals  of  free- 
dom even  in  the  daytime.  Our  prox- 
imity to  the  baths  of  Evaux  and  the 
road  to  Vichy  brings  us  visitors  at  the 
very  hours  when  in  Paris  the  Marchion- 
ess used  to  shut  herself  up ;  she  says 
this  disturbs  and  wearies  her,  and  yet, 
all  the  while,  she  is  delighted  !  The 
great  correspondence  suffers  under  it, 
but  even  the  correspondence  itself  has 
diminished,  since  the  marriage  of  the 
Marquis  was  projected.  This  scheme 
so  absorbs  Madame  de  Villemer,  that 
she  cannot  help  confiding  it  or  hinting 
something  about  it  to  all  her  old 
friends;  after  which  she  will  reflect 
seriously,  admitting  the  imprudence  of 
saying  much  about  it,  and  that  she 
ought  not  to  rely  on  the  discretion  of  so 
many  people ;  and  then  we  throw  into 
the  fire  the  letters  she  has  just  dic- 
tated.    This  it  is  that  leads  her  to  say 
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80  often :  '  Bah !  let  ua  stop  writing,  I 
would  rather  Bay  nothing  at  all  than 
not  to  mention  things  that  interest  me.' 

*'  When  she  has  visitors  she  makes  a 
sign  that  I  may  go  and  join  the  Mar- 
quis, for  she  knows  now  that  I  am  tak- 
ing notes  for  him.  Since  his  illness  is 
over,  I  thought  theVe  ought  to  be  no 
mystery  made  about  so  simple  a  thing, 
and  she  is  quite  willing  to  have  me 
relieve  her  son  from  any  wearisome  por- 
tions of  his  work.  She  is  very  curious 
to  know  what  this  book  so  carefully 
concealed  can  possibly  be ;  but  there  is 
no  danger  of  my  betraying  anything, 
for  I  don't  know  a  single  word  in  it.  I 
only  know  that  just  now  we  are  deep  in 
the  history  of  France,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  age  of  Richelieu ;  but  what 
I  need  not  mention  to  any  one  here  is, 
that  I  anticipate  a  great  divergence  in 
opinion  between  the  son  and  the  mother 
on  a  host  of  grave  matters. 

"  Do  not  blame  me  for  having  taken 
on  myself  a  double  task,  and  for  hav- 
ing gained,  as  you  put  it,  two  masters 
in  the  place  of  one.  With  the  Mar- 
chioness the  task  is  sacred,  and  I  have 
an  affectionate  pleasure  in  it ;  with  her 
son  the  task  is  agreeable,  and  I  put 
into  it  that  kind  of  veneration  of  which 
I  have  often  told  you.  I  enjoy  the  idea 
of  having  contributed  to  his  recovery, 
of  having  managed  to  take  care  of  him 
without  making  him  impatient,  of  hav- 
ing gently  persuaded  him  to  live  a  little 
more  as  people  ought  to  live  in  order 
to  be  well.  I  have  even  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  passion  for  study  by  telling 
him  that  his  genius  will  feel  the  eflfects 
of  disease,  and  that  I  have  no  faith  in 
the  intellectual  clearness  of  fever.  You 
have  no  idea  how  good  he  has  been  to 
me,  how  patiently  he  has  taken  rebuke, 
and  how  he  has  even  let  himself  be 
scolded  by  this  young-lady  sister  of 
yours ;  how  he  has  thanked  me  for  my 
interest  in  him,  and  submitted  to  all  my 
prescriptions.  It  has  gone  so  far  that 
at  table,  even,  he  consults  me  with  his 
eyes  as  to  what  he  shall  eat,  and  when 
we  go  out  for  a  walk  he  has  no  more 
mind  of  his  own  than  a  child  as  to  the 
little  journey  which  the  Duke  and  I 
insist  on  making  him  take.  He  has  a 
charming  disposition,  and  every  day  I 
discover  some  new  trait  in  his  character. 


I  did  think  he  was  a  little  whimsical 
and  decidedly  obstinate ;  but^^  poor  fel- 
low !  it  was  the  crisis  that  was  threaten- 
ing his  life.  He  has,  on  the  contraiy,  a 
gentleness  and  evenness  of  temper  which 
is  beyond  everything;  and  the  charm 
of  familiar  intercourse  with  him  re- 
sembles nothing  so  much  as  the  beauty 
of  the  waters  flowing  through  our  valley, 
always  limpid,  always  plentiful,  borne 
along  in  a  strong  and  even  current, 
never  ruffled  or  capricious.  And  to 
follow  out  this  comparison,  I  might  say 
that  his  mind  has  also  flowery  banks 
and  oases  of  verdure  where  one  can 
pause  and  dream  delightfully,  for  he  is 
full  of  poetry;  and  I  always  wonder 
how  he  has  ever  subjected  the  warmth 
of  his  imagination  to  the  rigid  demands 
of  history. 

*^  What  is  more,  he  pretends  that  all 
this  is  a  discovery  of  mine,  and  that  he 
is  just  beginning  to  perceive  it  hiiD8e]£ 
The  other  day  we  were  looking  at  the 
beautiful   pastured  full  of   sheep   and 
goats  in  a  ravine  crossing  that  of  the 
Char.     At  the  farther  end  of  this  sharp 
cut,  there  is  a  casing  of  rugged  rocks, 
and  some  of  their  notches  rise  so  far 
above  the  plateau  that,  in  comparison 
with  the  lower  level,  it  is  really  a  moun- 
tain ;  and  these  beautiful  rocks  of  lilac- 
gray  form  a  crest,  sufliciently  imposing 
to  conceal  the  flat  country  tlit  lies  be- 
hind, so  you  cannot  see  from  here  the 
upper  part   of  the   plateau,   and   you 
might  imagine  yourself  in  some  nook  of 
Switzerland.     At  least,  this  is  what  M. 
de  Yillemer  tells  me,  to  console  me  for 
the    way    in    which    the    Marchioness 
scouts  my  admiration.     'Don't   worry 
about  that,'  said  he,  '  and  don't  think  it 
necessary  to  have  seen  many  sublime 
things  in  order  to  have  the  conception 
and  the  sensation  of  sublimity.     There 
is  grandeur  everywhere  for  those  who 
carry  this  faculty  within  themselves ;  it 
is  not   an  illusion  which  they  cherish 
either ;  it  is  a  revelation  of  what  really 
exists  in  nature  in  a  manner  more  or 
less  pronounced.    For  dull  senses,  there 
must  be  coarse  signs  of  the  power  and 
dimensions  of  things.       This   is  why 
many  people  who  go  to  Scotland,  look- 
ing for  the  pictures  described  by  Walter 
Scott,  cannot  find  them,  and  pretend 
that  the  poet  has  overpraised  his  coun- 
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y.  His  pictures  are  there,  Beverthe- 
SB,  I  am  very  Bure,  and  if  you  should 
>  there,  jou  would  find  them  at  once.' 
"I  coi^essed  to  him  that  real  im- 
leositj  tempted  me  greatly ;  that  I 
(ten  saw,  in  dreams,  inaccessible  moun- 
lins  and  giddy  abysses ;  that,  before  an 
Dgraving  representing  the  furious  water- 
ilk  in  Sweden  or  the  bergs  that  stray 
rom  Arctic  seas,  I  have  been  carried 
.way  with  wild  imaginations  of  inde- 
lendence,  and  that  there  is  no  tale  of 
[istant  explorations  with  enough  of 
offering  and  danger  in  it  to  take  away 
ay  regret  at  not  having  shared  them. 

•*  *  And  yet,'  said  he,  *  before  a  chann- 
Dg  Utile  landscape  like  this  you  seemed 
ULppy  and   really  satisfied   a  moment 
igo.     Do  you  then  really  feel  more  in 
leed  of  emotions  and  surprises  than  of 
tenderness  and  safety  1     See  how  beau- 
tiful it  is,   this   stillness!     How   this 
bour  of  reflected  lights,  barred  across 
with  lengthening  shadows,  this  water, 
in  spray  which  seems  caressing  the  sides 
(^  the  rock,  this  motionless  leafage  look- 
ing as  if  it  were  silently  drinking  in  the 
gold  of  the  last  sunbeams,  how  truly 
indeed  is  all  this  serene  and  thoughtful 
solemnity  the  expression  of  the  beautiful 
uid  good  in  nature !     I  never  used  to 
know  all  this  mvself.     It  has  not  im- 
pTOBBed  me   strongly   until   lately.      I 
ba?e  always  been  living  in  the  midst  of 
dost  and  death,  or  among  abstractions. 
I  usedy  indeed,  to  dream  over  the  pic- 
tores  of  history,   the   phantasmagoria 
of  the  past.     I  have  sometimes  seen 
the  fleet  of  Cleopatra  sailing  to   the 
▼«ge  of  the  horizon ;  in  the  silence  of 
tbe  night  I  have  thought  I  heard  the 
^like  trumpets  of  Roncesvalles ;  but 
It  was  the  dominion  of  a  dream,  and 
the  reality  did  not  speak  to  me.     But 
»ben  1  saw  you  gazing  at  the  horizon 
without  saying  a  word,  with  an  air  of 
content  tbat  was  like  nothing  else  in 
the  world,  I  asked  myself  what  could 
he  the  secret  of  your  joy ;  and,  if  I 
oust  tell  you  all,  your  selfish  patient 
**8  a  little  jealous  of  everything  that 
*«nned  you.     He  set  himself  perturb- 
^7  to  work   at  gazing  too,  when   he 
•Bttled  the  point  at  once ;  for  he  felt 
^  he  loved  what  you  loved.' 

**You  understand  perfectly,  my  dear 
"^  Bister,  that  in  talking  to  me  thus 


the  Marquis  told  an  audacious  false- 
hood, for  one  can  but  see  from  all  his 
remarks,  and  his  manner  of  making 
them,  that  he  has  the  true  artist  enthu- 
siasm for  nature,  as  well  as  for  all  else 
that  is  lovely  ;  but  he  is  so  grateful  to 
me,  and  so  full  of  honest  kindliness, 
that  he  misrepresents  things  in  perfect 
good  faith,  and  imagines  himself  indebt- 
ed to  me  for  something  new  in  his  intel* 
lectual  life." 


XV. 

One  morning  the  Marquis,  writing  at 
the  large  table  in  the  library,  while 
Caroline  at  the  other  end  was  turning 
over  some  maps,  laid  down  his  pen  and 
said  to  her  with  emotion,  — 

*'Mlle.  de  Saint-Geneix,  I  remember 
that  you  have  sometimes  cxpresned  a 
good-natured  wish  to  know  about  this 
work  of  mine,  and  I  thought  I  could 
never  make  up  my  mind  to  satisfy  you ; 
but  now,  —  yes,  now,  I  feel  that  sub- 
mitting it  to  you  will  give  me  pleasure. 
This  book  is  your  work  much  more  than 
it  is  mine,  after  all ;  because  I  did  not 
believe  in  it,  and  you  have  led  me  to 
respect  the  impulse  which  prompted  it. 
By  restoring  my  faith  in  my  taisk,  you 
have  enabled  me  to  carry  it  further  in 
one  month  than  I  had  done  for  ten 
years  before.  You  are  also  the  cause 
why  I  shall  certainly  finish  a  thing 
which  I  should,  perhaps,  have  been  al- 
ways recommencing  until  my  last  hour. 
Besides,  it  was  near  at  hand,  this  last 
hour !  I  felt  it  coming  quickly,  and  I 
hastened,  the  prey  of  despair,  for  I  could 
see  nothing  advancing  but  the  close  of 
mv  life.  You  ordered  me  to  live,  and  I 
have  lived;  to  be  calm,  and  I  am  at 
peace  ;  to  believe  in  God,  and  in  myself, 
and  I  do  so  believe.  Since  I  now  have 
faith  in  my  thought  you  must  also  give 
me  faith  in  my  power  to  express  it,  for 
although  I  do  not  hold  to  style  more 
than  is  reasonable,  yet  I  consider  it 
necessary  to  give  weight  and  attractive- 
ness to  truth.     Here,  my  fi-iend,  read  ! " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Caroline,  eagerly ; 
**  you  see  that  I  do  not  hesitate,  that  I 
do  not  refuse ;  and  this  is  neither  pru- 
dent nor  modest  on  my  part.  Very 
well,  I  am  not  disturbed  by  that !    I 
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9xa  80  sure  of  yoqr  talent,  that  I  stand 
in  no  fear  of  tae  fact  that  I  shall  have 
to  be  sincere,  and  I  believe  so  thor- 
oughly in  the  harmony  of  our  opinions, 
that  I  even  flatter  myself  I  shall  compre- 
hend what,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  be  beyond  my  reach." 

But,  as  she  was  about  to  take  the 
manuscript,  Caroline  hesitated  before  ac- 
cepting so  especial  a  mark  of  confidence, 
and  inquired  whether  the  excellent  Duke 
was  not  also  to  be  a  sharer  in  this  grati- 
fication. 

"  No,"  replied  the  Marquis,  "  my 
brother  will  not  come  to-day.  I  have 
seized  upon  a  time  when  he  is  away 
hunting.  I  do  not  wish  him  to  know 
about  my  work  before  it  is  finished ;  he 
would  not  comprehend  it.  His  heredi- 
tary prejudices  would  stand  in  the  way. 
To  be  sure  he  thinks  he  has  a  few 
'  advanced  ideas '  as  he  calls  them,  and 
he  knows  that  I  go  farther  than  he ; 
but  he  does  not  suspect  how  far  I  have 
strayed  from  the  road  in  which  my  edu- 
cation placed  me.  My  rebellion  against 
these  things  of  the  past  would  put  him 
in  consternation,  and  this  might  disturb 
me  before  the  close  of  my  work.  But 
you  yourself,  —  perhaps  you  are  going 
to  be  a  little  uneasy  1 " 

"  I  have  reached  no  decision  myself," 
replied  Caroline,  "  and  very  probably  I 
shall  adopt  your  opinions  when  I  under- 
stand them  exactly.  Sit  down  now ; 
I  will  read  aloud  for  your  benefit  as 
well  as  my  own.  I  want  you  to  hear 
yourself  speak.  I  think  this  must  be  a 
good  way  of  rereading  one's  work." 

Caroline  read  that  morning  a  half- 
volume,  resuming  the  employment  the 
next  day  and  the  day  after.  In  three 
days,  she  had  made  the  Marquis  listen 
to  a  summary  of  his  studies  for  many 
years.  She  followed  his  handwriting  as 
easily  as  print,  although  it  was  some- 
what blind ;  and  as  she  read  aloud  with 
admirable  clearness,  intelligence,  and 
simplicity,  growing  animated  and  con- 
scious of  her  own  emotion  when  the  nar- 
ration rose  to  the  lyric  passages  in  the 
epic  construction  of  the  history,  the  au- 
thor felt  himself  enlightened  at  once  by 
a  very  sun  of  certainty  formed  of  all 
the  scattered  rays  by  which  his  medita- 
tions had  been  penetrated. 

The  picture  was  fine,   of  beautiful 


originality,  bearing  the  stamp  of 
greatness.     Under  the  simple  and  mjr^ 
terious  heading,  "The  History  of  Ti- 
tles," he  raised  a  whole  series  of  bold 
questions,  which  aimed  at  nothing 
than   rendering  universal,  without 
strictions  and  forever,  the  thought   of 
the    revolutionary     night,     August    4« 
1 789.     This  son  of  a  noble  house  witJi 
ancient  privileges,  brought  up  in   the 
pride  of  family  and  in  the  disdain  oC 
commoners,  introduced  before  our  mod- 
em civilization  a  written  accusation  of 
the  nobility,  along  with  documents   to 
sustain  his  case,    the    proofs  of  their 
usurpations,   their    outrages,   or    their 
crimes,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  for- 
feiture against   them   in  the  name  of 
logic  and  justice,  in  the  name  of  the 
human  conscience,  and,  more  than  all, 
in  the  name  of  simple,  scriptural  Chris- 
tianity.    He   boldly  attacked  the  com- 
promise  of  eighteen   centuries,   which 
would  ally  the  equality  revealed  by  the 
apostles  to  the  arrangements  of  civU  and 
theocratical  hierarchies.     Admitting  io 
all  classes  none  but  political  and  execu- 
tive hierarchies,  that  is  to  say,  official 
positions,  held    as    proofs  of  personal 
courage  and  social  activity,  or  in  a  word, 
of  any  real   services  rendered,  he  pur- 
sued the  privilege  of  birth  as  far  as  into 
the  present  state  of  public  opinion  and 
even    as  far  as    its  final    influences; 
tracing  with  a  firm  hand  the  histoiy  of 
the  spoliations  and  usurpations  of  power 
from  the  creation  of  the  feudal  nobility 
down  to  the  present  time.    It  was  recon- 
structing the  histoiy  of  France  from  a 
special  point  of  view,  under  the  sway 
of  one  idea,  —  a  distinct,  absolute,  in- 
flexible, indignant  idea,  springing  from 
that  religious  feeling,  which  aristocracy 
cannot  attack,  without  itself  committing 
suicide,  invoking,  as  it  does,  the  divine 
right  for  the  support  of  its  own  insti- 
tution. 

We  will  say  no  more  about  the  dati 
of  this  book,  even  a  criticism  of  which 
would  be  foreign  to  our  subject  What- 
ever judgment  might  be  passed  on  the 
convictions  of  the  author,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  recognize  in  him  a  splendid 
talent,  joined  to  the  knowledge  and 
strong  good  faith  which  mark  a  mind  of 
the  first  rank.  His  style  especially  was 
magnificent,  of  a  copiousness  and  rich- 
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vhich  the  modest  brevity  of  the 
Xuqiiis  in  social  life  would  never  have 
led  one  to  suspect ;  though,  even  in  his 
book,  he  gave  small  space  to  discus- 
ik)n&  A^r  having  stated  his  prem- 
ises and  the  motives  of  his  investigation 
m  a  few  pages  of  warm  and  severe 
eriticism,  he  passed  on  with  eloqi^nt 
deamess  to  the  facts  themselves  and 
elaanfied  them  historically.  His  narra- 
tions, teeming  as  they  did  with  color, 
bad  the  interest  of  a  drama  or  a^  ro- 
mance, even  when,  rummaging  among 
ofagcure  family  archives,  he  revealed 
the  horrors  of  feudal  times,  with  the 
soficrings  and  degradation  of  the  lower 
cbstes.  An  enthusiast,  but  making  no 
apologies  for  the  fact,  he  deeply  felt  all 
offences  against  justice,  againat  modesty, 
against  love,  and  in  many  pages  his  soul, 
in  its  passion  for  truth,  justice,  and 
leautv,  would  reveal  itself  entirely  in 
burshi  of  excited  eloquence.  More  than 
once  Ciut>line  felt  the  tears  come  to  her 
eres,  and  laid  aside  the  book  to  recover 
ier  composure. 

Caroline  made  no  objections.  It  is 
Dot  for  the  simple  narrator  to  say  that 
liie  ghould  have  made  them  or  that 
tbere  were  really  none  to  tnake ;  it  is 
necessary  to  relate  merely  that  she 
found  no  objections  to  offer;  so  great 
vas  her  admiration  of  his  ability  and 
her  esteem  for  the  man  himself.  The 
Manjuis  de  Villemer  became  in  her  eyes 
a  person  so  completely  superior  to  all 
she  had  ever  met,  that  she  then  and 
there  formed  the  puxpose  of  devoting 
herself  to  him  unreservedly  and  for  her 
whole  life. 

When  we  say  "  unreservedly  "  we  are 
mindful  that  there  was  very  certainly 
<Hie  exception  which  would  not  have 
been  agreed  to  thus,  had  it  presented 
itaelf  to  her  mind  ;  but  it  did  not  pre- 
flent  itself.  In  such  a  man  there  was 
nothing  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  her 
enUiusiaam.  And  yet  we  should  not 
^  to  affirm  that,  from  this  time  on- 
ward, her  enthusiasm  did  not  uncon- 
Kioiialy  include  love  as  one  of  the  ele- 
i^^ts  indispensable  to  its  fulness ;  but 
love  had  not  been  its  point  of  departure. 
*^  Marquis  had  never  until  now  re- 
Tealfid  all  the  attractiveness  of  his  intel- 
lect or  of  his  person ;  he  had  been  con- 
"^^^  agitated,  and  out  of  health. 


Caroline  did  not,  at  first,  perceive  the 
change  in  him,  that  was  taking  place  in 
such  a  gradual  way,  for  he  grew  elo- 
quent, young,  and  handsome,  day  by 
day,  and  hour  by  hour ;  recovering  his 
health,  his  confidence  in  himself,  the 
certainty  of  his  own  power,  and  the 
charm  happiness  gives  to  a  noble  &ce 
which  has  been  veiled  by  doubt 

When  she  began  to  account  for  all 
these  delightful  transformations,  she 
had  already  felt  their  effects  without 
her  own  knowledge,  and  the  autumn 
had  come.  They  were  about  returning 
to  Paris,  and  Madame  de  Villemer,  un- 
der the  sway  of  a  fixed  idea,  would  say 
every  day  to  her  young  companion,  "  In 
three  weeks,  in  a  fortnight,  in  a  week, 
the  *  famous '  interview  of  my  son  with 
Mile,  de  Xaintrailles  will  take  place." 

Caroline  then  felt  a  fearful  anguish  in 
the  depths  of  her  heart,  a  consterna- 
tion, a  terror,  and  an  overmastering 
revelation  of  a  kind  of  attachment 
which  she  did  not  yet  confess  even  to 
herself.  She  had  so  fully  accepted 
the  vague  and  still  distant  prospect  of 
this  marriage  that  she  had  never  been 
willing  to  ask  herself  whether  it  would 
give  her  pain.  It  was  for  her  a  thing 
inevitable,  like  old  age  or  death;  but 
one  does  not  really  accept,  old  age  or 
death  until  either  arrives,  and  Caroline 
felt  that  she  was  growing  weak  and 
that  she  should  die  at  the  thought  of 
this  absolute  separation,  so  near  at 
hand. 

She  had  ended  by  believing  with  the 
Marchioness  that  the  scheme  could  not 
fail.  She  had  never  dared  to  question 
the  Marquis ;  besides  the  Duke  had  for- 
bidden this,  in  the  name  of  the  friend- 
ship she  felt  for  the  family.  ^  According 
to  him,  the  Marquis  would  never  come 
to  a  decision  as  long  as  he  was  torment- 
ed about  it,  and  the  Duke  well  knew 
that  the  least  anxiety  on  Caroline's 
part  would  overthrow  all  his  brother^s 
designs. 

The  Duke,  after  having  sincerely  ad- 
mired the  purity  of  their  relations,  be- 
gan to  grow  anxious  about  it.  "  This 
is  becoming,"  said  he  to  himself,  ''an 
attachment  so  serious  that  one  cannot 
foresee  its  results.  Shall  we  believe 
that  his  tender  respect  for  her  has  killed 
his  level    No,  no,  such  respect  in  a 
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case  like  this  is  love  with  redoubled 
power." 

The  Duke  was  not  mistaken.  The 
Marquis  was  not  at  all  concerned  at  the 
prospect  of  a  marriage  which  he  had 
now  determined  not  to  contract.  He 
was  only  troubled  about  the  change 
which  a  residence  in  Paris  would  for  a 
time  effect  in  his  relations  with  Mile, 
de  Saint-Geneix,  in  their  free  intimacy, 
in  their  common  studies,  in  that  contin- 
uous security  which  could  not  be  found 
elsewhere.  He  mentioned  this  to  her 
with  great  sadness.  She  felt  the  same 
regret,  and  attributed  her  own  inward 
sorrow  to  her  love  for  the  country  and 
to  the  breaking  up  of  a  life  so  sweet 
and  noble. 

She,  however,  experienced  a  charming 
surprise  on  her  arrival  in  Paris.  She 
found  her  sister  there  awaiting  her  with 
the  children,  and  learned  that  Camille 
was  going  to  be  near  her.  She  was  to 
live  at  Etampes  in  a  little  house,  half  citj' 
and  half  country  residence,  pretty,  new, 
in  a  good  atmosphere,  with  the  enjoy- 
ment besides  of  a  considerable  garden. 
She  would  be  only  an  hour's  ride  by 
rail  fi'om  Paris.  She  had  placed  Lili  at 
school,  having  obtained  a  scholarship 
for  her  in  a  Parisian  convent.  Caroline 
would  be  able  to  see  her  every  week. 
Finally  a  scholarship  had  also  been 
promised  her  for  little  Charles,  in  a 
college  when  he  should  be  old  enough  to 
enter. 

"You  fill  me  with  surprise  and  de- 
light ! "  cried  Caroline,  embracing  her 
sister ;  "  but  who  has  worked  all  these 
miracles  ? " 

**  You,"  replied  Camille,  "you  alone ; 
it  is  always  you." 

"No,  indeed.  I  had  hopes  of  ob- 
taining these  scholarships,  that  is,  of 
procuring  them  some  day  or  other, 
through  L^onie,  who  is  so  obliging  ;  but 
I  did  not  hope  for  such  prompt  suc- 
cess.'* 

"  0  no  ! "  replied  Madame  Heudebert, 
"  this  did  not  come  from  L^onie ;  it 
came  from  some  one  here." 

"  Impossible  I  I  have  never  said  a 
word  about  it  to  the  Marchioness. 
Knowing  how  much  she  is  at  variance 
with  *  the  powers  that  be,*  I  should  not 
have  dared  —  " 

*^  Some  one  has  dared  to  approach  the 


ministry,  and  this  some  one  —  he  does 
not  wish  to  be  named ;  he  has  acted  in 
secrecy,  and  yet  I  shall  betray  him  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  for  me  to  keep  a 
secret  from  you  —  this  some  one  is  the 
Marquis  de  Villemer." 

"Ah!      Then    you    wrote     to     ask 
him  —  " 

"  Not  at  alL     It  was  he  who  wrote 
to  me,  inquiring  about  my  situation  and 
my  claims  with  a  kindness,  a  propriety, 
a  delicacy,  —  yes,  Caroline,    you   were 
quite  right  in  esteeming  a  character  like 
his.    But  stop,  I  have  brought  his  letters. 
I  wish  you  would  read  them."    Caroline 
read  the  letters,  and  saw  that,  begin- 
ning from  the  day  when  she  had  taken 
care  of  M.  de  Villemer,  he  had  been  be- 
stowing attentions  upon  her  family,  with 
a  lively  and  constant  interest.     He  had 
anticipated   her  secret  wishes,  he    had 
concerned  himself  about  the  education 
of  the  children.     He  had  taken  prompt 
and  sure  measures  by   letter,   without 
even  offering  to  take  them ;  confining 
himself  to  asking  Camille  for  the  neces- 
sary information  as  to  the  services  of 
her  husband   in  his  department.     He 
had  announced  his  success,  refusing  to 
be  thanked,  and  saying  that  his  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix  was 
far  from  being  paid.     This  good  news 
had  reached  Camille   during  the  slow 
journey  with  post-horses  which  Caroline 
was  taking  with   the   Marchioness,  for 
the  old  lady  had  a  fear  and  horror  of 
coaches  and  railways. 

As  to  the  house  at  Etampes,  this  was 
also  the  idea  and  proposition  of  the 
Marquis.  There  was,  he  said,  a  little 
estate,  bringing  in  nothing,  which  had 
been  left  him  by  an  aged  relative,  and 
he  begged  Madame  Heudebert  to  do 
him  the  favor  of  living  there.  She  had 
accepted  this  offer,  saying  that  she 
would  take  upon  herself  all  the  expense 
of  repairs  ;  but  she  had  found  the  little 
house  in  excellent  condition,  furnished, 
and  even  provided  with  fuel,  wine,  and 
vegetables  for  more  than  a  year.  When 
she  inquired  about  the  rent  of  the  per- 
son charged  by  the  Marquis  with  these 
details,  he  replied  that  his  orders  were 
to  receive  no  money,  that  it  was  too 
slight  a  matter,  and  that  the  Marquis 
had  never  proposed  to  rent  the  house  of 
his  aged  cousin  to  strangers. 
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Tlotigh  Caroline  was  deeply  moved 
bj  these  favors  from  her  friend,  and 
pleased  to  see  the  lot  of  her  family  so 
much  improved,  she  felt,  nevertheless, 
a  sorrbw  at  heart.  It  seemed  as  if  this 
was  a  kind  of  farewell  from  him  whose 
fife  was  to  be  parted  forever  from  her 
own,  and,  aa  it  were,  an  account  settled 
by  his  gratitude.  She  drove  back  this 
aoTTow,  however,  and  passed  her  morn- 
ings for  several  days  in  walking  out 
with  her  sister  and  the  children,  in  buy- 
ing the  outfit  of  the  little  school-^rl,  and 
finally  in  establishing  her  at  the  con- 
vent The  Marchioness  wished  to  see 
Madame  Heudebert,  and  the  pretty 
Elizabeth  who  was  going  to  lose  at  the 
convent  her  soft  pet  name  of  LilL  She 
was  pleasant  to  Caroline's  sister,  aud 
did  not  let  the  child  depart  without  a 
pretty  present :  she  wished  to  give  Car- 
oline two  days  of  freedom  with  her  family, 
10  that  she  might  have  ample  time  to 
bid  them  good  by  and  conduct  them  to 
the  station  again.  She  even  rode  her- 
self to  the  convent  to  recommend  Eliza- 
beth Heudebert  as  under  her  special 
protection. 

Camille  had  also  seen  the  Marquis 
and  the  Duke  at  their  mother's;  she 
had  only  ventured  to  present  Lili  to  her 
benefactor,  the  other  children  not  being 
old  enough ;  but  M.  de  Villemer  want- 
ed to  see  them  all ;  he  went  to  call  upon 
Madame  Heudebert  at  the  hotel  where 
she  had  taken  lodgings,  and  foimd  Car- 
oline in  the  midst  of  the  children,  by 
whom  she  was  almost  worshipped.  She 
found  him,  for  his  part,  not  in  a  revery, 
but  apparently  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  cares  and  caresses 
that  she  gave  them.  He  looked  at 
each  child  with  tender  attention,  and 
spoke  to  them  all,  like  a  man  in  whom 
^e  paternal  sentiment  is  already  well 
developed.  Caroline,  ignorant  that  he 
really  was  a  Either,  imagined,  with  a 
sigh,  that  he  was  thinking  of  future 
fiimily  joys. 

The  following  day,  after  she  had  seen 
her  sister  safely  in  the  railway  carriage 
which  was  to  carry  her  back  to  Etampes, 
OaroUne  felt  herself  horribly  alone,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  the  marriage  of  the 
Marquis  presented  itself  to  her  mind  as 
an  irreparable  disaster  in  her  own  life. 
She  left  the  platform  quickly  to  hide 


her  tears ;  but  in  the  court  she  came 
directly  upon  M.  de  Villemer.  "  What !" 
said  he,  offering  her  his  arm.  "You 
are  weeping.  That  is  just  what  I  was 
expecting ;  and  I  was  anxious  to  come 
to  this  place,  where  pretexts  for  the 
public  are  not  wanting,  to  sustain  you 
a  little  in  this  sorrow  which  is  so  nat- 
ural, and  to  remind  you  that  you  still 
have  sincere  friends  here." 

"  What !  did  you  come  here  on  ray 
account  ?  "  replied  Caroline,  wiping  away 
her  tears.  '^  I  am  ashamed  of  this  mo- 
mentary weakness.  It  is  ingratitude  to 
you  who  have  loaded  my  relatives  with 
favors,  who  have  established  them  near 
me,  and  whom  I  ought  to  bless  with 
joy  instead  of  feeling  the  slight  pain 
of  a  separation  which  cannot  last  very 
long.  My  sister  will  often  return  to 
see  her  daughter,  and  I  shall  see  her 
myself  oftener  still.  No,  no,  I  have  no 
cause  for  grief ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
very  happy,  —  thanks  to  you  for  it !  " 

"  Then  why  do  you  still  weepl"  said 
the  Marquis,  as  he  led  her  back  to  the 
carriage  he  had  brought  for  her  : 
"come,  you  are  a  little  nervous,  are 
you  not?  but  it  troubles  me.  Let  us 
go  back  to  the  platform  as  if  we  were 
in  search  of  some  one.  I  shall  not  leave 
you  in  tears.  It  is  the  first  time  I 
have  seen  you  weeping,  and  it  hurts 
me.  Stop,  we  are  only  a  few  steps  from 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes ;  at  eight  in  the 
morning  there  is  no  risk  of  meeting  any 
one  we  know.  Besides,  with  that  man- 
tle and  veil,  no  one  will  recognize  you. 
It  is  pleasant  enough ;  will  you  come 
and  look  at  the  'Swiss  Valley*?  We 
will  try  to  imagine  ourselves  in  the 
country  again,  and  when  I  leave  you,  I 
shall  be  sure  —  at  least,  I  hope,  that 
you  will  not  be  ill." 

There  was  so  much  friendly  solicitude 
in  the  tone  of  the  Marquis,  that  Caroline 
did  not  think  of  refusing  his  offer. 
"Who  knows,"  thought  she,  "that  he 
does  not  wish  to  bid  me  a  brotherly 
adieu  before  entering  upon  his  new  ex- 
istence? It  is,  indeed,  a  thing  which 
is  allowable  for  us  to  do,  —  which  per- 
haps we  ought  to  do.  He  has  never  yet 
spoken  to  me  of  his  marriage  ;  it  would 
be  strange  if  he  did  not  speak  to  me 
about  it,  and  if  I  were  not  prepared  and 
willing  to  hear  him."  
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XVI. 

The  Marquis  made  a  sign  for  the 
ooachman  to  follow  them,  and  con- 
duct-ed  Caroline  on  foot,  chatting  pleas- 
antly with  her  about  her  sister  and  the 
children ;  but,  neither  during  this  short 
walk,  nor  on  the  shaded  avenues  of  the 
"  Swiss  Valley "  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  did  he  say  one  word  about 
himself.  It  was  only  when  he  stopped 
with  her  under  the  pendent  boughs  of 
Jussieu's  cedar,  just  aa  they  were  on 
the  point  of  returning,  that  he  said, 
smiling,  and  in  the  most  indifferent 
tone,  "Do  you  know  that  my  official 
preseutation  to  Mile,  de  Xaintrailles 
takes  place  to^ay?" 

It  seemed  to  the  Marquis  that  he  felt 
Caroline's  arm  trembling  as  it  rested  on 
his  own  ;  but  she  replied,  with  sincerity 
and  resolution,  ''No,  I  did  not  know 
that  it  was  to-day." 

"  If  I  speak  to  you  at  all  about  this," 
he  resumed,  ''  it  is  only  because  I  know 
my  mother  and  my  brother  have  kept 
you  informed  of  this  fine  project.  I 
have  never  talked  with  you  about  it 
myself ;  it  was  not  worth  while." 

"  Then  you  thought  that  I  would  not 
be  interested  in  your  happiness  1 " 

''  My  happiness  !  How  can  it  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  lady  I  do  not  know'? 
And  you,  my  friend,  how  can  you  speak 
»o,  —  you  who  know  me  ? " 

"Then  I  will  say  the  happiness  of 
your  mother,  —  since  that  depends  upon 
this  marriage." 

"  0,  that  is  another  matter,"  replied 
M.  de  Villemer,  quickly.  "Shall  we 
rest  a  moment  on  this  seat,  and  while 
we  are  alone  here  will  you  let  me  talk 
a  little  about  my  position  1 " 

They  seated  themselves.  "  You  will 
not  be  coldl"  continued  the  Marquis, 
wrapping  the  folds  of  Caroline's  mantle 
around  her." 

"  No,  and  you  1 " 

"  0,  as  for  me,  my  health  is  robust 
now,  thanks  to  you,  and  that  is  why 
they  think  seriously  of  making  me  the 
head  of  a  family  of  my  own.  It  is  a 
happiness  which  I  do  not  need  so  much 
as  they  suppose.  There  are  already 
children  in  the  world  that  one  loves,  — 
just  as  you  love  those  of  your  sister ! 
But  let  us  pass  that  over  mkI  suppose 


that  I  really  dream  of  descendants  in  fl 
long  line.  You  understand  that  I  dc 
not  hold  to  this  as  a  point  of  family 
pride ;  you  know  my  ideas  about  nobil- 
ity ;  they  are  not  precisely  those  of  the 
people  around  me.  Unfortunately  for 
the  people  around  me,  I  cannot  chan^ 
in  this  regard;  it  no  longer  depends 
upon  myself." 

"  I  know  that,^'  replied  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Geneix,  "  but  your  heart  is  too  compre- 
hensive not  to  long  after  the  warmest 
and  holiest  affections  of  life." 

"  Suppose  all  that  you  plea80  in  that 
respect,"  replied  the  Marquis,  "  and 
then  understand  that  the  choice  of  the 
mother  of  my  children  is  the  most  im- 
portant affair  of  my  life.  Well,  then, 
this  great  transaction,  this  sacred  choice, 
do  you  think  any  oiie  else  could  attend 
to  it  in  my  place  1  Do  you  admit  that 
even  my  excellent  mother  can  wake  up 
some  morning  and  say,  'There  is  in 
society  a  young  lady,  whose  name  is 
illustrious  and  whose  fortune  is  Iar;ge, 
and  who  is  to  be  the  wife  of  my  son, 
because  my  friends  and  I  consider  the 
match  advantageous  and  proper?  My 
son  does  not  know  her,  but  no  matter ! 
Perhaps  she  will  not  please  him  at  all ; 
perhaps  he  will  displease  her  as  much ; 
no  matter  again  !  It  would  please  my 
eldest  son,  my  friend  the  duchess^  and 
all  those  who  frequent  my  little  draw- 
ing-room. My  son  must  be  unnatural 
if  he  does  not  sacrifice  his  repugnance 
to  this  ikncy.  And  if  Mile,  de  Xain- 
trailles should  think  of  such  a  thing  as 
not  calling  him  perfect,  she  will  be  no 
longer  worthy  of  the  name  she  bears  !  * 
You  see  plainly,  my  friend,  that  all  this 
is  absurd,  and  I  am  astonished  that 
you  have  taken  it  seriously  for  one  mo- 
ment." 

Caroline  struggled  in  vain  agsunst 
the  inexpressible  joy  which  this  assur- 
ance caused  her;  but  she  quickly  re- 
membered all  the  Duke  had  said,  and 
all  that  duty  required  her  to  say  her- 
self. 

"  You  astonish  me  too,"  rejoined  she. 
"Did  you  not  promise  your  mother 
and  your  brother  to  see  Mile,  de  Xain- 
trailles at  the  appointed  time  %  " 

"  And  so  I  shall  see  her  this  evening; 
it  is  an  interview  arranged  in  such  a 
way  as  to  appear  accidental,  and  one 
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vbich  does  not  bind  me   in  any  re- 

"That  is  an  evasion  which  I  cannot 
idmit  in  a  conscience  like  that  of  the 
Xxrqius  de  Yillemer.  You  have  passed 
Jfour  word  that  you  will  do  your  best 
toward  recognizing  the  merit  of  this 
person,  and  making  her  appreciate 
yoare." 

"0, 1  ask  nothing  better  than  to  do 
mv  best  in  that  direction,"  replied  the 
Ihrqais,  with  so  merry  and  winning  a 
latigh  that  Caroline  was  dazzled  by  the 
leok  he  fixed  upon  her. 

"  Then  you  are  making  light  of  your 
mother's  wishes  1 "  resumed  she,  arming 
lierself  with  all  her  reserve  of  resistance ; 
"I  never  would  have  believed  you  capa- 
ble of  that" 

"  Xo,  no,  I  am  not,  indeed,"  replied 
M.  de  Villemer,  recovering  his  serious- 
neaa.  "  When  they  exacted  this  prom- 
ise from  me  I  did  not  laugh,  I  assure  you. 
1  was  in  deep  sorrow  and  seriously  ill ; 
I  felt  myself  dying,  and  I  thought  my 
heart  was  already  dead.  I  yielded  to 
tender  and  cruel  persuasions,  in  the 
Vope  that  they  would  let  me  die  in 
peace ;  but  I  have  been  recalled,  my 
friend;  I  have  taken  a  new  lease  of 
Ms ;  I  feel  myself  full  of  youth  again, 
tod  of  the  future.  Love  is  astir  within 
me,  like  the  sap  in  this  great  tree  ;  yes, 
bve,  —  that  is,  faith,  strength,  a  sense 
of  my  immortal  being,  which  I  must 
soeount  for  to  God,  and  not  to  human 
prejadice.  I  will  be  happy  in  my  own 
way;  I  will  live,  and  I  wiU  not  marry 
vciem  I  can  love  with  my  whole  soul ! 

"Do  not  tell  me,"  continued  he, 
without  giving  Caroline  time  to  reply, 
**  that  I  have  other  duties  in  opposition 
to  this.  I  am  not  a  weak,  irresolute 
man.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  words 
consecrated  by  usage,  and  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  become  the  slave  and  the  victim 
•of  ambitious  chimeras.  My  mother  de- 
aiea  to  recover  our  wealth  !  She  is  at 
fimlt  in  that.  Her  true  happiness  and 
ker  true  glory  are  in  having  renounced 
ft  in  to  save  her  eldest  son.  She  is 
ridier  now  —  since  I  have  arranged  for 
fcer  snpport  at  the  price  of  nearly  all  I 
ksve  left  —  than  she  was  ten  years  ago, 
nbinitting  with  terror  to  a  doubtful 
Btoation,  and  one  which  she  believed 
oust  grow  wcvse.     See,  then,  if  I  have 


not  done  for  her  all  that  I  oould  do! 
I  have  certain  strong  opinions,  the  fruit 
of  the  study  and  thought  of  my  whole 
life.  I  have  held  them  in  silence.  I 
have  suffered  terribly  from  griefs  which 
she  has  never  suspected.  I  have  been 
in  real  torture  from  my  own  heart,  and 
I  have  spared  her  the  pain  of  seeing  my 
agony.  I  have  even  suffered  at  her 
hands  and  have  never  complained. 
Have  I  not  seen,  from  childhood,  that 
she  had  an  iri'esistible  preference  for 
my  brother,  and  did  I  not  know,  besides, 
that  she  thought  this  due  to  the  oldest 
and  most  highly  titled  of  her  sons  1  I 
have  conquered  the  vexation  of  this 
wound,  and  when  my  brother  a);  last 
permitted  me  to  love  him,  I  did  love 
him  devotedly ;  but  before  that  time 
how  many  secret  affronts  and  bitter 
jests  I  have  brooked  from  him,  and 
from  my  mother  too,  in  league  with 
him  against  the  seriousness  of  my 
thought  and  life  !  I  bore  them  no  ill- 
will  for  this ;  I  understood  their  mistakes 
and  prejudices ;  but  without  knowing 
it,  they  did.  me  much  harm. 

"  In  the  midst  of  so  many  vexations, 
only  one  thing  could  tempt  a  solitary 
man  like  me,  —  the  glory  of  letters.  I 
felt  within  me  a  certain  fire,  an  impulse 
towards  the  beautiful,  which  might 
draw  around  me  manifold  sympathies. 
I  saw  that  this  glory  would  wound  my 
mother  in  her  beliefs,  and  I  determined 
to  keep  the  most  strict  incognito,  that 
the  paternity  of  my  work  might  not 
even  be  suspected.  You  alone,  you 
only  in  the  whole  world,  have  been 
intrusted  with  a  secret  which  is  never 
to  be  disclosed.  I  will  not  add,  during 
my  mother's  lifetime,  for  I  have  a  hor- 
ror of  these  mental  reservations,  these 
parricidal  schemes,  which  seem  like 
calling  death  down  upon  those  whom 
we  ought  to  love  better  than  ourselves. 
I  have  said  *  never '  in  this  matter,  so 
as  never  to  entertain  the  idea  of  any 
state  of  things  in  which  a  personal  grat- 
ification could  lessen  my  grief  at  losing 
my  mother." 

"  Very  well !  in  all  this,  I  like  you  as 
much  as  I  admire  you,"  replied  Mile,  de 
Saint-Geneix  ;  "  but  it  strikes  me,  that 
with  respect  to  your  marriage,  it  can  all 
be  arranged  as  it  ought,  with  due  re- 
gard to  your  own  wishes  and  to  those  of 
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your  family.  Since  they  say  that  MIIq. 
de  Xaintrailles  is  entirely  worthy  of  yod, 
why,  at  the  moment  of  assuring  your- 
self of  thisy  do  you  say  beforehand  that 
it  is  neither  possible  nor  probable] 
This  is  where  I  do  not  comprehend  you 
at  all,  aud  where  I  doubt  if  you  have 
any  serious  or  respectable  reasons  that  I 
could  be  brought  to  accept" 

Caroline  spoke  with  a  decision  which 
at  once  changed  the  resolution  of  the 
Marquis.  He  was  on  the  point  of  open- 
ing his  heart  to  her  at  all  hazards ;  he 
had  felt  himself  guided  onward  by  a 
glimmer  of  hope,  of  which  she  had  now 
deprived  him,  and  he  became  sad,  and 
seemingly  quite  overcome. 

"Well,  you  see,'*  resumed  she,  "you 
can  find  no  answer  to  this.'' 

"  You  are  not  wrong,"  said  he ;  "I  had 
no  right  to  tell  you  that  I  should  certain- 
ly be  indifferent  to  Mile,  de  Xaintrailles. 
I  know  it  myself;  but  you  cannot  be  a 
judge  of  the  secret  reasons  that  give  me 
this  certainty.  Let  us  say  no  more 
about  her.  I  expect  you  to  be  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  my  independence 
and  clear  conscience  in  this  matter.  I 
would  not  have  a  thought  like  this  re- 
maining in  your  mind,  M.  de  Villemer 
is  to  maiTy  for  money,  for  position,  and 
for  a  name.  0  my  friend,  never  believe 
that  of  me,  I  beg  of  you.  To  fall  so 
low  in  your  esteem  would  be  a  punish- 
ment which  I  have  not  merited  through 
any  fault,  by  any  wrong  against  you  or 
against  my  family.  I  expect,  likewise, 
that  you  will  not  reproach  me,  if  I 
should  happen  to  find  myself  obliged 
openly  to  oppose  my  mother's  wishes 
with  regard  to  my  marriage.  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  all  that  jus- 
tifies me  in  a  pretended  eccentricity. 
Be  so  good  as  to  absolve  me  beforehand 
if,  sooner  or  later,  I  have  to  show  her 
and  my  brother  that  I  will  give  them 
my  blood,  my  life,  my  last  franc  and 
even  my  honor,  if  need  be,  but  not 
my  moral  freedom,  not  my  truth  to 
myself  No,  never  !  These  are  my 
own,  these  are  the  only  possessions  I 
reserve,  for  they  come  from  God,  and 
man  has  no  claim  upon  them." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  the  Marquis  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  heart  with  a  forcible 
pressure.  His  face,  at  once  energetic 
and  charming,  expressed  his  enthusias- 


tic faith.  Caroline,  bewildered,  was 
afraid  of  having  understood  aright  and 
yet  equally  afraid  lest  she  might  have 
deceived  herself;  but  what  mattered 
that  which,  thus  against  her  will,  passed 
in  her  mind  ?  She  must  pretend  not  to 
suppose  that  the  Marquis  could  ever 
think  of  her.  She  had  great  courage 
and  invincible  pride.  She  answered 
that  it  was  not  for  her  to  decide  upon 
the  future :  but  that,  for  her  own  part^ 
she  had  loved  her  father  so  much  that 
she  would  have  sacrificed  her  own  heart 
even,  if,  by  a  complete  renunciation  of 
herself,  she  could  have  prolonged  his 
life.  "  Take  care,"  said  she  with  spirit, 
"  whatever  you  may  decide  upon  to-day 
or  aflerwani,  always  remember  this; 
that  when  beloved  parents  are  no  more, 
all  that  we  might  have  done  to  render 
their  lives  longer  or  happier  will  come 
l)efore  us  with  terrible  eloquence.  The 
slightest  short-coming  then  assumes 
enormous  proportions;  and  there  will 
never  be  a  moment  of  peace  or  happi- 
ness for  one  who,  even  while  using  all 
liis  rightful  freedom,  gains  the  memory 
of  having  seriously  grieved  a  mother  who 
is  no  more." 

The  Marquis  pressed  Caroline's  hand 
silently  and  convulsively  ;  she  had  hurt 
him  deeply,  for  she  had  spoken  the 
truth. 

She  rose,  and  he  conducted  her  to 
the  carriage  again.  "  Be  content,"  said 
he,  breaking  the  silence  as  he  was  about 
leaving  her.  *'I  will  never  openly 
wound  my  mother.  Pray  for  me,  that 
1  may  have  eloquence  to  convince  her 
when  the  time  comes.  If  I  do  not  suc- 
ceed —  Well,  what  is  that  to  you  1  It 
will  be  so  miich  the  worse  for  me." 

He  flung  the  address  to  the  coachman 
and  disappeared. 


XVII. 


It  was  no  longer  possible  for  Caroline 
to  feel  a  doubt  of  the  sentiment  she  had 
inspired.  To  avoid  responding  to  it, 
she  had  but  one  line  of  defence,  which 
was  to  act  either  as  if  she  had  never 
suspected  it,  or  as  if  she  did  not  sup- 
pose the  Marquis  would  dare  to  speak 
of  it  a  second  time  to  her,  even  indi* 
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reetly.  She  reeolyed  to  discourage  him 
ao  completely  that  he  would  never  re- 
cur to  the  suhjeot,  and  not  to  remain 
alone  with  him  long  enough  for  him  to 
lose  his  natural  timidity  under  the  im- 
pulse of  increasing  emotion. 

When  she  had  thus  marked  out  her 
eourse  of  conduct,  she  hoped  to  be  at 
peace;  but,  after  all,  she  had  to  give 
way  to  natural  feelings,  and  sob  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  She  wisely 
yielded  to  this  grief,  saying  to  herself, 
that*  since  it  must  be  so,  it  was  better 
for  her  to  suffer  from  a  momentary 
weakness  than  to  struggle  against  her- 
self too  much.  She  well  knew  that  in 
a  direct  contest  our  instinctive  self-love 
awakes,  in  spite  of  us,  and  leads  us  to 
seek  some  side  issue,  some  compromise 
with  the  austerity  of  duty  or  destiny. 
She  refused,  then,  to  dream  or  reflect ; 
it  was  better  for  her  to  hide  her  head 
and  weep. 

She  did  not  see  M.  de  Yillemer  again 
xmtil  evening,  just  as  the  ordinary  vis- 
ihan  of  the  family  were  taking  leave ; 
he  came  in  with  the  Duke,  both  of  them 
in  evening  dress.  They  had  just  re- 
tomed  from  the  residence  of  the  Duch- 
eft  de  Duni^res. 

Caroline  would  have  retired  immedi- 
ately. The  Marchioness  detained  her, 
saying,  "  O,  so  much  the  worse,  my  dear, 
jou  will  have  to  sit  up  a  little  later 
this  evening.  It 's  worth  while  though  ; 
we  are  going  to  hear  what  has  hap- 
pened/' 

Before  long  the  explanation  was 
forthcoming.  The  Duke  had  an  unde- 
fined look  as  of  astonishment ;  but  the 
countenance  of  the  Marquis  was  open 
and  cahn.  ^'  Mother,'^  said  he,  '*  I  have 
seen  Mile,  de  Xaintrailles.  She  is 
beautiful,  amiable^  full  of  attractions ; 
I  can't  imagine  any  sentiments  which 
ibe  mi^t  not  inspire  in  the  man  who 
has  the  good  fortune  to  please  her ;  but 
I  have  had  no  such  good  fortune.  She 
wof dd  n  t  look  at  me  twice,  —  so  entirely 
did  the  first  glance  suffice  for  her  to 
pBSB  judgment  on  me." 

And  as  the  Marchioness  was  silent  in 
utter  consternation,  the  Marquis  took 
her  hands,  adding,  as  he  kissed  them, 
**  But  this  need  n't  affect  you  the  least 
in  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
eome  back  full  of  dreams  and  plans  and 


hopes.  There  is  in  the  air — 0,  I  felt 
it  at  once  —  quite  another  marriage 
than  this,  and  one  which  will  give  you 
infinitely  more  pleasure  !  " 

Caroline  felt  herself  dying  and  reviv- 
ing by  turns  at  every  word  she  heard ; 
but  she  also  knew  the  eyes  of  the  Duke 
were  fastened  upon  her,  and  she  said  to 
herself  that  perhaps  the  Marquis  was 
stealthily  watching  her,  between  each 
of  his  phrases.  So  she  kept  her  counte- 
nance. It  was  plain  that  she  had  wept ; 
but  her  sister's  departiu*e  might  be  the 
only  cause.  She  had  acknowledged  it^ 
and  the  Marquis  had  himself  witnessed 
her  tears  on  that  occasion. 

"  Come,  my  son,"  said  the  Marchion- 
ess, "  don't  keep  me  in  suspense,  and  if 
you  are  talking  seriously  —  " 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  Duke,  mincing 
gracefully,  "  it  is  n*t  serious." 

"But,  indeed,  it  is,"  cried  Urbain, 
who  was  unusually  gay  ;  "  it 's  on  the 
programme  for  the  most  plausible  and 
delightfid  thing  in  the  world  ! " 

"It's  singular  enough,  at  least  — 
and  spicy  enough,"  rejoined  the  Duke. 

"Come  now,  do  stop  your  riddles," 
cried  the  Marchioness. 

"  Well,  let  us  have  it,"  said  the  Duke 
to  his  brother  with  a  smile. 

"  I  propose  to  do  that ;  I  ask  nothing 
better,"  replied  the  Marquis ;  "  it 's 
quite  a  story,  and  I  must  proceed  with 
it  in  order.  Imagine,  my  dear  mamma, 
our  arrival  at  the  Duchess's,  both  as 
fine  as  you  see  us  now,  —  no,  finer  still, 
for  there  was  on  our  faces  that  air  of 
conquest  which  suits  my  brother  so 
well,  and  which  I  attempted  for  the  first 
time,  but  with  no  success  at  all,  as  you 
shall  see." 

"That  means,"  rejoined  the  Duke, 
"that  you  had  an  air  of  prodigious 
abstractidn,  and  began  operations  by 
looking  at  a  portrait  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
lately  placed  in  the  drawing-room  of 
the  Duchess,  instead  of  looking  at  Mile, 
de  Xaintrailles." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  Marchioness,  sighing, 
"  it  was  very  lovely  then,  this  portrait  1 " 

"  Very  lovely,"  replied  Urbain.  "  You 
will  say  it  was  no  time  for  me  to  be 
noticing  this  ;  but  you  are  going  to  see 
how  fortimate  it  was,  after  all,  that  it 
happened.  Mile.  Diana  was  seated  by 
the  comer  of  the  mantel,  with  Mile,  do 
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Duni^rea  and  two  or  three  other  young 
ladies  of  haughty  ancestry  more  or  less 
English.  While  my  distracted  eyes  are 
hanging  upon  the  plump  countenance 
of  our  late  queen,  Gafitan,  thinking  me 
close  at  his  heels,  goes  directly,  in  his 
capacity  of  elder  brother,  to  salute  first 
the  Duchess,  then  her  daughter  and  the 
whole  juvenile  group,  singling  out  at 
once,  with  an  eagle  eye,  the  beautiful 
Diana,  whom  he  had  n't  seen  since  she 
was  five  years  old.  Having  promenaded 
his  bewitching  smile  into  this  privileged 
comer,  and  traversed  the  other  groups 
with  that  meek  and  triumphant  ele- 
gance which  belongs  to  him  alone,  he  re- 
turns to  me,  just  as  I  am  beginning  my 
evolution  toward  the  Duchess,  and  says 
in  an  angry  tone  though  in  a  low  voice, 
*Come<)n  !  what  are  you  about  there  ?  * 
I  dart  forward,  I  salute  the  Duchess  in 
my  turn,  I  try  to  look  at  my  betrothed ; 
she  had  her  back  turned  to  mc  squarely. 
An  evil  omen  !  I  retreat  to  the  mantel- 
piece, in  order  to  display  all  my  advan- 
tages. The  Duchess  addresses  some 
conversation  to 'me,  charitably  bent  on 
giving  me  a  chance  to  shine.  And  I  — 
why,  I  was  ready  to  talk  like  a  book ; 
but  it  was  all  for  nothing ;  Mile,  de 
Xaintrailles  never  looked  at  me  and 
listened  still  less ;  she  was  whispering 
to  her  young  companions.  At  last  she 
tiuns  round  and  darts  at  me  a  glance 
full  of  wonder  and  most  decidedly  cool. 
•I  am  introduced  to  her  neighbor,  Mile, 
de  Duni^res,  a  young  girl  slightly  de- 
formed, but  brilliant  intellectually  it 
«eemed  to  me,  and  who  was  very  evi- 
dently nudging  her  friend  with  her 
elbow^ ;  but  all  in  vain,  and  I  return  to 
my  rostrum,  that  is,  to  the  mantel- 
piece, without  having  called  up  the 
faintest  blush.  I  do  not  lose  my  self- 
possession,  but,  resuming  conversation 
with  the  Duke,  I  go  on  making  some 
very  judicious  remarks  about  the  session 
of  the  Chambers,  when,  all  at  once,  I  hear 
the  music  of  charming  bursts  of  laughter, 
poorly  suppressed,  from  the  young  ladies 
in  the  comer.  Probably  they  found 
me  stupid.  I  am  not  corfounded,  how- 
ever ;  I  continue ;  and  after  having 
properly  shown  the  fluency  of  my  elo- 
cution, I  inquire  about  the  historical 
portrait,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
Duke  de  Dtmi^res,  who  thinks  of  noth- 


ing but  having  his  picture  appreciated. 
While  he  is  leading  me  toward  it  to 
examine  it  and  admire  the  beauty  of  its 
execution,  my  brother  quietly  takes  my 
place  and  on  my  return  I  find  him 
installed  between  the  arm-chair  of  the 
Duchess  and  that  of  her  daughter,  close 
by  Mile.  Diana,  in  the  midst  of  the 
group,  joining  in  the  chat  of  the  youn^ 
ladies.** 

''Is  this  true,  my  son?"  asked  the 
Marchioness  of  the  Duke,  with  anxi- 
ety. 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  replied  the  Duke, 
ingenuously.  ''I  laid  siege  to  the 
fortress ;  I  took  a  position.  I  expected 
Urbain  to  manoeuvre  so  as  to  come  to 
my  support ;  but  no,  the  traitor  leaTes 
me  alone  exposed  to  the  fire,  and  joa  • 
see  I  have  to  get  off  as  I  can.  What 
took  place  meanwhile  1  He  is  going  to 
tell  you." 

"  Alas  !  I  know  more  than  enough," 
said  the  Marchioness,  in  despair ;  **  he 
was  thinking  of  something  else." 

''  Pardon  me,  mamma^"  replied  the 
Marquis,  ''  I  had  no  wish  to  do  so  and 
no  time  either,  for  the  Duchess,  leaTing 
Ga^an  engaged  with  the  young  ladies, 
took  me  aside,  and,  laughing  in  spite  of 
herself,  said  these  memorable  words, 
which  I  report  verbatim :  *  My  dear 
Marquis,  what  has  taken  place  here 
this  evening  is  like  a  scene  in  a  comedy. 
Just  imagine  to  yourself  that  the  young 
person  —  whom  it  is  useless  to  name  — 
takes  you  for  your  brother,  and  conse- 
quently persists  in  taking  your  brother 
for  you.  We  tell  her  she  is  mistaken, 
but  all  in  vain;  she  will  have  it  that 
we  are  deceiving  her,  that  she  is  not  to 
be  taken  in  so  —  and  —  must  I  tell  you 
the  whole  ? ' 

"'Yes,  certainly,  Madame  de  Dani- 
^res;  you  are  too  much  my  mother's 
friend  to  let  me  sail  on  a  false  course  I ' 

"  *  Yes,  yes,  that 's  it !  I  ought  not 
to  leave  you  on  the  wrong  track,  I 
should  be  really  distressed  at  that,  and 
you  must  know  at  once  how  matters 
stand.  They  find  the  Duke  charming, 
and  you  — ' 

" '  And  me  absurd  1  Come  !  he  frank 
clear  to  the  end.' 

"  *  You  !  You  are  not  thought  of  at 
all,  you  are  not  seen,  you  are  nothing 
no  one  is  heard  but  the  Duke !     K  I 
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did  n*t  know  yon  were  very  fond  of  your 
brother,  I  should  never  tell  you  this  — ' 

''I  reassured  the  Duchess  so  ear- 
nfisdy,  I  expressed  so  much  joy  over  the 
idea  that  my  brother  was  preferred  to 
me,  that  she  replied ^  *  Well  done !  why, 
here  we  are  in  a  romance  !  When  it  is 
known  the  Duke  is  the  one  who  pleases, 
don't  YOU  expect  a  great  outcry  ? ' 

"*Why,  who  will  make  iti  You, 
Madame  de  Duni^resV 

^'Perhaps  so,  but  it's  certain  sJie 
win !  Well,  now,  all  this  must  be  ex- 
plained. Come  with  me  and  see  what 
ia  going  on ;  we  cannot  part  on  the 
Bbrength  of  a  quid  pro  quo.* 

'''No,  no,'  1  said  to  the  Duchess, 
'70a  must  listen  to  me  first.  Here  1 
have  a  cause  to  plead  which  is  a  hun- 
dred times  dearer  than  my  own.  You 
haTo  said  something  that  alarms  me, 
at  which  I  feel  a  real  concern,  and  I 
beg  jou  will  take  it  bacL  You  seem 
di^)09ed  to  decide  against  my  brother 
in  case  your  amiable  god -daughter 
ahotdd  pardon  him  for  not  being  the 
Marquis.  As  I  am  sure,  now,  that  she 
will  pardon  him  without  difficulty,  if 
abe  has  not  done  so  already,  I  want  to 
mderstand  your  objections  to  him,  in 
csxler  to  do  battle  against  them.  My 
brother  has,  on  his  father's  side,  a  de- 
cent far  more  illustrious  than  my  own ; 
he  has  all  the  traits  of  a  true  gentle- 
man, and  all  the  attractions  of  an 
iigreeable  man ;  as  for  me,  I  am  not  a 
man  of  the  world,  and,  if  I  must  avow 
all,  I  have  some  tendency  toward  being 
a  Ubcnd.' 

''The  Duchess  made  a  gesture  of 
horror ;  then  she  began  to  laugh,  think- 
ing 1  was  in  jest." 

"Knowing  you  were  in  jest,  my 
8on !  *'  interposed  the  Marchioness,  in 
a  tone  of  reproach. 

"Good  or  poor,"  rejoined  the  Mar- 
quis, "  the  joke  had  no  ill  effect.  The 
Docbess  let  me  set  off  my  brother's 
loerita,  agreed  with  me  that  a  man  of 
Ank,  who  has  never  forfeited  his  honor, 
bas  a  right  to  ruin  himself  financially, 
that  a  life  of  pleasure  has  always  been 
^1  received  in  high  circles,  when  there 
is  wisdom  enough  to  leave  it  behind  in 
KMon,  to  accept  poverty  nobly,  and  to 
<bow  one's  self  superior  to  one's  follies. 
Finally,  I  appealed  to  the  friendship  of 


the  Duchess  for  you,  to  the  desire  she 
had  felt  for  an  alliance  with  you  on  the 
part  of  her  god-daughter,  and  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  so  persuasive  that 
she  promised  not  to  influence  the  choice 
of  Mile,  de  Xaintrailles." 

"  Ah !  my  son,  what  have  you  done  1 " 
cried  the  Marchioness,  trembling.  "  I 
recognize  your  good  heart  in  it  tdl,  but 
it  is  a  dream  !  A  girl  brought  up  in  a 
convent  will  certainly  be  afraid  of  a 
conquering  hero  like  this  vain  fellow. 
She  would  never  dare  to  trust  him." 

"Stop,  mother,"  resumed  the  Mar- 
quis, "I  haven't  finished  my  story. 
When  we  returned  to  the  young  ladies, 
Mile.  Diana  was  calling  my  brother 
'  Your  Grace,'  as  boldly  as  you  please. 
She  was  talking  and  laughing  with  him, 
and  I  was  allowed  to  aid  him  in  shining 
before  her.  However,  he  had  no  great 
need  of  me.  She  drew  him  out  bril- 
liantly herself,  and  I  found  she  was  n't 
sorry  to  show  us  in  her  replies  that  she 
was  quite  witty,  and  that  mirth  suited 
her  excellently." 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  the  Duke,  carried 
away  by  an  irresistible  infatuation, 
"she  is  bewitching,  this  little  Diana, 
whom  I  have  seen  playing  with  her 
dolls !  I  reminded  her  of  it,  for  I  did 
n't  wish  to  impose  upon  her  as  to  my 
age  —  " 

"And  to  this,"  continued  the  Mar- 
quis, "I  added  that  you  were  fibbing 
to  her,  that  it  was  I  who  had  seen  the 
doll,  and  that  you  were  a  child  in  the 
cradle  then  ;  but  Mile.  Diana  would  n't 
let  me  suppose  that  she  saw  in  me  the 
material  for  a  Duke.  'No,  no,  mon- 
sieur, the  Marquis,'  said  she,  laugh- 
ing, 'your  brother  here  is  thirty-six 
years  old,  I  know  all  about  it.'  And 
this   was  said    with  a  tone,   with  an 
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"  That  drove  me  distracted,  I  admit 
it,"  said  the  Duke,  rising  and  tossing 
his  mother's  spectacles  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing, catching  them  again  adroitly; 
"but,  see,  all  this  is  folly!  Mile. 
Diana  is  an  artless  and  adorable  little 
coquette  —  a  thorough  school-girl,  a 
little  wild  over  her  approaching  en- 
trance into  society,  preparing  herself  in 
the  retirement  of  her  family  circle  to 
keep  all  heads  turned,  until  at  last  her 
own  is  turned  also;  but  it's  too  soon 
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now !  To-morrow  morning,  after  ahe 
has  thought  it  over  —  And  then  they 
will  tell  her  such  naughty  things  about 
me!" 

"To-morrow  night  you  will  see  her 
again/'  said  the  Marquis,  "  so  you  can 
counteract  the  evil  influences,  if  any 
such  are  near  her,  and  I  don't  believe 
there  will  be.  Don't  make  yourself 
more  interesting  than  you  really  are, 
brother  mine  !  Besides,  the  Duchess  is 
on  your  side,  and  she  did  n't  let  you  go 
without  saying,  '  Come  again  soon.  We 
are  at  home  every  evening :  we  daiCt  go 
into  society  till  after  Advent,^  —  which 
means,  in  good  plain  French :  '  There  is 
still  a  whole  month  before  my  daughter 
and  god-daughter  will  see  the  gay  world. 
It  is  for  you  to  please  before  they  are 
intoxicated  with  dress  and  balls.  We 
receive  but  few  young  people  now,  and 
it  only  remains  for  you  to  be  the 
youngest,  that  is,  the  most  eager  and 
the  most  fortunate.' " 

^  Bless  me,  bless  me !  "  said  the  Mar- 
chioness, "I  feel  myself  in  a  dream. 
My  poor  Duke  !  And  I  never  so  much 
as  thought  of  you.  Why,  I  —  I  ima- 
gined you  had  won  so  many  women  that 
you  would  never  find  one  simple  enough, 
generous  enough;  wise  enough,  after 
all ;  for  here  you  are,  reformed,  and  I 
dare  say  you  will  make  the  Duchess 
d'Al^ria  perfectly  happy." 

"  I  can  answer  for  that,  mother," 
cried  the  Duke.  "  What  has  made  me 
bad  is  suspicion,  experience  of  coquettes 
and  ambitious  women  ;  but  a  charming 
young  girl,  a  child  of  sixteen,  who  is 
willing  to  trust  me,  ruined  as  I  am  — 
but  I  should  become  a  child  again  my- 
self!  And  you  would  be  very  happy 
too,  would  n't  you  %  And  you,  Urbain, 
who  were  so  afraid  you  would  have  to 
marry  1 " 

"Has  he  taken  a  vow  of  celibacy, 
then  1 "  asked  the  Marchioness,  looking 
at  the  Marquis  with  tenderness. 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Urbain,  with 
some  spirit,  "but  you  see  there  has 
been  no  time  lost,  as  my  elder  brother 
still  makes  such  fine  conquests  !  If  you 
will  give  me  a  few  months  more  for  re- 
flection —  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  indeed !  there  is  no  real 
haste,"  rejoined  the  Marchioness ;  "  and 
since  we  have  such  good  fortune,  I  trust 


in  the  future  —  and  in  yoo,  my  excel* 
lent  friend ! " 

She  embraced  her  two  sons,  evidently 
intoxicated  with  joy  and  hope;  She  ad- 
dressed her  children  in  the  most  &niil> 
iar  and  affectionate  way,  and  also  em- 
braced Caroline,  exclaiming,  "  You  good 
pretty  little  blonde  I  you  must  rejoioe 
too ! " 

Caroline  had  more  disposition  to  re- 
joice than  she  cared  to  admit,  even  to 
herself.  Overcome  with  fatigue  after 
the  excitement  of  the  day,  she  slept  de- 
lightfully ;  with  the  assurance  that  the 
crisis  had  been  postponed,  and  that 
some  time,  at  least,  must  elapse  befiore 
she  would  see  the  final  and  irrevocable 
obstacle  of  marriage  come  between  her- 
self and  M.  de  ViUemer. 


XVIII. 


Thb  Marchioness  slept  little.  Her 
impatience  for  the  morrbw  almost  stifled 
her.  Want  of  sleep  took  away  her  spii^ 
its.  She  viewed  everything  o^  ite  Sa 
side,  and  expected  to  find  the  whole  a 
delusion ;  but  when  Caroline  brought  in 
her  correspondence,  there  was  a  letter 
from  the  Duchess  that  transported  her 
with  joy.  "  My  friend,"  said  Madame 
de  Duni^s,  ^  here  is  a  change  of  scene 
like  those  at  the  opera.  It  is  the  case 
of  your  eldest  son  that  demands  atten- 
tion. I  talked  with  Diana  when  she 
awoke  this  morning.  I  did  not  asperse 
the  Duke,  but  my  religion  obliged  me 
not  to  hide  from  her  any  of  the  tmth. 
She  replied  that  I  had  said  all  this  be- 
fore, in  speaking  of  the  Marquis,  that  I 
had  nothing  to  tell  her  which  she  had 
not  already  considered,  and  that  on  mar 
ture  reflection,  she  had  become  equally 
interested  in  the  two  brothers,  whose 
friendship  was  such  a  beautiful  thing, 
and  that,  in  thinking  over  the  position 
of  the  Duke,  she  had  found  it  more 
meritorious  to  have  borne  the  burden 
of  gratitude  nobly  than  to  have  ren- 
dered a  service  exacted  by  duty."  She 
added  that,  "Since  I  had  counselled 
her  to  bestow  happiness  and  wealth  on 
some  worthy  man,  she  felt  herself  drawn 
toward  him  who  pleased  her  best.  In 
fine,  the  irresistible  graces  of  your  good- 
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fi»r-iiothiiig  son  have  done  the  rest 
And  then  I  must  not  be  mistaken  about 
Diana.  She  judges  that  the  title  of 
Duchess  will  suit  her  queenly  figure 
best :  she  is  inclined  to  be  fond  of 
Bodetj ;  and  when,  not  long  ago,  some 
one,  I  know  not  who,  told  her  that 
tiie  Marquis  did  not  like  it  at  all,  I  saw 
Ae  was  uneasy,  though  I  did  not  know 
the  reason.  Now  she  has  confessed 
aH  She  has  said  to  me  that  as  a 
brother  the  Marquis  would  be  all  she 
oonld  desire,  but  that  as  a  husband 
the  Duke  would  show  her  the  gayest 
lifa  In  short,  my  dear,  she  seems  so 
determined  that  I  have  only  to  serve 
jcn  all  I  can  in  this  unforeseen  contin- 
gency as  I  should  have  done  in  the 
other  case. 

"  I  will  bring  my  daughter  to  you 
to-morrow  morning,  and  as  Diana  will 
be  with  us,  you  can  see  her  without 
appearing  to  suspect  anything ;  but  you 
vill  snoceed  in  charming  her  complete- 
ly, I  am  very  sure." 

While  the  Marchioness  and  the  Duke 
vere  giving  themselves  up  to  their  hap- 
proess,  Caroline  was  left  a  little  more 
ibne ;  for  the  son  and  the  mother  held 
long  conversations  every  day  in  which 
her  presence  was  naturally  undesired, 
•od  during  which  she  practised  music 
or  wrote  her  own  letters  in  the  drawing- 
itwm,  always  deserted  until  five  o'clock. 
There  she  disturbed  no  one,  and  held 
herself  in  readiness  to  answer  the  least 
summons  of  the  Marchioness. 

One  day  the  Marquis  came  in  with  a 
hook,  and  seating  himself  at  the  same 
table  where  she  was  writing,  with  an 
air  strangely  calm  and  resolved,  asked 
her  permission  to  woric  in  this  room, 
where  it  was  easier  to  breathe  than  in 
his  little  chamber.  "That  is,  on  con- 
dition," said  be,  "  that  I  don't  drive  you 
away,  for  I  see  quite  clearly  that  you 
have  avoided  me  for  some  days  past; 
don't  deny  it ! "  added-  he,  seeing  she 
^«8  about  to  reply.  "You  have  rea- 
sons for  this  which  I  respect,  but  which 
sre  not  well  grounded.  In  speaking  of 
Bivself  as  I  ventured  to  do  at  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  I  startled  the  delicacy  of 
yonr  conscience.  You  thought  I  was 
fOing  to  make  you  my  confidante  in 
wme  personal  project  likely  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  my  fiamily^  and  you  were 


unwilling  to  become  even  a  passive  ac- 
complice in  my  rebellion." 

"  Exactly  so,"  replied  Caroline,  "  you 
have  divined  my  feeling  perfectly." 

"  Now  let  my  words  become  as  if  they 
had  never  been  said,"  continued  Urbain, 
calmly  and  with  a  firmness  that  com- 
manded respect ;  "  I  will  not  tell  you 
to  forget  them,  but  do  not  dwell  on 
them  in  any  way,  I  beg,  and  never  fear 
my  bringing  your  attachment  for  my 
mother  into  collision  with  the. generous 
friend^p  you  have  deigned  to  accord 
me." 

Caroline  felt  constrained  to  yield  to 
the  power  of  this  frankness.  She  did 
not  comprehend  all  that  was  passing 
through  the  mind  of  the  Marquis,  all 
that  was  suppressed  behind  his  words. 
She  thought  she  must  have  been  mis- 
taken, that  she  had  felt  too  much  alarm 
at  a  fancy  he  had  already  conquered. 
In  her  own  mind  she  accepted  her 
friend's  promise  as  a  formal  reparation 
for  having  caused  her  a  moment  of 
troubled  thought,  and  thenceforth  she 
found  anew  the  fiill  charm  and  security 
of  fnendship. 

They  saw  each  other,  then,  every 
day,  and  even  sometimes  for  long  hours 
together,  in  the  drawing-room,  almost 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Marchioness,  who 
rejoiced  to  see  that  Caroline  continued 
to  aid  the  Marquis  in  his  labors.  In 
fact,  she  assisted  him  now  only  with 
her  memory :  having  arranged  his  docu- 
ments  in  the  country,  he  wrote  his 
third  and  last  volume  with  admirable 
swiftness  and  readiness.  Caroline's 
presence  gave  him  enthusiasm  and  in- 
spiration. By  her  side,  he  no  longer 
suffered  ftom  doubt  or  weariness.  She 
had  become  so  indispensable  to  him 
that  he  confessed  his  lack  of  interest  in 
anything  when  alone.  He  was  pleased 
to  have  her  talk  to  him  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  work.  Far  IVom  disturbing 
him  this  dearly  loved  voice  preserved 
the  harmony  of  his  thought  and  the 
elevation  of  his  style.  He  challenged 
her  to  disturb  him,  he  begged  her  to 
read  music  at  the  piano,  without  fear 
of  causing  him  the  least  annoyance. 
On  the  contrary,  all  that  made  him 
sensible  of  her  presence  fell  on  his  soul 
like  a  pleasant  warmth ;  for  she  was  to 
him,  not  another  person  moving  about 
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near  him,  but  his  own  mind  which  he 
could  see  and  feel  alive  before  him. 

Her  respect  for  his  work,  over  which 
she  was  enthusiastic,  bound  Caroline  to 
a  certain  respect  for  him  personally. 
She  made  it  a  sacred  duty,  as  it  were, 
not,  in  any  way,  to  disturb  the  balance 
needful  to  a  mind  so  finely  organized. 
She  refused  to  think  of  heraelf  any 
longer.  She  no  longer  asked  herself 
whether  she  was  not  running  some  risk 
on  her  own  score,  or  whether,  at  a  given 
time,  she  would  be  strong  enough  to 
give  up  this  intimacy  which  was  becom- 
ing the  groundwork  of  her  own  life. 

The  matrimonial  alliance  between  the 
Duke  d'Al^ria  and  Mile,  de  Xaintrailles 
progressed  with  encouraging  rapidity. 
The  beautiful  Diauu  was  seriously  in 
love  and  would  not  hear  a  word  against 
Ga^tan.  The  Duchess  de  Duni^res, 
having  herself  made  a  love-match  with 
a  veteran  lady-killer,  who  had  reformed 
on  the  strength  of  it  and  now  rendered 
her  perfectly  happy,  took  the  part  of 
her  god-daughter,  and  pleaded  her  cause 
80  well  that  her  guardians  and  the  legal 
advisers  of  the  family  had  to  give  way 
before  the  known  will  of  the  heiress. 

.The  latter  told  her  betrothed,  even 
before  he  had  expressed  any  wish  to 
this  effect,  that  she  intended  to  pay  off 
his  indebtedness  to  the  Marquis,  and 
the  Marquis  had  to  accept  the  promise 
of  a  reparation  which  this  high-minded 
young  girl  made  one  condition  of  the 
marriage.  All  the  Marquis  could  ob- 
tain was  that  they  should  not  restore 
to  him  the  share  in  his  mother's  prop- 
erty which  he  had  resigned  when  Ma- 
dame de  Villemer  had  been  obliged  to 
pay  the  debts  of  her  eldest  son  for  the 
first  time.  According  to  the  Marquis, 
his  mother  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  her 
own  fortune  during  her  lifetime ;  and 
he  regarded  himself  as  entirely  indem- 
nified since  the  Marchioness  was  to  live 
henceforth  at  the  H6tel  de  Xaintrailles 
and  in  the  castles  of  her  daughter-in- 
law,  far  more  splendid  than  the  little 
manor  of  S^val  and  much  nearer  Paris, 
thus  living  no  longer  at  his  expense. 

In  these  family  arrangements  all  par- 
ties showed  the  most  exquisite  delicacy 
and  the  most  honorable  generosity. 
Caroline  directed  the  attention  of  the 
Marquis  to  this  fact  in  order  to  make 


him  insist,  in  his  book,  upon  certain 
just  reservations  in  favor  of  fiunilies 
where  the  true  idea  of  nobility  still 
served  as  the  basis  of  real  virtues. 

In  fact,  here  each  one  did  his  duty : 
Mile,  de  Xaintrailles  would  have  no 
marriage-contract  which,  in  protecting 
her  fortune  from  her  husband's  lavish 
expenditures,  should  contain  any  clauses 
likely  to  wound  his  pride ;  while  the 
Duke,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that 
the  right  of  dowry  should  bind  the 
wings  of  his  magnificent  improvidence. 
So  it  was  specified  with  considerable 
flourish  in  the  document  that  this  stip- 
ulation was  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  future  bridegroom,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  his  express  wishes. 

Everything  being  thus  settled,  the 
Marchioness  found  herself  a  sharer  in  a 
most  generous  style  of  living ;  «nd 
although  she  had  declared  herself  satis- 
fied with  a  simple  promise  and  willing 
to  rely  on  the  discretion  of  her  children, 
a  very  handsome  income  had  been  se- 
cured to  her  by  the  same  contract  in 
which  the  futiu*e  bride  had  done  so 
many  other  liberal  and  considerate 
things ;  the  Marquis,  on  his  side,  be- 
came repossessed  of  capital  enough  to 
represent  an  ample  competence.  It  is 
needless  to  state  that  he  took  the  recov- 
ery of  this  fortune  as  calmly  as  he  had 
borne  the  loss  of  it. 

While  the  outfit  of  the  bride  was 
preparing,  the  Duke  busied  himself 
about  his  presents  for  her,  the  funds 
for  their  purchase  having  been  forced 
upon  his  acceptance  by  his  brother,  as 
a  wedding  gift.  What  an  affair  it  was 
for  the  Duke  to  choose  diamonds  and 
laces  and  cashmeres  !  He  understood 
the  lofty  science  of  the  toilet  better 
than  the  most  accomplished  woman. 
He  hardly  foimd  time  to  eat,  passing 
his  days  in  waiting  upon  his  betrothed, 
consulting  jewellers,  merchants,  and  em- 
broiderers, and  telling  his  mother,  who 
was  equally  excited  over  it  all,  the  thou- 
sand incidents  and  even  the  surprising 
dramas  connected  with  his  marvellous 
acquisitions.  Into  the  midst  of  all  this 
heavy  fire,  in  which  Caroline  and  Ur- 
bain  took  only  a  modest  share,  Madame 
d'Arglade  glided,  as  if  in  her  own  de- 
spite. 

A  great  event  J^  oyertumed  Ij^onie's 
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way  of  life  and  all  her  plans.  At  the 
b^giiming  of  the  winter,  her  husband, 
twenty  years  her  senior  and  for  some 
time  past  an  invalid,  had  succambed  to 
a  chronic  disease,  leaving  his  affairs 
complicated  enough  ;  though ,  she  came 
out  of  her  embarrassments  in  trium- 
phant style,  thanks  to  a  lucky  stroke 
at  the  Bourse,  for  she  had  gambled  in 
stocks  a  long  time  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  M.  d*Aiglade,  and  had  at  last 
laid  hands  on  a  fortunate  number  in 
the  great  lottery.  So  she  found  herself 
a  widow,  still  young  and  handsome,  and 
licfaer  than  she  had  ever  been  before, 
aU  which  did  not  hinder  her  shedding 
so  many  and  such  big  tears  that  people 
said  of  her  with  admiration,  "  This  poor 
little  woman  was  really  attached  to  her 
duty,  in  spite  of  her  frivolous  ways ! 
Certainly  M.  d'Arglade  was  not  a  hus- 
band to  go  distracted  over,  but  she  has 
mch  a  warm  heart  that  she  is  incon- 
solable/' And  thus  she  was  pitied,  and 
many  took  pains  to  amuse  her :  the 
Marchioness,  seriously  interested,  in- 
nsted  that  she  should  come  and  pass 
her  solitary  afternoons  with  her.  Noth- 
ing was  more  proper ;  it  was  not  going 
into  company,  for  the  Marchioness  re- 
eeired  no  visitors  until  four  or  five 
o^clock ;  it  was  not  even  going  out,  for 
lionie  could  come  in  a  cab  without 
much  of  a  toilet,  and  as  if  incognito. 
I^nie  allowed  herself  to  be  consoled 
and  amused  by  watching  the  prepara- 
tiona  for  the  wedding,  and  sometimes 
the  Duke  would  succeed  in  making  her 
lAogh  outright ;  which  did  very  well, 
l^ecaose,  passing  from  one  kind  of  ner- 
vous excitement  to  another,  she  would 
nnmediately  begin  to  sob,  hiding  her 
^  in  her  handkerchief  and  saying, 
"  How  cruel  you  are  to  make  me  laugh  ! 
It  does  me  so  much  harm." 

Through  all  her  despair,  L^nie  was 
ooQtnying  to  win  the  intimate  confi- 
dence of  the  Marchioness  so  as  insen- 
lihly  to  supplant  Caroline,  who  did  not 
perceive  this,  and  was  a  thousand  leagues 
^ni  suspecting  her  designs.  Now 
Uonie's  main  project  was  this :  — 

As  she  saw  the  health  of  her  dis- 
^veeable  husband  becoming  impaired 
ttd  her  own  private  purse  filling  out 
i^ound,  Madame  d'Arglade  asked  herself 
vhat  kind  of  a  saccessor  she  should 


give  him,  and,  as  she  had  not  yet  been 
confidentially  informed  of  the  marriage 
already  arranged  with  Mile,  de  Xain- 
trailles,  she  had  resolved  to  confer  the 
right  to  the  vacant  Hving  upon  the 
Duke  d'Al^ria.  She  thought  him  "  in- 
eligible," on  the  conditions  of  fortune 
united  to  youth  and  rank,  and  said  to 
herself,  not  without  logic  and  plausibil- 
ity, that  the  widow  of  a  respectable  and 
wealthy  gentleman,  without  children, 
was  the  best  match  to  which  a  penniless 
prodigal,  reduced  to  going  on  foot  and 
reckoning  up  accounts  with  his  body- 
servant,  could  possibly  aspire.  L^nie 
then  had  no  doubt  of  her  success,  and 
while  busying  herself  with  much  skill 
in  the  investment  of  her  capital  she 
said  to  herself  in  supreme  calm,  "  Now 
all  is  finished,  I  have  plenty  of  money, 
I  will  speculate  no  more,  I  will  intrigue 
no  more.  My  ambition,  satiated  in  this 
direction,  must  change  its  object.  I 
must  efface  the  birth-mark  of  plebetan- 
ism,  which  still  incommodes  me  in  so- 
ciety. I  must  have  a  title.  That  of 
Duchess  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of 
some  thought ! " 

She  had  indeed  thought  of  it  in  time, 
but  M.  d'Aiglade  died  too  lata  She 
had  scarcely  laid  aside  her  first  mourn- 
ing crapes,  when,  on  her  earliest  visit 
to  the  Marchioness,  she  learned  that 
she  must  think  of  it  no  longer. 

L^nie  then  turned  her  batteries  on 
the  Marquis  de  Villemer.  This  was 
less  brilliant  and  more  difficult,  but 
still  it  was  satisfactory  as  a  title,  and, 
from  her  point  of  view,  not  impossible. 
The  Marchioness  was  extremely  anxious 
about  her  son's  bachelor  state,  the  pros- 
pect of  which  as  a  permanency  seemed 
to  have  new  charms  for  him  in  his  neg- 
ligence. She  opened  her  heart  to  Ma- 
dame d'Arglade.  **  He  really  frightens 
me,''  said  she,  ''with  his  tranquil  air. 
I  fear  he  may  have  some  prejudice  —  I 
know  not  what  —  against  marriage, 
perhaps  against  women  in  general  He 
is  more  than  timid,  he  is  unsociable, 
and  yet  he  is  charming  when  you  suc- 
ceed in  winning  him  into  fiuniliarity. 
He  needs  to  meet  some  woman  who  will 
fall  in  love  with  him  herself  first,  and 
then  have  courage  enough  to  make  him 
love  her  in  return." 

L6onie  profited  by  these  revelations. 
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"  Ah  !  yes,"  replied  she,  giddHy,  "  he 
needs  a  wife  of  higher  position  than 
mine,  one  who  is  not  the  widow  of  the 
best  of  men  ;  but  som6l)ody  who  would 
still  have  my  age,  my  wealth,  and  my 
disposition." 

"Your  disposition  is  too  impulsive 
for  a  man  so  reserved,  my  darling.'' 

"  And  that  is  why  a  person  of  my 
character  would  save  him.  You  know 
about  extremes.  If  I  could  love  any 
one,  which  now,  alas !  is  totally  impos- 
sible, I  should  certainly  fancy  a  man 
who  is  serious  and  cold.  Dear  me ! 
Alas !  was  not  that  the  temperament  of 
my  poor  husband  1  Well,  his  gravity 
tempered  my  vivacity,  and  ray  liveliness 
let  sunshine  into  his  melancholy.  That 
was  his  way  of  putting  it,  and  how  often 
he  would  mention  it !  He  had  never 
been  in  love  before  he  met  me,  and  he 
also  had  precisely  this  distaste  for  mar- 
riage. The  first  time  he  saw  me,  he 
was  a  little  afraid  of  my  frivolity  ;  but 
all  at  once  he  saw  that  I  was  necessary 
to  his  life,  because  this  apparent  thought- 
lessness, which  you  know  does  n't  hin- 
der one  from  having  a  good  heart,  passed 
into  his  soul  like  a  light,  like  a  balm. 
These  were  his  very  words,  poor  dear 
man  !  There  !  stop  !  let  us  not  talk 
about  people  who  marry.  It  makes 
me  feel  too  keenly  that  I  am  alone  for- 
ever ! " 

L^onie  found  means  to  touch  upon 
the  subject  so  often  and  under  so  many 
different  forms,  with  so  much  tact  un- 
der an  air  of  innocence,  with  so  many 
civilities  clothed  in  apparent  indiffer- 
ence, that  the  idea  entered  the  mind  of 
the  Marchioness  almost  without  her  be- 
ing conscious  of  it,  and  when  Madame 
d'Arglade  saw  she  was  not  disposed  to 
reject  it  absolutely  in  the  proper  time 
and  place,  she  began  a  direct  attack  on 
M.  de  ViUemer  with  the  same  cunning, 
the  same  charming  heedlessness,  the 
same  silence  of  conjugal  despair,  the 
same  frank  insinuations,  bringing  about 
the  whole  and  carrying  it  on  before  the 
eyes  of  Caroline,  about  whom  she  did 
not  trouble  herself  at  all. 

But  the  chatter  of  Madame  d'Ai^lade 
was  disagreeable  to  the  Marquis;  and, 
if  she  had  never  found  this  out,  it  was 
only  because  she  had  never  provoked 
hixa  into  taking  any  notioe  of  her  what- 


ever. Far  from  being  the  inezperi* 
enced  savage  he  was  supposed  to  b^'  he 
had  a  very  fine  tact  with  regard  to  wo- 
men ;  so,  at  the  first  assault  which 
L^nie  made,  he  understood  her  designs^ 
perceived  all  her  intrigues,  and  niade 
her  feel  this  so  thoroughly  that  she  waa 
wounded  to  the  very  hearL 

From  that  time  she  opened  her  eyea, 
and,  in  a  thousand  delicate  indications 
detected  the  boundless  love  MUe.  de 
Saint-Creneix  had  inspired  in  the  Mar- 
quis. She  rejoiced  over  this  greatly  : 
she  thought  it  was  in  her  power  to  re- 
venge herself,  and  she  waited  for  the 
right  moment. 

The  marriage  of  the  Duke  was  ap- 
pomted  for  one  of  the  first  days  of  Jan- 
uary ;  but  there  were  so  many  outcries 
in  certain  rigid  drawing-rooms  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Germain  against  the 
readiness  with  which  the  Duchess  de 
Duni^res  had  welcomed  the  suit  of  this 
great  sinner,  that  she  determined  to 
avoid  the  reproach  of  undue  precipitsr 
tion  by  delaying  the  happiness  of  the 
young  pair  for  three  months,  and  intro- 
ducing her  god-daughter  into  society. 
This  postponement  did  not  alarm  the 
Duke,  but  vexed  the  Marchioness  ex- 
ceedingly, for  she  was  eager  to  open  a 
really  grand  drawing-room,  on  her  own 
responsibility,  with  a  charming  daugh- 
ter-in-law, who  would  attract  young 
faces  around  her.  Madame  d'Ai^lade, 
under  pretext  of  business,  became  less 
assiduous  in  her  visits,  and  Caroline  re- 
sumed her  duties. 

She  was  much  less  impatient  than 
the  Marchioness  to  live  at  the  H6tel  de 
Xaintrailles  and  to  change  her  habits. 
The  Marquis  had  not  decided  to  accept 
an  apartment  at  his  brother^s,  and  did 
not  explain  his  own  personal  plans. 
Caroline  was  alarmed  at  this,  and  yet 
she  saw,  in  his  indifference  to  being  un- 
der the  same  roof  with  her,  one  proof 
of  the  calm  regard  she  had  exacted  from 
him;  but  she  had  now  reached  that 
stage  of  affection  when  logic  is  often 
found  at  fault  in  the  depths  of  the 
heart  She  silently  enjoyed  her  last 
happy  days,  and  when  spring  came, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  regret- 
ted winter. 

Mile,  de  Xaintrailles  had  taken  Mile, 
de  Saint-Geneiz  into  high  fiirVor^  and 
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even  into  a  cloee  firiendship  ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  she  felt  a  decided  dislike 
for  Madame  d'Arglade,  whom  she  met 
ooeasioDallj  of  a  morning  at  the  house 
of  her  future  mother-in-law,  where  she 
herself  made  no  formal  visits,  hut  only 
came  with  Madame  and  Mile.  deDuni^s 
at  hours  when  none  but  intimate  friends 
were  received.  IA>Die  pretended  not  to 
Bee  this  slight  haughtiness  in  the  beauti- 
M  Diana.  She  thought  she  had  a  hold 
on  her  happiness  also,  and  that  she  could 
reyenge  herself  upon  her  and  upon  Car- 
oline at  one  and  the  same  time. 

She  was  not  invited  to  the  wedding 
festivities;  her  mourning,  of  course, 
preventing  her  appearance  there.  •  How- 
ever, from  regard  to  the  Marchioness, 
toward  whom  Diana  showed  herself 
reaJly  perfect^  a  few  brief  words  of 
regret,  as  to  this  deprivation,  were  said 
to  her.  That  was  all.  Caroline,  on 
the  other  hand,  waa  chosen  as  a  brides- 
niaid,  and  loaded  with  gifts,  by  the 
future  Duchess  d'Al^ria. 

At  last  the  great  day  arrived,  and 
for  the  first  time,  after  many  years  of 
Borrow  and  misery.  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix, 
dr»aed  in  elegant  taste,  and  even  with 
a  certain  richness,  through  the  gifts  of 
the  bride,  appeared  in  all  the  splendor 
of  her  beauty  and  grace.  She  created 
a  lively  sensation,  and  every  one  inquired 
where  this  delightful  unknown  could 
haveoome  fi'om.  Diana  replied,  "She 
ia  a  friend  of  mine,  a  very  superior 
peraon  who  is  under  the  care  of  my 
mother-in-law,  and  whom  I  am  delighted 
to  see  established  so  near  me." 

The  Marquis  danced  with  the  bride 
and  also  with  Mile,  de  Dimi^es,  in 
order  that  he  might  afterwards  dance 
with  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix.  Caroline 
waa  9o  astonished  at  this  that  she  could 
iM>t  help  saying  to  him  in  a  low  voice, 
and  with  a  smile,  "  How  is  this?  After 
living  stood  by  each  other  through  the 
tttablishment  of  allodial  rule  and  the 
ntfianchisement  of  the  lower  classes, 
DOW  we  are  going  to  dance  a  contra- 
dance!" 

"Yea,**  he  replied,  quickly,  "and  this 
^  go  much  better,  for  I  shall  feel 
yoar  hand  in  mine." 

It  was  the  first  tipie  the  Marquis  had 
^ipenly  shown  Caroline  ah  emotion  in 
^uch  the  senaes  had  any  part     Now 


she  was  sensible  of  his  trembling  hand 
and  his  eager  eyes.  She  was  frightened  ; 
but  reminded  herself  that  he  had  seemed 
to  be  in  love  with  her  once  before  and 
had  triumphed  over  the  ill-advised 
thought.  With  a  man  so  pure  and  of 
such  high  morality  ought  she  to  feel 
afraid,  even  if  he  did  forget  himself  for 
an  instant  ?  And  besides,  had  she  not 
herself  experienced  this  vague  intoxicar 
tion  of  love  even  when  her  will  waa 
strong  enough  to  subdue  it  at  oncel 
She  could  not  help  being  aware  of  her 
own  extraordinary  beauty,  for  every  eye 
told  her  of  it.  She  eclipsed  the  bride 
herself  in  her  diamonds,  with  her  seven- 
teen years,  and  her  fine  smile  of  fond 
triumph.  The  dowagers  said  to  the 
Duchess  de  Duni^res,  "That  poor  or- 
phan you  have  there  is  too  pretty  :  it  is 
disquieting  ! "  The  sons  of  the  Qychess 
herself,  young  men  of  dignity  and  great 
promise,  looked  at  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix 
in  a  way  that  justified  the  apprehen- 
sions of  these  experienced  matrons. 
The  Duke,  touched  by  seeing  that  his 
generous  wife  had  not  thought  of  har- 
boring the  slightest  jealous  suspicion, 
and  also  appreciating  Caroline's  consid- 
erate attitude  toward  him,  showed  her 
especial  attention.  The  Marchioness, 
not  to  spoil  this  delightful  day,  made  a 
point  of  treating  her  more  maternally 
than  ever,  and  of  dispelling  every  shad- 
ow of  servitude.  In  short,  she  was  in 
one  of  those  moments  of  life,  when,  in 
spite  of  fortune's  caprices,  the  power 
which  intelligence,  honor,  and  beauty 
naturally  exert  seem  to  reclaim  its 
rights  and  to  reconquer  its  place  in  the 
world. 

But  if  Caroline  read  her  triumph  on 
all  faces,  it  was  especially  in  the  eyes 
of  M.  de  Villemer  that  she  could  assure 
herself  of  it.  She  also  noticed  how  this 
mysterious  man  had  altered  since  that 
first  day  when  he  had  appeared  so 
timid,  so  self-absorbed,  as  if  obstinately 
bent  on  remaining  in  obscurity.  He 
was  now  as  elegant  in  his  manners  as 
his  elder  brother,  with  more  true  grace 
and  real  distinction ;  for  the  Duke,  in 
spite  of  his  great  knowledge  of  demean- 
or, had  a  little  of  that  bearing,  a  shade 
too  fine  and  slightly  theatrical,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  Spanish  race.  The 
Marquis  was  of  the  fVench  type  in  all 
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its  unaffected  ease,  in  all  its  amiable 
kindliness,  in  that  particular  charm 
which  does  not  impress  but  wins.  He 
danced,  that  is,  he  walked  through  the 
coutrandance  more  simply  than  any  one 
else ;  but  the  piu'ity  of  his  life  had 
imparted  to  his  motions,  his  counte- 
nance, his  whole  being,  a  perfume,  as 
one  might  say,  of  extraordinary  youth. 
He  seemed,  this  evening,  to  be  ten 
years  younger  than  his  brother,  and  a 
certain  indescribable  glow  of  hope  gave 
his  face  the  brightness  of  a  beautiful  life 
just  commencing. 


XIX. 


At  midnight,  the  newly  married 
coupl^  having  discreetly  disappeared, 
the  Marchioness  signified  to  her  son 
that  she  was  tired  and  would  like  to 
withdraw.  "Give  me  your  arm,  dear 
child,"  said  she,  when  he  came  to  her 
side ;  "  let  us  not  disturb  Caroline,  who 
is  dancing ;  I  will  leave  her  under  the 
protection  of  Madame  de  D — — ." 

And  as  the  Marquis  was  helping  her 
through  the  corridor  leading  to  her  own 
room  on  the  lower  floor,  —  they  had 
been  considerate  enough  to  humor  her 
distrust  of  staircases,  "  My  dear  son," 
she  said,  "  you  will  no  longer  have  the 
trouble  of  carrying  on  your  arm  your 
poor  little  bundle  of  a  mother.  You 
did  it  very  often  when  you  were  with 
us  at  the  other  house,  and  with  you  I 
did  not  seem  afraid  ;  but  it  pained  me 
to  give  you  the  trouble." 

"And  I  —  I  shall  regret  that  lost 
pleasure,"  said  Urbain. 

"How  elegant  and  aristocratic  this 
reception  is  !  "  resumed  the  Marchioness, 
having  at  last  reached  her  apartment ; 
"  and  this  Caroline  who  is  its  queen ! 
I  am  astonished  at  the  beauty  and 
grace  the  little  creature  has." 

"  Mother,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  are 
you  really  very  tired  just  now  1  and  if 
I  should  ask  flfteen  minutes'  conversa- 
tion with  you  —  " 

"  Let  us  talk,  my  son,  by  all  means  ! " 
cried  the  Marchioness.  "  I  was  tired 
only  because  I  could  not  talk  with  those 
I  love.  And  then  I  was  afraid  of  seem- 
ing ridiculous^  in  case  I  said  too  much 


about  my  happiness.  Let  us  speak  ol 
it,  let  us  speak  of  your  brother,  and  of 
yourself  as  well  1  Come,  will  you  not 
bring  a  second  day  like  this  into  mi 
life  1 " 

"  Dear  mother,"  said  the  Marqtuo^ 
kneeling  before  her  and  taking'  both 
her  hands  in  his,  "  it  depends  upK>n  jam 
alone  whether  I,  too,  shall  soon  Have  my 
day  of  supreme  joy." 

"  Ah !  what  do  you  say  ?  Truly  1 
Tell  me  quickly  then ! " 

"  Yes,  I  will  speak.     This  is  the  mo- 
ment I  was  waiting  for;   I  have    held 
myself  in  reserve,  and  turned   all   my 
longings  toward  this  blessed  hour,  when 
my  brother,  reconciled  to  €rod,  to  truth, 
and  to  himself,  could  take  a  wife  worthy 
to  be  your  daughter.     And  when   such 
a  moment  came  I  intended  to  say  this  : 
Mother,  I  also  can  present  you  with  a 
second  daughter,  more  lovely  than  the 
first  and  no  less  pure.     For  a  year,  for 
more  than   a  year,    I    have  devotedly 
loved  a  most   perfect  being.     She    has 
suspected  this  perhaps,  but  she  does  not 
know  it;  I  have  so  much  respect  and 
esteem  for  her  that  without  your  con- 
sent I  well   knew  I  should  never  gain 
her    own.     Besides,  she    gave    me     to 
understand  this  shai*ply  one  day,   one 
single  day,  when  my  secret  came  near 
escaping  me   in  spite   of  myself,  four 
months  ago,   and    I   have   since    kept 
strict   silence   in   her   presence  and  in 
yours.     It  was  my  duty  not  to  plunge 
you  into   anxieties  which,  thank  God ! 
no  longer  exist.     Your  fate,  my  broth- 
er's, and  my  own  are  henceforth  secure. 
Now,  comfortably  rich,  I  may  properly 
refuse  to  enlarge  my  fortune,  and  I  can 
marry  according    to    my    inclinations. 
You  have  a  sacrifice  to  make  for   me 
nevertheless ;  but  your  motherly  love 
will  not  refuse,  for  it  involves  the  hap- 
piness  of   my   whole   life.     This  lady 
belongs  to   an   honorable  family;   you 
made  sure  of  this  yourself  before  you 
admitted   her   to   intimacy   with  you ; 
but  she  does  not  belong  to  one  of  those 
ancient  and  illustrious  lines,  for  which 
you   have   a  preference  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  oppose.    I  said  you  would  have 
to  make  a  sacrifice  for  me ;   will  you 
do  it  1     Do  you  love  me  enough  1    Yes, 
mother,   yes,  your  heart,  which  I  can 
feel  beating,  will  yield  without  regret. 
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in  its  vast  maternal  tendemessy  to  the 
prayer  of  a  son  who  worshipe  you." 

''  Ahy  bless  me  !  you  are  speaking  of 
Caroline,"  cried  the  Marchioness,  trem- 
bling. *'  Stop,  stop,  my  son  !  The  shock 
is  rude,  and  I  was  not  prepared  for  it." 

'^  O,  do  not  say  that !  "  resumed  the 
Marquis,  warmly ;  "  if  the  shock  is  too 
mde,  I  do  not  want  you  to  bear  it.  I 
^will  give  it  all  up ;  I  will  never 
marry  —  " 

"  Never  marry  !  Why,  that  would 
be  worse  still !  Come,  come,  do  let 
me  know  where  I  am  !  It  is,  perhaps, 
easier  to  bear  than  it  seems.  It  is 
not  so  much  her  birth.  Her  father  was 
knighted  :  that 's  nothing  very  great ; 
but  if  that  was  really  aJl !  There  is 
this  poverty  which  has  fallen  upon  her. 
You  may  tell  me  that  but  for  you  I 
should  have  fallen  into  it  myself;  but 
I  should  have  died,  while  she  —  she  has 
courage  to  work  for  a  living,  and  to 
aooept  a  kind  of  domestic  service  —  " 

"  Heavens  !  "  cried  the  Marquis, 
**  would  you  make  a  blemish  of  what  is 
the  crowning  merit  of  ber  life  1 " 

"No,  no,  not  I,"  returned  the  Mar- 
chioness, eagerly,  **  quite  the  contrary  ; 
but  the  world  is  so  —  " 

"  So  unjust  and  so  blind  !  " 

**  That  is  true  too,  and  I  was  wrong 
to  let  it  influence  me.  Come !  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  love-matches,  so  I  have 
only  one  more  objection  to  make.  Car- 
oline is  twenty-five  years  old  —  *' 

"  And  I  am  now  over  thirty-four  my- 
self." 

^*  It  is  not  that.  She  is  young  enough, 
if  her  heart  is  as  pure,  as  unsophisticated 
as  your  own ;  but  she  has  been  in  love 
before." 

"  No.  I  know  her  whole  life.  I  have 
conversed  with  her  sister;  she  was  to 
have  married,  but  she  has  never  really 
loved." 

"Still,  between  this  projected  mar- 
riage and  the  time  when  she  came  to  us 
some  years  must  have  elapsed  —  *' 

"  I  have  inquired  about  this.  I  know 
her  life  day  by  day  and  almost  hour  by 
hour.  If  I  tell  you  that  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Geneix  is  worthy  of  you  and  of  me,  it  is 
because  I  know  it.  A  foolish  passion 
has  not  blinded  me.  No,  a  serious  love 
based  upon  reflection,  upon  comparison 
with  aU  other  women,  upon  certainty, 


has  given  me  strength  to  keep  silence 
and  to  wait,  wishing  to  convince  you  on 
good  grounda" 

The  Marquis  talked  with  his  mother 
some  time  longer,  and  he  triumphed. 
He  used  all  the  eloquence  of  passion, 
and  all  that  filial  tenderness  of  which 
he  had  given  so  many  proofa  His 
mother  was  touched  and  yielded. 

"  Well,  now,"  cried  the  Marquis,  "will 
you  let  me  call  her  here  on  your  behalf) 
Are  you  willing  that,  for  the  first  time, 
—  in  your  presence,  at  your  feet,  —  I 
should  tell  her  that  I  love  her  ?  See,  I 
yet  dare  not  tell  her  alone  !  One  cold 
look,  one  word  of  distrust,  would  break 
my  heart  Here,  in  your  presence,  I 
can  speak,  I  will  convince  her." 

"  My  son,"  said  the  Marchioness,  "  you 
have  my  promise.  And  you  see,"  added 
she,  taking  him  in  her  feeble  arms,  "  if 
I  have  not  given  it  with  very  impulsive 
joy,  it  is  at  least  with  tenderness  un- 
limited and  unalloyed.  I  ask,  I  exact 
one  single  thing ;  that  is,  that  you  will 
take  twenty-four  hours  to  reflect  upon 
your  position.  It  is  new,  for  here  you 
are  in  possession  of  my  consent,  which 
you  thought  more  than  doubtful  an 
hour  ago.  Up  to  that  time  you  be- 
lieved yourself  parted  from  Mile,  de 
Saint-Geneix  by  obstacles  that  you  did 
not  think  of  overcoming  so  easily,  per- 
haps, and  this  may  have  given  illusive 
strength  to  your  feelings  for  her.  Don't 
shake  your  head !  Wjhat  do  you  know 
about  it  yourself?  Besides,  what  I  ask 
is  a  very  little  thing,  —  twenty-four 
hours  without  speaking  to  her,  that  is 
all.  For  myself,  I  feel  the  need  of  ac- 
cepting completely  before  God  the  de- 
cision I  have  just  reached;  that  my 
face,  my  agitation,  my  tears,  may  not 
lead  Caroline  to  suspect  that  it  has  cost 
me  something —  " 

"  0  yes,  you  are  right,**  exclaimed  the 
Marquis.  "  If  she  suspected  that,  she 
never  would  let  me  speak  to  her.  To- 
morrow, then,  dear  mother.  Twenty- 
four  hours,  did  you  say?  It  is  very 
long !  And  then,  —  it  is  one  o*clock  in 
the  morning.  Will  you  be  up  again  to- 
morrow night  1  ** 

"  Yes,  for  we  have  a  concert  to-morrow 
at  the  apartments  of  the  young  Duchess. 
You  see  why  we  must  sleep  to-night. 
Are  you  going  back  to  the  baJl-room  1 "_ 
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''  Ah !  please  let  me :  she  is  there 
still,  and  she  is  so  lovely  with  her  white 
dress  and  the  pearls.  I  have  not  looked 
at  her  enough,  really.  I  did  not  dare 
—  now  only  shall  I  truly  see  her." 

"  Well !  make  this  sacrifice  for  me  in 
your  turn,  not  to  look  at  her  again,  — 
not  to  speak  to  her  before  to-morrow 
evening.  Promise  me,  as  you  have  no 
idea  of  sleeping,  to  think  of  her,  of  me, 
and  of  yourself,  all  alone,  for  a  few 
hours,  and  then  again  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. You  are  not  to  come  here  before 
dinner-time.  You  must  not;  promise 
me ! " 

The  Marquis  promised  and  kept  his 
word  j  but  the  solitude,  the  darkness, 
the  pain  of  not  seeing  Caroline,  and  of 
leaving  her  surrounded  by  the  notice 
and  homage  of  others,  only  incresised  his 
impatience,  only  fed  the  fire  of  his  pas- 
sion. Besides,  his  mother's  precautions, 
although  wise  in  themselves,  were  of  no 
use  to  a  man  who  had  been  reflecting 
and  deciding  so  long. 

Caroline  was  surprised  not  to  see  the 
Marquis  reappear,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  withdraw,  —  trying  to  persuade 
herself  she  had  not  been  mistaken  in 
thinking  he  would  soon  recover  his  self- 
control.  She  was,  as  will  be  seen,  far 
from  suspecting  the  truth. 

Madame  d'Arglade  had  her  spies  at 
this  ball,  and  among  others  a  man  who 
desired  to  marry  her,  a  secretary  of  le- 
gation, who,  the  next  morning,  reported 
to  her  the  great  success  of  the  "  young 
lafly  companion."  The  devotion  of  the 
Marquis  had  not  escaped  malevolent 
eyes,  and  the  diplomatic  apprentice  had 
even  scented  out  an  interesting  conver- 
sation between  the  Marquis  and  his 
mother,  as  they  left  the  room  together. 

L^onie  listened  to  this  report  with 
apparent  indifference ;  but  she  said  to 
herself  it  was  time  to  act,  and  at  noon 
she  was  inquiring  for  the  Marchioness 
at  the  very  moment  Caroline  appeared. 

"One  minute,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
she  to  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix,  "let  me 
go  in  before  you  do ;  it  is  an  urgent 
matter,  —  a  kindness  to  be  done  for 
some  poor  people  who  wish  to  remain 
unknown.** 

Once  alone  with  the  Marchioness, 
she  apologized  for  coming  to  speak 
about  the  poor  in  these  days  of  re- 


joicing. "  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  the 
days  of  the  poor,'*  replied  the  generous 
lady;  "speak  One  of  my  great  joys 
now  will  be  that  I  can  do  more  good 
than  I  could  awhile  ago." 

L^onie  had  her  pretext  all  prepared. 
When  she  had  presented  her  request, 
and  put  the  Marchioness  down  on  her 
subscription-list,  she  pretended  that  she 
was  in  haste  to  go,  so  as  to  be  invited 
to  stay  a  little  while.  It  is  useless  to 
relate  the  skilful  turns  and  tricks  by 
which  she  maliciously  contrived  to 
reach  the  interesting  point  of  the  con- 
versation. These  mean-spirited  attacks, 
unhappily  too  common,  will  be  remem- 
bered by  aU  those  who  have  ever  felt 
their  cruel  effects ;  and  they  are  very 
few  who  have  been  forgotten  by  calumny. 

They  naturally  spoke  of  Ga£tan*s  hap- 
piness and  about  the  perfections  of  the 
young  Duchess.  "  What  I  love  most  in 
her,*'  said  L^nie,  "is  that  she  isn*t 
jealous  of  any  one,  not  even  of —  Oh  ! 
beg  pardon,  the  name  was  just  going  to 
escape  me." 

She  returned  to  this  subject  several 
times,  refusing  to  mention  the  name 
until  the  Marchioness  began  to  grow 
uneasy.  At  last  it  did  escape  her,  and 
the  name  was  that  of  Caroline. 

She  hastened  to  take  it  back,  to  say 
her  tongue  had  tripped;  but  in  ten 
minutes  the  blow  had  been  dealt  bv  a 
sure  hand,  and  the  Marchioness  had 
drawn  from  her  a  solemn  asseveration 
that  she  had  seen^  with  her  own  eyes 
seen,  at  S^val,  the  Duke  conducting 
Caroline  back  to  her  room  at  daybreak, 
and  holding  both  her  hands  in  his,  talk- 
ing to  her  eagerly,  for  three  good  min- 
utes, at  the  foot  of  the  Renard  stair- 
way. 

Upon  this  she  made  the  Marchioness, 
whose  word  she  knew  was  sacred,  prom- 
ise not  to  betray  her,  not  to  make  her 
enemies,  —  because  so  far  she  had  never 
had  any ;  saying  she  was  in  despair  at 
the  persistence  which  had  drawn  this 
disclosure  from  her,  that  she  would  have 
done  better  to  disobey  the  Marchioness 
outright,  that  at  heart  she  really  loved 
Caroline,  and  that,  after  all,  since  she 
had  answered  for  her  character,  it  was^ 
perhaps,  her  duty  to  confess  that  she 
had  been  mistaken. 

"Bah I"  exclaimed  the  Marchioness 
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thorougbly  mistress  of  herself,  "  all  this 
is  not  so  serious.  She  may  have  been 
Teij  good  otherwise,  and  yet  have  been 
imprwed  by  this  irresistible  Duke.  He 
ii  ID  skilful !,  Have  no  fear.  I  am  to 
know  nothing  of  this,  and  I  will  act  at 
the  proper  time  and  place,  if  need  be, 
without  its  appearing  at  all.** 

When  Caroline  entered  just  as  L^nie 
v«s  going,  the  latter  extended  her  hand 
with  a  good-natured  air,  telling  her 
that  the  news  of  her  triumph  the  even- 
iqg  before  had  reached  her  even,  and 
that  she  offered  her  congratulations. 

Caroline  found  the  Marchioness  so 
pale  as  to  arouse  her  anxiety,  and  on 
taking  the  cause  she  received  a  very 
oool  reply,  f*  It  is  the  fatigue  of  all 
this  festivity,"  said  the  Marchioness; 
"  it  is  nothing.  Be  so  good  as  to  read 
me  my  letters." 

While  Caroline  waa  reading  Madame 
de  Villemer  did  not  listen.  She  was 
thinking  of  what  she  was  going  to  do. 
She  was  concealing  deep  indignation 
against  the  young  girl,  a  violent  grief 
at  the  blow  she  would  have  to  inflict  on 
the  Marquis;  and  with  this  maternal 
sorrow  mingled  the  involuntary  satisfac- 
tion of  a  titled  lady  at  being  released 
from  a  promise  which  had  cost  her  much, 
and  to  which,  for  twelve  hours,  she  had 
not  r^urred  without  a  shudder. 

When  she  had  reached  her  decision, 
ihe  interrupted  the  reading  harshly,  say- 
ing, in  an  icy  tone,  "  That  is  enough. 
Mile,  de  Saint-Qeneix.  I  want  to  speak 
with  you  seriously.  One  of  my  sons,  I 
need  not  say  which,  seems  lately  to 
have  entertained  sentiments  for  you 
which  you  surely  have  not  encouraged  1 '' 

Caroline  turned  as  pale  as  the  Mar- 
chioness;-but,  strong  in  her  own  con- 
sdenoe,  she  replied  without  hesitation, 
'"I  am  ignorant  of  what  you  assertf 
Madune.  Neither  of  your  sons  has 
ever  expressed  to  me  any  sentiments  at 
which  I  could  be  seriously  alarmed." 

The  Marchioness  took  this  reply  for 
an  audacious  falsehood.  She  flung  at 
^  poor  girl  one  contemptuous  look, 
and  for  a  moment  was  silent ;  then  she 
resumed,  '<!  shall  not  speak  of  the 
Duke ;  it  is  entirely  useless  to  defend 
yourself  on  this  point" 

"  I  have  no  oomplaint  to  make  of  him 
or  of  his  brother,"  replied  Caroline. 
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I  suppose  not ! "  said  the  Marchion- 
ess, with  a  withering  smile ;  **  but  as 
for  me,  I  should  have  good  cause  for 
compl^t  if  you  had  the  presiunp- 
tion  —  " 

Caroline  interrupted  the  Marchioness 
with  a  violence  she  could  not  control 
"I  have  shown  no  presumption,"  cried 
she,  ''and  no  one  in  the  world  has  a 
right  to  speak  to  me  as  if  I  were  to 
blame,  or  even  ridiculous —  Pardon, 
Madame,"  added  she,  seeing  the  Mar- 
chioness almost  frightened  by  her  ex- 
citement; ''I  have  interrupted  you. 
I  have  spoken  rudely.  Forgive  me.  I 
love  you, —  I  love  you  so  that  I  would 
give  you  my  life  willingly.  You  see 
why  your  suspicion  hurts  me  so  that  I 
lose  my  temper.  But  I  ought  to  con- 
trol myself;  I  will  control  myself!  I 
see  there  is  some  misunderstanding  be- 
tween us.  Be  so  good  as  to  explain  — 
or  question  me.  I  will  answer  with  all 
the  calmness  in  my  power." 

''My  dear  Caroline,"  said  the  Mar- 
chioness, more  gently,  ''  I  do  not  ques- 
tion you.  I  warn  you.  It  is  npt  my 
intention  to  condemn  you  or  sadden 
you  with  useless  questions.  You  were 
mistress  of  your  own  heart  —  " 

"  No,  Madame,  I  was  not." 

"  Indeed  1  Very  well,  the  truth  comes 
out  in  spite  of  you,"  said  the  Marchion- 
ess, with  a  return  of  her  ironical  disdain. 

"  No,  a  hundred  times  no  !  "  rejoined 
Caroline,  indignantly.  "That  is  not 
what  I  mean.  Knowing  thut  a  thou- 
sand duties,  some  more  serious  than 
others,  forbade  me  to  dispose  of  it,  I 
have  given  it  to  no  one." 

The  Marchioness  looked  at  Caroline 
with  astonishment.  "  How  well  she 
understands  lying  !  "  thought  Madame 
de  Villemer.  Then  she  said  to  herself 
that,  so  far  as  the  Duke  was  concerned, 
this  poor  girl  was  not  obliged  to  betray 
herself ;  that  the  feeling  she  had  enter- 
tained for  him  ought  to  be  regarded 
just  as  if  it  had  never  been,  since,  after 
all,  she  had  made  him  no  trouble  and 
claimed  no  rights  detrimental  to  his 
marriage. 

This  idea,  which  had  but  just  occurred 
to  her,  suddenly  mollified  the  rancor  of 
the  Marchioness ;  and  when  she  saw 
her  silence  was  wounding  Caroline, 
whose  eyes  were  fuXL  of  scalding  tears^ 
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she  returned  to  her  friendship  for  her, 
and  even  to  a  new  kind  of  esteem. 

"  My  dear  little  one,"  said  she,  ex- 
tending her  hands  to  her,  "  foi^ve  me  ! 
I  have  hurt  your  feelings ;  I  have  ex- 
plained myself  wretchedly.  Let  us  even 
admit  I  was  unjust  for  a  moment.  In 
point  of  fact  I  understand  you  better 
than  you  think,  and  I  appreciate  your 
conduct.  You  are  unselfish,  prudent, 
generous,  and  wise.  If  you  have  chanced 
—  to  think  more  of  certain  attentions 
than  was  for  your  own  happiness,  it  is 
none  the  less  certain  you  have  always 
stood  ready  to  make  sacrifices  on  occa- 
sion, and  you  would  be  ready  to  do  the 
same  again ;  it  is  so,  is  it  not  1 " 

Caroline  did  not  comprehend,  and 
could  not  comprehend  that  in  all  this 
there  was  an  allusion  to  Ga6tan's  mar- 
riage. She  thought  only  his  brother's 
case  was  caUed  in  question  ;  and  as  she 
had  never  relaxed  her  self-control  for  a 
moment,  she  felt  as  if  the  Marchioness 
had  no  right  to  pry  into  the  painful 
secrets  of  her  heart.  "  I  have  never 
had  any  sacrifice  to  make,''  replied  she, 
haughtily.  "  If  jon  have  orders  for 
me  give  them,  Madame,  and  do  not 
think  it  any  merit  on  my  part  to  obey 
you." 

"  You  m^an  to  say,  and  you  do  say, 
my  dear,  that  you  have  never  responded 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  Marquis  1 " 

"  I  have  never  known  them.'* 

"  You  had  never  suspected  them  1 " 

"No,  Madame ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
in  them  !  Who  could  have  made  you 
suppose  the  contrary]  Certainly  not 
the  Marquis  himself." 

"Well,  pardon  me,  but  it  was  he. 
You  see  what  confidence  I  have  in  you. 
I  tell  you  the  truth.  I  trust  to  your 
generosity  without  hesitation.  My  son 
loves  you  and  thinks  he  may  have  won 
your  love  in  return." 

^"  Monsieur  the  Marquis  is  strangely 
mistaken,"  replied  Caroline,  wounded 
by  an  avowal  which,  presented  thus, 
was  almost  an  offence. 

"  Ah  !  you  are  telling  the  truth  now, 
I  see  that,"  cried  the  Marchioness,  de- 
ceived by  the  pride  of  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Geneix  ;  and  wishing  to  control  her  by 
means  of  her  self-respect,  the  old  lady 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead.  "  Thank 
you,  my  dear  child,"  said  she,  "  you  re- 


store me  to  life.  You  are  sincere ;  jotl 
are  too  noble  to  puni^  my  doubta 
by  trifling  with  my  peace.  Very  well ; 
now  let  me  tell  my  son  Urbain  that  he 
has  been  only  dreaming,  that  this  mar- 
riage is  impossible,  not  through  my  op- 
position, but  through  yours." 

This  imprudent  request  enlightened 
Caroline.  She  understood  the  admira- 
ble delicacy  which  had  led  the  Marquis 
to  consult  his  mother  before  declaring 
his  feelings  to  her ;  but  she  was  not  de- 
luded by  this  discovery,  for  she  saw  bow 
much  the  Marchioness  disliked  the  idea 
of  their  marriage.  She  attributed  this 
severity  to  the  ambition  of  Madame  de 
Villemer,  which  she  had  known  perfect- 
ly and  feared  for  a  long  time.  She  was 
very  far  from  thinking  that,  after  hav- 
ing yielded  the  point  with  a  good  grace, 
the  Marchioness  was  now  withdrawing 
her  consent  because  she  believed  in  the 
stain  of  a  fault.  "  Madame  de  Ville- 
mer," replied  she,  with  a  certain  severi- 
ty* "  you  ft^e  never  wrong  in  the  eyes  of 
your  son.  I  understand  that;  and  I 
fear  no  reproaches  from  him,  if,  on  my 
own  part,  I  decline  the  honor  he  would 
do  me.  Over  and  above  this  you  can 
tell  him  what  you  think  best ;  I  shall 
not  be  here  to  contradict  you." 

"  What !  do  you  want  to  leave  me  I '' 
cried  Madame  de  Villemer,  alarmed  at 
a  conclusion  which  she  did  not  expect 
so  suddenly,  although  she  had  secretly 
desired  it.  "No,  no,  that  is  impossi- 
ble !  It  would  ruin  everything.  My 
son  loves  you  with  an  earnestness,  — 
whose  future  consequences  I  do  not 
fear,  if  you  will  help  me  to  contend 
against  them,  but  whose  violence  at  the 
first  moment  I  do  fear.  Stop !  He 
would  follow  you,  perhaps;  he  is  elo- 
quent, he  would  triumph  over  your  re- 
sistance, he  would  bring  you  back,  and 
I  should  be  forced  to  tell  him  —  what  I 
never  want  to  tell  him." 

"  You  will  never  have  to  say  '  No '  to 
him  !  "  replied  Caroline,  still  under  a 
delusion,  and  nowise  suspecting  this 
menace  of  her  pretended  miscondiict 
hanging  over  her  head ;  "it  is  I  who 
should  tell  him,  ii  it  not  ?  Well  then  I 
will  write  to  him,  and  my  letter  shall 
pass  through  your  hands." 

"  But  his  grief  —  his  anger,  perhaps 
—  have  you  thought  of  that  ?  " 
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"Madame,  let  me  go  away  !  "  replied 
Celine,  desperately,  for  the  thought 
of  this  grief  touched  her  heart  '*  I  did 
Bot  come  here  to  suffer  in  this  way.  I 
was  brought  here  without  even  being 
told  that  you  had  sons.  Let  me  leave 
70a  without  trouble  as  well  as  without 
blame.  I  will  never  see  M.  de  Villemer 
again;  this  is  all  I  can  promise.  If 
he  should  foUow  me  —  " 

"  Do  not  doubt  that  he  will !  For 
Heaven's  sake,  speak  lower !  What  if 
anj  one  should  hear  you !  In  case  he 
should  follow  you,  what  would  you 
do!" 

"  I  shall  go  where  he  cannot  follow 
me.  Permit  me  to  aiTange  this  accord- 
ing to  my  own  judgment.  In  an  hour  I 
viii  return  to  take  leave  of  you,  Madame 
de  Villemer.'* 


XX. 

Mllb.  db  Saint-Geneix  went  out  with 
SQch  energetic  resolution  that  Madame 
de  Villemer  dared  not  say  another  word 
to  detain  her.  She  saw  that 'Caroline 
WHS  irritated  and  hurt.  She  blamed 
berself  for  having  mado  it  too  evident 
that  "she  knew  all,''  while  the  poor 
woman  actually  knew  nothing,  for  she 
did  not  perceive  Caroline's  real  affec- 
tion. 

So  far  was  she  i^m  this  that  she  tried 
to  persoade  herself  Caroline  had  always 
loTod  the  Duke,  that  she  had  sacrificed 
herself  to  his  happiness,  or  that,  per- 
haps, like  a  practical  girl,  she  was  count- 
ing upon  the  return  of  his  friendship 
after  the  honeymoon  of  his  marriage. 
"  In  the  latter  case,"  thought  the  Mar- 
chioness, "  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let 
her  remain  in  the  house.  Some  time 
or  other  it  would  bring  unhappiness  into 
mj  young  household  ;  but  it  is  too  soon 
to  have  her  go  away  —  and  so  abruptly  : 
the  Marquis  would  be  almost  insane. 
She  will  grow  calm,  lay  her  plans,  and 
whenever  she  returns  with  them  I  will 
perBoade  her  to  accommodate  herself  to 
mine." 

For  an  hour,  then,  the  Marchioness 
vte  engaged  upon  her  own  plans.  She 
vonld  see  her  son  again  that  evening, 
tt  had  been  agreed,  and  would  tell  him 
that  she  had  sounded  Caroline's  incli- 


nations, and  fbund  her  very  cold  toward 
hinoL  For  several  days  she  would  avoid 
the  deci^ve  explanation.  She  would 
gain  time,  she  would  induce  Caroline 
herself  to  discourage  him,  but  gently 
and  with  prudence.  In  a  word  she  was 
planning  to  control  the  fates,  when  she 
saw  the  hoiur  had  passed  and  Caroline 
had  failed  to  come.  She  inquired  for 
her.  She  was  told  that  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Geneix  had  gone  away  in  a  hackney- 
coach  with  a  very  small  bundle,  leaving 
behind  the  following  letter  :  — 

"  Madame  db  Villemer,  — 

"  I  have  just  received  the  sad  news 
that  one  of  my  sister's  children  is  seri- 
ously ill.  Pardon  me  for  hastening  to 
her  at  once  without  having  asked  your 
leave;  you  have  visitors.  Besides,  I 
know  how  kind  you  are  ;  you  will  surely 
give  me  twenty-four  hours.  I  shall  be 
back  by  to-morrow  evening.  Receive 
the  assurance  of  my  tender  and  pro- 
found regard.  Caroline." 

'*  Well  now,  that  is  admirable  ! "  said 
the  Marchioness  to  herself  after  a  mo- 
ment of  surprise  and  fright.  ''She 
enters  into  my  ideas ;  she  has  enabled 
me  to  win  the  first  evening,  the  hardest 
of  all  certainly.  By  promising  to  come 
back  to-morrow  night  she  keeps  my  son 
from  rushing  away  to  Etampes.  To- 
morrow probably  she  will  have  a  new 
pretext  for  not  returning —  But  I 
would  rather  not  know  what  she  means 
to  do.  I  shall  then  be  sure  that  the 
Marquis  will  never  get  the  truth  from 
me." 

Nevertheless,  the  evening  came  too 
soon  for  her  comfort.  Her  fears  in- 
creased as  she  saw  the  hour  approaching 
when  they  would  have  to  dine  together. 

If  Caroline  had  really  fled  a  little 
farther  than  Etampes,  it  was  necessary 
to  gain  time.  She  then  decided  upon 
telling  an  untruth.  She  never  spoke 
to  her  son  until  they  were  just  seating 
themselves  at  table,  contriving  to  keep 
herself  surrounded  by  others.  It  was 
a  great  dinner,  very  ceremonious ;  but 
unable  to  bear  the  anxious  gaze  which 
he  fastened  upon  her,  before  taking  her 
seat  she  said  to  the  young  Duchess,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  overheard  by  the 
Marquis,  **  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix  will 
not  come  to  dinner.    She  has  a  little 
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niece  ill  at  the  convent,  and  has  Baked 
leave  to  go  and  see  her.'' 

Immediately  after  dinner  the  Marquis, 
tortured  with  anxiety,  tried  to  speak  to 
his  mother.  She  avoided  him  again ; 
but,  seeing  him  preparing  to  go  out,  she 
made  signs  for  him  to  come  near  and 
whispered  to  him  :  "  S}ie  has  n't  gone 
to  the  convent,  but  to  Etampes." 

"  Then  why  did  n't  you  tell  us  so 
awhile  ago  1 " 

''  I  was  mistaken.  I  had  scarcely 
read  the  note,  which  was  just  given  me 
this  evening.  It  is  not  the  little  girl 
who  is  mentioned,  but  another  of  the 
children;  however,  she  will  return  to- 
mon-ow  morning.  Come  !  there  is  noth- 
ing alarming  in  this.  Be  careful,  my 
son,  your  bewildered  face  astonishes 
every  one.  There  are  ill-disposed  per- 
sons everywhere :  what  if  some  one 
should  happen  to  think  and  say  that 
you  were  envious  of  your  brother's 
happiness  !  It  is  known  that  at  first  it 
was  you  —  " 

**  Ah  !  mother,  that  is  the  very  thing ! 
You  are  keeping  something  from  me. 
It  is  Caroline  who  is  ilL  She  is  here,  I 
am  sure  of  it.  Let  me  inquire  on  your 
behalf—" 

"Do  you  want  to  compromise  her, 
then  1  That  would  be  no  way  to  pre- 
possess her  in  your  favor." 

"  She  is  not  well  disposed  toward  me, 
then )  Mother,  you  have  spoken  to 
her." 

"  No,  I  have  n't  seen  her ;  she  went 
away  this  morning." 

"  You  said  the  note  came  this  even- 
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**  I  received  it  —  some  time,  I  can't 
tell  when  ;  but  these  questions  are  not 
very  amiable,  my  son.  Pray  be  calm ; 
we  are  observed." 

The^poor  mother  did  not  know  how 
to  tell  a  lie.  Her  son's  anguish  pierced 
her  to  the  heart.  She  struggled  for  an 
hour  against  the  sight.  Every  time  he 
approached  a  door,  she  followed  him  with 
a  glance  which  plainly  told  of  her  fear 
that  he  would  go :  their  eyes  would 
meet,  and  the  Marquis  would  remain,  as 
if  held  by  his  mother's  anxiety.  She 
could  not  bear  this  long.  She  was 
broken  down  by  the  fatigue  of  the  emo- 
tions she  had  endured  for  twenty-four 
hours;  by  the  excitement  of  the  fes- 


tivity which,  for  several  days,  she  had 
been  trying  to  enliven  with  all  her 
cleverness;  and  above  all,  by  the  vio- 
lent effort  she  had  made  since  dinner,  to 
appear  cahn.  She  had  herself  con- 
ducted back  to  her  own  apartment,  and 
there  fainted  in  the  arms  of  the  Mar- 
quis, who  had  followed  her. 

Urbain  lavished  the  most  tender  care 
on  his  mother,  reproaching  himself  a 
thousand  times  for  having  agitated  her  ; 
assuring  her  that  he  was  composed,  that 
he  would  not  ask  another  question  until 
she  had  recovered.  He  watched  over 
her  the  whole  night.  The  next  day, 
finding  her  perfectly  well,  he  ventured 
upon  a  few  timid  questions.  She  showed 
him  Caroline's  note,  and  he  waited 
patiently  until  evening.  The  evening 
brought  a  fresh  note,  dated  at  £tampea. 
The  child  was  better,  but  still  so  poorly 
that  Madame  Heudebert  desired  to 
keep  Caroline  twenty-four  hours  longer. 
'The  Marquis  promised  to  be  patient 
for  twentv-four  hours  more:  but  the 
next  day,  deceiving  his  mother  with  the 
pretence  of  going  to  ride  with  his 
brother  and  sister,  he  set  out  £»r 
Etampes. 

There  he  learned  that  Caroline  had 
really  been  with  her  sister,  but  had 
just  set  out  again  for  Paris.  They 
must  have  passed  each  other  on  the 
way.  It  occurred  to  the  Marquis  that 
on  his  arrival,  which  was  evidently  an- 
ticipated, one  of  the  children  was  kept 
out  of  sight,  and  silence  enjoined  upon 
the  others.  He  inquired  after  the  little 
invalid,  and  asked  to  see  hiuL  CamUle 
replied  that  he  was  asleep  and  she  was 
afraid  to  wake  him.  M.  de  Villemer 
dared  not  urge  the  matter,  and  re- 
turned to  Paris  seriously  doubting  Ma- 
dame Heudebert's  sincerity,  and  wholly 
unable  to  explain  her  embarrassed  and 
absent-minded  ways. 

He  hastened  to  his  mother's;  but 
Caroline  had  not  made  her  reappearance ; 
she  was  perhaps  at  the  convent  He 
went  there  to  wait  for  her  before  the 
iron  grate,  and  at  the  close  of  an  hour 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  ask  for  her  in 
the  name  of  Madame  de  Villemer.  He 
was  told  that  she  had  not  been  seen 
there  for  the  last  five  days.  He  returned 
a  second  time  to  the  H6tel  de  Xain- 
trailles;  he  awaited  the  evening;  his 
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mother  still  seemed  ill,  and  he  controlled 
lumsel£  But  on  the  morrow  his  cour- 
age fiiuJlj  broke  down,  and  he  sobbed 
at  ber  feet,  b^ging  her  to  restore  Caro- 
line, whom  he  still  believed  hidden  in 
the  ccRiTent  by  her  orders. 

Madame  de  Villemer  really  knew 
Bothing  farther  about  it.  She  began  to 
Bhare  her  son's  uneasiness.  However, 
Caroline  had  taken  with  her  only  a  very 
small  bundle  of  clothing;  she  could 
have  had  but  little  money,  for  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  sending  it  all,  as  soon  as 
she  received  it^  to  her  family.  She  had 
left  her  jewels  and  her  books  behind ; 
00  she  could  not  be  very  far  off. 

While  the  Marquis  was  returning  to 
the  convent  with  a  letter  from  his 
mother,  who,  overcome  by  his  grief,  was 
now  really  anxious  to  have  him  find 
Caroline  again,  —  the  young  lady, 
Trapped  up  and  veiled  to  her  chin,  was 
alighting  fix)m  a  diligence  just  arrived 
from  Brioude,  and,  carrying  her  own 
bondle,  was  making  her  way  alone 
along  the  picturesque  boulevard  of  the 
town  of  Le  Puy  in  Velay,  toward  the 
station  of  another  littje  stage-coach, 
which  was  just  then  setting  out  for  Is- 
angeaux. 

No  one  saw  her  face  or  thought  of 
troabling  himself  to  do  so.  She  asked 
no  questions,  and  seemed  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  country,  its  cus- 
toms, and  its  localities. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  there  for  the 
first  time;  but,  resolute,  active,  and 
cautious,  she  had  before  leaving  Paris 
bought  a  guide-book,  with  a  plan  of  the 
town  and  the  surrounding  country, 
which  she  had  carefully  studied  on  the 
var.  She  then  got  into  the  diligence 
for  Issingeaux,  telling  the  driver  she 
would  stop  at  Brives,  that  is,  at  about 
a  league  from  he  Puy.  There  she 
slighted  at  the  bridge  of  the  Loire,  and 
disappeared,  without  asking  her  way  of 
snj  one.  She  knew  she  had  to  follow 
the  Loire  imtil  it  met  the  Gagne  ;  then, 
directing  her  course  toward  the  Red 
Bock,  again  follow  the  bed  of  the  tor- 
vent  flowing  at  its  foot  until  she  reached 
the  first  village.  There  could  be  no 
posiible  mistake.  There  were  about 
three  leagues  to  be  traversed  on  foot  in 
&  wilderness,  and  it  was  midnight ;  but 
tbfi'VMid  Ftts  smooth,  and  the  moon 


came  out  clearly  in  a  beautiful  half- 
globe  from  among  the  great  white 
clouds,  driven  back  to  the  horizon  by 
the  winds  of  May. 

Where,  then,  was  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Geneix  going  in  this  fashion,  in  the 
depths  of  the  night  and  the  wilds  of 
the  mountain,  through  a  bewildering 
country  1  Has  it  been  forgotten  that 
she  had  here,  in  the  village  of  Lantriao, 
devoted  friends  and  the  safest  of  all 
retreats  1  Her  nurse,  the  good-wife  Pey- 
raque,  formerly  Justine  Lanion,  had 
written  her  a  second  letter,  about  six 
weeks  before,  and  Caroline,  remember- 
ing with  certainty  that  she  had  never 
mentioned  to  the  Marquis  or  to  any 
one  of  the  family  these  letters,  or  these 
people,  or  this  country,  had  accepted 
the  stem  suggestion  of  going  there  for 
a  month  or  so,  thus  making  sure  that 
all  traces  of  herself  would  be  entirely 
lost.  Thence  arose  her  precautions 
against  being  recognized  on  the  way, 
and  against  exciting  chance  curiosity  by 
asking  questions. 

She  had  gone  to  ^tampes  to  embrace 
her  sister,  and,  after  having  told  her  all 
and  intrusted  her  with  all,  except  the 
secret  feelings  which  disturbed  her,  she 
had  burned  her  ships  behind  her  by 
leaving  a  letter  which,  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  was  to  be  forwarded  to 
Madame  de  Villemer.  In  this  letter 
she  announced  that  she  had  gone 
abroad,  pretending  to  have  found  em- 
ployment there,  and  begging  that  no 
anxiety  should  be  felt  on  her  account. 

Cumbered  with  her  bundle,  she  was 
planning  to  leave  it  at  the  first  house 
where  she  could  effect  an  entrance, 
when  she  became  aware  of  a  train  of 
ox-teams  coming  behind  her.  She 
waited  for  it.  A  family  of  teamsters, 
young  and  old,  with  a  woman  holding 
a  child  asleep  imder  her  cape,  were 
transporting  some  great  hewn  logs, 
—  intended  to  serve  as  carpenters'  tim- 
ber, —  by  means  of  a  pair  of  solid  little 
wheels,  bound  with  ropes  to  each  end 
of  the  log.  There  were  six  of  these 
logs,  ejush  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen 
with  a  driver  walking  beside  them.  It 
was  a  caravan,  which  occupied  a  long 
space  on  the  road. 

"  Providence,"  thought  Caroline,  "  al- 
ways helps  those  who   rely  upon  it. 
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Here  are  carriages  to  choose  from  if  I 
am  weary." 

She  spoke  to  the  first  teamster.  He 
shook  his  head  :  he  understood  only  the 
dialect  of  the  country.  The  second 
stopped,  made  her  repeat  her  words, 
then  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  re- 
sumed his  walk  :  he  understood  no  bet- 
ter than  the  first.  A  third  made  signs 
for  her  to  address  his  wife,  who  was 
seated  on  one  of  the  logs,  her  feet  sup- 
ported by  a  rope.  Caroline  asked  her, 
as  she  walked  along,  if  they  were  going 
in  the  direction  of  Laussonne.  She  did 
not  wish  to  mention  the  name  of  Lan- 
triac,  which  was  nearer,  on  the  same« 
road.  The  woman  replied  in  French  of 
very  harsh  accent,  that  they  were  going 
to  Laussonne,  and  that  it  was  "  far  off, 
—  yes,  indeed  !  " 

"  Will  you  let  me  fasten  my  bundle 
to  one  of  these  logs  1 " 

The  woman  shook  her  head. 

"  Is  this  a  refusal  ]  "  returned  Caro- 
line. "  I  do  not  ask  it  for  nothing ;  I 
will  pay  you." 

The  same  response  came.  In  Caro- 
line's speech  the  mountaineer  had  un- 
denstood  only  the  name  of  Laussonne. 

Caroline  knew  nothing  of  the  dialect 
of  the  C^vennes.  It  had  formed  no  part 
of  the  early  education  she  had  received 
from  her  nurse.  The  music  of  Justine's 
accent,  however,  had  lingered  in  her 
memory,  and  she  caught  at  the  bright 
idea  of  imitating  it,  which  she  succeeded 
in  doing  so  well  that  the  ears  of  the 
peasant  woman  opened  at  once.  She 
understood  French  measured  out  in  this 
way,  and  even  spoke  it  herself  quite 
readily. 

'*  Sit  down  there,  behind,  on  the  next 
log,'*  said  she,  "  and  give  your  bundle 
to  my  husband.  Come  !  we  ask  nothing 
for  this,  my  daughter." 

Caroline  thanked  her  and  took  a  seat 
upon  the  log.  The  peasant  made  her 
a  stirrup  like  that  which  held  up  the 
.feet  of  his  wife,  (md  the  rustic  procession 
went  on  its  way  but  slightly  delayed  by 
the  ceremony.  The  husband,  who 
walked  close  at  hand,  made  no  attempt 
to  talk.  The  C^venol  is  grave,  and  if 
he  is  ever  curious,  be  will  not  deign  to 
let  the  fact  appear.  He  contents  him- 
self with  listening  afterward  to  the 
comments  of  the  women,  who  ask  infor- 


mation boldly ;  but  the  logs  were  long; 
and  Caroline  was  too  far  from  the  female 
mountaineer  to  be  in  danger  of  any 
cross-questioning. 

She  thus  passed  at  no  great  distanoe 
the  Red  Rock,  which  ^e  mistook  at 
first  for  an  enormous  mined  tower  ;  but 
she  recalled  the  stories  of  Justine  about 
this  curiosity  of  her  country,  and  recog- 
nized the  strange  dike,  the  indestructi- 
ble volcanic  monument,  through  whose 
pale  shadow  cast  by  the  moon  she  was 
now  journeying. 

The  narrow,  winding  road  rose  aboye 
the  torrent  little  by  little,  growing  bo 
contracted  that  Caroline  was  frightened 
to  see  her  feet  hanging  in  space  over 
these  awful  depths.  The  wheels  cut 
down  into  the  earth  soaked  by  the  rains 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  dizzy  slope ; 
but  the  little  oxen  never  swerved  in  the 
least  ;  the  driver  kept  on  singing, 
standing  a  little  way  off  when  he  could 
find  no  comfortable  place  near  his  lo^ 
and  the  nurse  had  a  fashion  of  swaying 
back  and  forth  that  seemed  to  mask  a 
vain  struggle  with  sleep. 

**  Bless  me  1 "  cried  Caroline  to  the 
husband,  ''have  you  no  fear  for  your 
wife  and  child  ? " 

He  understood  the  gesture,  if  not  the 
words,  and  called  out  to  his  wife  not  to 
drop  the  little  one,  then  launched  forth 
anew  in  a  dismal  air,  which  resembled  a 
religious  chant. 

Caroline  soon  became  used  to  the 
dizziness ;  she  would  not  be  tempted 
into  turning  her  back  to  the  precipice, 
as  the  peasant  motioned  for  her  to  da 
The  country  was  so  fine  and  so  strange, 
the  splendor  of  the  moon  made  it  look  so 
terrible,  that  she  was  unwilling  to  lose 
anything  of  the  novel  spectacle.  In 
the  angles  of  the  ascent,  when  the  oxen 
had  turned  the  fore  wheels,  and  the  log 
still  held  the  hind  wheels  to  their  former 
course  until  they  threatened  to  go  over 
the  brink,  the  astonished  traveller  unoon 
sciously  stiffened  herself  up  a  little  on  her 
stirrup  of  rope.  Then  the  driver  would 
speak  to  his  oxen  in  a  calm  and  gentle 
tone,  and  his  voice,  which  seemed  to 
adapt  their  docile  steps  to  the  least  un- 
evenness  of  the  ground,  reassured  Caro- 
line as  if  it  had  been  the  voice  of  a 
mysterious  spirit  shaping  her  destiny 

"  And  yet  why  should  I  be  afraid  V 
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flbe  aaked  herself.  ''Why  should  I 
ding  to  a  life  which  will  he  henceforth 
M  of  dread  i  —  to  a  succession  of  days 
which  in  prospect  are  a  hundred  times 
BMire  frightfiil  than  death  1  If  I  fell 
into  this  chasm,  I  should  he  instantly 
crushed.  And  even  if  I  suffered  an 
hour  or  two  before  my  death,  what 
would  that  be  oorapared  with  the  years 
of  BoiTow,  loneliness,  and  perhaps  de- 
spair, which  await  me  V 

We  see  that  Caroline  at  last  had 
owned  to  her  love  and  her  grief.  Their 
full  extent  she  had  not  yet  measured, 
and,  as  she  thought  about  that  instinc- 
tive love  of  life  which  had  just  made  her 
ladder,  bold  as  she  was  by  nature,  she 
tried  to  persuade  herself  that  it  was  a 
presentiment,  —  a  celestial  promise  of 
ipeedy  relief.  "Who  knows  1  Perhaps 
I  shall  forget  sooner  than  I  think. 
Have  I  any  right  to  wish  for  death] 
Cto  I  even  affoiti  to  give  way  to  grief, 
and  waste  my  strength  1  Can  my  sis- 
ter and  her  children  do  without  met 
Do  I  want  them  to  live  on  the  charity 
of  those  who  have  driven  me  away  ] 
Most  I  not  soon  go  to  work  again,  and, 
in  order  to  work,  shall  I  not  be  obliged 
to  forget  everything  that  is  not  work  ] " 

And  then  she  was  troubled  even  by 
her  own  courage.  "  What,"  she  said 
to  herself  again,  —  "  what  if  this  were 
only  a  snare  of  hope  !  "  Some  of  M.  de 
Yillemer's  words  came  back  to  her,  and 
certain  phrases  in  his  book  that  showed 
a  wonderful  amount  of  energy,  penetra- 
tion, and  perseverance.  Would  such  a 
man  give  up  a  plan  he  was  bent  upon, 
allowing  himself  to  be  deceived  by  strat- 
agem, and  would  he  not  have  in  its 
highest  power  that  divining  sense  which 
is  a  part  of  love  1 

"  I  have  acted  to  no  purpose ;  he  will 
find  me  again,  if  he  tries  to  find  me.  R 
ia  useless  for  me  to  have  come  here, 
though  I  am  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues 
0^  and  though  it  seems  impossible  for 
•ny  one  to  think  of  my  being  here 
"athcr  than  elsewhere ;  for  he  wiU  have 
that  gift  of  second  sight,  if  he  loves  me 
with  all  his  strength.  So  it  would  be 
Aildish  to  run  away  and  hide,  if  this 
▼ere  the  whole  of  my  defensive  resist- 
>i^*  My  heart  must  take  up  arms 
vgunst  him,  and  at  any  moment,  no 
Quitter  when,  I   must  sta^d  ready  to 


face  him,   and  say  to  him,  'Suffer  in 
vain  or  die  if  need  be ;  I  do  not  love 


!»»' 


you 

As  she  said  this,  Caroline  was  seized 
by  a  sudden  impulse  to  lean  forward, 
quit  the  stirrup,  and  let  herself  fall 
into  the  abyss.  At  last,  fatigue  over- 
came her  excitement;  the  road,  which 
stUl  led  upward,  was  not  so  steep,  and 
had  turned  away  from  the  cleft  of  the 
ravine,  leaving  all  danger  behind. 
Their  slow  progress,  the  monotonous 
swaying  of  the  log,  and  the  regular 
grinding  of  the  yokes  against  the  pole, 
had  a  quieting  effect  upon  her.  She 
watched  the  rocks  as  they  passed  slowly 
before  her,  under  their  fantastic  lights, 
and  the  tree-tops,  whose  budding  leafage 
resembled  transparent  clouds.  It  be- 
came quite  cold  as  they  rose  above  the 
valleys,  and  the  keen  air  was  benumb- 
ing. The  torrent  vanished  into  the 
depths,  bat  its  strong,  fresh  voice  filled 
the  night  with  wild  harmonies.  Caro- 
line felt  her  eyelids  growing  heavy. 
Judging  it  could  not  be  for  from  Lan- 
triac,  and  not  wanting  to  be  carried  to 
Laussonne,  she  jumped  to  the  ground 
and  walked  on  to  rouse  herself. 

She  knew  Lantriac  was  in  a  moun- 
tain gorge  and  that  she  would  be  very 
near  it  when  she  had  lost  sight  of  the 
torrent  of  the  Cragne.  At  the  end  of  a 
half-hour's  walk,  in  fact,  she  saw  the 
outlines  of  houses  above  the  rocks,  re- 
claimed her  bundle,  made  the  peasant 
take  some  money,  though  not  without 
diflBculty,  evaded  the  curiosity  of  his 
wife,  and  stayed  behind  to  let  them 
pass  through  the  village,  exposed  to  the 
barking  of  the  dogs  and  disturbing  the 
rest  of  the  villagers  whom  she  hoped  to 
find  sound  asleep  again  on  her  own 
arrival. 

But  nothing  disturbs  the  sleep  of  the 
dwellers  in  a  Velay  hamlet,  and  nothing 
awakens  their  dogs.  The  procession 
of  timber  went  along ;  the  teamsters 
still  singing,  the  wheels  rumbling  heav- 
ily over  the  blocks  of  lava  which,  under 
pretext  of  paving  the  streets,  in  these 
inhospitable  villages,  form  a  system  of 
defence  far  more  impassably  sure  than 
the  perilous  roads  by  which  you  arrive. 

Caroline,  noticing  the  deep  silence 
which  followed  upon  the  noise  of  the 
wheels,   ventured   resolutely   into    the 
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narrow  and  almost  perpendicular  ^reet 
which  was  supposed  to  continue  the 
highway.  Here  her  knowledge  of  the 
place  came  to  a  sudden  stop.  Justine 
had  never  described  the  position  of  her 
house.  The  traveller,  wishing  to  glide 
in  quietly  and  arrange  with  the  family 
to  keep  her  incognito,  resolved  t^  avoid 
knocking  anywhere  or  waking  any  one, 
and  to  wait  for  day,  which  could  not  be 
long  in  dawning.  She  laid  her  bundle 
dov^'n  beside  her  on  a  wooden  bench, 
and  took  her  seat  under  the  pent-house 
of  the  first  cottage  she  came  to.  She 
gazed  at  the  queer  fantastic  picture 
made  by  the  roofs,  brought  into  uneven 
and  hard  relief  against  the  white  clouds 
of  the  sky.  The  moon  passed  into  the 
narrow  zone  left  open  between  the  neigh- 
boring pent-houses.  The  basin  of  a  little 
fountain  caught  the  clear  moonlight  in 
full,  and  a  quarter  of  its  circle  sparkled 
under  the  fall  of  a  slender  spray  of 
water  from  the  rock.  The  peaceful 
aspect  and  continuous  measured  sound 
of  this  silvery  water  soon  lulled  our 
exhausted  traveller  to  sleep. . 

"  Here  is  certainly  a  change  within 
three  days,"  said  she  to  herself,  placing 
her  bundle  so  as  to  make  it  a  rest  for 
her  weary  head.  "  Only  last  Thursday, 
nevertheless,  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix,  in 
a  dress  of  tulle,  her  neck  and  arms 
loaded  with  rare  pearls,  and  her  hair 
full  of  camellias,  was  dancing  with  the 
Marquis  de  Villemer,  under  the  light  of 
countless  tapers,  in  one  of  the  richest 
of  Parisian  drawing-rooms.  What  would 
M.  de  Villemer  say  now  if  he  could  see 
this  pretended  queen  of  the  ball-room, 
wrapped  in  coarse  woollen,  lying  at  the 
door  of  a  shed,  her  feet  almost  in  the 
flowing  water  and  her  hands  stiff  with 
the  coldl  Happily  the  moon  is  beau- 
tiful, —  and  her6  it  is  striking  two 
o'clock  !  Well,  there  is  an  hour  more 
to  be  spent  here,  and  since  sleep  will 
come  whether  or  no,  why,  then,  let  it  be 
welcome." 


XXL 


At  daybreak  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix 
was  awakened  by  the  hens  clucking  and 
scratching  around  her.  She  rose  and 
walked  on,  looking  at  the  doors  of  the 


houses  as  they  opened  one  by  one,  and 
saying  to  herself  with  reason  that  in  a 
hunlet  so  small  and  stowed  so  cloae 
among  the  rocks,  she  could  not  stray 
far  without  finding  the  face  she  .sought. 

But  here  a  difficulty  presented  itsel£ 
Was  she  sure  of  recognizing  this  nurse^ 
whom  she  had  never  seen  since  she  was 
ten  years  old  1  She  had  Justine's  voice 
and  accent  in  her  memory  far  more 
clearly  than  her  &ce.  She  followed  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  road  as  far  as 
the  last  house  behind  the  rock,  and 
there  she  saw  written  on  the  door 
^*  Peyraque  Lanion."  A  horseshoe  nailed 
over  this  sign  indicated  his  occupation 
of  farrier. 

Justine  had  risen  firet,  as  was  her 
custom,  while  the  closed  calico  curtains 
of  the  bed  shaded  the  last  nap  of  M. 
Peyraque.  The  principal  apartment  on 
this  ground-floor  showed  the  comfort 
of  a  well-to-do  household,  and  the  mark 
of  this  easy  competence  consisted  par- 
ticularly in  the  garniture  of  the  ceilings 
which  was  trellised  with  racks  of  monu- 
mental supplies  of  vegetables  and  divers 
rural  commodities ;  but  the  strict  clean- 
liness, a  rare  deviation  from  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country,  removed  everything 
which  might  oflend  the  eye  or  the  sense 
of  smell. 

Justine  was  lighting  her  fire,  and 
preparing  to  make  the  soup  her  bus* 
band  was  to  find  smoking  hot  on  his 
awakening,  when  she  saw  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Geneix  come  in  with  her  hood  on,  car- 
rying her  bundle.  She  east  a  look  of 
perplexity  upon  the  stranger,  and  said 
at  last,  "  What  have  you  to  sell  ?  " 

Caroline,  hearing  Peyraque  snore  be- 
hind his  curtain,  put  her  finger  to  her 
lips  and  threw  her  hood  back  on  her 
shoulders.  Justine  stood  still  an  in- 
stant, suppressed  a  cry  of  joy,  and 
opened  her  stout  arms  with  rapture. 
She  had  recognized  her  child.  "  Come, 
come  ! "  said  she,  leading  her  toward  a 
little  break-neck  staircase  at  the  fai^ 
ther  end  of  the  entry,  "your  room  is 
all  ready.  We  have  been  hoping  for 
you  every  day  this  year."  And  she 
called  to  her  husband,  "Get  up,  Pey- 
raque, at  once,  and  shut  the  door. 
Here  is  news,  O,  such  good  news ! " 

The  little  chamber,  whitewashed  and 
furnished  in  rustic  fashion,  was,   like 
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tiie  lower  room,  of  irreproachable  neat- 
DesB.  The  yiew  was  magnificent;  and 
bktBsoming  fruit-trees  came  up  to  the 
kjd  (^  the  window.  "It  is  a  para- 
dise ! "  exclaimed  Caroline  to  the  good 
voman.  "It  only  needs  a  little  fire, 
vhich  you  are  going  to  make  for  me. 
I  am  cold  and  hungry,  but  happy  to  see 
jMi  and  be  with  you.  I  must  tell  you 
something,  first  of  alL  I  don't  want  it 
known  here  who  I  am.  My  reasons 
are  good  ones,  and  you  shall  know  them ; 
they  will  meet  your  approval.  Let  us 
beg^  by  agreeing  on  our  facts;  you 
have  lived  at  Brioude  1 " 

"Yes;  I  was  in  service  there  before 
I  was  manied." 

'^Brioude  is  a  long  way  from  here. 
Is  there  any  one  from  that  country  in 
Lantriac?*' 

"  No  one  ;  and  strangers  never  come. 
There  is  no  road  except  for  ox-carts." 

'*  I  saw  that  myself.  Then  you  can 
pass  me  off  for  some  one  you  knew  at 
Brioude?'' 

"Very  easily,  —  the  daughter  of  my 
pld  mistress." 

"  No ;  I  *m  not  to  be  a  young  lady." 

"  But  she  was  not  a  young  lady ;  she 
vss  a  little  tradeswoman." 

"That's  it;  but  I  must  have  an 
occupation." 

''Wait  a  minute!  —  that's  easy 
enough.  Be  a  pedler  of  small  wares, 
hke  the  one  I  am  speaking  of." 

**  But  then  I  shaJl  have  to  sell  some- 
thmg." 

"Ill  see  to  that.  Besides,  you  are 
sappoeed  to  have  made  your  rounds, 
and  I  shall  have  detained  you  here  as  a 
matter  of  friendship ;  for  you  are  going 
tosUyl" 

"  A  month,  at  least." 

"You  must  stay  always.  We  will 
find  you  something  to  do,  never  fear. 
But,  let 's  see ;  what  shall  be  your 
nameV 

"Charlette  ;  you  called  me  that  when 
I  was  a  little  thing ;  so  it  will  not  give 
you  any  trouble.  I  am  supposed  to  be 
a  widow,  and  you  must  say  *  thou '  to 
ae." 

"Just  as  I  used  to.  Good!  it  is 
agreed.  But  how  will  you  dress,  my 
*atf  Charlette  ?  " 

"Like  this.     You  see  it 's  not  luxuri- 

008." 


"It's  not  very  rich,  to  be  sure; 
though  it  will  pass;  but  this  lovely 
blond  hair  of  yours  will  attract  the  eye ; 
and  a  city  bonnet  wiU  be  a  wonder." 

'*  I  thought  of  that ;  so  I  bought  at 
Brioude  one  of  the  head-dresses  worn 
there.  I  have  it  in  my  travelling-bag, 
and  I  'm  going  to  don  my  costume  at 
once  for  fear  of  a  surprise." 

"Then  I'll  go  at  once  and  get  you 
some  breakfast.  You  will  eat  with 
Peyraque,  I  take  iti" 

"And  with  you,  I  hope.  To-morrow 
I  mean  to  help  you  about  the  house 
and  in  the  kitchen." 

"  O,  you  may  pretend  to  do  that !  I 
don't  want  you  to  spoil  those  little 
hands  I  used  to  take  such  care  o£ 
Now  I  'm  going  to  see  if  Peyraque  is 
up,  and  let  him  know  what  has  been 
agreed  upon;  then  you  must  tell  us 
why  there  is  need  of  aU  thia  mystery." 

While  talking,  Justine  had  kindled 
the  wood  already  in  the  fireplace.  She 
had  filled  the  pitchers  with  pure  cold 
water,  which  had  trickled  fro^  the  rock, 
coming  through  an  earthen  pipe  to  the 
toilet-table  of  her  little  chamber,  and 
then  down  into  the  kitchen  sink.  This 
was  an  invention  of  Peyraque's,  who 
prided  himself  on  having  ideas  of  his  own. 

Half  an  hour  afterward  Caroline, 
whose  simple  attire  marked  no  particu- 
lar station,  put  up  her  fine  hair  under 
the  little  head-dress  from  Brioude,  less 
scantily  contrived,  and  more  prettily 
curved  than  the  round  dish-eover  — 
which,  like  it,  is  of  black  felt  trimmed 
with  velvet  —  worn  by  the  women  of 
Velay.  It  was  all  in  vain  ;  she  was  still 
charming  in  spite  of  the  weariness  that 
dimmed  the  large  eyes  "  green  like  the 
sea,"  formerly  so  bepraised  by  the  Mar- 
chioness. 

The  soup  of  rice  and  potatoes  was 
quickly  served  in  a  small  room  where 
Peyraque  at  odd  moments  did  a  little 
carpenter-work.  The  good  man  thought 
this  an  unsuitable  reception,  and  wanted 
to  sweep  away  the  shavings.  "  On  the 
contrary,"  said  his  wife,  spreading  the 
chips  and  sawdust  over  the  floor,  "  you 
don't  understand  at  all !  She  will  think 
it  a  pretty  carpet.  0  you  don't  know 
her  yet !  She  is  a  daughter  of  the  good 
Providence,  this  one  is ! " 
^  Caroline    made    acquaintance    with 
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Peyraque  hj  embracing  him.  He  was 
a  man  of  about  sixty  years,  still  very 
robust  though  thin,  of  medium  height, 
and  plain-featured,  like  most  of  the 
mountaineers  in  this  region;  but  that 
his  austere  and  even  stern  countenance 
bore  the  stamp  of  integrity  was  evident 
at  the  first  glance.  His  rare  smile  was 
remarkably  genial.  You  saw  in  it  real 
affection  and  sincerity,  which  were  all 
the  more  unmistakable  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  never  lavished  demon- 
stratively. 

Justine  also  had  rigid  features,  and  a 
blunt  way  of  speaking.  She  was  a 
strong  generous  character.  An  earnest 
Roman  Catholic,  she  respected  the  si- 
lence of  her  husband  who  was  of  Prot- 
estant descent,  nominally  converted  in- 
deed, but  a  free-thinker  if  there  ever 
was  one.  Caroline  knew  these  circum- 
stances and  was  touched  to  see  the 
delicate  respect  which  this  superior 
woman  knew  how  to  weave  into  her 
love  for  her  husband.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix, 
the  daughter  of  a  very  weak  man,  and 
the  sister  of  an  inefficient  woman,  owed 
the  great  courage  she  possessed  first  to 
her  mother,  who  was  of  C6venol  parent- 
age, and  afterward  to  the  ideas  Justine 
had  given  her  in  early  life.  She  per- 
ceived this  very  clearly  when  she  found 
herself  seated  between  this  old  couple 
whose  precise  language  and  notions 
caused  her  neither  fear  nor  surprise. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  milk  of  her  moun- 
tain nurse  had  passed  into  her  whole 
being,  and  as  if  she  were  there  in  the 
presence  of  types  with  which  she  had 
already  been  made  familiar  in  some  pre- 
vious existence. 

"  My  friends,"  said  she,  when  Justine 
had  brought  her  the  cream  of  the  des- 
sert, while  Peyraque  washed  down  his 
soup  with  a  draught  of  hot  wine,  fol- 
lowed up  before  long  with  a  draught  of 
black  coffee,  "  I  promised  to  tell  you 
my  story  and  here  it  is  in  few  words. 
One  of  the  sons  of  my  old  lady  had 
some  idea  of  marrying  me.*' 

"  Ah,  indeed  1  that  might  well  be," 
said  Justine. 

"  You  are  right,  because  our  char- 
acters and  ideas  are  alike.  Any  one 
ought  to  have  foreseen  that,  and  I  my- 
self first  of  alL** 


"  And  the  mother,  too ! "  said  Pej- 
raqua 

"  Well,  no  one  seems  to  have  thought 
of  it;  and  the  son  surprised  and  even 
angered  the  mother  when  he  told  her 
he  loved  me." 

"  And  you  1"  asked  Justine. 

"I  —  I  —  why  he  never  told  me  of  it 
at  all ;  and,  as  I  knew  I  was  not  noble 
enough  or  wealthy  enough  for  him,  I 
should  never  have  allowed  him  to  think 
ofit** 

«  Yes,  that 's  right !  "  returned  Pey- 
raque. 

**  And  it 's  true  !  "  added  Justine. 

'*  Then  I  saw  I  could  not  stay  a  day 
longer,  and  at  the  first  angry  word  from 
the  mother  I  went  aw^ay  without  seeing 
the  son  again ;  but  the  son  would  have 
hurried  after  me  if  I  had  remained  with 
my  sister.  The  Marchioness  wanted  me 
to  stay  a  little  to  have  an  explanation 
with  him,  to  tell  him  I  did  not  love 
him  —  " 

''That  is  what  ought  to  have  been 
done,  perhaps,"  said  Peyraque. 

Caroline  was  forcibly  impressed  by 
the  austere  logic  of  the  peasant.  *'  Yea, 
unquestionably,"  thought  she,  '*  my 
courage  ought  to  have  been  pushed 
thus  far." 

And,  as  she  still  kept  silence,  the 
nurse,  enlightened  by  the  penetration 
of  a  loving  heart,  said  to  her  husband, 
sharply,  "  Stop  talking  there,  you  !  How 
you  run  on !  How  do  you  know  she 
did  n*t  love  him,  this  poor  child  ?  " 

''  Ah  !  that,  that  is  another  thing," 
replied  Peyraque,  bowing  his  serious, 
thoughtful  head,  which  now  looked  no- 
bler for  the  sense  of  delicate  pity,  ex- 
pressed upon  his  face. 

Caroline  was  touched  in  an  unspeak- 
able degree  by  the  straightforwardness 
of  this  simple  friendship,  which  with 
one  word  touched  the  sorest  spot  in  her 
wound.  What  she  had  not  had  strength 
or  confidence  to  tell  her  sister,  she  was 
impelled  not  to  disguise  from  these 
hearts,  so  thoroughly  true  and  so  able 
to  read  her  own.  "Well,  my  friends, 
you  are  right,"  said  she,  taking  their 
bands.  "  I  should  not  perhaps  have 
been  able  to  lie  to  you,  for,  in  spite  of 
myself,  I  —  I  do  love  him  1 " 

Hardly  had  she  spoken  the  words, 
when  she  was  seized  with  terror,  and 
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looked  around  as  if  Urbain  might  have 
been  there  to  hear  them ;  then  she 
burst  mto  tears  at  the  thought  that  he 
oerer  would  hear  them. 

''Courage,  my  daughter,  the  Lord 
will  aid  you,"  exclaimed  Peyraque, 
nsng. 

''And  we  will  aid  you,  too,"  said 
Jostine,  embracing  her.  "  We  will 
hide  you,  we  will  love  you,  we  will  pray 
fiaryou!" 

She  led  her  back  to  her  room,  un- 
dressed her,  and  made  her  lie  down, 
with  motherly  care  that  she  should  be 
warm  and  not  see  the  sun  shining  in 
too  early  on  her  bed.  Then  she  went 
down  to  apprise  her  neighbors  of  the 
anriva]  from  Brioude  of  a  person  named 
Charlette,  to  answer  all  their  questions, 
mentioning  her  paleness  and  her  beauty 
that  these  might  not  strike  them  too 
forcibly.  She  took  pains  to  tell  them 
aho  that  the  speech  of  Brioude  was  not 
St  all  like  that  of  the  mountains,  so 
Charlette  would  be  unable  to  talk  with 
them.  "  Ah !  the  poor  creature,"  re- 
plied the  gossips.  "She  will  find  it 
very  dull  and  tiresome  with  us  !  " 

A  week  later,  after  having  informed 
her  sister,  in  the  proper  time  and  place, 
of  her  safe  arrival,  Caroline  gave  her 
lome  detailed  account  of  her  new  mode 
of  life.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
hiding  her  actual  sorrow,  she  was  tiy- 
ing  to  reassure  her  sister,  and  to  divert 
her  own  thoughts  by  affecting  an  inde- 
pendence far  from  being  so  complete  or 
ft)  real  as  it  seemed. 

"  Yon  can  form  no  idea  of  the  care 
they  take  of  me,  these  Peyraques.  Jus- 
ting is  always  the  same  noble  woman, 
with  a  heart  like  an  angel's,  whom  you 
know,  and  whom  our  father  could  not 
bear  to  see  going  away  from  us.  So  it 
is  saying  more  than  a  little  to  declare 
that  her  husband  is  worthy  of  her.  He 
has  even  more  intelligence,  although  he 
is  slower  of  comprehension ;  but  what 
he  does  understand  is  as  if  engraved 
^  marble  without  spot  or  blemish.  I 
Msore  you  I  am  not  weary  a  single 
BKKnent  with  them.  I  could  be  alone 
inuch  more  than  I  am,  for  my  little 
w«n  is  free  from  all  intrusion  of  ser- 
^ts,  and  I  can  dream  without  being 
dirturbed ;  but  I  rarely  feel  the  need  of 
ttds :  I  am  contented  among  these  wor- 


thy people,  I  am  conscious  of  being 
loved. 

"They  have,  besides,  something  of 
intellectual  life,  like  most  of  the  people 
here.  They  inquire  about  thin^  in 
the  world  without ;  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  find  in  a  kind  of  blind  alley, 
among  such  wild  moimtains,  a  peasantry 
with  so  many  notions  foreign  to  their 
own  necessities  and  habits.  Their  chil- 
dren, their  neighbors,  and  their  friends 
impress  me  as  active,  intelligent,  and 
honest,  while  Peyraque  tells  me  it  is 
the  same  in  villages  farther  still  from 
all  civilization. 

"  As  an  offset  to  this,  the  dwellers  in 
the  little  groups  of  cottages  scattered 
over  the  mountain,  those  who  are  only 
peasants,  shepherds,  or  laborers,  live  in 
an  apathy  beyond  all  comprehension. 
The  other  day  I  asked  a  woman  the 
name  of  a  river  which  formed  a  magnifi- 
cent cascade  not  more  than  a  hundred 
paces  from  her  house.  '  That  is  water/ 
she  replied.  '  But  the  water  has  a 
name,  hasn't  it)'  'I  will  ask  my 
husband ;  I  don't  know  myself ;  we  wo- 
men always  call  aU  the  rivers  water.' 

"  The  husband  knew  enough  to  tell 
me  the  names  of  the  torrent  and  the 
cascade  ;  but  when  I  asked  for  those  of 
the  mountains  on  the  horizon,  he  said 
he  knew  nothing  about  them,  he  had 
never  been  there.  *  But  you  must  have 
heard  that  those  are  the  C^ venues)' 

'' '  Perhaps  so  !  The  Mezenc  and  the 
Gerbier  de  Jones  [sheaf  or  stack  of 
reeds]  are  over  there,  but  I  don't  know 
which  they  are.' 

*'  I  pointed  them  out  to  him ;  they 
are  easily  recognized,  —  Mezenc,  the 
loftiest  of  the  peaks,  and  the  Gerbier, 
an  elegant  cone,  which  holds  in  its 
crater  reeds  and  swamp-grasses.  Only, 
the  good  man  would  not  even  look.  It 
was  all  precisely  the  same  to  him.  He 
showed  me  the  *  grottos  of  the  ancient 
savages,'  that  is,  a  kind  of  Gallic  or 
Celtic  village  hollowed  out  of  the  rock, 
with  the  same  precautions  that  beasts 
of  the  wilderness  use  to  conceal  their 
dens ;  for  you  can  examine  this  rock 
and  foHow  it  without  discovering  any- 
thing unusual  unless  you  know  the 
path  which  penetrates  this  labyrinth 
and  its  habitations.  Ah,  my  dear  Oar 
mOlCy  am  I  not  here  a  little  like  those 
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'  ancient  savages,'  who,  for  fear  of  intru- 
sion, hid  themselves  in  caves  and  sought 
their  peace  in  forgetfulness  of  the  whole 
world  1 

'^  At  all  events,  the  inhabitants  of  La 
Roche  impress  me  as  being  the  direct  de- 
scendants of  those  poor  Celts,  hidden  in 
their  rock,  and,  as  it  were,  bound  to  it. 
I  looked  at  the  wOman,  with  bare  legs 
and  dull  eyes,  who  conducted  us  into 
the  grottos,  and  asked  myself  whether 
three  or  four  thousand  years  had  really 
passed  away  since  her  ancestors  took 
root  in  these  stones. 

"  You  see  I  go  out,  for  prudence  does 
not  require  the  in-door  life,  which  you 
feared  for  me.  On  the  contrary,  havmg 
nothing  to  read  here,  I  feel  the  need  of 
strolling  about,  and  my  movements  sur- 
prise the  good  people  of  Lantriac  much 
less  than  a  mysterious  retreat  would  do. 
I  run  no  risk  of  meeting  strangers. 
You  saw  me  set  out  in  clothing  that 
would  not  attract  attention  in  the  least. 
Besides,  I  have  a  black  felt  hat,  larger 
than  those  worn  here,  which  shades  my 
face  quite  nicely.  In  case  of  need,  too, 
I  can  conceal  it  entirely  under  the 
brown  hood  I  brought  with  me,  which 
the  capricious  weather  gives  me  an  ex- 
cuse for  wearing  in  my  walks.  I  am 
not  just  like  the  women  of  the  country ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  my  appearance 
to  create  a  sensation  in  the  places  where 
I  go. 

"  Then,  too,  I  have  a  pretext  for  go- 
ing out,  which  accounts  for  everything. 
Justine  has  a  little  trade  in  small  wares 
and  gives  me  charge  of  a  box  whose  con- 
tents I  offer  for  sale,  while  Peyraque,  who 
is  a  farrier,  busies  himself  with  visiting 
sick  animals.  This  enables  me  to  go 
into  the  houses  and  observe  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  country.  I 
sell  but  little,  for  the  women  are  so  ab- 
sorbed in  their  lace-making  that  they 
never  mend  for  their  husbands,  their 
children,  or  themselves.  Here  is  the 
triumph  of  rags  worn  with  pride. 
Their  devotion  to  their  one  occupation 
is  so  passionate  as  to  exclude  all  mate- 
rial well-being  and  all  cleanliness  even, 
as  a  profane  superfluity.  Avarice  finds 
its  accoimt  in  this,  and  vanity  also,  for 
if  Justine  gave  me  jewelry  to  sell  I 
should  soon  have  customers  more  eager 
for  that  than  for  linen  and  shoes. 


"They  produce  all  those  marveUoiu 
black  and  white  laces,  which  yoa  have 
seen  Justine  make  at  our  house.  It  is 
wonderful  to  see,  here  among  the  moun- 
tains, this  fairy-like  work  coming  from 
the  hands  of  these  poor  creatures,  and 
the  trifling  sum  they  realize  shocks  the 
traveller.  They  would  cheerfully  give 
you  for  twenty  sous  what  they  ask 
twenty  francs  for  in  Paris,  if  they  were 
allowed  to  trade  with  the  consumer; 
but  this  is  strictly  forbidden.  Under 
the  pretext  of  having  furnished  silk, 
thread,  and  patterns,  the  dealer  monop- 
olizes and  sets  a  price  on  their  work.  In 
vam  you  offer  to  supply  the  peasant- 
woman  with  materials  and  pay  her 
well.  The  poor  woman  sighs,  looks  at 
the  money,  shakes  her  head,  and  replies 
that  she  will  not  risk  losing  the  patron- 
age of  *her  master'  in  order  to  profit 
by  the  liberality  of  a  person  who  wiH 
not  employ  her  permanently,  and  whom 
she  may  possibly  never  see  again.  And 
then  all  these  women  are  pious,  or  pre- 
tend to  be  so.  Those  who  are  sincere 
have  sworn  by  the  Virgin  and  the  saints 
not  to  sell  to  individnals,  and  one  is 
forced  to  honor  their  respect  for  a  prom- 
ise given.  Those  who  make  religion  a 
regular  profession  (and  I  see  there  are 
more  such  than  one  would  suppose)  are 
conscious  of  being  always  under  the 
hand  and  beneath  the  eye  of  the  priests, 
nuns,  monks,  and  seminarists,  with 
whom  this  country  is  literally  sown  and 
covered  even  in  the  most  uninhabitable 
places.  The  convents  have  the  work 
done ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  under 
conditions  of  trade  still  more  lucrative 
than  those  of  the  dealers.  You  can  see, 
in  the  vestibules  of  the  churches  even, 
the  women  from  the  village  in  a  sort  of 
community,  sitting  in  a  circle,  making 
their  bobbins  fly  as  they  murmur  lita- 
nies or  chant  offices  in  Latin;  which 
does  not,  however,  prevent  them  from 
gazing  curiously  at  the  passers-by  and 
exchanging  remarks,  while  they  reply 
ora  pro  nobis  to  the  gray,  black,  or  blue 
sister  who  oversees  the  work  and  the 
psalmody. 

'*  These  women  are  generally  kind 
and  hospitable.  Their  children  inter- 
est me,  and  when  I  find  those  who  are 
ill,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  point  out 
the  more  simple  attentions  that  should 
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be  giren  them.  There  is  either  great 
igtiorance  or  great  indifference  on  this 
point  Maternity  here  is  rather  pas- 
Booate  than  tender.  It  is  as  if  they 
tdd  you  that  children  are  created  for 
the  single  purpose  of  learning  how  to 
Boffer. 

'*  Peyraque's  buBJness,  as  his  seryices 
are  much  in  demand,  leads  us  into  some 
aimost  inaccessible  places  on  the  moun- 
tain, giving  me  a  chance  to  see  the 
finest  landscapes  in  the  world,  for  this 
wonderful  country  is  like  a  dream,  — 
and  mj  own  life  is  a  strange  dream  also, 
is  it  not  1 

''Our  fashion  of  going  in  search  of 
adyentures  is  quite  primitiye.  Peyraque 
baa  a  little  cart,  which  he  is  pleased  to 
denominate  a  carriage,  because  it  has  an 
awning  of  canyas,  which  somewhat  am- 
bitiously pretends  to  shelter  us.  He 
bainesses  to  this  yehicle  now  an  intrep- 
id little  mule,  and  now  a  pony,  spirited 
but  gentle,  all  skin  and  bone  like  its 
owner,  but  like  him,  too,  neyer  flinch- 
ing at  anything.  So,  while  Justine's 
ddest  son,  just  returned  from  the  regi- 
ment^ where  he  has  been  shoeing  artil- 
lery horses,  continues  his  trade  under 
tbe  paternal  roof,  his  father  and  I  wan- 
der oyer  hill  and  vale  without  regard  to 
the  weather.  Justine  pretends  this 
does  me  so  much  good  that  I  must  stay 
with  her  'always,*  and  yows  she  will 
find  some  way  for  me  to  earn  our  live- 
lihood without  humiliating  myself  to 
aenre  any  great  lady. 

"Alas!  I  never  felt  humiliated  so 
long  as  1  knew  I  was  loved  ;  and  then  I 
loved  so  sincerely  in  return  !  Do  you 
know  it  saddens  me  no  longer  to  receive 
a  blessing  every  morning  from  that  poor 
old  Marchioness,  and  not  only  so,  but  I 
am  quite  uneasy,  alarmed  about  her  even, 
M  if  I  felt  she  could  not  live  witlwut 
*el  God  grant  she  may  soon  forget 
ine,  that  my  place  may  already  have 
been  filled  by  one  less  fatal  than  I  to 
ber  peace.  But  will  she  be  cared  for, 
niorallj  speaking,  as  I  cared  for  her] 
Vill  her  fanciful  whims  be  understood, 
the  dulness  of  her  leisure  hours  charmed 
»*ay,  or  her  children  spoken  of  as  she 
fc^es  to  hear  them  spoken  of  ]  On  my 
•niyal  here,  I  drank  in  the  free  air  with 
^  breaths ;  I  gazed  at  this  grand, 
logged   scenery  which  I  had  felt  so 


strong  a  wish  to  know.  I  said  to  my- 
self, *  Here  1  am  then  free  !  I  shall  go 
where  I  please  ;  I  will  talk  as  little  as  I 
please ;  1  shall  no  longer  write  the  same 
letter  ten  times  a  day  to  ten  different 
people  ;  1  shall  not  live  in  a  hot-house ; 
I  shall  not  breathe  the  sharp  perfumes 
of  flowers  distilled  by  chemical  processes, 
or  of  plants  half  dead  on  the  window- 
sills ;  I  shall  drink  from  the  breeze 
hawthorn  and  wild  thyme  in  their  real 
fragrance.'  Yes,  I  said  all  this  to 
myself,  and  I  could  not  rejoice.  I  saw 
my  poor  friend  sad  and  lonely,  perhaps 
weeping  for  having  made  me  weep  so 
much ! 

*'But  she  chose  this,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance, it  was  necessary.  I  have  no 
right  to  blame  her  for  a  moment  of 
unjust  auger.  The  mother  thought 
only  of  her  son,  and  such  a  son  well 
deserves  all  a  mother's  sacrifice.  Per- 
haps she  calls  me  hard  and  ungrateful 
for  not  falling  in  with  her  plans,  and  I 
often  ask  myself  if  I  ought  not  to  haye 
fallen  in  with  them  :  but  I  always  an- 
swer  that  the  end  would  not  have  been 

attained.    The  Mai-quis  de  V is  not 

one  of  those  men  who  can  be  sent  off 
with  a  few  commonplaces  of  cool  disdain. 
Besides,  you  have  no  right  to  act  thus 
toward  one  who,  far  from  declaring  his 
passion,  has  surrounded  you  with  re- 
spect and  delicate  affection.  In  vain  I 
seek  some  language,  half  cold,  half  ten- 
der, which  1  might  have  used  in  telling 
him  that  I  hold  his  mother's  happiness 
and  his  own  equally  sacred :  I  do  not 
find  in  myself  the  requisite  tact  or  skilL 
Either  the  real  friendship  I  have  for 
him  would  have  deceived  him  as  to  my 
feelings,  leading  him  to  think  I  was 
sacrificing  myself  to  a  sense  of  duty,  or 
my  firmness  would  have  offended  him, 
as  if  I  were  parading  a  virtue  whoso  aid 
he  has  never  given  me  occasion  to  in- 
voke. No,  no  !  it  could  not  be,  it  ought 
not  to  be. 

*'  I  have  an  impression  that  the  Mar- 
chioness hinted  that  I  might  tell  him  I 
bad  an  engagement,  another  love.  For 
Heaven*s  sake,  let  her  invent  all  she 
will  now  !  Let  her  sacrifice  my  life  and 
that  which  I  hold  still  more  sacred,  if 
need  be.  I  have  left  the  field  clear: 
but,  for  my  own  part,  I  could  never 
have  improvised  a  romance  for  the  occa- 
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■ion.  And  would  he  have  been  duped 
byiti 

"  Camille,  you  will  see  him,  jou  have 
doubtless  already  seen  him  again  since 
that  first  visit,  when  you  admitted  it 
was  hard  for  you  to  play  your  part. 
You  say  it  made  you  very  unhappy  to 
see  him ;  he  was  almost  distracted  — 
He  is  certainly  calm  now.  He  has  so 
much  moral  strength,  he  will  under- 
stand so  well  that  I  must  never  see  him 
again  1  However,  be  on  your  guard  ! 
He  is  very  keen.  Tell  him  my  nature 
is  a  cold  one  —  no,  not  that ;  he 
would  n't  believe  it.  But  speak  of  my 
invincible  pride.  That  is  true ;  yes,  I 
am  proud,  I  feel  it !  And  if  I  were  not, 
should  I  deserve  his  affection  1 

"  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  liked 
if  I  had  become  really  unworthy  of  his 
regard,  —  not  the  mother ;  not  she  ! 
no,  never !  She  is  too  upright,  too 
pious,  too  pure  in  heart ;  but  the  Duke, 
I  mean.  Now,  I  can  recaU  a  number 
of  things  which  I  did  not  understand, 
and  they  appear  in  a  new  light.  The 
Duke  is  excellent;  he  worships  his 
brother.  I  believe  his  wife,  who  is  an 
angel,  will  purify  his  life  and  thoughts ; 
but  at  S^val,  when  he  told  me  to  save 
his  brother  at  any  cost,  —  I  think  of  it 
now,  and  I  blush  to  think  of  it ! 

"  Ah,  that  I  might  be  aUowed  to  dis- 
appear, that  I  might  be  allowed  to  for- 
get all !  For  a  year  I  believed  myself 
calm,  worthy,  happy.  One  day,  one 
hour  has  spoiled  the  whole.  With  one 
word,  Madame  de  Yillemer  has  poisoned 
all  the  memories  I  had  hoped  to  carry 
away  unsoiled, —  memories  which  now 
I  dare  not  dwell  upon.  In  truth, 
Camille,  you  were  right  in  saying,  as 
you  sometimes  did,  that  one  should  not 
be  too  ingenuous,  that  I  ventured  out 
into  life  too  quixotically.  This  will 
serve  me  as  a  lesson,  and  I  will  re- 
nounce friendship  as  well  as  love.  I  ask 
myself  why  I  should  not  from  this  time 
onward  break  off  all  relations  with  a 
world  so  full  of  dangers  and  snares,  why 
I  should  not  accept  my  misery  more 
bravely  indeed  than  I  have  done.  I 
could  create  some  resources  in  this 
province  even,  remote  as  it  is  in  point 
of  civilization.  I  could  not  be  a  school- 
mistress, as  Justine  imagined  last  year ; 
the    clergy   have  usurped    everything 


here,  and  the  good  sisters  wonlci  noi 
let  me  teach,  even  in  Lantriac ;  but;  ii 
a  city  I  could  find  pupils,  or  I  coulc 
become  a  book-keeper  in  some  mer-can 
tile  house. 

**  First  of  all,  I  must  make  sure  of 
being  forgotten  there ;  but  when  'thu 
oblivion  is  complete,  I  must  indeed  take 
thought  for  our  children,  and  I  d^-eO 
upon  this  a  little  in  advance.  Aftei 
all,  be  at  ease.  I  will  find  somethixi^ 
1  shall  manage  to  conquer  the  malicious 
fates.  I  do  not  sleep,  I  cannot  falter  ; 
you  know  this  perfectly.  You  h&ve 
enough  to  live  on  for  two  months  more, 
and  I  need  absolutely  nothing  here. 
Do  not  worry,  let  us  always  trust  the 
good  God,  as  you,  for  your  part,  must 
trust  the  sister  who  loves  you." 


XXIL 


Caroline  had  reason  to  be  alarmed 
by  the  inquiries  M.  de  Yillemer  was 
making  at  her  sister'a     He  had  already 
returned  twice  to  Etampes,  and,  fully 
aware   that  delicacy  forbade  anything 
like  a  system  of  cross-questioning,  he 
confined   himself  to  watching  the  de- 
meanor of  Camille,   and   drawing   his 
own  inferences  from  her  silent  evasions. 
Thenceforth  he  might  take  it  for  granted 
that  Madame  Heudebert  knew  her  sis- 
ter's hiding-place  and  that  Caroline's 
disappearance  gave  her  no  real  uneasi- 
ness.    Camille  held  in  reserve  the  letter 
which  said  Caroline  had  found  employ- 
ment away  from  France,  and  did  not 
produce  it.     She  saw  such  anguish  and 
distress  in  the  features  of  the  Marquis, 
which  were  already  much  changed,  that 
she  dared  not  inflict  this  last  blow  on- 
the  benefactor,    the  protector  of  her 
children.     Besides  Madame  Heudebert 
did  not  share  all  Caroline's  scruples  or 
comprehend  all  her  pride.     She  had  not 
ventured  to  blame  her,  in  this  regard ; 
but  she  herself  would  not  have  held  it 
so  great  a  crime  to  brave  the  displeasure 
of  the  Marchioness  a  little,  and  become 
her    daughter-in-law    notwithstanding. 
''Since  the  intentions  of  the  Marquis 
were  so  serious,"  thought  she,  "  and  his 
mother  loves  him  so  that  she  dares  not 
oppose  him  openly,  and,  finally,  since 
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lie  is  of  age  and  master  of  his  own  for- 
tane,  I  don't  see  why  Caroline  could 
not  baTe  used  her  influence  over  the 
old  lady,  her  powers  of  persuasion,  and 
die  cTidence  of  4ier  own  worth,  and  so 
fed  her  gendj  to  admit  the  propriety 
of  the  marriage.  —  There !  poor  Caro- 
line, with  all  her  valiant  devotedness,  is 
too  romantic,  and  will  go  away  and  kill 
herself  in  order  to  support  us;  while, 
with  a  little  patient  tact,  she  might  be 
happy  and  make  us  all  happy  too." 

Here  is  another  common-sense  opin- 
ion which  may  be  set  over  against  that 
of  Peyraqae  and  Justine.  Of  these  two 
lines  of  reasoning  the  reader  is  tree  to 
adopt  the  one  that  he  prefers ;  but  the 
Barrator  must,  of  necessity,  hold  an 
opinion  also,  and  he  avows  a  little  par- 
tialitv  for  that  of  Caroline. 

The  Marquis  perceived  that  Madame 
Heudebert  made,  now  and  then,  some 
timid  allusions  to  the  state  of  things, 
and  felt  sure  she  knew  the  whole.  He 
threw  himself  on  her  mercy  a  little 
more  than  he  had  done  hitherto;  and 
Gamille,  encouraged,  asked  him,  with  a 
sufficient  want  of  tact,  whether,  in  case 
the  Marchioness  proved  inexorable,  he 
was  fully  resolved  to  make  Caroline  an 
offer  of  his  hand.  She  seemed  on  the 
point  of  betraying  her  sister's  secret,  if 
the  Marquis  would  pledge  his  word  of 
honor. 

The  Marquis  replied  without  hesita- 
tion :  '*  If  1  was  sure  of  being  loved,  if 
the  happiness  of  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix 
depended  on  my  courage,  I  would  con- 
trive to  do  away  with  my  mother's  pre- 
judices, at  any  cost ;  but  you  give  me 
no  encouragement.  Only  give  me  that, 
and  you  will  see  ! " 

"  I  give  you  encouragement ! "  ex- 
daimed  Camille,  amazed  and  confused. 
She  hesitated  to  reply.  She  had  in- 
deed divined  Caroline's  secret ;  but  the 
latter  had  always  guarded  it  proudly, 
not  by  falsehood,  but  by  never  allowing 
herself  to  be  questioned,  and  Madame 
Heudebert  had  not  the  daring  to  inflict 
a  severe  wound  on  her  sister's  dignity, 
by  taking  it  upon  herself  to  compromise 
her.  ''That  is  something  1  am  no 
wiser  about  than  you,"  said  she.  **  Caro- 
liBe  has  a  strong  character,  —  one  which 
I  cannot  always  fathom." 
"And  this   strength  of  hers  is  so 
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great,"  said  the  Marquis,  ''that  she 
would  never  accept  my  name  without 
piy  mother's  sincere  benediction.  This 
I  know  better  even  than  you  do.  So 
tell  me  nothing ;  it  is  for  me  alone  to 
act  1  ask  of  you  only  one  thing  more, 
and  that  is  to  let  me  watch  over  you 
and  your  children  until  something  new 
shall  occur,  and  even  —  yes,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  it  —  I  am  haunted  by  the 
fear  that  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix  may  find 
herself  without  resources,  exposed  to 
privations  which  it  makes  me  shudder 
to  think  of.  Spare  me  this  dread.  Let 
me  leave  you  a  sum  which  you  can 
return,  if  there  is  no  use  for  it,  but 
which,  in  case  of  need,  you  will  remit  to 
her  as  coming  from  yourself.' 

''  0,  that  is  quite  impossible,"  replied 
Camille  :  ''  she  would  divine  the  source, 
and  never  forgive  me  for  having  taken 
it!" 

"  I  see  you  are  really  afraid  of  her." 

"  Just  as  1  am  of  all  that  conmiands 
respect." 

"Then  we  feel  alike,"  replied  the 
Marquis  as  he  took  leave.  "  I  am  so 
thoroughly  afraid  of  her  that  1  dare 
not  seek  her  any  farther,  and  yet  I 
must  find  her  again  or  die." 

Shortly  afterward  the  Marquis  drew 
an  explanation  from  his  mother,  which 
was  painful  enough  to  both  of  them. 
Although  he  saw  her  suffering,  sad,  re- 
gretting Caroline  a  hundred  times  more 
than  she  admitted,  and  although  he 
had  resolved  to  await  a  more  propitious 
moment  for  his  inquiries,  the  explana- 
tion came,  in  his  own  despite  and  in 
despite  of  the  Marchioness,  through  the 
fatality  of  circumstances.  The  anxiety 
of  the  situation  was  too  intense ;  it 
could  not  be  prolonged.  Madame  de 
Villeraer  confessed  that  she  had  con- 
ceived a  sudden  prejudice  against  the 
character  of  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix,  and 
that  at  the  very  moment  of  fulfilling 
her  promise  she  had  let  Caroline  feel 
the  exceeding  pain  it  caused  her.  Grad- 
ually, under  the  eager  questioning  of 
the  Marquis,  the  conversation  grew 
more  animated,  and  Madame  de  Yille- 
mer,  pushed  to  extremity,  allowed  the 
accusation  against  Caroline  to  escape 
her.  The  unfortimate  girl  had  com- 
mitted a  fault  pardonable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Marchioness  when  acting  as  her 
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friend  and  guardian,  but  one  which 
made  it  quite  out  of  the  question  even 
to  think  of  receiving  her  as  a  daughter. 

Before  this  result  of  calumny  the 
Marquis  did  not  flinch  one  instant.  "  It 
is  an  infamous  lie,"  he  cried,  beside 
himself,  —  "a  base  lie  !  And  you 
could  believe  iti  Then  it  must  have 
been  very  artful  and  very  audacious. 
Mother,  you  must  tell  me  all,  for  I  am 
not  disposed  to  be  taken  in  so  myself" 

"  No,  my  son,  I  shall  tell  you  no 
more,"  replied  Madame  de  Villemer 
firmly;  "and  every  word  you  add  to 
those  you  have  just  uttered,  I  shall 
consider  a  breach  of  filial  affection  and 
respect." 

So  the  Marchioness  remained  impene- 
trable ;  she  had  promised  not  to  betray 
Leonie ;  and,  besides,  nothing  in  the 
world  would  tempt  her  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  discord  between  her  two  sons.  The 
Duke  had  so  often  told  her,  in  Urbain's 
presence,  that  he  had  never  sought  or 
obtained  a  single  kind  look  from  Caro- 
line !  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Mar- 
chioness, was  a  falsehood  the  Marquis 
would  never  pardon.  She  knew,  now, 
that  he  had  taken  the  Duke  into  his 
confidence,  and  that  Gaetau,  touched 
by  his  grief,  had  persuaded  his  wife  into 
taking  measures  for  seeking  Caroline  in 
all  the  Parisian  convents.  *'  He  does 
not  speak,"  said  the  Marchioness  to 
herself ;  "  he  will  not  dissuade  his  wife 
and  brother  from  this  folly,  when  he 
ought,  at  the  very  least,  to  have  con- 
fessed the  past  to  the  Marquis,  in  order 
to  cure  him  of  it.  It  is  too  late  now  to 
risk  such  avowals.  I  cannot  do  it  with- 
out leading  my  two  sons  to  kill  each 
other  after  having  loved  so  warmly." 

Meanwhile  Caroline  wrote  her  sister 
as  follows  :  — 

*^  You  feel  alarmed  because  I  am  in 
so  uneven  and  rocky  a  region,  and  ask 
what  can  be  fine  enough  to  make  one 
run  the  risk  of  being  killed  at  every 
step.  First  of  all,  there  is  really  no 
danger  here  for  me  under  the  guidance 
of  this  good  Peyraque.  The  roads,  that 
would  be  actually  frightful,  and,  as  I 
think,  impassable  for  carriages  like  those 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  are  just 
largo  enough  for  the  little  carts  of  this 
region.  Then,  too,  Peyraque  is  very 
prudent.      When  he   oannot    measure 


with  his  eye  just  precisely  the  space  ha 
needs,  he  has  a  method  of  ascertaining 
it,  which  made  me  laugh  heartily  the 
first  time  I  saw  him  put  it  in  practice. 
He  tnists  me  with  the  reins,  jumps  to 
the  ground  himself,  takes  his  whip^ 
which  has  the  exact  size  of  his  cart 
marked  with  a  little  notch  on  its  stock, 
and,  advancing  a  few  paces  on  the  road, 
he  proceeds  to  measure  the  width  of  the 
passage  between  the  rock  and  the  preci- 
pice, —  sometimes  between  one  precipice 
on  the  right  and  another  on  the  left. 
If  the  road  has  a  centimetre  more  thao 
is  needM  he  comes  back  triumphant, 
and  we  go  quickly  by.  If  we  have  no 
such  centimetre  in  which  to  disport 
ourselves,  he  makes  me  alight,  while  he 
leads  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  dragging 
on  the  carriage.  When  we  find  two 
little  walls  hemming  in  a  foot-path,  we . 
place  one  wheel  on  either  wall  and  the 
horse  in  the  pathway.  I  assure  you  one 
soon  becomes  accustomed  to  all  this,  and 
alroady  I  think  no  more  about  it.  The 
horses  hero  have  no  vicious  tricks,  and 
aro  not  inclined  to  shy  ;  they  know  the 
danger  as  well  as  we,  and  accidents  are 
no  moro  frequent  in  this  country  than 
they  are  on  the  plains.  I  certainly  ex- 
aggerated .the  danger  of  these  jaunts  in 
my  first  letters ;  it  was  from  vanity,  or 
a  lingering  fear,  of  which  I  am  wholij 
cured  now  that  I  feel  it  was  groundless. 

"  As  to  the  beauty  of  Velay,  I  could 
never  describe  it  for  you.  I  did  not 
dream  there  could  be,  hero  in  the  heart 
of  France,  a  country  so  strange  and  so 
imposing.  It  is  far  moro  lovely  than 
Auvergne,  through  which  I  passed  on 
my  way  hither.  The  city  of  Le  Puy  is 
probably  unique  in  point  of  location ; 
it  is  perched  upon  masses  of  lava  that 
seem  to  spring  up  from  its  very  heart 
and  form  a  part  of  its  arohitecture. 
These  lava  pyramids  aro  indeed  the 
edifices  of  giants  ;  but  those  which  man 
has  placed  on  their  sides,  and  often  on 
their  summits,  have  certainly  been  in* 
spired  by  the  grandeur  and  wildness  of 
the  spot. 

*'  The  cathedral  is  admirable,  in  the 
Romanesque  style,  of  the  same  color  aa 
the  rocks,  but  slightly  enlivened  by  the 
blue  and  white  mosaics  on  the  pedi- 
ments of  its  fa9ade.  It  is  placed  so  as 
to  seem  oolossialy  for,  to  reach  it,  you 
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must  dimb  a  mountain  of  dizzy  steps. 
The  interior  is  sublime  in  its  elegant 
stzcDgth  and  solemn  dimness.  I  never 
anderstood  the  terrors  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  or  felt  them,  so  to  speak,  as  I  did 
under  these  bare,  black  pOlans,  beneath 
these  storm-laden  domes.  There  was  a 
iiirious  tempest  while  I  was  there.  The 
flashes  sent  their  infernal  lights  across 
the  splendi'i  windows  that  strew  the 
walls  and  pavements  with  jewels.  The 
thtmders  seemed  rolling  forth  from  the 
aanctuarj  itself.  It  was  Jehovah  in  all 
his  wrath ;  but  it  gave  me  no  alarm. 
The  true  God,  whom  we  love  to-day, 
has  no  menaces  for  the  weak.  I  prayed 
there  with  a  perfect  faith,  and  felt  it 
had  done  me  good.  As  for  these  beau- 
tiful temples  of  the  faith  in  ages  both 
rude  and  stem,  it  is  clear  they  are  the 
expression  of  the  one  grand  word,  **  mys- 
terr,"  whose  veil  it  was  forbidden  to 
lift  If  M.  de  Yillemer  had  been  there 
he  would  have  said  — 

"  But  a  coarse  of  history  and  religious 
philosophy  is  not  to  the  point  now.  The 
ideas  o£  M.  de  Yillemer  are  no  longer 
the  book  from  which  I  may  study  the 
past  or  learn  to  anticipate  the  future. 

"You  see,  thanks  to  good  Peyraque 
and  his  desire  to  show  me  the  marvels 
of  Velay,  thanks  also  to  my  impene- 
trable hood,  I  have  ventured  into  the 
city  and  its  suburbs.  The  city  is  every- 
vhere  picturesque ;  it  is  still  a  medise- 
nl  town,  closely  studded  with  church- 
es and  conventa.  The  cathedral  is 
flanked  by  a  whole  world  of  ancient 
Btractures,  where,  under  mysterious  ar- 
cades, and  in  the  turns  and  twists  of 
the  rock  they  stand  on,  you  can  see 
doisters,  gardens,  staircases,  and  mute 
diadows  gliding  by,  hidden  beneath  veil 
uid  cassock.  A  strange  silence  reigns 
there,  and  a  certain  odor  of  the  past,  I 
how  not  what,  which  makes  one  shiver 
with  fear,  not  of  our  God,  the  source  of 
tU  confidence  and  spiritual  freedom,  but 
of  evervthing  that,  in  the  name  of  Grod, 
Iweaks  up  forever  the  ties  and  duties  of 
our  common  humanity.  In  our  convent, 
1  remamber  a  religious  life  seemed 
dieerful ;  here,  it  is  sombre  enough  to 
nutke  one  tremble. 

**  From  the  cathedral  you  must  keep 
going  down  hill  for  an  hour  to  reach  the 
i'auboaig    d'AiguiIhe,    where    another 


monument  rears  its  head,  which  is  natu- 
ral and  historic,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  and,  indeed,  the  most  curious 
thing  in  the  world.  It  is  a  volcanic 
sugar-loaf  three  hundred  feet  in  height, 
which  you  mount  by  a  spiral  stairway 
until  you  reach  a  Byzantine  chapel, 
necessarily  quite  small,  but  charming, 
and  builty  it  is  said,  on  the  site  and 
from  the  fragments  of  a  temple  to 
Diana. 

'*A  legend  is  current  here,  which 
struck  me  forcibly.  A  young  girl,  a 
Christian  virgin,  pursued  by  some  mis- 
creant, flung  herself  to  escape  him  down 
from  the  top  of  the  terrace ;  she  arose 
at  once ;  she  was  unharmed.  The  mir- 
acle was  noised  abroad.  She  was  de- 
clared a  saint.  Pride  grew  strong  in  her 
heart;  she  promised  to  hurl  herself 
down  again,  to  show  she  was  under  the 
protection  of  angels;  but  this  time 
Heaven  deserted  her,  and  she  was 
crushed  like  a  vain  silly  creature  as  she 
was. 

"  Pride  !  yes,  God  leaves  the  proud 
to  themselves,  and  without  him  what 
can  they  do  1  But  do  not  tell  me  that  I 
am  proud.  No,  it  is  not  pride.  I  have 
no  desire  to  prove  anything  to  any  one. 
I  ask  to  be  forgotten,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  suffering  on  my  account. 

"  There  is  near  Le  Puy,  forming  a  part 
of  its  magnificent  landscape,  a  village 
that  also  crowns  one  of  those  singular, 
isolated  rocks,  which  break  through  the 
soil  here  at  every  step.  It  is  called 
Espaly,  and  this  rock  also  bears  up  the 
rains  of  a  feudal  castle  and  of  Celtic 
grottos.  One  of  these  caves  is  inhabited 
by  two  persons,  aged  and  poor,  whose 
squalid  misery  is  heart-rending.  This 
couple  live  here  in  the  solid  rock,  with 
a  single  hole  for  chimney  and  window. 
At  night  they  block  up  the  door,  in 
winter  with  straw ;  in  summed,  with  the 
old  woman*s  petticoat.  A  small,  rude 
bed  without  coverlids  or  mattress,  two 
stools,  a  little  iron  lamp,  a  spinning- 
wheel,  and  two  or  three  earthen  pots,  — 
these  are  all  the  furniture. 

"  Nevertheless,  only  a  few  paces  from 
them  there  is  a  vast  and  splendid  house 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits  and  named  the 
Paradise.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  flows 
a  brook  which  brings  down  precious 
stones  in  its  sand.     The  old  woman  sold 
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me  for  twenty  sous  a  handful  of  gar- 
nets, sapphires,  and  jacinths,  which  I 
am  keeping  for  Lili.  The  stones  are 
too  small  to  have  any  actual  value,  hut 
there  must  he  a  precious  deposit  some- 
where among  these  rocks.  The  Jesuit 
fitthers  will  find  it,  perhaps;  I  don't 
expect  to  make  the  discoveiy  myself, 
however;  so  I  must  think  ahout  pro- 
curing some  work.  Peyraque  has  an 
idea  which  he  has  enlarged  upon  for  the 
last  few  days,  and  which  was  suggested 
to  him  by  this  very  rock  of  Espaly ;  I 
will  tell  you  how. 

"  While  strolling  about  over  this  rock, 
I  was  taken  with   one   of  my  sudden 
fancies  for  a  little  child,  playing  in  the 
lap  of  a  pretty  woman  from  the  village, 
who   was    strong    and   cheerful.     This 
child,  you  see,  I  can  compare  with  no 
one  but  our  Charley,  for  inspiring  affec- 
tion.    He  does  not  look  like  Charley, 
but  has  the  same  demure  playfulness, 
and  the  shy  caresses  which  make  one 
his  willing  slave.     When  I  called  upon 
Peynique  to  admire  him,  remarking  how 
clean  he  was  kept,  and  that  his  mother 
made  no  lace,  but  seemed  wholly  taken 
up  with  him,  as  if  she  knew  she  had  a 
treasure   there,    Peyraque   at   once  re- 
plied, *  You  have  come  nearer  the  truth 
than    you   thought.     This  child    is   a 
treasure  for  Dame  Roqueberte.     If  you 
ask  who  he  is,  she  will  tell  you  it  is  the 
child  of  a  sister  she  has  in  Clermont ; 
but  this  is  not  true  :  the  little  one  has 
been  placed  in  her  charge  by  a  gentle- 
man whom  no  one  knows,  who  pays  her 
for  rearing  it,  who  pays  her,  besides,  for 
taking  great  care  of  it,  as  if  it  were  the 
son  of  a  prince.     So  you  see  this  woman 
is  well  dressed  and  does  not  work.     She 
was  in  easy  circumstances  before.     Her 
husband  has  charge  of  the  castle  of  Po- 
lignac,  whose  great  tower,  and  in  fact 
all  the  ruined  portion,  you  can  see  over 
yonder,  on  a  rock  larger  and  loflier  than 
that  of  Espaly ;  that  is  where  she  lives, 
and,  if  you  meet  her  here,  it  is  because 
now  she  has  such  fine  chances  for  pleas- 
ure  strolls.     The   real  mother  of  the 
little   one  must  be  dead,  for  she  has 
never  been   heard  of;   but  the  father 
comes  to  see  it,  leaves  money,  and  stip- 
ulates that  it  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
want  for  anything.' 

''You  see,  dear  sister,  this  is  u  ro- 


mance. That  is  partly  what  attracted 
me  perhaps,  since,  according  to  your 
ideas,  I  am  quite  romantic.  Certainly 
this  little  boy  has  something  about  him 
which  captivates  the  imagination.  He 
is  not  strong ;  they  say  when  he  ficBt 
came  here  he  had  hardly  life  enough  to 
breathe  ;  but  now  he  is  quite  blooming; 
and  the  mountain  air  agrees  with  him 
so  well  that  his  father,  who  came  here 
at  about  this  time  last  year  to  take 
him  away,  decided  to  leave  him  a  year 
longer,  in  order  to  have  him  regain  his 
strength  completely.  The  littfe  crea- 
ture has  an  angelic  face,  dreamy  eyes, 
with  a  far-off  look  in  them,  strange  in  a 
child  of  his  age,  and  there  is  a  wondrous 
grace  in  all  his  ways. 

"Peyraque,  seeing  me  so  bewitched, 
scratched  his  head  with  an  air  of  pro- 
fundity and  continued,  *  Well,  tell  me, 
then,  since  vou  are  fond  of  little  chil- 
dren,  why,  instead  of  making  it  your 
occupation  to  read  aloud,  which  must 
be  wearisome,  do  you  not  find  a  little 
pupil  like  that,  whom  you  could  educate 
at  your  sister's  with  the  other  children  t 
This  would  leave  you  in  yoiu*  own  home 
and  to  your  own  ways.' 

"'You  forget,  my  good  Peyraque, 
that  perhaps  it  will  be  long  before  I  can 
go  to  my  sister.' 

"  '  Well,  then,  your  sister  might  come 
and  live  here,  or  else  you  could  stay 
with  us  for  a  year  or  two;  my  wife 
would  aid  you  in  taking  care  of  the 
child,  and  you  would  only  have  the 
trouble  of  watching  over  him  and  teach- 
ing him.  —  Stop !  I  have  an  idea  of  my 
own  about  this  child,  since  he  pleases 
you  so  that  you  are  doting  on  him  al- 
ready. His  father  will  come  after  him 
one  of  these  days.  Suppose  I  should 
tell  him  about  you  1  * 

'"Then  you  are  acquainted  with  himt' 

"  *  I  acted  as  driver  for  him  once,  and 
carried  him  to  the  mountain  in  my  car- 
riage. He  seems  a  fine  man,  but  too 
young  to  take  upon  himself  the  bring- 
ing up  of  a  child  of  three  years.  He 
will  have  to  place  it  in  charge  of  some 
woman,  and  he  cannot  leave  it  any 
longer  with  the  Roqueberts,  for  they 
are  not  capable  of  teaching  what  a 
young  gentleman  like  him  ought  to 
know.  This  would  be  your  own  task, 
especially,  and  the  father  would  never 
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find  so  good  a  mother  for  his  child. 
Hope,  hope !  (which  signifies  wait ! )  I 
will  keep  watch  at  Polignac,  and  as  soon 
IS  this  father  arrives,  I  will  manage  to 
talk  with  him  in  the  proper  way.' 

"*!  let  good  Peyraque  cultivate  this 
project,  and  Justine  also,  but  I  have  no 
&ith  iu  it  myself,  for  the  mysterious 
personage  expected  will  ask  questions  I 
am  unwilling  to  have  answered,  unless 
1  am  quite  sure  he  knows  none  of  the 
people,  either  intimately  or  remotely, 
from  whom  my  place  of  retreat  must  be 
concealed.  And  how  could  I  make  sure 
of  that  1  Peyraque's  idea  is,  neverthe- 
less, in  itself  a  good  one.  To  educate 
some  child  at  home  for  a  few  years 
would  please  me  infinitely  better  than 
going  into  a  strange  family  again.  1 
would  rather  take  a  girl  than  a  boy,  as 
ibe  would  be  left  with  me  a  longer  time  ; 
but  there  will  be  little  room  for  choice, 
for  these  children  hidden  away  by  their 
parents  are  not  easy  to  find.  And  there 
mast  needs  be  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence in  me.  I  must  be  well  recom- 
^  mended.  Madame  d' Arglade,  who  knows 
all  the  secrets  of  fashionable  life,  could 
find  for  me  a  chance  like  this;  but  I 
would  rather  not  apply  to  her  :  without 
intending  to  do  so,  she  might  bring 
Qpon  me  some  fredh  misfortune." 


XXIII. 


A  TEW  days  later  Caroline  wrote  again 
to  her  sister. 

"  Polignac,  May  15. 

**  Here  I  have  been  for  five  days  past, 
in  one  of  the  most  imposing  ruined 
castles  left  from  feudal  times,  on  the 
summit  of  a  groat,  black  lava  bouldei*, 
like  those  I  told  you  about  in  connection 
with  Le  Puy  and  Espaly.  You  will 
think  my  position  has  changed,  and  my 
dream  has  become  reality.  No :  I  am 
certainly  near  little  Didier,  but  I  have 
taken  it  upon  myself  to  watch  over  him,. 
fcr  his  father  or  protector  has  not  yet 
ippeared.     Now  see  what  has  happened. 

"  I  felt  a  wish  to  see  the  child  again, 
besides  a  slight  wish  to  learn  more 
About  him  ;  and  lastly  I  had  a  desire  to 
oamine  closely  this  castle  of  Polignac, 
which  looks  fh>m  afar  like  a  city  oif 


grants,  on  a  rock  from  the  infernal 
depths.  It  is  the  strongest  mediaeval 
fortress  in  the  country  ;  it  was  the  nest 
of  that  terrible  race  of  vidtiu'es  under 
whose  ravages  Velay,  Forez,  and  Au- 
vergne  have  trembled.  The  ancient 
lords  of  Polignac  have  left  everywhere 
throughout  these  provinces  mementos 
and  traditions  worthy  of  the  l^ends 
about  the  ogre  and  Blue-Beard.  These 
feudal  tyrants  robbed  travellers,  pil- 
laged churches,  murdered  the  monks, 
carried  off  women,  set  fire  to  villages, 
and  this,  too,  from  father  to  son,  through 
long  centuries.  The  Marquis  de  Ville- 
mer  worked  out  of  these  facts  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  chapters  of  his 
book ;  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the 
descendants  of  this  family  though  inno- 
cent, assuredly,  of  the  crimes  of  their 
ancestors,  seem,  by  their  misfortunes,  to 
have  been  expiating  the  triumphs  of 
barbarism. 

"  Their  citadel  was  impregnable.  The 
rock  is  sliced  down  perpendicularly  on 
all  sides.  The  village  forms  a  group 
below  on  the  little  hill  which  sup[K)rt8 
the  block  of  lava.  It  is  some  distance 
from  Lantriac.  The  insuperable  ravines 
here  make  all  distances  great.  Having 
started  early,  however,  we  arrived  last 
Tuesday  toward  noon,  and  our  little 
horse  carried  us  to  the  foot  .of  the 
postern.  Peyraque  left  me  there,  in 
order  to  take  care  of  our  animal,  and  to 
look  at  some  others,  for  he  has  quite  a 
reputation  in  veterinary  science,  and 
wherever  he  goes,  practice  of  this  kind 
always  comes  to  him. 

"1  found  a  little  girl  ten  years  of 
age  to  open  the  door  for  me ;  but  when 
I  asked  to  see  Dame  Roqueberte,  the 
child  told  me  with  tears  that  her  mother 
was  dying.  I  hurried  to  where  she 
lives,  —  a  part  of  the  castle  still  stand- 
ing, in  good  repair,  —  and  I  found  her 
the  victim  of  a  brain-fever.  Little 
Didier  was  playing  about  the  room  with 
another  of  this  poor  woman's  children ; 
the  latter  child  was  quite  happy,  com- 
prehending nothing,  although  the  elder ; 
while  Didier,  between  smiles  and  tears, 
was  looking  toward  the  bedside  with  as 
much  anxietv  as  a  little  creature  of 
three  years  could  be  expected  to  show. 
When  he  caught  sight  of  me,  he  came 
to  me  at  once,  and  without  coquetting 
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before  embracing  me,  as  be  did  the  first 
time,  he  clung  to  my  dress,  pulling  me 
with  his  little  hands,  and  saying  *  mam- 
ma,' in  a  voice  so  plaintive  and  gentle 
that  my  whole  heart  was  won  by  it. 
He  was  certainly  telling  me  about  the 
strange  condition  of  his  adopted  mother. 
I  drew  near  the  bed.  Dame  Roqueberte 
could  not  speak ;  she  knew  no  one.  Her 
husband  came  in  after  a  moment  and 
began  to  be  alarmed,  for  she  had  been 
in  this  state  only  a  few  hours.  I  told 
him  it  was  time  to  send  for  a  physician 
and  a  woman  to  take  care  of  his  wife, 
which  he  did  at  once ;  and  as  I  could' 
not  be  sure  that  it  was  not  typhoid 
fever,  I  sent  the  children  out  of  the 
room,  warning  the  husband  that  it 
might  be  dangerous  to  leave  them  there. 

"When  the  physician  came  at  the 
expiration  of  two  hours,  he  approved 
what  I  had  done,  observing  that  the 
disease  had  not  yet  defined  itself  and 
that  the  children  must  be  placed  in 
some  other  house.  This  change  I  un- 
dertook to  make  with  the  help  of  Pey- 
raque,  for  the  husband  had  quite  lost 
his  senses,  and  thought  of  nothing  but 
having  candles  burnt  in  the  village 
church  and  prayers  mumbled  in  Latin 
which  he  could  not  understand,  but 
which  seemed  to  him  of  more  efficacy 
than  the  doctor's  prescriptions. 

**  When  he  had  calmed  down  a  little 
it  was  already  four  o'clock ;  and  it  was 
necessary  for  Peyraque  to  set  out  again 
with  me,  that  the  night  might  not  over- 
take us  in  the  ravine  of  the  Gagne. 
There  was  no  moon  for  the  moment, 
and  a  storm  was  impending.  Then  poor 
Roquebert  began  to  lament,  saying  that 
he  was  ruined  unless  some  one  would 
take  care  of  the  children,  and  especially 
of  *  the  child,'  meaning  by  that  Didier, 
—  the  hen  with  the  golden  eggs  for  his 
household.  Special  care  was  needful 
for  him;  he  was  not  strong  like  the 
children  of  the  countrv,  and  besides  he 
was  'curious,'  he  wanted  to  go  every- 
where, and  these  ruins  are  a  labyrinth 
of  precipices,  where  a  young  gentleman 
of  this  adventurous  temper  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  a  single  moment.  He  dared 
not  trust  him  with  any  one.  The 
money  this  little  one  had  brought  into 
his  house  had  made  others  envious,  he 
had  enemies;  what  did  I  know  about 


it  1  In  short,  Peyraque  said  to  me  in  a 
low  voice,  *  Come,  your  good  heart  and 
my  own  bright  ideas  are  at  one  in  this 
matter.  Remain  here ;  I  see  they  have 
the  wherewith  to  lodge  you  comfortably ; 
I  will  come  back  to-morrow  to  see  how 
the  case  stands,  and  take  you  home  if 
there  is  no  further  need  of  you.' 

"  I  confess  I  desired  this  decision  ;  it 
seemed  as  if  it  were  a  duty  as  well  as  a 
privilege  to  watch  over  the  child.  Pey- 
raque returned  the  next  day,  and  as  I 
saw  that  Dame  Roqueberte,  though  out 
of  danger,  woidd  not  be  able  to  sit  up 
for  some  days,  I  consented  to  remain, 
telling  Peyraque  not  to  come  after  me 
till  the  end  of  the  week. 

"I  am  very  comfortable  here,  in  a 
vast  room,  which  is,  I  believe,  an  old 
hall  for  the  guards,  that  has  been  divid- 
ed into  several  portions  for  the  use  of  the 
farmers.  The  beds,  though  very  rustic, 
are  clean,  and  the  housekeeping  I  at- 
tend to  myself  I  have  the  three  chil- 
dren  at  my  side  all  the  time.  The 
little  girl  does  the  cooking  while  I 
superintend ;  I  see  to  the  attendance 
which  must  be  given  the  mother  ;  I 
wash  and  dress  Didier  myself  He  is 
clothed  like  the  others,  in  a  little  blue 
blouse,  but  with  more  care,  especially 
since  I  have  made  it  my  concern,  —  and 
I  am  so  fond  of  him  that  I  dread  the 
moment  when  I  shall  have  to  leave 
him.  You  know  my  passion  for  children, 
—  that  is,  for  some  children;  this 
one  is  certainly  well  bom.  Charley 
would  be  as  jealous  of  him  as  a  tiger. 
Because,  you  see,  this  Didier  is  surely 
the  son  of  a  superior  man  or  woman. 
He  is  of  high,  fine  descent,  morally 
speaking;  his  face  is  of  a  somewhat 
dull  whiteness  with  little  flushes  of 
color  like  those  on  standard  roses.  He 
has  brown  eyes  of  admirable  shape  and 
expression,  and  a  forest  of  black  hair, 
half  inclined  to  curl,  which  is  fine  and 
soft  as  silk.  His  little  hands  are  per- 
fect, and  he  never  soils  them.  He  does 
not  dig  in  the  earth,  and  never  touches 
anything  :  he  passes  his  life  in  looking 
at  things.  I  am  sure  he  has  thoughts 
beyond  his  years  which  he  cannot  ex- 
press, or  rather,  a  series  of  dreams, 
charming  and  divine,  that  cannot  be 
translated  into  human  language;  yet 
he  talks  very  fluently  for  one  of  his  age, 
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ixJth  in  French  and  patois.  He  has 
etngfat  the  accent  of  the  country,  but 
makes  it  very  sweet  by  his  infantile 
lisp.  He  has  the  prettiest  reasons  in 
the  world  for  doing  as  he  pleases,  and 
what  he  pleases  is  to  be  out  of  doors, 
dimbing  oyer  the  ruins,  or  crawling 
into  their  crevices ;  once  there,  he  sits 
down,  gazing  at  the  tiny  flowers,  and 
especiallj  at  the  insects,  without  touch- 
ing them,  but  following  all  their  mo- 
tions, apparently  interested  in  these 
living  marrels,  while  the  other  children 
think  only  of  crushing  and  destroying 
thenoL 

"  I  bave  tried  to  give  him  his  first 
notions  in  reading,  being  persuaded 
(contraiy  to  the  father's  opinion  per- 
haps) that  the  earlier  you  begin  with 
children  the  more  you  spare  them  the 
heavy  strain  on  the  attention,  so  pain- 
ful when  their  strength  and  activity 
have  found  greater  development.  1 
have  tested  his  intelligence  and  curiosi- 
ty ;  they  are  unusual,  and  with  our 
wonderful  method,  which  succeeded  so 
well  with  your  children,  I  am  sure  I 
oould  teach  him  to  read  in  a  month. 

'*  And  then  this  child  is  all  soul,  and 
his  self-will  melts  into  boundless  affec- 
tion. Our  fondness  is  growing  too  fast 
really,  and  I  ask  myself  how  we  are 
ever  going  to  part 

^  Besides,  although  I  miss  my  Justine 
and  Peyraque,  I  enjoy  myself  exceed- 
ingly among  these  magnificent  ruins^ 
commanding  as  they  do  one  of  the  love- 
liest spots  on  earth.  The  air  is  so  pure 
that  the  white  stones,  mixed  with  rough 
fragments  of  lava,  are  as  bright  as  if 
just  from  a  quarry.  And  then  the  in- 
terior of  this  immense  castle  is  stored 
with  very  curious  things. 

"Youjnust  know  that  the  Polignac 
&mily  pretend  to  a  descent  from  Apollo 
or  his  priests  in  a  direct  line ;  and  that 
tradition  consecrates  the  existence  here 
of  a  temple  to  this  god,  —  a  temple  of 
which  some  fragments  yet  remain.  As 
for  myself,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of 
it,  and  that  just  to  see  these  fragments 
is  enough.  The  question  to  decide  is 
whether  the  inscriptions  and  carvings 
were  brought  here  ta  decorate  the  cas- 
tle according  to  Renaissance  usage,  or 
whether  the  castle  was  built  upon  these 
vestiges.      Dame   Roqueberte  tells  me 


the  scientific  men  of  the  country  have 
been  disputing  over  it  for  fifty  years, 
and  for  my  own  part  I  agree  with  those 
who  think  the  curbstone  of  the  well 
was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  god's  oracles. 
The  orifice  of  this  immense  well,  with 
which  another  and  a  smaller  well  gro- 
tesquely communicates,  was  closed  by  a 
colossal  head  of  noble  outline,  whose 
perforated  mouth  gave  forth  the  subter- 
ranean voice  of  the  priestess.  Why 
not?  Those  who  say  it  was  only  the 
mask  of  a  fountain  are  no  surer.  The 
head  has  been  preserved  from  destruc- 
tion in  the  lower  story  of  a  little  tower, 
along  with  a  pile  of  stone  bullets  found 
in  the  well.  I  have  amused  myself  by 
taking  a  sketch  of  it,  which  I  send  you 
in  this  letter,  with  a  portrait  of  my  little 
Didier  at  its  foot,  lying  sound  asleep  at 
full  length  upon  the  temple  of  the  god. 
It  does  not  look  like  him,  to  be  sure ; 
but  it  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  fan- 
tastic and  charming  picture  which  I 
have  had  before  my  eyes,  for  the  last 
fifteen  minutes. 

**  As  for  other  matters,  I  do  not  read 
at  all  here.  I  have  not  Peyraque's 
eight  or  ten  stray  volumes  and  his  big 
old  Protestant  Bible.  I  no  longer  try 
to  improve  myself;  I  hardly  think  of 
it  even.  1  mend  the  clothing  of  my 
Didier,  following  him  step  by  step ;  I 
dream,  I  am  sad,  but  not  rebellious, 
and  not  given  to  wondering  any  further 
about  a  state  of  things  to  which  1  ought 
to  submit,  —  and  I  am  in  good  health, 
which  is  the  most  important  thing. 

"  Good  old  Peyraque  comes  in,  bring- 
ing your  letter.  Ah !  my  sister,  do  not 
give  up  weakly,  or  1  shall  be  in  despair. 
You  say  ke  is  pale,  already  ill ;  and  this 
gave  you  so  much  pain  that  you  came 
near  betraying  me.  CamiUe,  if  you 
have  not  strength  enough  to  see  a  cour- 
ageous man  suffer,  and  if  you  do  not 
understand  that  my  courage  alone  can 
support  his,  I  will  set  out  again  ;  I  will 
go  farther  away  still,  and  you  shall  not 
know  where  I  am.  Consider  yourself 
notified,  that  the  day  I  see  the  mark 
of  a  strange  foot  upon  the  sand  of  my 
island,  I  shall  disappear  so  entirely 
that  —  " 

Caroline  left  the  sentence  unfinished ; 
Peyraque,  who  had  just  given  her  Ma- 
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dame  Heudebert's  letter,  came  back 
Baying,  "  Here  is  the  gentleman  coming." 

"  Who  1  what  1 "  cried  Caroline,  rising 
and  evidently  quite  troubled.  "  What 
gentleman  1 " 

"  The  father  of  the  unknown  child, 
—  M.  Bemyer  he  calls  himself." 

'*  Then  you  know  his  name  t  No  one 
here  knew  it  or  would  tell  it." 

"  On  my  word,  I  am  not  very  curious; 
but  he  threw  his  valise  on  a  bench  at 
Koquebert's  door,  and  my  eye  h&ppened 
to  fall  upon  it,  so  I  read." 

"  Bemyer  !  I  don*t  know  any  such 
person ;  perhaps  I  might  show  myself 
without  getting  into  difl&culty." 

"Why,  certainly  you  must  see  him, 
to  tell  him  about  the  little  one  ;  now  is 
the  time.  " 

Roquebert  came  in,  however,  and  de- 
feated Peyraque's  design.  M.  Bemyer 
was  asking  for  his  son ;  but,  according 
to  his  custom,  he  had  gone  into  a  room, 
reserved  for  him  especially,  and  did  not 
wish,  just  then,  to  see  any  one  not  of 
the  family. 

"  It  is  all  the  same,"  added  Roque- 
bert. "  I  will  tell  him  how  you  took 
care  of  my  wife  and  the  little  boy,  and 
he  will  certainly  give  me  something 
good  to  repay  you  with.  Otherwise  I 
will  do  it  myself,  out  of  my  own  pocket. 
Be  easy  about  that." 

He  took  the  child  in  his  arms  and 
went  out,  closing  the  door  behind  him, 
as  if  to  shut  out  even  a  curious  look 
from  following  him  into  the  passage 
leading  to  the  stranger's  room. 

"  Well,  let  us  set  oiit,"  said  Caroline, 
whose  eyes  wore  full  of  tears  at  the 
thought  that  she  would  probably  never 
see  Didier  again. 

"  No,"  replied  Peyraque,  "  let  us 
wait  a  little  and  see  what  the  gentle- 
man will  think,  when  he  knows  you 
have  stayed  here  five  days  to  take  care 
)f  his  child.*' 

"  But  don't  you  see,  my  friend,  that 
Roquebert  will  take  care  not  to  tell 
him  1  He  will  never  dare  to  own  that, 
during  his  wife's  illness,  lie  knew  of 
nothing  better  than  trusting  the  child 
to  a  stranger.  And  beside,  is  he  not 
anxious  to  keep  Didier  a  year  longer, 
which  would  be  very  feasible  ?  Will  he 
let  us  give  the  father  a  hint  that  the 
child  would  not  only  be  better  cared  I 


for,  with  us,  but  also  educated  as  he 
needs  to  be  at  his  age  t  No,  no.  Dame 
Roqueberte  herself,  in  spite  of  the  care  I 
have  given  her,  will  say  that  no  one 
knows  me,  that  perhaps  I  am  only  an 
adventuress;  and  while  seeking  grati- 
tude and  confidence,  we  shall  look  as  if 
we  were  intriguing  to  get  the  few  Botu 
which  have  been  offered  us  already." 

"  But  when  we  refuse  them  it  will  be 
seen  who  we  are.  I  am  known  myself; 
it  is  understood  that  Samuel  Peyraque 
has  never  lied  or  held  out  his  hand  for 
money." 

"This  stranger  knows  nothing  of  all 
that,  and  he  will  inquire  of  the  Roque- 
berts  only  because  he  knows  nobody 
else.  Let  me  set  out  quickly,  my  dear 
friend ;  I  suffer  every  minute  I  stay 
here.'.' 

"Just  as  you  like,"  said  Peyraque. 
"  I  have  not  unharnessed,  and  we  can 
let  the  horse  rest  at  Le  Puy ;  but  nev- 
ertheless, if  you  would  trust  me,  we 
should  remain  here  one  or  two  hours. 
Going  thither  from  here,  we  would  natu- 
rally meet  on  the  way  ;  the  child  would 
come  to  you  and  ask  for  you  himself, 
he  is  so  fond  of  you  already.  Look 
here  now  !  If  the  gentleman  should  see 
you  only  one  minute,  I  am  sure  he 
would  say,  '  Here  is  a  person  who  is 
like  no  one  else :  1  must  speak  to  her.' 
And  when  he  had  talked  with  you  —  *• 

Arguing  in  this  way,  Peyraque  fol- 
lowed Caroline,  who  had  gathered  up 
her  clothing  and  was  turning  her  stepe 
toward  the  castle  gate,  quite  deter- 
mined to  start.  Passing  before  the 
bench  where  the  strangePs  valise  waa 
still  lying  beside  .his  travelling-cloak, 
she  read  the  name  which  Pe3ntique  had 
reported  faithfully ;  but  at  the  same 
time  she  made  a  gesture  of  surprise  and 
hurried  along  with  unusual  agitation. 

"What  is  it  now?"  asked  the  good 
man,  taking  the  reins. 

"  Nothing,  —  a  fancy  ! "  replied  Caro- 
line, when  they  were  out  of  the  en- 
closure. "  1  imagined  1  recognized  the 
hand  of  the  person  who  wrote  the  name 
of  Bemyer  on  that  valise." 

"  Bah  !  it  was  written  just  like  print." 

"  That  is  true  ;  I  am  silly  !  Never 
mind ;  let  us  go  on,  my  good  Peyraque." 

Caroline  was  absorbed  in  thought  all 
the  way.    She  accounted  for  the  aingur 
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hr  emotion  whicli  the  sight  of  this  dia- 
goifled  handwriting  had  caused  her  bj 
vhat  she  had  just  experienced  in  read- 
ing her  sister^s  letter;  but  she  had  a 
new  anxiety.  M.  de  Villemer  had  never 
told  her  that  he  had  seen  the  castle  of 
Polignac  with  his  own  ejes^  but  he  had 
girea  a  fine  description  of  it,  and  an  ao- 
eorate  one,  in  his  book ;  he  had  taken 
it  as  an  example  of  the  strength  of  feu- 
dal restorations  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  Caroline  knew  he  often  travelled 
into  the  provinces,  in  order  to  get  a  dis- 
tinct impression  of  historic  places.  She 
searched  all  the  recesses  of  her  memoiy 
to  find  what  could  not  possibly  be  there, 
to  Bee  if  the  Marquis  had  not  accident- 
sOy  chanced  to  tell  her  that  he  had 
▼isited  Polignac.  "  No,"  replied  she  to 
herself,  "if  he  had  said  so,  I  should 
have  been  impressed  by  it  on  account 
of  the  names  Lantriac  and  Le  Puy, 
which  Justine  had  mentioned/'  Then 
she  tried  to  remember  whether,  in  con- 
nection with  Polignac,  she  had  not 
spoken  of  Lantriac  and  Justine ;  but 
she  had  never  mentioned  either  of  them 
to  him,  she  was  quite  sm*e ;  so  she  grew 
calmer. 

Tet  she  was  agitated  and  thoughtful. 
Why  had  she  taken  such  a  fancy  to  this 
onknown  child  1  What  was  the  pecu- 
liarity in  his  eyes,  his  attitude,  and  his 
smile  t  Was  it  that  he  looked  like  the 
Marquis  1  In  the  idea  which  had  so 
suddenly  presented  itself  of  educating  a 
little  child  and  wishing  for  this  one, 
niight  there  not  have  been  a  vague  in- 
stinct more  powerful  than  chance  or 
P^raque's  instigations  1 

With  all  this  uneasiness  there  came, 
too,  in  Caroline's  despite,  the  secret 
torment  of  a  confused  jealousy.  "  He 
lutt  a  son,  then,  a  child  of  love  1  ^  said 
she  to  herself.  '*  He  must,  then,  have 
loTed  some  woman  passionately  before 
be  knew  me,  for  frivolous  adventures 
sre  incompatible  with  his  exclusive  na- 
tore,  and  there  has  been  an  important 
Bystery  in  his  past  life  !  The  mother 
*  stin  living  perhaps.  Why  is  she  sup- 
posed to  be  dead  )  " 

Advancing  among  these  feverish  spec- 
i^ona,  she  recalled  the  words  of  the 
Marquis  under  the  cedar  in  the  Jardin 
^  Plantes,  and  the  struggle  she  had 
can^t  a  glimpse  of  between  his  filial 


duty  and  some  other  duty,  some  other 
love,  of  which  she  herself  might  not  be 
the  object  after  all.  Who  knew  whether 
the  old  Marchioness  had  not  been  equally 
at  fault,  whether  the  Marquis  had  told 
his  mother  the  name  of  the  person  he 
wanted  to  marry ;  in  short,  whether  she 
herself  and  Madame  de  Villemer  had 
not  both  missed  the  truth  1 

Thus  working  herself  into  an  invol- 
untary excitement,  Caroline  strove  in 
vain  to  feel  reconciled  to  her  fate.  She 
loved,  and  for  her  the  stronger  feeling 
now  was  the  fear  rather  than  the  hope 
of  not  being  loved  in  return. 

"What  is  the  trouble  1"  asked  Pey- 
raque,  who  had  learned  to  read  her 
anxieties  in  her  face. 

She  replied  by  overwhelming  him 
with  questions  about  this  M.  Bemyer 
whom  he  had  seen  once.  Peyraque  had 
a  keen  eyo  and  a  memory ;  but,  habit- 
ually thoughtful  and  reserved,  he  be- 
stowed his  attention  only  on  people 
who  especially  interested  him.  He 
drew,  then,  a  picture  of  this  pretended 
Bemyer  so  vague  and  incomplete  that 
Caroline  made  no  progress.  She  slept 
poorly  that  night,  but  toward  morning 
she  grew  calm,  and  awoke  saying  to 
herself  that  there  had  been  no  common 
sense  in  her  excitement  of  the  day  be- 
fore. 

Peyraque,  having  to  go  his  rounds, 
could  not  linger  till  her  awakening.  He 
came  in  at  nightfall.  His  air  was  tri- 
umphant. 

"  Our  affair  is  working  well,'*  said  he. 
"  M.  Bemyer  will  come  here  to-morrow, 
and  you  may  rest  easy ;  he  is  an  Eng- 
lishman, a  sailor.  You  don^t  know  any 
such  person,  do  you  ] " 

"  No,  not  at  all,"  replied  Caroline. 
"  You  saw  him  again,  then  1 " 

"  No,  he  had  just  gone  out ;  but  I 
saw  Dame  Roqueberte,  who  is  better  and 
begins  to  have  her  senses.  She  told 
me  the  little  one  cried  last  night,  and 
before  he  fell  asleep  asked  over  and 
again  for  his  Charlotte.  The  father 
inquired  who  she  was.  It  seems  that 
Roquebert  had  no  great  wish  to  speak 
of  you;  but  his  wife,  who  is  a  good 
Christian,  and  the  little  girl,  who  is 
fond  of  you  too,  said  you  were  an  angel 
from  heaven,  and  the  gentleman  replied 
he  would  like  to  thank  you,  and  make 
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you  some  recompense.  He  asked  where 
you  lived ;  he  has  never  been  at  our 
house,  but  remembered  me  perfectly, 
and  said  he  would  come  and  see  us 
soon.  He  promised  the  child  this,  and 
even  that  he  would  bring  you  back,  in 
order  to  make  him  go  to  sleep." 

"  In  all  this,"  said  Caroline,  "  I  see 
only  one  thing,  and  that  is,  this  stran- 
ger is  coming  to  offer  me  money." 

"  Well,  let  him  do  it ;  so  much  the 
better !  It  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
show  him  you  are  not  what  he  thinks. 
You  will  see  one  another,  you  will  con- 
verse ;  he  will  find  you  are  an  educated 
yoimg  lady,  above  what  he  supposes 
you  are,  and  I  will  tell  him  your  history, 
because  this  history  of  yours  does  you 
credit" 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Caroline,  quickly. 
"  What !  shall  I  intrust  my  secret  to  a 
stranger,  after  so  many  precautions  to 
conceal  my  name  and  position  1 " 

*^  But  since  you  do  not  know  him  V 
said  Justine.  "  If  you  are  agreed  on 
the  matter  of  the  child,  he  should  be 
intrusted  with  the  whole.  Having  his 
secret,  we  can  afford  to  give  him  ours. 
He  would  have  no  inducement  to  betray 
it" 

**  Justine ! "  cried  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Geneix,  who  was  near  a  window  that 
faced  the  street.  ^*  Listen !  Heaven  ! 
not  another  word.  There  he  is,  cer- 
tainly, this  M.  Bernyer.  He  is  coming 
here,  and  it  is  —  yes,  I  was  sure  —  it 
is  he !  It  is  M.  de  Villemer !  0  my 
friends,  hide  me  !  Tell  him  I  am  gone, 
that  I  am  not  coming  back !  —  If  he 
sees  me,  if  he  speaks  to  me,  —  can't  you 
feel  that  I  am  lost  ] " 
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Justine  followed  Caroline,  who  had 
escaped  to  her  own  room,  and  made 
signs  to  Peyraque  that  he  should  re- 
ceive the  Marquis  and  be  self-possessed. 

Peyraque  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
He  received  M.  de  Villemer  with  the 
calm  dignity  of  a  man  who  has  the 
most  rigid  ideas  of  duty.  It  was  no 
longer  a  question  of  putting  him  in 
communication  with  the  pretended 
Charlette ;  it  was  necessary  to  get  him 


away  before  any  suspicions  arose  in  bis 
mind,  or,  in  case  they  had  already  aria- 
en,  to  dispel  them  at  once.  From  the 
first  words  of  the  Mapquis,  Peyraque 
saw  that  he  suspected  nothing.  Desir- 
ous to  set  out  again  in  a  few  days  with 
his  son,  whom  he  intended  to  keep 
nearer  to  himself  in  future,  he  had 
made  the  most  of  a  fine  morning  to 
come  on  foot  and  repay  thjis  debt  of 
gratitude  to  some  generous  stranger. 
He  had  not  supposed  the  distance  so 
great,  and  was,  therefore,  a  little  late 
in  arriving.  He  confessed  he  was  some- 
what tired,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  his 
face  betrayed  both  weariness  and  sufifer- 
ing. 

Peyraque  hastened  to  offer  him  food 
and  drink,  the  duties  of  hospitality  pre- 
ceding everything  else.  He  called 
Justine,  .who  had,  by  this  time,  regained 
her  composure ;  and  they  waited  upon 
M.  de  Villemer,  who,  catching  at  this 
opportunity  of  rewarding  his  entertain- 
ers generously,  accepted  their  services 
with  a  good  grace.  He  learned  with 
regret  that  Charlette  had  gone  away ; 
but  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
ask  many  questions  about  her.  He 
thought  of  leaving  a  present  for  her, 
which  Justine,  in  a  low  tone,  advised 
her  husband  to  accept,  that  he  might 
not  be  surprised  at  anything.  Caroline 
would  readily  find  a  chance  to  send  it 
back.  Peyraque  did  not  see  the  neces- 
sity ;  his  pride  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
seeming  to  accept  money  on  her  account 

Caroline,  in  her  little  chamber,  over- 
heard this  strife  on  a  point  of  delicacy. 
The  voice  of  the  Marquis  sent  shudders 
through  her.  She  dared  not  stir.  It 
seemed  as  if  M.  de  Villemer  would  rec- 
ognize her  footfall  through  the  flooring. 
He,  for  his  part,  hoping  to  find  a  way  of 
discharging  his  obligations  under  some 
different  form,  pretended  and  really 
tried  to  eat  a  little ;  and  after  this  in- 
q/iired  whether  he  could  hire  a  horse  to 
return  with.  The  night  was  dark  and 
the  rain  came  on  again.  Peyraque 
agreed  to  carry  him  back  and  went  out 
to  get  his  wagon  ready ;  but  first,  he 
climbed  up  softly  to  Caroline's  room. 
"This  poor  gentleman  makes  me  un- 
easy," said  he  in  a  low  voice.  ^*  He  is 
very  ill,  that  I  am  sure  of.  You  can 
see  drops  of  sweat  on  his  forehead,  and 
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jet  he  creeps  up  to  tbe  fire  like  a  man 
with  a  fever-chilL  He  could  not  swal- 
low two  morsels,  and  when  he  breathes 
hard  it  seems  to  affect  his  heart  like  a 
spasm,  for  he  puts  his  hand  there,  smil- 
mg  bravely  all  the  while,  but  afterwards 
dnying  it  to  his  head,  as  one  does  in 
nrere  pain. 

"  Heavens  ! "  exclaimed  Caroline,  in 
alann,  *'  when  he  is  ill  it  is  so  danger- 
ous! You  must  not  cany  him  back 
to-night ;  your  wagon  is  not  easy,  and 
theQ  the  bad  roads  and  the  cold,  and 
this  rain  and  his  fever !  No,  no,  he 
most  stay  here  to-night.  But  where, 
pnyt  He  would  rather  sleep  out  of 
doors  than  at  the  inn,  which  is  so  un- 
tidy. There  is  only  one  way.  Keep 
bun  from  going,  keep  him  here.  Give 
him  my  room.  I  will  gather  up  my 
things ;  it  will  not  take  long,  and  I  wiU 
go  to  your  daughter-in-law's." 

"  With  my  son's  wife  or  in  the  village, 
you  will  be  too  near.  If  he  should 
happen  to  be  a  little  worse  in  the  night 
you  would  come  in  spite  of  yourself,  to 
take  care  of  him." 

"  That  U  true.     What  shall  I  do  1" 

"Do  you  want  me  to  sayl  Well, 
you  have  courage  and  health  :  I  will 
take  you  to  Laussonne,  where  you  can 
pass  the  night  with  my  sister-in-law  ;  it 
18  as  neat  there  as  it  is  here,  Hnd  to- 
morrow, after  he  goes,  I  will  come  for 
you." 

"Yes,  you  are  right,"  said  Caroline, 
doing  up  her  bundle  hastily.  "Make 
him  agree  to  stay,  and  tell  your  son,  as 
you  go  hy,  to  harness  Mignon." 

**  No,  not  Mignon  !  he  has  been  trav- 
^ug  all  day.  We  must  take  the 
mofe." 

Peyraque,  having  given  his  orders, 
returned  to  tell  the  Marquis  the  rain 
had  aet  in  for  the  whole  evening,  which 
vas  indeed  true  ;  and,  giving  Justine  a 
■gnificant  glance,  he  urged  him  to  stay 
•0  cordially  that  M.  de  Villemer  con- 
•ented.  "  You  are  right,  my  friends," 
Mid  he,  with  his  heart-broken  smile  ; 
^  I  am  somewhat  ill,  and  I  am  one  of 
those  who  have  no  right  to  wish  for 
death.*^ 

"No  one  has  that  right,"  replied 
Peyraque;  "but  you  will  not  be  dan- 
^usly  sick  here  with  us,  I  assure 
JOQ.    My  wife  will  take  good  care  of 


you.  The  chamber  up  above  is  very 
clean  and  warm,  and  if  you  get  worse 
you  have  only  to  knock  lightly,  just 
once ;  we  shall  hear  if 

Justine  went  up  stairs  to  prepare  his 
room  and  embrace  poor  Can)line,  who 
was  really  dismayed.  What ! "  said 
Caroline,  speaking  very  low  ;  "  I  know 
he  is  sick  and  I  am  going  to  desert  him 
in  this  way.  No.  I  was  mad  !  I  will 
stay." 

'*  But  that  is  just  what  Peyraque  will 
never  let  you  do,"  replied  Justine. 
"  Peyraque  is  stem  ;  but  what  would 
you  1  Perhaps  he  is  right.  If  you 
take  pity  on  one  another  now,  you  will 
never  be  able  to  part  again.  And  then 
—  for  myself  I  am  sure  you  would  nev- 
er do  anything  wrong,  but  the  mother — 
And  then,  think  what  other  people  might 
say!" 

Caroline  would  not  listen  ;  Peyraque 
went  up  stairs,  took  her  hand  with  an 
air  of  authority,  and  made  her  come 
down.  She  had  put  her  poor  heart  under 
the  guidance  of  this  Protestant  of  the 
C^vennes;  there  was  no  longer  any 
way  of  drawing  back. 

He  led  her  out  to  the  carriage  and 
put  in  her  bundle.  At  this  moment 
Caroline,  who  had  really  lost  her  senses, 
escaped  from  his  grasp,  darted  into  the 
house  through  the  kitchen-door,  and 
caught  sight  of  M.  de  Villemer,  who 
was  seated  with  his  back  toward  her. 
She  went  no  farther;  her  reason  re- 
turned. And  then  his  appearance  reas- 
sured her  a  little.  He  had  not  that 
bruised,  broken-down  aspect  she  had 
seen  him  wear  on  the  night  of  his  for- 
mer attack.  He  was  sitting  before  the 
fire,  reading  in  PejTaque's  Bible.  The 
little  iron  lamp  hanging  from  the  man- 
tel-piece threw  its  light  on  his  black 
hair,  wavy  like  his  son's,  and  partly 
also  on  his  clear,  strong  forehead.  M. 
de  Villemer  w^as  doubtless  suffering 
much,  but  he  still  wished  to  live;  he 
had  not  lost  hope. 

"Here  I  am,"  said  Caroline,  return- 
ing to  Peyraque.  "  He  did  n't  see  me, 
and  I  have  seen  him  !  I  am  more  at 
ease.  Let  us  start;  but  you  must 
promise  on  your  honor,"  added  she,  as 
she  drew  near  the  step  of  the  carriage, 
"  that  if  he  is  taken  to-night  with  suffo- 
cation you.  will  come  for  me  at  what- 
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ever  damage  to  jour  horse.  It  must 
be  done,  do  you  seel  No  one  else 
knows  what  this  sick  man  needs  in  way 
of  care  —  and  you — you  would  see 
him  die  in  your  own  house,  and  you 
would  have  it  on  your  oonscience  for- 
ever ! " 

Peyraque  promised,  and  they  set 
out.  The  weather  was  dreadful,  and 
the  road  frightful ;  but  Peyraque  knew 
every  one  of  its  holes  and  its  stones. 
Besides,  the  distance  was  short.  He 
left  Caroline  at  the  house  of  his  sister- 
in-law,  and  had  reached  home  again  by 
eleven  o'clock. 

The  Marquis  was  feeling  better;  he 
had  gone  to  lie  down  after  having 
chatted  with  Justine  in  such  a  friendly 
way  that  she  was  delighted.  **  Do  you 
see,  Peyraque,  this  man,*^  said  she,  **  he 
has  a  good  heart  like  hers —  I  can 
understand  it  perfectly  myself —  " 

"Stop  talking  now,"  said  Peyraque, 
who  knew  the  thinness  of  the  flooring ; 
"  if  he  is  asleep,  we  ought  to  sleep  too." 

At  Lantriac  the  night  passed  in  ab- 
solute quiet.  The  Marquis  actually 
rested,  and  at  two  o'clock  awoke,  having 
shaken  off  the  fever.  He  felt  imbued 
with  a  pleasant  calm,  such  as  he  had 
not  known  for  a  long  time,  and  he  at- 
tributed this  to  some  sweet  dream  that 
he  had  forgotten,  though  its  impression 
remained.  Unwilling  to  awaken  his 
hosts,  he  kept  still,  gazing  at  the  four 
walls  of  the  little  chamber,  brightly 
lighted  by  his  lamp,  and  grasping  the 
facts  of  his  position  more  positively  than 
he  had  done  before  since  Caroline's  de- 
parture. He  had  debated  a  thousand 
extreme  measures  ;  then  he  had  said  to 
himself  that  his  first  duty  was  to  his 
son ;  and  the  sight  of  this  child  had 
given  him  the  force  of  will  he  needed 
to  resist  the  physical  disease  which  now 
began  to  threaten  him  anew.  Within 
twenty-foiu*  hours  he  had  fixed  upon  a 
definite  plan.  He  would  take  Didier  to 
Madame  Heudebert,  leaving  with  her  a 
letter  for  Caroline,  and  then  quit  France 
for  some  time,  so  that  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Geneix,  reassured  by  his  absence,  might 
return  to  be  near  her  sister  at  Etampes. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  quiet  weeks,  the 
Marchioness  would  perhaps  get  further 
information,  or  perhaps  her  secret  would 
be  discovered  by  the  Duke,  who  had 


sworn  he  would  draw  it  fi:om  her  bj 
surprise.  If  the  Duke  fiedled,  Urbaia 
was  not  at  the  end  of  his  resouroe& 
He  would  come  back  quietly  to  the 
castle  of  Mauveroche,  where  his  mother 
was  to  pass  the  summer  with  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law, and  he  would  not  let  Caro- 
line know  of  his  return  until  he  had 
cleared  her  in  his  mother's  estimation, 
and  thus  again  smoothed  away  every 
difficulty. 

The  most  important  and  the  most 
urgent  thing,  then,  was  to  draw  Mile. 
de  Saint^eneix  from  her  mystenotia 
hiding-place.  The  Marquis  still  thought 
she  was  in  some  Parisian  convent  He 
found  himself  compelled  to  stay  a  few 
days  longer  in  Polignac  to  make  sure  of 
Dame  Roqueberte's  complete  recovery, 
before  grieving  her  by  taking  away  his 
son,  and  this  delay  had  firetted  him 
more  than  anything  else.  To  cheat  his 
impatience,  he  asked  himself  why  he 
should  not  write  to  Madame  Heudebert 
at  once  and  to  Caroline  also,  that  they 
might  be  prepared  to  rejoin  each  other 
after  his  departure  for  a  foreign  land« 
By  this  means  he  would  perhaps  gain  a 
few  days.  He  could  mail  the  letter  at 
once,  as  he  would  pass  through  Le  Puy 
on  his  return  to  Polignaa 

What  gave  him  the  idea  of  writing 
from  Lantriac  was,  mainly,  the  sight  of 
the  little  bureau,  where  Caroline  had 
left  pens,  some  ink  in  a  cup,  and  a  few 
stray  sheets  of  paper.  These  objects, 
on  which  his  gaze  fastened  mechanical- 
ly, seemed  mviting  him  to  follow  his  in- 
spiration. He  rose  noiselessly,  put  the 
lamp  on  the  table,  and  wrote '  to  Caro- 
line. 

"  My  friend,  my  sister,  you  will  not 
desert  an  unhappy  man,  who,  for  a  year 
past,  has  centred  in  you  the  hopes  of 
his  life.  Caroline,  do  not  mistake  my 
meaning.  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you 
which  you  cannot  refuse.  I  am  going 
away. 

"  I  have  a  son  who  has  no  mother. 
I  love  him  devot.edly ;  I  intrust  him  to 
you.  Come  back  !  —  As  for  myself^  I 
go  to  England.  You  shall  never  see 
me  again,  if  you  have  lost  faith  in  me,  — 
but  that  is  impossible.  When  have  I 
been  unworthy  of  your  esteem  1  Caro- 
line—" 

The  Marquis  stopped  abruptly.    An 
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object  of  little  importance  had  caught 
his  eye.  The  ordinary  paper,  the  steel 
peosy  had  no  peculiarities ;  but  one 
black  bead  lay  on  the  table  between  his 
hand  and  the  inkstand,  a  trifle  insignifi- 
cant in  itself,  but  one  bringing  with  it 
a  whole  world  of  memories.  It  was  a 
bit  of  jet,  cut  and  perforated  in  a  cer- 
tain unusual  fashion.  It  was  part  of  a 
Tslueless  bracelet  Caroline  had  worn  at 
S^val;  which  he  easily  recognized  be- 
aaose  she  used  to  take  it  off  whenever 
ahe  wrote,  and  he  had  himself  formed  a 
babit  of  toying  with  this  bracelet  while 
talking  to  her.  He  had  handled  it  a 
bandied  times,  and  one  day  she  had 
aid  to  him,  ''  Pray  don't  break  it,  it  is 
all  I  haye  left  irom  my  mother's  jewel- 
box."  He  had  looked  at  it  respectfully, 
and  held  it  lovingly  in  his  hands.  Just 
as  she  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  her 
little  room  in  Lantriac,  Caroline,  in  her 
precipitation,  had  broken  this  bracelet ; 
ahe  had  picked  up  the  beads  hastily, 
leaving  behind  but  this  one. 

This  black  bead  reversed  all  the  ideas 
of  the  Marquis ;  but  what  kind  of 
dreaming  was  this)  These  cut  jets 
might  be  an  industrial  product  of  the 
oountcy  he  was  then  in.  Nevertheless 
he  sat  motionless^  absorbed  in  new 
surmises.  He  breathed  and  questioned 
the  vague  perfume  of  the  room.  He 
looked  everywhere  without  moving  from 
bis  chair.  There  was  nothing  on  the 
walls,  nothing  on  the  table,  nothing  on 
the  mantel.  Finally  he  became  aware 
of  some  bits  of  paper  in  the  fireplace, 
which  were  not  completely  charred. 
He  bent  over  the  ashes,  searched  mi- 
nutely, and  found  one  single  fragment 
of  an  address,  only  two  syllables  of 
which  were  l^ble :  one,  written  by 
band,  was  the  last  in  the  word  Lantriac, 
the  other,  "  am,*'  forming  part  of  the 
nwtmark.  The  postmark  was  that  of 
Etampes,  the  handwriting  that  of  Ma- 
dame Heudebert  There  could  be  no 
koger  a  doubt :  Charlotte  was  no  one 
but  Caroline,  and  perhaps  she  had 
never  gone  away,  perhaps  she  was  still 
in  the  house. 

From  that  moment,  the  Marquis  had 
the  cunning,  the  watchfulness,  the  cool- 
&MB,  and  the  keen  perception  of  a 
KLvage.  He  discovered  the  pipe  from 
the  little  spring  leading  down  to  the 


sink  below.  The  pipe  itself  was  stopped 
up,  but  there  was  more  than  one  fissure 
in  the  plaster  which  surrounded  it  He 
put  his  ear  down  to  it  closely,  and 
caught  Peyraque's  long,  even  breathing 
as  he  lay  yet  asleep. 

Not  a  word,  though  spoken  ever  so 
low,  could  then  escape  him.  In  a  few 
moments  he  distinctly  heard  Justine 
rise,  uttering  the  words,  **  Come,  get 
up,  Peyraque ;  perhaps  poor  Caroline 
has  not  been  keeping  so  well  as  we 
have ! " 

**  A  night  is  a  night,'*  said  Peyraque ; 
"  besides,  I  can't  go  for  her  tUl  after 
he  has  gone  away.** 

Justine  listened  and  replied,  **  He 
does  n't  stir,  but  he  said  he  should  get 
up  at  daybreak.  Daylight  is  n't  far  off 
now ;  he  means  to  go  airay  without 
taking  anything,  he  said  so." 

'^  It  is  all  the  same,"  rejoined  Pey- 
raque, who  had  now  risen,  and  whose 
voice  was  even  more  audible,  though  he 
spoke  quite  low ;  ''  I  don't  want  him  to 
set  out  on  foot ;  it  is  too  far.  The  lad 
shall  saddle  my  horse,  and  when  I  have 
seen  him  fairly  off,  I  will  start  for 
Laussonne." 

M.  de  Villemer  had  made  sure.  He 
stirred  a  little  to  show  he  was  up,  and 
went  down  stairs  after  having  slipped 
his  purse  into  the  bureau-drawer.  He 
seemed  very  impatient  to  get  back  to 
Polignac,  and  declaring  he  felt  perfectly 
strong,  obstinately  refused  the  horse. 
It  would  have  been  an  encumbrance  in 
the  war  of  observation  he  was  about  to 
wage.  He  shook  hands  cordially  with 
his  entertainers  and  set  out ;  but,  on 
the  borders  of  the  village,  having  in- 
quired about  the  road  of  a  passer-by,  he 
changed  his  course,  plunging  into  a  by- 
way that  led  to  Laussonne. 

He  thought  he  could  arrive  there  in 
advance  of  Peyraque,  wait  for  him 
stealthily,  and  see  him  take  Caroline 
back.  When  he  had  made  sure  of  her 
return  to  Lantriac,  he  would  lay  his 
plans  further.  Until  then;\  being  quite 
aware  she  was  trying  to  esc^  him,  he 
would  not  risk  losing  track  of  her  again. 
But  Peyraque  was  veiy  expeditious; 
Mignon  travelled  fast  in  spite  of  the 
roads  which  grew  worse  and  worse, 
forming  one  unbroken  ascent  in  the  di- 
rection of  Laussonne,  and  crossing  more 
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than  one  mountain  delclivity.  The  by- 
path cut  off  the  angles  of  the  main  road 
but  slightly,  and  the  Marquis  was  dis- 
tanced by  the  rustic  equipage.  He  saw 
it  pass  and  recognized  Peyraque,  who, 
for  his  part,  thought  he  distinguished, 
in  the  morning  fog,  a  man  who  was  not 
in  peasant  garb,  and  who  quickly  re- 
treated behind  an  embanking  wall  of 
rough  stones. 

Peyraque  was  suspicious.  "  Very  like- 
ly," thought  he,  '*  he  has  been  fooling 
us,  or  he  has  found  out  something. 
Well !  if  it  is  he,  and  if  he  is  no  more  oi" 
an  invalid  than  that,  I  will  cure  him  of 
trying  to  follow  a  mountain  horse  on 
foot." 

He  urged  Mignon  forward,  and  ar- 
rived at  Laussonne  with  the  first  rays 
of  the  sun.  Caroline,  in  deadly  anxiety, 
after  a  cruelly  sleepless  night,  came  out 
to  meet  him. 

"  All  is  going  well,"  said  he.  "  I  was 
mistaken  yesterday ;  he  is  not  so  very 
ill,  for  he  slept  well  and  would  return 
on  foot." 

"  So  he  is  gone  I "  replied  Caroline, 
climbing  to  her  seat  by  Peyraque.  "He 
never  suspected  anything,  then  1  And 
I  shall  never  see  him  again?  Well,  so 
much  the  better ! "  and  she  burst  into 
tears  under  her  hood,  which  she  pulled 
over  her  face  in  vain.  Peyraque  heard 
her  sob  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"  So  you  are  the  one  going  to  be  sick 
nowV  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  paternal 
severity.  "Come,  be  reasonable,  or 
your  Peyraque  will  never  believe  you 
when  you  tell  him  you  are  a  Chris- 
tian." 

"So  long  as  I  do  not  weep  before 
him,  can  you  not  excuse  one  moment  of 
weakness  in  me?  But  what  are  you 
doing?  Why  are  we  going  on  toward 
Laussonne  ? " 

Peyraque  thought  he  again  caught 
sight  of  the  Marquis  still  creeping  on- 
ward. "  You  must  excuse  me,"  said  he, 
"  but  I  have  an  errand  to  do  in  the  vil- 
lage.    It  is^^juite  near." 

He  entered  the  village,  shrewdly  think- 
ing that  the  Marquis  would  still  keep 
himself  in  sight  at  a  distance.  He  went 
up  the  street  and  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  one  of  the  townspeople.  Pretexts 
could  not  fail  to  be  at  hand.  Then, 
returning  to  Caroline,  he  said,  '^You 


see,  my  daughter,  you  have  too  much 
on  your  mind  I  want  to  revive  your 
spirits ;  you  know  an  excursion  always 
does  you  good.  Would  you  like  to  have 
me  take  you  on  one  —  O,  a  very  pleas- 
ant one ! '' 

"If  you  have  business  anywhere,  I 
don't  want  to  incommode  you.  I  will 
go  wherever  you  like." 

"  I  shall  have  to  go  to  the  foot  of 
Mezenc,  to  the  village  of  Estables.  It 
is  a  beautiful  place  really,  and  you  have 
been  longing  to  see  the  grandest  of  the 
C^vennes/' 

"  You  said  it  would  be  hard  travelling 
over  there  until  after  next  month." 

"Bless  me!  Why,  the  weather  is 
cloudy,  to  be  sure,  and  perhaps  the 
roads  are  a  little  damaged.  I  have  n't 
passed  over  them  since  last  year  ;  but 
they  have  been  worked  upon,  as  I  have 
heard,  and  besides  you  know  with  me 
there  is  no  danger." 

"  I  assure  you  I  am  in  no  mood  to 
worry  about  danger.     Let  us  set  out." 

Peyraque  hurried  on  his  horse,  which 
soon  crossed  the  boundaries  of  Laus- 
sonne and  bravely  descended  the  rocky 
hill,  climbing  the  other  slope  again 
without  delay,  and  even  more  rapidly. 
When  they  had  reached  the  top,  Pey- 
raque turned  round,  saw  no  one  in  the 
paths  behind  him,  and  looked  at  the 
road  ahead,  which  was  taking  on  a  dis- 
couraging aspect.  "You  are  going  to 
see  a  wilderness,"  said  he ;  "  but  that 
need  n*t  annoy  you,  need  it  ? " 

"  No,  no,"  replied  she ;  "  when  we  are 
desperate  we  cease  to  be  annoyed." 

Peyraque  went  on,  not  without  warn- 
ing his  companion  repeatedly  that  the 
sun  might  not  be  disposed  to  shine, 
that  they  had  four  leagues  to  go,  and 
that  perhaps  Mezenc  would  be  under  a 
fog.  All  this  had  little  interest  for 
Caroline,  who  did  not  guess  the  hesita- 
tion of  her  old  friend  or  his  qualms  of 
conscience. 

They  traversed  a  mountain  wooded 
with  pines,  and  cut  into  by  a  vast  glade, 
—  the  result  of  an  ancient  felling  of  the 
trees,  —  which  opened  a  gigantic  av- 
enue, where  the  road,  from  a  distance, 
looked  like  a  highway  for  a  hundred 
chariots  abreast;  but  when  the  little 
carriage  had  ventured  in,  it  was  ft 
frightM  task  to  get  over  the  ground, 
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nin-soaked  and  hollowed  out  into  deep 
rats  in  a  thousand  places.  Further  on, 
it  was  worse  still ;  the  turf  was  strewed 
with  hlocks  of  lava,  which  left  boggy 
places  between  them  ;  and  when  they 
found  traces  of  the  travelled  road  again, 
tber  had  to  turn  aside  for  monstrous 
piles  of  flmts  and  pebbles,  to  stop  al- 
together before  deep  cuts  or  trenches, 
to  seek  the  old  road  among  twenty 
others  that  lost  themselves  in  the  mo- 
nas.  The  horse  performed  prodigies  of 
eourage,  and  Peyraque  miracles  of  skill 
and  judgment. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  hours,  they 
had  accomplished  only  two  leagues,  and 
vers  in  open  country  on  an  interminable 
plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred metres.  Except  the  breaks  here 
and  there  in  the  road,  nothing  could 
be  distinguished.  The  sun  had  disap- 
peared ;  a  thick  mist  enshrouded  every- 
thing, and  nothing  can  paint  the  feeling 
of  bitter  desolation  which  fell  upon  Car- 
olme.  Peyraque  himself  lost  courage 
ind  kept  silence.  The  obstructed  road, 
vhich  he  had  been  forced  to  leave  one 
tide  did  not  reappear,  and  for  the  last 
fifteen  minutes  they  had  been  pacing 
over  a  spongy  turf,  broken  up  by  the 
hoofs  of  cattle  in  search  of  pastiuuge, 
hat  no  longer  bearing  any  traces  of 
wheels.  The  horse  stopped,  bathed  in 
sweat;  he  thus  gave  warning  that  he 
had  never  been  over  this  ground  before. 

Peyraque  alighted,  sinking  almost 
knee  deep  in  the  boggy  soil,  and  tried 
to  find  where  he  was.  It  was  out  of 
the  question.  The  moimtains  and  ra- 
vines were  only  one  plain  of  white  va- 
por. 

**  Have  we  lost  our  way  1 "  asked  Car- 
oline with  cool  indifference. 

At  this  point  the  wind  made  a  little 
opening  in  the  fog,  and  they  saw  in  the 
distance  fantastic  horizons  empurpled  by 
the  8un ;  but  the  mist  closed  in  again 
80  quickly  that  Peyraque  could  not  de- 
termine his  position  from  this  isolated 
peak  in  the  distant  circle  of  mountains. 
However,  they  heard  a  confused  barking 
and  then  voices,  though  they  could  not 
disiangaish  the  dogs  till  they  were  quite 
upon  them.  These  dogs  were  the  ad- 
vance-guard of  a  caravan  of  men  and 
moles  carrying  vegetables  and  leather 
bottles.    'Akdj  were  mountaineers  who 


had  been  down  to  the  plains  to  ex- 
change the  cheese  and  butter  of  their 
cows  for  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the 
level  country.  They  accosted  Peyraque, 
who  asked  information.  They  told  him 
that  he  had  done  very  wrong  to  think 
of  going  with  a  carriage  to  Estables  at 
this  season,  that  it  could  not  be  done, 
and  that  he  would  have  to  return. 
Peyraque  showed  some  obstinacy,  and 
asked  if  he  was  still  far  from  the  village. 
They  guided  him  into  the  road  agtiin, 
teUing  him  he  had  work  before  him  for 
an  hour  and  a  half;  but  as  their  ani- 
mals were  loaded  and  warm,  and  they 
themselves  in  haste  to  arrive,  these 
mountaineers  offered  no  assistance,  and 
disappeared,  with  a  laugh  at  the  little 
carriage.  Caroline  saw  them  rapidly 
vanish  into  the  fog  like  shadows. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  let  the 
horse  breathe,  for  a  fresh  effort  to  re- 
gain the  solid  road  had  exhausted  him. 
"What  comforts  me,**  said  Peyraque, 
really  moved,  "is  that  you  don't  com- 
plain of  anything !  It  is  very  cold, 
nevertheless,  and  I  'm  sure  the  damp- 
ness has  gone  through  your  cloak.*' 

Caroline  replied  only  by  a  shiver. 

A  new  shadow  bad  just  passed  along 
the  side  of  the  road ;  it  was  M.  de  Vil- 
lemer.  He  pretended  not  to  see  the 
carriage,  although  he  did  see  it  perfect- 
ly ;  but  he  chose  to  seem  unsconscious 
that  it  held  any  one  he  knew.  He  ad- 
vanced with  extraordinary  energy,  af- 
fecting an  air  of  indifference. 

"  It  is  he !  I  saw  him,"  said  Caro- 
line to  Peyraque.  "  He  goes  wherever 
we  go." 

"  Well,  let  him  go  on,  and  we  will 
turn  back." 

"  No,  I  cannot,  I  wiU  not !  He  will 
die  after  such  a  walk.  He  will  never 
reach  Eatables.     Let  us  follow  him." 

This  time  Caroline's  terror  was  so 
commanding  that  Peyraque  obeyed. 
They  came  up  with  M.  de  Villemer, 
who  moved  aside  to  let  them  pass, 
without  stopping  or  looking  up.  He 
would  be  neither  intrusive  nor  rebel- 
lious, but  he  would  know,  he  would 
fuUow  to  the  death. 

Unfortunately  he  was  at  the  end  of 
his  strength.  The  difficulty  of  this  walk, 
which  from  Lantriac  had  been  a  con- 
tinual ascent    and,  for  the    last  two 
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leagues,  one  chaos  of  stones  and  peaty 
tuif,  had  started  on  him  a  profuse  per- 
spiration which  he  could  feel  freezing 
in  the  blast  of  a  sharp  wind  that  had 
suddenly  veered  to  the  east.  He  lost 
his  breath,  and  was  forced  to  stop. 

Caroline  turned  her  head  toward 
him,  and  was  on  the  point  of  crying 
out  Peyraque  seized  her  arm.  **  Cour- 
age,  my  daughter,"  he  said,  with  his 
stem  religious  fervor.  "  The  Lord  re- 
quires it  at  your  hands."  And  she  felt 
herself  overborne  by  the  strong  faith  of 
the  peasant. 

**  What  do  you  want  to  do  for  him  1  '* 
resumed  Peyraque,  as  he  still  drove  on. 
"  He  has  had  strength  to  come  so  far, 
he  will  have  enough  to  go  the  rest  of 
the  way.  A  man  does  not  die  from  the 
effects  of  a  walk.  He  will  rest  at  fista- 
bles.  And  if  he  is  sick,  —  I  shall  be 
there." 

"  But  he  is  following  me  !  You  see  I 
shall  have  to  speak  to  him  there  or  else- 
where." 

**  Why  should  he  follow  you  1  He 
does  not  suspect  you  are  here  even.  So 
manv  travellers  want  to  see  Mezenc." 

"  In  such  weather  as  this  1 " 

"  The  sun  rose  brightly,  and  we  our- 
selves started  to  see  Mezenc." 

The  Marquis  saw  Caroline  hesitate 
and  submit.  This  was  the  final  blow. 
No  sooner  had  he  seen  himself  left  be- 
hind than  he  felt  he  could  go  no  farther. 
He  sank  down  on  a  stone,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  black  speck  slowly  vanishing 
from  his  sight,  for  the  wind  had  risen 
suddenly  and  was  violently  scattering 
the  fog,  in  whose  stead  there  now  came 
light  flurries  of  snow  and  sleet.  '*So 
she  would  have  me  know  nothing  more 
of  her )  "  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  felt 
his  strength  failing.  '*  She  flees  from 
hope,  she  has  lost  faith.  Then  she 
never  loved  me ! " 

And  he  lay  down  to  die. 


XXV. 


**  We  must  hasten,  we  must  hasten ! " 
said  Peyraque,  at  the  close  of  another 
half-hour,  as  he  saw  the  snow  deepen- 
ing. '*  Here  is  something  worse  than 
fog.     When  this  begins  to  fiedl  it  soon 


piles  up  in  the  road  higher  than  your 
head." 

This  imprudent  admission  set  Caro- 
line in  open  rebellion  j  she  wanted  to 
jump  from  the  carriage,  fully  deter- 
mined to  walk  back  to  the  place  where 
she  had  met  M.  de  Villemer. 

Peyraque  dissuaded  her  from  this; 
but  finally  had  to  yield  and  return,  in 
spite  of  the  ever-increasing  danger  and 
the  difficulties  of  a  still  slower  progress 
over  the  half-league  they  had  so  pain- 
fully traversed  since  losing  sight  of  the 
MarquLB. 

It  was  in  vain  for  them  to  search  by 
simply  looking  for  him.  In  one  hour 
the  snow  in  lai^  spreading  flakes  had 
buried  up  the  ground  and  its  rugged* 
ness.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to 
teU  whether  they  had  not  passed  bj 
the  place  they  wanted  to  explore.  Car- 
oline uttered  groans,  inaudible  to  her- 
self, finding  no  words  at  i  her  conunand 
but  the  faint  outcry,  **lij  God,  my 
God  !  "  Peyraque  no  longer  strove  to 
quiet  her,  and  only  encouraged  her  by 
telling  her  to  look  carefully. 

Suddenly  the  horse  stopped.  **  It 
must  be  we  have  found  the  road  again 
here,"  said  Peyraque.  ^'Mignon  re- 
members." 

"Then  we  have  come  too  far,"  re- 
plied Caroline. 

"  But  we  have  met  no  one,"  returned 
Peyraque.  ''This  gentleman,  seeing 
the  storm  coming  on,  has  gone  back  to 
Laussonne,  and  we,  who  are  nearer 
Estables,  are  running  a  great  risk  in 
staying  here,  unless  it  stops  snowing. 
I  give  you  warning." 

"  Go  on,  go  on,  Peyraque ! "  cried 
Caroline,  leaping  into  the  snow.  '*  For 
my  part,  I  shall  stay  here  till  I  find 
him." 

Peyraque  made  no  reply.  He  alight- 
ed and  began  searching,  but  without 
the  least  hope.  There  was  already  half 
a  foot  of  snow,  and  the  wind,  drifting 
it  into  every  hollow,  would  soon  bury 
up  a  corpse. 

Caroline  walked  on  at  random,  gliding 
forward  like  a  spirit,  so  great  was  her 
excitement.  She  was  already  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  carriage  when 
she  heard  the  horse  snort  loudly  as 
he  put  down  his  head.  She  thought 
he  was  dying,  and,  watching  him  with 
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ml  distresB,  saw  him  scenting  out 
•omething  in  front  of  him  in  a  strange 
1BJ.  It  was  a  revelation;  she  darted 
farmd  and  perceived  a  gloved  hand, 
af^nrentlj  belonging  to  one  dead,  which 
the  breath  of  the  horse,  melting  the 
now  over  it,  had  brought  to  light.  The 
bodj  extended  beneath  was  the  obsta* 
de  which  the  animal  had  refused  to 
tread  under  foot.  Pejraque  came  run- 
ning at  Caroline's  call,  and,  extricat- 
ing M.  de  Villemer,  put  him  in  the 
carriage,  where  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix 
held  him  up  and  tried  to  warm  him  in 
beranns. 

Pejraque  took  the  bridle  and  walked 
on  again  in  the  direction  of  Mezenc. 
He  knew  perfectly  there  was  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose,  but  went  on  without 
knowing  where  to  set  foot ;  and  he  soon 
dittppeared  in  a  ravine  which  he  was 
imable  to  clear.  The  horse  stopped  of 
kis  own  accord  ;  Pejraque  got  up  again, 
but,  on  trying  to  make  him  back,  found 
the  wheels  caught  in  some  unseen  ob- 
itade.  Besides,  the  horse  was  at  the 
ad  of  his  strength.  Peyraque  treated 
kim  harshly,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  he 
itnick  his  pony  for.  the  first  time  in  his 
£fe;  he  puUed  on  the  bridle  till  the 
creature's  mouth  bled.  The  poor  ani- 
oal  turned  upon  him  with  a  glance  of 
^ost  human  intelligence,  as  if  to  say, 
^I  have  done  all  I  could;  I  can  do 
nothing  more  to  save  yoiL*' 

''Must  we  then  perish  herel"  said 
Pevraque,  disheartened,  as  he  watched 
the  snow  falling  in  inexorable  whirls. 
The  plateau  had  become  a  Siberian 
**ste,  beyond  which  Mezenc  alone 
flowed  his  livid  head  between  the 
gnsts  of  wind.  Not  a  tree,  not  a  roof, 
i»t  a  rock  for  shelter.  Pejrraque  knew 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 

"Let  us  hope,"  said  he,  which,  in 
these  Southern  forms  of  speech,  simply 
"ifians,  "  Let  us  wait." 

It  soon  occiured  to  him,  however, 
that  he  would  gain  the  next  fifteen  min- 
^  even  if  they  should  be  the  last  of 
^  He  took  a  small  board  from  his 
little  carriage,  and  fought  with  the 
^ing  snow,  which  threatened  to  bury 
^  both  horse  and  vehicle.  Incessantly 
^  ten  minutes  he  worked  like  a  wrest- 
^  at  this  task  of  clearing  away,  saying 
to  hhnaelf  that  perhaps  it  was  aU  use- 


less, but  that  he  would  defend  himself 
and  Caroline  to  the  last  breath* 

At  the  expiration  of  the  ten  minutes 
he  thanked  God ;  the  snow  grew  lighter ; 
the  wind  abated ;  the  fog,  which  was  far 
less  dangerous,  strove  to  reappear.  He 
slackened  his  work  without  giving  it 
over.  At  last  he  saw  something  like  a 
pale  streak  of  light  breaking  through 
the  depths  of  the  sky ;  it  was  a  promise 
of  fair  weather. 

So  far  he  had  not  spoken  a  word  or 
uttered  an  oath.  If  Carohne  had  been 
fated  to  perish  there,  she  would  not 
have  suspected  it  till  the  last  moment. 
Yet  he  looked  at  her  and  found  her  so 
pale  and  her  glance  so  wild  that  he  was 
alarmed. 

"  WeU,  well  1 "  said  he,  "  what  is  the 
trouble)  There  is  no  more  danger; 
this  will  be  nothing.** 

"0,  nothing,  is  itl"  she  replied, 
with  a  bitter  smile,  pointing  to  Urbain, 
stretched  out  on  the  seat  of  the  little 
vehicle,  his  face  livid  with  the  cold,  his 
large  eyes  wide  open  and  glazed,  like 
those  of  a  corpse. 

Peyraque  looked  around  him  again. 
It  was  hopeless  to  expect  human  aid. 
He  sprang  into  the  carriage,  seized  M. 
de  Villemer  firmly  in  his  arms,  rubbed 
him  vigorously,  bruised  him  in  his  iron 
hands,  trying  to  impart  to  him  the 
warmth  of  his  own  old  blood  reani- 
mated by  exercise  and  a  strong  will; 
but  it  was  all  in  vain.  With  the  effects 
of  the  cold  were  united  those  of  a  ner- 
vous crisis  pecuhar  to  the  organization 
of  the  Marquis. 

"  He  is  not  dead,  though,''  said  Pey- 
raque. "  I  feel  that ;  I  am  sure  of  it. 
If  I  only  had  something  to  make  a  fire 
with  !    But  I  can't  make  one  of  stones." 

"  We  might  bum  the  carriage,  at  all 
events,"  cried  Caroline. 

"That  is  an  idea,  —  yes,  but  after 
that  t " 

''After  that  perhaps  the  Lord  will 
send  help.  Don't  you  see  the  first  thing 
is  to  prevent  death  frt>m  laying  hold  of 
us  here  1 " 

Peyraque  saw  Caroline  so  pale  and 
the  blue  lines  so  defined  under  her 
eyes  that  he  began  to  think  she  felt 
herself  dying  also.  He  hesitated  no 
longer,  but  risked  all  to  save  alL  He 
unharnessed  the  pony,  which,  like  the 
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horses  of  the  Cossacks,  at  once  rolled 
in  the  snow  to  rest  himself.  Taking 
the  awning  from  his  carriage  and  pla- 
cing it  on  the  ground,  Pejraque  carried 
M.  de  Villemer,  still  frozen  and  motion- 
less, to  it ;  then,  drawing  from  his  boxes 
a  few  handfuls  of  hay,  some  old  papers, 
and  fragments  of  matting,  he  put  the 
whole  under  the  vehicle  and  struck  fire 
with  the  flint  and  steel  with  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  light  his  pipe. 
Breaking  up  with  his  farrier's  tools  the 
boards  and  planks  of  his  poor  little  car- 
riage, he  succeeded  in  a  few  moments 
in  kindling  them  into  a  blaze  and  into 
brands.  He  demolished  and  broke  in 
pieces  as  fast  as  the  fire  burned.  The 
snow  no  longer  fell,  and  M.  de  Villemer, 
lying  within  a  semicircle  of  blazing 
wreck,  began  to  gaze  in  a  stupor  at 
the  strange  scene,  which  he  took  for  a 
dream. 

"  He  is  saved,  saved  I  Do  you  hear, 
Peyraque  1 "  cried  Caroline,  who  saw 
the  Marquis  making  an  attempt  to  rise. 
"  A  hundred  blessings  on  your  head ! 
You  have  saved  him ! " 

The  Marquis  heard  Caroline's  voice 
close  by  him,  but,  still  thmking  it  some 
hallucination,  made  no  effort  to  look  at 
her.  He  did  not  comprehend  what  was 
taking  place  till  he  felt  on  his  hands  the 
distracted  pressure  of  Caroline's  lips. 
Tlien  he  thought  he  must  be  dying,  as 
she  no  longer  avoided  him,  and,  trying  to 
smile,  he  bade  her  adieu  in  a  faint 
voice. 

"  No,  no  ;  not  adieu  !  "  she  replied, 
covering  his  forehead  with  kisses;  "you 
must  live.  I  will  have  it  so !  I  love 
you ! " 

A  slight  flush  came  over  the  livid 
face,  but  no  words  could  express  his 
joy.  The  Marquis  still  feared  it  might 
be  all  a  dream  ;  yet  he  was  plainly  re- 
viving. The  warmth  had  concentrated 
under  the  carriage-top  which  served 
him  as  a  shelter.  He  was  as  comforta- 
ble as  he  could  possibly  be  made  there, 
lying  on  the  cloaks  of  Caroline  and 
Peyraque. 

"  But  we  must  go  on,  nevertheless," 
thought  the  latter,  and  his  unquiet  eyes 
questioned  the  brightening  horizon. 
The  cold  was  severe,  the  fire  was  going 
out  for  want  of  fuel,  and  the  invalid 
Burely  could  not  walk  to  Estables.   And 


was  Caroline  herself  equal  to  so 
an  attempt  1  To  mount  them  both 
the  horse  was  the  only  expedient ;  I 
would  the  exhausted  animal  hi 
strength  to  carry  them  1  No  matter, 
would  have  to  be  tried  ;  and,  first  of  i 
they  must  give  the  horse  some  <m 
Peyraque  looked,  but  found  none  ;  t 
fire  had  consimied  the  little  bag  as  w 
as  the  box  in  which  it  was  stored. 

An  exclamation  from  Caroline  reviv 
bis  hopes.  She  showed  him  a  light  i 
por  on  the  rising  groimd  which  sh 
tered  them.  He  ran  in  that  directic 
and  saw  below  him  an  ox-cart,  painful 
approaching,  the  driver  smoking  in  < 
der  to  keep  warm. 

"  You  see  now,"  said  Caroline,  whi 
the  cart  had  nearly  reached  them,  **  t] 
Lord  has  helped  us !  ** 

M.  de  Villemer  was  still  so  weak  th 
he  had  to  be  lifted  into  the  cart,  whic 
fortunately,  was  loaded  with  straw  ;  ai 
in  this  Peyraque  buried  him  up,  after 
fashion.  Caroline  placed  herself  net 
him.  Peyraque  bestrode  his  pon; 
leaving  the  wreck  of  his  poor  carria^ 
behind,  and  in  an  hour  they  had  final 
reached  the  village  of  Estables. 

Peyraque  went  disdainfully  bj  tl 
inn  of  a  certain  giantess  with  bare  leg 
and  a  golden  necklace,  a  veritable  tard 
grade  of  peculiar  repulsiveness.  B 
knew  the  Marquis  would  find  no  zealoi] 
attention  there.  He  conducted  him  t 
the  house  of  a  peasant  whom  he  knen 
The  people  crowded  around  the  invali<i 
overwhelming  him  with  questions,  am 
friendly  proffers  which  he  did  not  un 
derstand.  Peyraque,  with  an  air  oA 
authority,  dismissed  all  who  could  be  ol 
no  service,  gave  his  orders,  and  went  ti 
work  himself  dn  a  few  minutes  the  ^ 
was  blazing,  and  hot  wine  was  foaming 
in  the  kettle.  M.  de  Villemer,  stretch ec 
on  a  thick  bed  of  straw  and  dry  tur( 
saw  Caroline  on  her  knees  beside  him, 
busily  engaged  in  protecting  his  clotbei 
from  the  fire  and  caring  for  him  with  > 
mother's  tenderness.  She  was  unea^ 
about  the  terrible  drink  which  Pey- 
raque was  brewing  for  him  with  strong 
spices ;  but  the  Marquis  had  confidence 
in  the  experience  of  the  mountaineer. 
He  made  a  sign  that  he  would  obey  hiiBy 
and  Caroline,  with  trembling  hand,  pot 
the  cup  to  his  lipa.     He  was  soon  ibh 
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thank  his  new  hosts,  and  tell 
[lie,    pressing  his  hand  warmly, 
he  would  like  to  be  alone  with  him 
Caroline. 
[t  was  no  easy  thing  to  induce  the 
ly   to    forsake  their  own  roof  for 
sral    hours.     Places  of   shelter  are 
under  this  inclement  sky,  and  the 
the  sole  dependence  of  the  C^ve- 
are  lodged  in  a  way  to  leave  no 
for  the  inhabitants.     Those  living 
in  particular,  have  a  reputation  for 
leuess  and  lack  of  hospitality  which 
from  the  murder  of  the  mathema- 
sent  by  Cassini  to  measure  the 
^ht    of  Mezenc,  and  who  was  taken 
a  soroerer.     They  have  greatly  im- 
kved,  and  now  show  themselves  more 
il  ;  but  their  habits  of  life  are  those 
the  lowest  poverty,  and  yet  they  are. 
ren  to  trading,  raise  magnificent  cat- 
and  are  as  well  provided  as  possible 
ith  conomodities  for  barter.     Still,  the 
verity  of  the   climate  and  the  isola- 
>n  of  their  rough  dwelling-place  have 
into  their  dispositions  as  well  as 
their  blood. 
The    room  which,   with   the   stable, 
.comprised   the   whole   interior  of   the 
^^use,  was  given  up  at  last  to  Peyraque 
and  his  friends.     It  was  quite   small, 
and  hardly  richer  than  the  Celtic  grotto 
<^    the  old  woman  at   Espaly.      The 
smoke  poured  out  partly  through  the 
chimney   and  partly,  also,  through   a 
gaping  hole  in  the  wall  on  one  side. 
Two  beds,  shaped  like  boxes,  gave  lodg- 
ings at  night,  in  some  incomprehensible 
way,  to  a  family  of  six  persons.     The 
bare  rock  formed  the  floor ;  and  on  one 
side  the  cows,  goats,  sheep,  and  hens 
took  their  comfort. 

Peyraque  spread  clean  straw  around 
everywhere,  brought  in  a  supply  of 
wood,  rummaged  in  the  cupboard,  found 
aome  bread,  and  xvrged  Caroline  to  eat 
and  rest.  The  Marquis,  with  a  look, 
begged  her  to  think  of  herself,  for  she 
dared  not  leave  him  a  minute,  and  still 
held  his  hands  in  hers.  He  wanted  to 
speak ;  he  was  able  to  speak  now,  and 
yet  he  was  afraid  to  say  a  word.  He 
feared  she  would  go  away  from  him  as 
soon  as^he  saw  he  knew  himself  beloved ; 
and  then  Peyraqua  puzzled  him  cruelly. 
He  did  not  comprehend  in  the  least  the 
pert  played  by  this  mstic  Providence 


which,  in  its  watch  over  Caroline,  had 
shown  itself  so  obstinate  and  so  merci- 
less toward  him;  but  which  was  now 
beginning  to  regard  him  with  un- 
bounded solicitude  and  devotion.  At 
last  Peyraque  went  out.  He  could  not 
forget  his  poor  horse,  —  his  faithf\il 
companion,  —  which  he  blamed  himself 
for  having  treated  so  brutally,  and 
which,  on  his  arrival,  he  had  been 
forced  to  intrust  to  the  care  of  strangers. 

'^  Caroline,"  said  the  Marquis,  having 
seated  himself  on  a  stool,  and  still 
leaning  on  her  arm,  "  I  had  many  things 
to  tell  you,  but  I  have  not  my  reason, 
—  no,  really,  I  have  n't  the  use  of  it, 
and  I  'm  afraid  to  talk  in  my  delirium. 
Foi^ve  me,  I  am  so  happy,  —  happy 
to  see  you,  to  feel  you  near  me,  now  I 
have  come  back  again  from  the  verge 
of  death.  But  I  cannot  trouble  you 
any  more.  Heavens  !  what  a  burden  I 
have  been  on  your  life  !  It  shall  be  so 
no  longer ;  this  is  only  an  accident,  — 
a  foolish,  imprudent  act  on  my  part; 
but  how  could  I  consent  to  lose  you 
again)  You  do  not  know,  you  never 
will  know,  —  no,  you  have  no  idea,  you 
don't  comprehend  what  you  are  to  me ; 
and  perhaps  you  don't  care  ever  to  com- 
prehend it  I  To-morrow,  perhaps,  you 
will  shun  me  again.  And  why,  prayl 
Here,  read ! "  he  added,  searching  for 
and  then  handing  her  the  crumpled 
page  of  the  letter  begun  at  Lantriac 
that  very  morning ;  "  it  may  be  illegible 
now ;  the  rain  and  the  snow  —  " 

"  No,"  said  Caroline,  leaning  toward 
the  fire,  "  I  can  see,  I  read  perfectly, 
and  —  I  understand.  I  knew  before.  I 
guessed;  and  I  accept.  It  was  the 
wish  of  ray  heart,  —  the  dream  of  my 
life.  My  heart  and  my  life,  do  they  not 
both  belong  to  you  1 " 

"  Alas !  no,  not  yet ;  but  if  you  would 
believe  in  me  —  " 

"  Don't  tire  yourself  by  talking,  try- 
ing to  convince  me,"  said  Caroline,  with 
something  imperious  in  her  warmth. 
"  I  believe  in  you,  but  not  in  my  own 
destiny.  Well !  I  accept  it,  such  as 
you  make  it  for  me.  Good  or  ill,  it 
shall  be  dear  to  me,  since  I  can  accept 
uo  other.  Now  listen,  listen  to  me ! 
Perhaps  I  have  only  an  instant  to  tell 
you  this  in.  I  don't  know  what  events 
your  conscience  and  mine  will  have  to 
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meet;  I  know  your  mother  to  be  in- 
exorable. I  have  felt  the  chill  of  her 
contempt;  and  we  have  nothing  to 
hope  from  God  if  we  break  her  heart 
We  must  submit,  then,  and  that  forever. 
You  yourself  have  said  that  to  form 
any  scheme  of  being  happy  upon  the 
loss  of  a  mother  is  placing  the  dream  of 
happiness  among  the  most  criminal  of 
thoughts,  and  such  happiness  would  be 
under  the  ban  of  a  hundred  curses ;  we 
ourselves  should  curse  it  in  our  hearts." 

"  Why  do  you  remind  me  of  all  this  1 " 
asked  the  Marquis,  sorrowfully;  "do 
you  think  I  have  forgotten  1  But  you 
believe  a  change  in  my  mother  to  be 
impossible ;  and  I  see  from  this  that 
you  would  not  have  me  try  to  bring  it 
about,  and  that  pity  alone  —  " 

**  You  see  nothing  at  all,**  cried  Caro- 
line, putting  her  hand  on  his  mouth  ; 
"  you  see  nothing,  if  you  don't  see  that 
I  love  you." 

"  0  Heaven  ! "  said  the  Marquis,  sink- 
ing to  her  feet ;  "  say  that  again  !  It 
seems  like  a  dream.  This  is  the  first 
time  you  have  said  it.  I  have  thought 
I  divined  it,  but  I  dare  not  believe  it 
now.  Tell  me  so  again,  —  tell  me,  and 
then  let  me  die  !  ** 

"  Yes  ;  I  love  you  more  than  my  own 
life,"  she  replied,  pressing  to  her  heart 
the  noble  brow,  seat  of  a  soul  so  brave 
and  true ;  "  I  love  you  more  than  my 
pride,  more  than  my  pride  of  woman- 
hood. I  have  denied  it  to  myself  this 
long  time;  I  have  denied  it  in  my 
prayers  to  God,  and  I  lied  to  God  and 
to  myself !  At  last  I  understood,  and 
I  fled  through  a  cowardly  weakness.  I 
felt  all  was  lost,  and  so  it  is.  Well, 
what  matters  it,  after  all  1  It  only  in- 
volves myself.  While  I  cherished  the 
hope  of  learning  to  forget,  I  could 
struggle ;  but  you  love  me  too  well,  — 
I  see  that  now,  —  and  you  will  die,  if  I 
forsake  you.  I  thought  you  were  dead 
a  few  hours  ago,  and  then  I  saw  clearly 
into  our  lives;  I  had  killed  you!  I 
might  have  saved  you,  —  you,  the  no- 
blest and  best  of  beings,  —  but  I  made 
you  the  victim  of  my  vain  self-respect. 
And  what  am  I  to  let  you  die  so,  when 
all  that  is  not  your  regard  is  nothing  to 
me  1  No,  no !  I  have  resisted  long 
enough.  I  have  been  proud  enough, 
cruel  enough,  and  you  have  suffered  too 


much  from  my  wrong-doing.  I  1ot« 
you,  do  you  hear)  I  will  not  become 
your  wife,  because  that  would  be  to 
plunge  you  into  bitter  remorse,  into  m 
woe  beyond  remedy  ;  but  I  will  be  your 
friend,  your  servant,  a  mother  to  your 
child,  your  faithful  companion.  The 
purity  of  our  lives  may  be  misunder- 
stood ;  I  shall  be  mistaken  for  Did  1^8 
actual  mother  perhaps.  Well,  I  con- 
sent even  to  that  I  accept  the  scorn 
I  have  dreaded;  and  it  seems  to  me 
drinking  of  this  cup,  poured  out  by 
you,  will  ^e  me  a  new  life." 

"  0  noble  heart !  as  pure  as  heaven  ! " 
cried  the  Marquis.  "I  accept,  for  my 
part,  this  divine  sacrifice.  Pray  do  not 
scorn  me  for  that !  You  make  me  feel 
worthy  of  it,  and  I  wiU  soon  put  an  end 
to  it.  Yes,  yes  !  I  shall  work  miracle& 
I  feel  strong  enough  now.  My  mother  will 
yield  without  a  regret.  In  my  heart  I  feel 
now  the  faith  and  the  power  that  shall 
persuade  her  to  it.  But  even  if  the  whole 
world  should  rise  up  to  condemn  you,  — 
do  you  see)  —  you,  my  sister  and  my 
daughter,  my  pure-minded  compan- 
ion, my  dearest  friend,  — you  will  only 
stand  the  higher  in  my  regard.  I  shall 
only  be  more  and  more  proud  of  yon. 
What  is  the  world,  what  is  public  opin- 
ion, to  a  man  who  has  penetrated  the 
social  life  of  past  ages  and  that  of  the 
present  as  well,  fathoming  the  myste- 
ries of  their  selfishness  and  the  nothing- 
ness of  their  deceit)  Such  a  man 
knows  full  well  that,  at  all  times,  by 
the  side  of  one  poor  truth  which  floats 
safely,  a  thousand  truths  go  under  with 
the  mark  of  infamy  upon  them.  He 
well  knows  that  the  best  and  most  un- 
selfish spirits  have  walked  in  the  foot- 
prints of  their  Lord,  on  a  thorny  path, 
where  wounds  and  insults  fall  like  rain. 
Well,  we  will  walk  there,  if  need  be ; 
love  will  keep  us  from  feeling  these  base 
attacks.  Yes,  I  can  answer  for  that,  at 
least,  and  this  is  what  I  can  swear  in 
defiance  of  all  threats  from  that  destiny 
the  world  would  make  for  us  :  you  shall 
be  loved,  and  you  shall  be  happy  !  You 
knew  me  well,  cruel  one,  shutting  your 
eyes  as  you  ran  away.  You  knew  per- 
fectly that  my  whole  life,  my  whole  soul 
is  love  and  nothing  else.  You  knew 
perfectly  that,  if  I  have  sometimes  been 
eager  in  pursuit  of  truth,  it  was  firom 
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kve  of  her  alone ;  and  not  for  the  vain 
gioiy  of  proclaiming  her  in  person.     I 
am  not  myself  a  scholar ;  I  am  ndt  an 
aathor.      1  am    an   unknown  soldier, 
wiio,  of  mj  own   free  will,  avoid  the 
noise  and  smoke  of  the  conflict,  fighting 
QOBQpported  and   in   the    background, 
not  through  lack  of  courage,  but  that 
mj  mother  and  brother  may   not  be 
vounded  in  the  straggle.     I   have  ac- 
cepted this  obscure  position  without  a 
pang  to  my  vanity.     I   felt  that  my 
beart  stood  in  need,  not  of  praise,  but 
of  loTe.    All  the  ambition  of  my  fel- 
I0V8,  all    their    immoderate    vanities, 
tbeir  thirst  for   power,  their  needs  of 
Imuiy,  their  continual  hunger  for  noto- 
riety, —  what   did  all  these  matter  to 
me  I    I  could  not  be  amused  with  toys 
like  these.     I  was  myself  only  a  poor, 
angle-hearted    man,    enamored    of    an 
ideal, — an  ingenuous  child,  if  you  will, 
aeeking  love  and  feeling  it  alive  within 
him  loi^  before  meeting  her  who  was  to 
develop    its    power.      I    kept  silence, 
bowing  I  should  have  to  bear  raillery, 
—a  tlung  indifferent,  as  far  as  I  am 
wnoeraed  personally,   but   one   which 
would  have  pained  me  as  an  outrage  to 
mr  inmost,  sacred  religion.     Once,  only 
once  in  my  life,  —  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  this,  Caroline,  —  I  have  loved  —  " 

"  Don't  tell  me  !  "  cried  she,  "  I  don't 
want  to  know." 

"Nevertheless,  you  ought  to  know 
all.  She  was  good  and  gentle,  and,  in 
recalling  her,  I  can  without  an  effort 
respect  and  bless  her  in  her  tomb  j  but 
ahe  coidd  not  love  me.  It  was  the 
&nlt  of  her  destiny,  and  not  her  own. 
There  is  not  a  reproach  in  my  heart  for 
her;  there  are  many  for  myself.  I 
have  hated  myself  bitterly,  and  done 
heavy  penance  for  having  yielded  to  a 
passion  which  was  never  encouraged  or 
really  shared.  I  was  only  reconciled  to 
hfe  when  I  saw  life  blooming  into  its 
feneat  and  purest  form  in  yoiL  I  then 
'mderatood  why  I  was  bom  in  tears, 
^y  I  had  been  fated  to  love,  and  con- 
demned to  love  too  early,  —  with  sor- 
rew,  and  in  sin,  —  because  I  sought 
the  one  dream  and  aim  of  my  life  too 
^•gerly.  And  now  I  feel  restored  for- 
^^^  and  saved.  I  feel  that  my  char- 
acter wiU  regain  its  balance,  my  youth 
^  hopes,  my  heart  its  natural  suste- 


nance. Have  fiiith  in  me,  —  you  whom 
Heaven  has  sent  me  !  You  know  for  a 
certainty  that  we  are  made  for  each 
other.  You  have  felt  a  thousand  times, 
in  spite  of  yourself,  that  we  had  but 
one  mind  and  one  thought ;  that  we 
loved  the  same  principles,  the  same  art, 
the  same  names,  the  same  people,  and 
the  same  things  without  influencing 
each  other,  except  to  strengthen  and 
develop  what  was  already  there,  —  to 
make  the  germs  of  our  deepest  feelings 
bud  and  blossom.  Do  you  remember, 
Caroline,  do  you  remember  S^val  1  And 
our  sunny  hours  in  the  valley  1  And 
the  hours  of  delicious  coolness  beneath 
the  arches  of  the  library,  where,  with 
lovely  vases  of  flowers,  you  paid  festive 
honors  to  this  deep,  mysterious  union 
of  our  souls?  Was  it  not  an  indisso- 
luble marriage  which  our  hands  conse- 
crated every  morning  in  their  pure 
touch  of  greeting]  Did  not  our  first 
glance  every  single  day  give  us  to  each 
other,  and  that  fbr  all  time  1  And  can 
all  this  be  lost  utterly,  flown  forever  1 
Did  you  yourself  believe  for  one  instant 
that  this  man  could  live  without  you, 
deprived  of  air  and  sunlight,  —  that  he 
would  consent  to  fall  back  into  darkness 
again  1  No,  no  !  you  never  believed  it. 
He  would  have  followed  you  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth ;  he  would  have  gone 
through  fire  and  water  and  ice  to  rejoin 
you.  And  if  you  had  left  me  to  die  in 
the  snow  to-day,  can't  you  feel  that  my 
spirit  set  free  would  have  still,  like  a 
desperate  spectre,  piirsued  you  through 
the  mountain  storm  %  " 

"  Listen  to  him,  just  listen  ! ''  said 
Caroline  to  Peyraque,  who  had  come  in 
and  was  stupidly  looking  at  the  Mar- 
quis, now  seemingly  transfigured  by 
passion  ;  "  hear  what  he  says,  and  do 
not  wonder  if  I  love  him  better  than 
myself.  Do  not  be  frightened,  do  not 
worry,  do  not  go  away,  pitying  us.  Stay 
with  us  and  see  how  happy  we  are. 
The  presence  of  a  good  old  man  like 
you  will  not  trouble  us.  Perhaps  you 
will  not  understand  us,  —  you  who 
would  listen  to  nothing  beyond  a  cer- 
tain duty,  which  I  understood  yesterday, 
but  no  longer  admit  to-day ;  yet,  against 
your  will  even,  you  will  love  me  again 
and  give  me  your  blessing,  for  you  will 
feel  the  rightful  authority  of  this  man, 
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who  is  more  to  me  than  all  other  nfien, 
and  to  whom  God  has  given  onlj  the 
words  of  truth.  Yes,  I  love  him.  —  I 
love  you,  you  whom  I  came  near  losing 
to-day,  and  I  will  never  leave  you  again. 
I  will  follow  you  everywhere ;  your 
child  shall  be  mine,  as  your  country  is 
my  country,  your  faith  my  faith.  There 
is  no  higher  honor  in  this  world,  there  is 
no  other  virtue  before  God,  than  loving 
you,  serving  you,  and  comforting  you.** 

M.  de  Villemer  stood  there^  radiant 
with  a  pure  joy,  which  dazzled  Caroline, 
but  did  not  frighten  her.  In  this  hour 
of  enthusiasm  there  was  not  even  the 
memory  of  a  trouble.  He  pressed  her 
to  his  heart  with  that  sacred  paternal 
feeling  which  belonged  to  his  nature, 
and  which  arose  from  an  instinctive 
idea  of  protection,  —  the  rightful  au- 
thority of  a  high  intelligence  over  a 
noble  heart,  of  a  superior  mind  over 
another  mind  raised  by  its  love  to  the 
same  level. 

They  did  not  ask  themselves  whether 
this  lofty  rapture  would  endure  always. 
It  must  be  said,  to  their  praise,  that 
they  felt  the  infinite  tenderness  of 
friendship,  —  enthusiastic,  it  is  true, 
but  deep  and  sincere,  —  rather  than 
any  other  intoxication ;  and  that  the 
aim  of  their  future  was,  at  this  moment, 
defined  and  summed  up  in  their  minds 
in  this  one  resolution,  —  never  to  for- 
sake each  other. 


XXVL 


At  about  four  o'clock,  while  the 
brightening  skies  permitted  Peyraque 
to  make  preparations  for  their  return, 
by  hiring  another  cart  well  provided 
with  straw  and  blankets,  together  with 
oxen  and  a  skilful  teamster,  so  as  to 
reach  Laussonne  before  evening,  the 
young  and  beautiful  Duchess  d'Al^ria, 
robed  in  moire,  her  arms  loaded  with 
cameos,  came  into  the  apartment  of  her 
mother-in-law  at  the  castle  of  Mauve- 
roche,  in  Limousin,  leaving  her  hus- 
band and  Madame  d'Arglade  chatting 
with  apparent  friendliness  in  a  magnifi- 
cent drawing-room. 

Diana  had  an  air  of  joyful  triumph, 
which  struck  the  Marchioness. 


"  Well,  what  is  it,  my  beauty  1 "  asked 
the  old  lady.  ''What  has  happened  1 
Has  my  other  son  returned  1  ** 

"  He  will  come  soon,"  replied  the 
Duchess.  '*  You  have  the  promise  <^ 
it,  and,  you  know,  we  feel  no  uneasineaB 
on  his  account.  His  brother  knows 
where  he  is,  and  declares  we  shall  see 
him  again  by  the  end  of  the  week.  So 
you  find  me  excessively  gay,  —  exces- 
sively happy,  even —  This  little  Mar 
dame  d'Axglade  is  delightfiiL  Dear 
mamma,  she  is  the  source  of  all  mj 
happiness.'* 

*'  0,  you  are  jesting,  little  masquer- 
ader !  You  can't  endure  her.  Whj 
have  you  brought  her  here  ?  I  did  n't 
request  it.  No  one  can  amuse  me  but 
you.** 

"And  I  undertake  it  more  bravely 
than  ever,**  replied  Diana,  with  a  be- 
witching smile,  "and  this  very  D'Ar- 
glade  whom  I  adore  is  going  to  fumish 
me  with  weapons  against  your  wretched 
melancholy.  Listen,  dear,  good  mam- 
ma. At  last  we  have  got  her  awful 
secret,  though  not  without  trouble,  by 
any  means.  For  three  days  we  have 
been  manoeuvring  round  her,  —  the 
Duke  and  1,  —  overpowering  her  with 
our  mutual  trust,  our  surrender  of  our- 
selves to  happiness,  our  most  graceful 
tenderness.  At  last,  the  estimable  wo- 
man, who  is  n't  our  dupe,  and  whom 
our  aggravating  mockeries  drove  to  ex- 
tremity, has  given  me  to  understand 
that  Caroline  had  for  an  accomplice  in 
her  great  fault  —  0,  you  know  whom. 
She  has  told  yon.  I  pretended  not  to 
understand  ;  it  was  a  little  thrust  right 
into  my  heart,  —  no,  a  deep  thrust,  f 
must  tell  the  truth, — but  I  hastened 
to  find  my  dear  Duke,  add-  flung  it 
squarely  in  his  face.  *Is  it  true,  you 
dreadful  man,  that  you  have  been  in 
love  with  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix  1 '  The 
Duke  sprang  like  a  cat,  —  no,  like  a 
leopard  whose  paw  has  been  trodden  on. 
*  There  !  I  was  sure  of  it,*  said  he,  roar- 
ing ;  Mt  is  our  good  L<k)nie  who  has 
invented  that.*  And  then  he  began  to 
talk  of  killing  her,  so  I  had  to  quiet 
him  and  tell  him  I  did  n't  believe  it 
which  was  n't  quite  true ;  I  did  believe 
it  a  little  bit.  And  this  son  of  yours, 
who  is  n't  dull,  —  he  perceived  that, 
and  he  flung  himself  at  my  feet,  and  he 
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swore — 0!  but  he  did  swear  by  all 
that  I  believe  and  love,  by  the  true 
God,  and  then  by  you,  that  it  was  an 
infiunous  lie ;  and  now  I  am  as  sure  of 
this  as  I  am  that  I  came  into  the  world 
for  nothing  else  but  just  to  love  his 
Grace  the  Duke." 

The  Duchess  had  a  childish  lisp,  as 
natural  as  MSdame  d'Arglade's  was  af- 
fected, and  she  united  with  this  a  tone 
of  resolute  sincerity  that  made  her  per- 
fectly charming.  The  Marchioness  had 
no  time  to  wonder  over  what  she  heard, 
fcK*  the  Duke  came  in  as  triumphant  as 
his  wife. 

"  There  ! "  cried  he.  "  God  be  praised, 
you  will  never  see  that  viper  again ! 
She  has  called  for  her  carriage ;  she  is 
going  off  furious,  but  with  no  poison  in 
her  fengs.  I  can  answer  for  that. 
Mother,  my  poor  mother,  how  you  have 
heen  deceived  I  can  appreciate  your 
suffering.  And  you  would  n't  say  a 
word,  not  even  to  me,  who  could  in  a 
breath  —  But  I  have  confessed  her, 
this  odious  woman,  who  would  have 
brought  despair  into  my  household,  if 
Diana  were  not  an  angel  from  heaven, 
against  whom  the  Powers  of  Darkness 
will  never  prevail.  Well,  mother,  be  a 
little  vexed  with  us  all ;  it  will  do  you 
good.  Madame  d'Arglade  saw,  —  did 
she  not  1  —  with  her  own  two  eyes,  saw 
Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix  leaning  on  my 
ann  and  crossing  the  lawn  of  Seval  at 
<laybreak  1  She  saw  me  speak  to  her 
affectionately  and  shake  hands  with  her  ] 
Well,  she  didn't  see  the  whole,  for  I 
kissed  her  hands  one  after  the  other, 
and  what  she  did  n't  overhear  I  'm 
going  to  tell  you,  for  I  remember  as 
well  as  if  it  happened  yesterday,  —  I 
was  excited  enough  for  that.  I  said  to 
her,  *  My  brother  has  been  at  the  point 
of  death  to-night,  and  you  have  saved 
him.  Pity  him,  still  keep  him  under 
yoiir  care,  help  me  to  hide  his  illness 
from  our  mother,  and,  thanks  to  you, 
he  will  not  die.*  That  is  what  I  said,  I 
swear  it  before  Heaven,  and  this  is  what 
had  taken  place." 

The  Duke  recounted  the  whole,  and, 
going  into  the  matter  more  thoroughly 
still,  even  confessed  his  false  notions 
about  Caroline  and  his  fruitless  ma- 
lUBuvriDg  which  she  had  not  even  per- 
ceived.    He  described  the  outburst  of 


jealousy  against  him  on  the  part  of  the 
Marquis;  their  disagreement  for  one 
hour ;  their  passionate  reconciliation  ; 
the  confession  of  the  one,  the  solenm 
oaths  of  the  other;  the  discovery  he 
made  at  that  moment  of  his  brother's 
alarming  condition ;  his  own  impru- 
dence in  leaving  him,  thinking  him 
asleep  and  comfortable ;  the  broken 
window-pane,  the  cries  Caroline  over- 
heard; and  Caroline  herself  rushing 
to  his  aid,  reviving  the  sick  man,  stay- 
ing beside  him,  devoting  herself  from 
that  time  onward  to  caring  for  him, 
amusing  him,  and  aiding  him  in  his 
work. 

"And  all  this,"  added  the  Duke, 
"  with  a  devotedness,  a  frankness,  a  for- 
getfulness  of  self,  unequalled  in  all  my 
experience.  This  Caroline,  you  see,  is 
a  woman  of  rare  worth,  and  I  have 
sought  in  vain  for  a  person  who  would 
suit  my  brother  better  in  point  of  age, 
character,  modesty,  or  congenial  tastes. 
I  do  not  find  one  anywhere.  You  know 
I  have  desired  to  have  him  make  a  more 
brilliant  match.  Well,  now  that  he  is 
safe  from  serious  embarrassment,  thanks 
to  this  angel  here  who  has  restored  us 
all  to  freedom  and  dignity ;  now  that  I 
have  seen  the  persistence  and  strength 
of  my  brother's  love  for  a  person  who 
is,  more  than  all  others,  the  sincere 
friend  he  needs ;  and,  lastly,  now  that 
Diana  understands  all  this  better  than 
I  and  exhorts  me  to  believe  in  love- 
matches,  I  have,  dear  mother,  only  one 
thing  to  say,  which  is,  that  we  must 
find  Caroline  again,  and  you  must  cheer- 
fully give  her  your  blessing  as  the  best 
friend  you  ever  had,  except  my  wife, 
and  the  best  daughter  you  can  wish 
beside  her." 

"  0  my  children  ! "  cried  the  Mar- 
chioness, "  you  make  me  so  happy.  I 
have  hardly  lived  since  this  calumny. 
Urbain's  grief,  the  absence  of  this  child 
who  was  dear  to  me,  the  fear  of  setting 
at  variance  two  brothers  so  perfectly 
united,  if  I  acknowledged  what  I  sup- 
posed to  be  true,  what  I  am  so  glad  to 
find  false.  We  must  hasten  after  the 
Marquis,  after  Caroline ;  but  where,  for 
Heaven's  sake  1  You  know  where  your 
brother  is ;  but  he,  —  does  he  know 
where  she  isl" 

"No,  he  set  out  without  knowing," 
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replied  the  Duchess;    "but    Madame 
Heudebert  knows." 

"  Write  her,  dear  mother ;  tell  her 
the  truth,  and  she  will  tell  Caroline." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  am  going  to  write,"  said 
the  Marchioness ;  "  but  how  can  I  let 
poor  Urbain  know  at  once  1 " 

"  I  will  take  charge  of  that,"  said  the 
Duke.  "  I  would  go  myself,  if  the 
Duchess  could  go  with  me,  but  to  leave 
her  for  three  days,  —  on  my  word,  it 
is  too  soon  ! " 

"  Fie  !  "  cried  the  Duchess ;  "as  soon 
as  the  honeymoon  is  over  do  you  mean 
to  be  running  off  without  me  in  that 
way,  light-hearted  and  light-footed  tool 
Ah  !  how  mistaken  you  are,  you  charm- 
ing man  !  I  shall  keep  you  in  order, 
with  all  your  inconstancy." 

"And  pray  how  will  you  do  it, 
then  ] "  asked  the  Duke,  looking  at  her 
fondly. 

"  By  loving  you  always  more  and 
more.  We  shall  see  whether  you  grow 
weary  of  it." 

While  the  Duke  was  caressing  the 
golden  hair  of  his  wife,  the  Marchioness 
was  writing  to  Camille  with  a  youthful 
sprightliness  which  was  certainly  re- 
markable. "  Here,  my  children,"  said 
she,  "  is  this  right  ? "  The  Duchess 
read,  "  My  dear  Madame  Heudebert, 
bring  Caroline  back  to  us,  and  let  me 
embrace  you  both.  She  has  been  the 
victim  of  a  horrible  slander ;  I  know  all. 
I  w^eep  for  having  believed  in  the  fall 
of  an  angel.  May  she  forgive  me  ! 
Let  her  come  back ;  let  her  be  my 
daughter  always  and  never  leave  me 
again.  There  are  two  of  us  who  cannot 
live  without  her." 

"  That  is  delightful !  It  is  kind  and 
just  like  you,"  said  the  Duchess,  sealing 
up  the  note  ;  and  the  Duke  rang  while 
his  mother  was  writing  the  address. 

The  message  l)eing  despatched,  she 
said  to  them,  "  Why  can't  you  both  go 
after  the  Marquis  1  Is  he  so  very  far 
ofFI" 

"  Twelve  hours  by  post,  at  the  very 
most,"  replied  the  Duke. 

"  And  I  cannot  know  where  he  is  1 " 

"  I  ought  not  to  tell  you ;  but  I  'm 
convinced  he  will  now  have  no  more 
secrets  from  you.  Happiness  induces 
confidence." 

"  My  son,"  returned  the  Marchioness, 


"  you  alarm  me  seriously.  Perhaps  your 
brother  is  here  sick,  and  you  are  hiding 
it  from  me,  as  you  did  at  S^vaL  He  is 
worse  even ;  you  make  me  believe  he  is 
away  because  he  is  n*t  able  to  be  up." 

"  No,  no  ! "  cried  Diana,  laughing ; 
"he  is  n't  here,  he  is  n't  sick.  He  is 
abroad,  he  is  travelling,  he  is  sad,  per- 
haps ;  but  he  is  going  to  be  happy  now, 
and  he  did  n't  start  w^ithout  some  hope 
of  mollifying  you." 

The  Duke  solemnly  assured  his  moth> 
er  that  his  wife  w^as  telling  the  truth. 
"  Well,  my  children,"  resumed  the  Mar- 
chioness, still  uneasy,  "  I  wish  I  could 
know  you  were  with  him.  How  shall  I 
say  it  1  —  He  has  never  been  ill  but  that 
I  have  suspected  it  or  at  least  felt  a  pecu- 
liar uneasiness.  I  was  conscious  of  this 
at  S^val,  exactly  at  the  period  when  he 
was  so  ill  without  my  knowledge.  I 
see  that  what  vou  describe  coincides 
with  a  fearful  night  which  I  passed 
then.  Well,  to-day,  this  morning,  I  was 
all  alone,  and  I  had  what  I  may  call  a 
waking  dream.  I  saw  the  Marquis  pale, 
wrapped  in  something  white,  a  shroud, 
perlia}js,  and  1  heard  in  my  ear  his  voice, 
his  own  voice,  saying,  *  Mother.*  " 

"  Heavens !  what  fancies  you  torment 
yourself  with  ! "  said  the  Duke. 

"  I  don't  torment  myself  willingly ; 
and  I  let  my  presentiments  comfort  me,, 
fwr  I  want  to  tell  you  the  whole.  For 
an  hour  past  I  have  know^n  that  my  son 
is  well ;  but  he  has  been  in  danger  to- 
day. He  has  suffered,  —  or  it  may  have 
been  an  accident.  Remember  now  the 
day  and  the  hour." 

"  There !  you  must  go,"  said  the 
Duchess  to  her  husband.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve a  word  of  all  this,  but.  we  must 
reassure  your  mother." 

"You  shall  go  with  him,"  said  the 
Marchioness.  "  I  don't  want  my  gloomy 
notions,  which,  after  all,  are  perhaps 
morbid  and  nothing  else,  to  give  you 
the  first  annoyance  of  your  man*ied  life." 

"  And  leave  you  alone  with  these 
ideas ! " 

"  They  will  all  vanish  as  soon  as  I 
see  you  going  after  him." 

The  Marchioness  insisted.  The  Duch- 
ess ordered  a  light  tnmk ;  and  two 
hours  afterward  she  was  travelling  by 
post  with  her  husband  through  Tulle 
and  AuriUac,  on  the  way  to  Le  Puy. 
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The  Duchess  knew  the  secret  of  her 
brother-in-law ;  she  was  ignorant  of  the 
mother's  name,  but  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  child.  The  Marquis  had 
authorized  the  Duke  to  have  no  secrets 
from  his  wife. 

At  six  in  the  morning  they  reached 
Polignae,  The  first  face  which  attract- 
ed Diana's  notice  was  that  of  Didier. 
She  waa  impressed,  as  Caroline  had 
been,  with  a  sudden  impulse  of  tender- 
ness toward  this  dear  little  creature, 
who  captivated  all  hearts.  While  she 
was  looking  at  hira  and  petting  him,  the 
Duke  inquired  for  the  pretended  M 
Bernyer.  '*  My  dear,"  said  he  to  his 
wife,  comuig  back,  "  my  mother  was 
right;  some  accident  has  happened  to 
my  brother.  He  went  away  yestenLay 
morning  for  a  few  hours'  ramble  over 
the  mountain,  but  has  not  retunie<l  yet. 
The  people  here  are  uneasy  about  him." 

"  Do  thev  know  where  he  weut  1 " 

"Yes,  it  is  lieyond  Le  Puy.  The 
post  will  carr\'  us  so  far,  and  I  can 
leave  you  there.  I  shall  tiike  a  horse 
and  a  ^ide,  for  there  is  no  road  pjis-s- 
able  for  carriages." 

**  We  will  take  two  horses,"  said  tlie 
Duchess.  **  I  'm  not  tired  a  bit ;  let  us 
start." 

Au  hour  after  the  intrepid  Diana, 
lighter  than  a  bird,  was  galloping  up 
the  slope  of  the  Gagne  and  laughing  at 
her  husband's  anxiety  aboiit  her.  At 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  were 
swiftly  passing  through  Lantriac,  to  the 
?reat  wonderment  of  the  townspeople, 
alighting  soon  at  the  Peynwiue-Lanion 
domicile  to  the  equally  great  disgust  of 
the  village  innkeeper. 

The  family  were  at  table  in  the  little 
woriishop.  The  wanderers  had  returned 
the  night  before  after  some  slijrht  de- 
tention, but  without  accident.  Tlie 
Marquis,  weary  but  not  sick,  had  ac- 
cepted the  hospitality  of  Peyraque's 
8on,  who  lived  near  by.  Caroline  had 
slept  delightfully  in  her  little  room. 
She  waa  helpinp:  Justine  to  wait  upon 
"the  men  of  the  house,"  that  is,  the 
Marquis  and  the  two  Peyraques.  Ra- 
diant with  happiness  she  went  back  and 
forth,  now  waiting  on  the  rest,  and  now 
wating  herself  opposite  M.  de  Villemer, 
who  let  her  have  her  own  way,  watching 
her  with  delight,  as  if  to  say,  "  1  permit 


this  now,  but  how  I  shall  repay  all  these 
attentions,  by  and  by  !  " 

What  an  outburst  of  joy  and  surprise 
filled  Peyraque's  house  at  the  ai>j>ear- 
ance  of  the  travellers  !  The  two  broth- 
ers gave  each  other  a  long  hugging. 
Diana  embraced  Caroline,  calling  her 
"  sister." 

They  spent  an  hour  talking  over 
everything  by  snatches,  extravagantly, 
without  compreheuding  one  another, 
without  feeling  sure  they  were  not  ail 
dreaming.  The  Duke  was  almost  fam- 
ished and  found  Justine's  dinhes  excel- 
lent, for  she  prepared  another  plentiful 
breakfast,  while  Caroline  assisted  her, 
laughing  and  weeping  at  the  same  time. 
Diana  was  in  a  wildly  venturesome  m(M»<i, 
and  wanted  to  undertake  seasoning  tlie 
dishes,  to  her  husband's  great  disnuiy. 
At  last  they  seriously  resumed  their  re- 
spective explanations  and  recitals.  The 
Marquis  began  by  sending  off  a  courier 
to  Le  Puy  with  a  letter  for  his  moth- 
er, whose  anxiety  and  strange  presenti- 
ments thev  had  mentioned  the  first  thiui'. 

They  shed  no  tears  on  quittintc  the 
Peyraques,  for  those  good  people  had 
promised  to  come  to  the  wedding.  Tiie 
next  day  they  had  reached  Mauveroche 
again  with  Didier,  whom  the  Marquis 
placed  in  his  mother's  lap.  She  had 
been  prepared  for  this  by  her  son's 
letter.  She  loaded  the  child  with  ca- 
resses, and,  restoring  him  to  Caroline's 
ai-ms,  she  said,  "  My  daughter,  you  ac- 
cept, then,  the  task  of  making  us  all 
happy  1  Take  my  blessing  a  thousand 
times  over,  and  if  you  would  keep  me 
here  a  long  while,  never  leave  me  again. 
I  have  done  you  much  harm,  my 
poor  angel ;  but  God  has  not  allowed 
it  to  last  long,  for  I  should  have  died 
from  it  sooner  than  you.'* 

The  Marquis  and  his  wife  passed  the 
rest  of  the  bright  season  at  Mauveroche, 
and  a  few  autumnal  days  at  Seval.  This 
place  was  verj'  dear  to  them ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  pleasure  at  meeting  their 
relatives  again  in  Paris,  it  was  not 
without  an  effort  that  they  tore  them- 
selves away  from  a  nook  consecrated  by 
such  memories. 

The  marriage  of  the  Marquis  astound- 
ed no  one ;  some  approved,  others  dis- 
dainfully predicted  that  he  would  re- 
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pent  this  eccentricity,  that  he  would  be 
forsaken  by  all  reasonable  people,  that 
his  life  was  a  ruin,  a  failure.  The  Mar- 
chioness came  near  suffering  a  little 
from  these  remarks.  Madame  d'Ar- 
glade  pursued  Diana,  Caroline,  and 
their  husbands  with  her  hatred;  but 
everything  fell  before  the  revolution  of 
February,  and  people  had  to  think  of 
other  matters.  The  Marchioness  was 
terribly  frightened,  and  thouglit  it  ex- 
pedient to  seek  refuge  at  JSeval,  where 
slie  was  happy  in  spite  of  herself.  The 
Marquis,  just  as  his  anonymous  book 
was  about  to  appear,  postponed  its  pub- 
lication to  a  more  quiet  period.  He 
was  unwilling  to  strike  the  sufferers  of 
the  day.  Blest  with  love  and  family 
joys,  he  is  not  impatient  for  glory. 

The  old  Marchioness  is  now  no  more. 
Feeble  in  body  and  far  too  active  in 
mind,  her  days  have  been  numbered. 
She  passed  away  in  the  midst  of  her 
children  and  grandchildren,  blessing 
them  all  without  knowing  she  was 
leaving  them,  conscious  of  bodily  in- 
firmities, but  preserving  her  intellectual 
force  and  natural  kindliness  to  the  last, 
and  laying  plans,  as  most  invalids  do, 
for  the  next  vear. 

The  Duke  is  growing  quite  fleshy  in 
his  prosperity ;  but  is  still  good-hu- 
rm^red,  handsome,  and  active  enough, 
lie  lives  in  great  luxury,  but  without 
extnivagance ;  referring  everything  to 
his  wife,  who  governs  him,  and  keeps 
him  on  his  good  behavior,  with  rare 
tact  and  admirable  judgment,  notwith- 
standing the  indulgent  spoiling  of  her 
fondness  for  him.  We  would  not  as- 
sert that  he  has  never  thought  of  de- 
ceiving her  ;  but  she  has  contrived  to 
counteract  his  fancies  without  letting 
him  suspect  it,  and  her  triumph,  which 
still  endures,  proves  once  more  Ihat 
there  are  sometimes  wit  and  power 
enough  in  the  brain  of  a  girl  of  sixteen 
to  settle  the  destiny,  and  that  in  the 


best  possible  way,  of  a  professed  profli- 
gate. The  Duke,  still  wonderfully 
good-natured  and  somewhat  weak,  finds 
more  delight  than  one  would  think  in 
giving  over  his  skilfully  planned  treach- 
eries toward  the  fair  sex,  and  in  going 
to  sleep,  without  further  remorse,  on  the 
pillow  of  comfortable  propriety. 

The  Marquis  and  the  new  Marchion- 
ess de  Villemer  now  pass  eight  months 
of  the  year  at  S6val,  always  occupied 
—  we  cannot  say  with  one  another,  be- 
cause they  are  so  united  that  they 
think  together  and  answer  each  otlier 
before  the  question  is  asked,  but  —  with 
the  education  of  their  children,  who  are 
all   sprightly    and    intelligent.     M.    de 

G is  dead.     Madame  de  G has 

been  forgotten.  Didier  is  formally 
recoirnized  by  the  Marquis  Jis  one  of  his 
children.  Caroline  no  longer  remem- 
bers that  she  is  not  his  mother. 

Madame  Heudebert  is  established  at 
S^viil.  All  her  children  are  brought  up 
under  the  united  care  of  the  Marquis 
and  Caroline.  The  sons  of  the  Duke, 
petted  more,  are  not  so  intelligent  or  so 
strong;  but  they  are  amiable  and  full 
of  precocious  graces.  The  Duke  is  an 
excellent  father,  and  is  astonished, 
though  quite  needlessly,  to  find  that 
his  children  are  already  so  large. 

The  Peyraques  have  been  loaded 
with  gifls.  Last  year  Urbain  and  Car- 
oline went  back  to  visit  them,  and,  this 
time,  they  climl)ed,  under  a  fine  suiuise, 
the  silver}^  peak  of  Mezenc.  They  also 
wanted  to  see  once  more  the  poor  cabin 
where,  in  spite  of  the  Marquis  and  his 
liberality,  nothing  is  changed  for  the 
better ;  but  the  father  has  bought  land 
and  thinks  himself  w^ealthy.  Caroline 
seated  herself  with  pleasure  by  the 
miserable  hearth,  where  she  had  seen  at 
her  feet,  for  the  first  time,  the  man 
with  whom  she  would  have  willingly 
shared  a  hut  in  the  C^vennes,  and  for- 
getfulness  of  the  whole  world. 
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I  WAS  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
finance  in  the  litUe  town  of 
Arveis^  in  AnveTgne,  and  I  had  been 
stayiDg  for  two  days  at  the  hotel  of 
tiie  Grand  Monarque.  What  grand 
monarch  ?  and  why  this  classic  sign, 
still  so  widely  spread  in  provincial 
towns  ?  Is  it  a  tradition  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XrV.  ?  I  am  absolutely  ig- 
norant^ and  I  ask  any  one  who  Imows. 
The  image  which  characterized  this 
illustrious  and  mysterious  personage 
has  disappeared  almost  everywhere. 
In  my  childhood  I  remember  having 
seen  one  which  represented  him 
dressed  like  a  Turk. 

The  hostess  of  the  Grand  Monarque, 
Madame  Ouchafol,  was  a  comely  and 
very  respectable  woman,  devoted  to 
.  all  that  pertained  to  any  sort  of  estab- 
lished authority,  ancient  or  modem 
nobility,  plebeian  opulence,  official 
position,  or  local  influence,  —  all  this 
without  prejudice  to  that  considera- 
tion due  to  the  minor  functionaries 
and  commercial  travellers  who  con- 
stitute the  standing  source  of  profit, 
the  regular  rotation  of  an  inn.  Ad- 
ditionally, Madame  Ouchafol  had 
leligious  sentiments,  and  opposed  the 
Bceptics  of  her  neighborhood. 

One  evening,  when  I  was  smoking 
my  dgar  on  the  hotel  balcony,  I  saw. 


upon  the  place  which  divides  the 
church  from  the  mayoralty  and  the 
inn,  a  tall  young  man  whose  face  and 
bearing  would  attract  attention  any* 
where.  He  was  arm  in  arm  with  a 
very  ugly  peasant-girL  Two  young 
fellows,  slightly  inebriated,  who 
looked  like  artisans  in  holiday  garb, 
followed  him,  walking  like  him  with 
girls  in  peasant-caps,  but  pretty 
enough.  Why  had  this  handsome 
youth,  whose  simple  dress  did  not 
lack  taste,  and  who  did  not  appear 
intoxicated,  selected  for  partner  or 
companion  the  ugliest  and  least 
smartly  dressed  ? 

This  little  problem  would  not  have 
arrested  my  attention  beyond  a  min- 
ute, if  Madame  Ouchafol,  who  was 
dusting  the  leaves  of  a  blighted 
orange-tree  placed  upon  the  bal- 
cony, had  not  taken  care  to  make  me 
notice  it 

''You  are  looking  at  handsome 
Lawrence,  are  you  not  ? "  she  said  to 
me,  casting  on  the  merry-making 
AntinoUs  the  most  ironical  and  scorn- 
ful glance. 

And,  replying  to  my  answer  with- 
out waiting  for  it :  — 

"He  is  a  pretty  fellow,  I  do  not 
deny  it;  but  see!  always  in  bad 
company !  He  may  be  the  son  of  a 
peasant,  but  he  has  a  rich  and  titled 
uncle,  and  besides,  when  one  has  re- 
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ceived  an  education,  and  dresses  like 
a  gentleman,  he  does  not  hobnob 
with  everybody  at  the  village  wed- 
dings; above  all,  he  does  not  pass 
through  the  town  in  broad  daylight, 
with  frights  like  that  upon  his  arm ! 
But  that  boy  is  mad;  he  cares  for 
nothing ;  and  there  is  one  surprising 
thing,  monsieur,  he  never  devotes 
himself  to  a  pretty  girl  who  might 
do  him  credit  He  always  drags 
about  some  monster,  and  not  the 
most  straight-laced,  I  beg  you  to 
believe  I " 

"  I  will  believe  whatever  you  wish, 
Madame  Ouchafol ;  but  how  do  you 
explain  this  singular  taste  ? " 

**  I  do  not  take  it  upon  myself  to 
explain  it  One  can  make  nothing 
of  the  conduct  of  this  poor  boy ;  for 
still,  monsieur,  I  am  interested  in 
hiuL  His  godmother  has.  been  my 
friend  from  childhood,  and  often  we 
lament  together  to  see  hjTn  turn  out 
so  badly." 

"  He  is  then  a  downright  good-for- 
nothing  ? " 

"Ah !  monsieur,  if  that  were  all! 
If  he  was  only  a  little  fast  and  reck- 
less !  If  one  could  say,  '  He  amuses 
himself,  he  is  wild,  he  is  a  scape- 
grace, who  will  reform  like  so  many 
others ! '  But  no,  monsieur.  He 
drinks  a  little,  but  he  does  not  run 
in  debt ;  he  has  not  bad  habits  exact- 
ly ;  neither  is  he  quarrelsome,  except 
on  some  occasion,  when  he  sees  at 
the  village  fitea  or  at  the  mechanics' 
balls  a  man  maltreated,  he  fights  off 
those  who  bully  him,  and  beats  them 
well,  according  to  accounts.  In  short, 
he  might  be  something,  for  he  is 
neither  stupid  nor  idle ;  but  here  is 
the  trouble,  —  monsieur   has   ideas. 


and  one  idea  in  paraculax,  wMch  ia 
th^  despair  of  his  relations ! " 

"You  make  me  curious  to  know 
this  famous  idea." 

"  I  will  tell  you  so  much,  that,  in- 
stead of  accepting  a  situation  in  the 
custom-house,  or  in  the  tel^raph- 
office,  or  a   tobacconist's    shop,    or 
something  at  the  record  office,   the 
registry  or  the  mayoralty,  —  for  they 
have  offered  him  all  these, —  he  pre- 
ferred to  live  in  the  faubouig  with  his 
father,  who  is  an  old  farmer,  and  who 
has  bought  a  piece  of  ground  which 
he  has    converted    into  a  nursery. 
This  poor  Father  Lawrence  is  a  wor- 
thy man,  very  industrious,  who  has 
only  this  one  child,  and  who  would 
have  liked  to  raise  him  above    his 
condition,   hoping    that    his     elder 
brother,  who  is  very  wealthy,  would 
take  a  fancy  to  him,  and  make  him 
his  heir.    Not  at  all ;  the  young  man, 
who,  after  his  bachelor's  degree,  had 
gone  to  Normandy,  where  the  rich 
uncle  resides,  allowed  himself  to  be 
led  away  into  frightful  misconduct, 
monsieur,  and  disappeared  for  two  or 
three  years,  without  giving  any  report 
of  himself." 

"What  misconduct,  Madame  Ou- 
chafol ? " 

"  Ah  !  monsieur,  permit  me  not  to 
tell  you,  from  esteem  for  Father  Law- 
rence, who  raises  fruit  along  his  walls, 
and  has  always  supplied  me  with 
fine  peaches  and  raisins,  not  to  men- 
tion vegetables,  which  he  raises  also 
at  the  foot  of  his  enclosure,  for  which 
he  buys  the  manure  from  my  stable, 
and  pays  for  it  better  than  many 
people  of  higher  station;  through 
friendship  likewise  for  the  young 
man's  godmother,  who  haa  been  my 
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fiierid,  as  I  have  told  yon,  ever  since 
we  made  our  first  communion  togeth- 
er, I  ought  to  conceal  the  misfortune 
and  the  shame,  that  this  handsome 
lAwience,  as  they  ccJl  him  here,  has 
brought  upon  his  friends,  and  which 
voald  spread  throughout  the  town, 
if  hy  some  mischance  the  thing 
should  get  about." 

It  became  evident  that  Madame 
Ouchafol  was  dying  with  the  wish  to 
impart  to  me  the  mysteiy  of  hand- 
some Lawrence's  "misconduct."  More 
mischievous  chan  curious  just  then, 
I  punished  her  for  her  reticence  by 
taking  my  hat,  and  going  out  to 
breathe  the  air  beside  a  pretty 
streamlet,  which  glides  along  the 
slope  where  the  town  is  charmingly 
Qtuated 

Many  small  towns  are,  like  this, 
charming  in  appearance  when  viewed 
as  a  whole  from  without,  hideous  bnd 
dirty  within.  A  projecting  crag,  a  ray 
of  sunlight  resting  on  an  old  spire,  a 
fine  wooded  line  in  the  backgroimd, 
a  streamlet  at  the  foot,  suffice  to 
make  up  a  picture  which  sets  them 
off  to  perfection,  and  of  which  they 
form  the  principal  accident,  whose 
flnangement  leaves  nothing  to  de- 
sire. 

I  gave  myself  up  entirely  to  the 
cahn  pleasure  of  contemplation,  and 
I  saw  the  last  reflections  of  the  sunset 
die  out  in  an  admirably  clear  sky. 
This  presage  of  fine  weather  for  the 
nwrrow  recalled  a  plan  which  I  had 
formed  of  visiting  a  cascade  that  one 
of  ray  predecessors  in  the  office  which 
I  filled  had  recommended  to  me.  It 
^aa  too  late  to  undertake  any  walk 
whatever;  but,  as  I  was  passing  near 
a  rustic  tavern  whence  issued  noise 


and  light,  I  resolved  to  make  inquir- 
ies there. 

I  fell  into  the  midst  of  a  village 
wedding.  They  were  drinking  and 
dancing.  The  first  person  who  be- 
came aware  of  my  presence  was  pre- 
cisely handsome  Lawrence. 

"  Ah !  Father  Toumache,"  cried  he, 
with  a  fine,  clear,  strong  voice,  which 
rose  above  all  the  others,  "  a  travel- 
ler !  serve  him.  Because  there  is  a 
merry-making  at  your  house,  you 
must  not  neglect  those  who  have  a 
right  to  stay  there.  Come,  monsieur," 
added  he,  giving  me  his  chair ;  "  there 
is  no  longe?  a  seat  anywhere.  Take 
mine,  I  am  going  to  dance  a  hourrSe 
in  the  barn,  and  on  my  way  out  I 
will  teU  them  to  wait  on  you." 

"  I  wish  to  disturb  no  one,"  re- 
joined I,  touched  by  his  politeness, 
but  not  much  attracted  by  the  ap- 
pearance and  odor  of  the  feast  "  I 
came  to  ask  a  direction." 

"  Can  they  give  it  to  you  ? " 

"Tou  probably  better  than  any 
one  else.  I  would  like  to  know  on 
which  side  and  at  what  distance  are 
the  rock  and  cascade  of  the  Vol- 
pie? 

"  Very  well,  come  with  me.  I  will 
give  you  an  idea" 

As,  this  time,  despite  his  courtesy 
and  obliging  spirit,  the  fine  fellow 
seemed  to  me  a  little  tipsy,  I  followed 
him,  rather  from  politeness,  than  in 
the  hope  of  receiving  a  very  lucid 
explanation. 

"  Stay,"  said  he,  after  having  con- 
ducted me,  somewhat  unsteadily, 
about  ten  steps  from  the  little  house ; 
"you  see  that  long,  uniform  hill, 
which  cuts  off  the  horizon  ?  It  is 
higher  than  it  looks ;  it  is  really  a 
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mountain,  that  takes  an  hour's  walk 
to  climb  it.  Now,  do  you  see  a  sort 
of  slanting  gap  at  the  highest  point, 
just  above  the  point  of  the  village 
spire  ?    It  is  there."  • 

''I  confess  that  I  see  nothing. 
Night  is  approaching,  and  to-morrow 
I  should  have,  perhaps,  some  difficul- 
ty in  finding  my  way." 

"  I  was  about  to  propose  my  com- 
pany to  you  for  the  day  after,  since  I 
think  of  going  there ;  but  to-morrow, 
it  is  too  soon." 

"  I  regret  it." 

"  So  do  I ;  but  what  can  we  do  ? 
I  absolutely  must  get  drunk  to-night, 
and  it  is  probable  that  I  shall  sleep 
all  day  to-morrow." 

"  It  is  an  urgent  necessity  that  you 
get  drunk  ? " 

"Yes,  I  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  drink  a  little  to  celebrate  the 
wedding  of  a  playmate  of  my  child- 
hood. In  quarter  of  an  hour,  if  I  left 
oif  there,  I  should  be  sad ;  with  me 
the  first  stage  is  always  clear  and 
reasonable.  I  like  better  to  finish  off, 
grow  gay,  tender,  mad,  and  idiotic ; 
after  that,  one  sleeps,  and  there 's  an 
end  of  it" 

"There  is  no  harm  in  becoming 
gay,  tender,  mad,  and  even  idiotic,  as 
you  anticipate ;  but  sometimes,  be- 
neath the  influence  of  wine,  one  be- 
comes wicked.  You  are  not  afraid 
of  that,  then  ? " 

"No;  I  am  convinced  that  wine, 
when  it  is  not  drugged,  develops 
and  reveals  in  us  only  the  qualities 
and  defects  that  exist  there.  I  am 
not  wicked,  I  do  not  drink  absinthe. 
I  am  sure  of  myself." 

"  That  is  fortunate.  But  you  spoke 
of  dancing  ? " 


"Yes,  dancing  intoxicates  too 
The  great  bagpipe  which  brays  oul 
in  your  ears,  the  motion,  the  heat,  thi 
dust,  all  that  is  charming.     Come  1  '* 

While  thus  speaking  he  had  as 
accent  of  sadness,  almost  of  despiaur 
in  which  I  fancied  I  perceived  the 
revelation  of  some  secret  grief  or  of 
some  bitter  remorse.  The  words  of 
my  hostess  recurred  to  me,  and  I  i^raa 
seized  with  a  feeling  of  pity  for  this 
man,  who  was  so  hsmdsome,  iTvhc 
expressed  himself  so  well,  and  who 
appeared  so  amiable  and  frank. 

"Wliy  not,  instead  of  'finishing 
off'  so  quickly,"  said  I,  "  remain  here 
a  little  longer,  and  smoke  a  good 
cigar  with  me  ? " 

"No,  I  should  grow  melancholy, 
and  should  bore  you." 

"  That  ia  my  concern,  I  bo- 
Ueve?" 

"Mine  also.  Stay,  I  see  plainly 
that  you  are  a  well-bred  man,  and 
that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  converse 
with  you.  Do  not  visit  the  Volpie 
until  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  Do  me  the  favor  to  come  there 
to-morrow,  and  not  to  get  intoxicated 
to-night." 

"Ah!  you  seem  to  be  interested 
in  me  ?    Do  you  know  me  ? " 

"  I  see  you  to-day  for  the  first 
time." 

"  Truly  ?  I  know  that  you  are  the 
inspector  of  finance,  who  has  been 
staying  for  the  last  two  days  at 
Mother  Ouchafol's.  You  go  about 
the  province  for  four  months  every 
year.    You  have  met  me  nowhere  ? " 

"  Nowhere.  You  are  then  known 
away  from  here  ? " 

"I  travelled  over  almost  every 
part  of  France,  for  three  years.    Tell 
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me    why  you   advise    me   not   to 


"  Because  I  have  no  fondness  either 
for  soiled  things  or  deteriorated  men. 
Mere  matter  of  order  and  propriety, 
that  is  all" 

He  reflected  a  moment,  then  asked 
me  my  age. 

"About  the  same  as  yours,  —  thirty 


ft 


"  No,  I  am  twenty-six.    I  have  the 
appearance  of  being  thirty  then  ?  " 
"  I  see  you  indistinctly  in  the  twi- 

He  replied  sadly :  — 
•'No,  on  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  you  see  truly.    I  have  lost  four 
years  of  my  life,  since  my  face  has 
four   years   too  many.     I  will  not 
commit  an  excess  to-night,  and,   if 
you  will  go  to  the  Volpie  to-morrow, 
I  will  knock  on  your  door  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.    The  collector 
has  spoken  to  me  of  you.    He  says 
that  you  are  a  charming  man." 
"  Thanks.    I  count  upon  you." 
''Would  you  like  to  see  the  true 
lourrSe  of  Auvergne  danced  before 
you  go  ? " 

^  I  will  even  dance  it  with  you,  if 
they  will  permit  me." 

"They  will  be  delighted,  but  I 
must  present  you  as  my  friend." 

"  Very  weU !    It  is  not  impossible 
that  I  become  so." 
"  I  accept  the  omen." 
He  pleased  me ;  I  could  not  help 
it;   and,    whatever    might    be    the 
"frightful  misconduct"  with  which 
the  hostess  of  the  Grand  Monarque 
l»d  reproached  him,  the  curiosity 
which  he  aroused  in  me  was  almost 
sympathy. 
In  the  bam,  where  he  introduced 


me,  and  where  the  noise,  the  dust, 
and  the  heat,  predicted  by  him,  left 
nothing  to  desire,  I  was  received 
with  much  cordiality,  and  invited  to 
drink  freely. 

"No,  no,"  cried  Lawrence,  "he 
does  not  drink,  but  he  dances  Stay, 
friend,  be  my  w-d-ma." 

He  had  invited  the  bride ;  I  in- 
vited the  tall,  ugly  girl  that  I  had 
seen  upon  his  arm,  an  hour  before. 
I  thought  to  excite  no  jealousy,  but 
soon  perceived  that  she  was  greatly 
sought  after,  perhaps  on  account  of 
her  bold  and  sprightly  air,  perhaps 
for  the  sake  of  her  wit.  I  had 
wished  to  make  her  talk  of  Lawrence ; 
the  hubbub,  which  was,  so  to  speak, 
suffocating,  did  not  allow  me  to  en- 
gage in  continued  conversation. 

Lawrence  was  dancing  opposite 
me,  and  certainly  he  threw  some- 
thing of  coquetry  into  it.  He  had 
taken  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  like 
the  others.  His  shirt,  still  irre- 
proachably white,  outlined  his  fine 
figure,  his  broad  shoulders,  and  his 
full  chest;  perspiration  made  his 
thick  jet-black  hair  curl  more  close- 
ly; his  eyes,  heavy  but  a  moment 
before,  fl»ashed  fire.  He  had  the 
grace  inseparable  from  beautiful  out- 
lines and  finely  attached  muscles ;  and 
although  he  danced  the  classic  hour- 
ree  like  a  true  peasant,  he  converted 
this  duU  and  monotonous  thing  into 
a  characteristic  dance,  full  of  anima- 
tion and  plastic  art  Some  intoxica- 
tion certainly  lingered  in  his  legs; 
but  in  a  few  moments  this  unsteadi- 
ness disappeared,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  he  was  anxious  to  display 
himself  before  me  in  all  his  physical 
advantages,  to  dispel  the  bad  opinion 
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with  which  he  might  have  inspired 
me  at  first  sight 

While  conjecturing  for  what  pur- 
pose he  had  travelled  throughout 
nearly  all  of  France,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  he  might  have  been  a  model 
When  he  returned  to  the  tavern, 
whither  I  accompanied  him,  and 
where  they  called  upon  him  to  sing, 
I  was  persuaded  that  he  had  been  a 
strolling  singer.  But  his  voice  was 
fresh,  and  he  rendered  the  country 
songs  with  a  charming  simplicity 
which  bespoke  the  artist,  and  not  the 
cross-roads  performer. 

Gradually  my  ideas  about  him 
grew  confused.  I  was  warm,  and  I 
had  accepted  without  distrust  several 
bumpers  of  a  pale-colored  wine, 
which  looked  very  innocent,  but 
which  was  in  reality  remarkably 
heady.  I  felt  that,  if  I  did  not  wish 
to  set  a  bad  example  to  the  very  one 
whom  I  had  just  been  lecturing,  and 
if  I  did  not  wish  to  be  accused  by 
Madame  Ouchafol  of  some  "  frightful 
misconduct,"  I  must  escape  from  the 
convivialities  of  these  worthy  peas- 
ants. So  I  slipped  off  adroitly,  and 
on  my  way  to  the  town  had  the 
mortification  of  perceiving  that  my 
gait  was  a  trifle  unsteady,  that  I  saw 
the  telegraph-posts  double,  and  that 
I  felt  a  most  unusual  desire  to  laugh 
and  sing. 

In  proportion  as  I  fancied  I  ap- 
proached the  town  the  trouble  in- 
creased. My  feet  grew  heavy,  and, 
when  I  had  walked  a  little  longer 
than  seemed  necessary,  I  ascertained 
that  the  town  had  left  the  hill,  or 
I  had  left  the  road  to  the  town. 
Charming  predicament  for  a  public 
functionary,  and  especially  for  one 


of  the  soberest  of  men,  who  had 
never  in  his  life  been  overcome  by 
wine! 

I  thoiight  —  for  my  brain  re- 
mained perfectly  clear  —  that  this 
intoxication  had  come  on  too  quickly 
not  to  pass  away  as  soon.  I  resolved 
to  wait  until  it  had  vanished;  a^d 
catching  sight  of  an  open  hovel  whidh 
seemed  untenanted,  I  entered  it  and 
threw  myseK  upon  a  heap  of  straw, 
without  particularly  noticing  the 
neighborhood  of  an  ass,  who  was 
sleeping  in  an  upright  position,  his 
nose  in  the  empty  rack.  ^ 

I  followed  his  example ;  I  slept  a 
sleep  as  peaceful  as  his  own.    When 
I  awoke  it  was  daybreak ;  the  ass 
was  still  asleep,  although  his  legs 
moved  restlessly,  and  he  clinked  his 
chain  from  time  to  time.     I  had 
some  trouble  in  recalling  how  I  came 
in  such  a  place  and  in  such  com- 
pany.   At  length  memory  returned. 
I  arose,  shook  my  clothes,  smoothed 
my  hair,  and,  finding  that  I  had  not 
lost  my  hat,  recovered  a  portion  of 
my  self-respect.    Then,  feeling  per- 
fectly sobered,  I  regained  without  dif- 
fipidty  the  way  to  the  hotel  of  the 
Grand  Monarque,  telling  myself  that 
Madame  Ouchafol  would  not  fail  to 
attribute  my  tardy  return  to  some 
piece  of  good  fortune.    I  had  just 
time  to  make  my  toilet  and  swal- 
low a  cup  of  coffee ;  punctually  at 
four    o'clock    handsome    Lawrence 
knocked  at  my  door.     He  had  not 
slept;  he  had  danced  and  sung  all 
night:  but  he  had  not  been  intoxi- 
cated ;  he  had  kept  his  word.    On 
leaving  the  wedding  he  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  river ;  this  bath  had 
refreshed  and  rested  him:  he  prided 
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Umseif  on  swimming  and  diving  like 
ft  duck.  He  was  gay,  lively,  su- 
perbly handsome,  and  looked  four 
Tears  younger.  I  sincerely  compli- 
mented him  upon  it,  tmable  mean- 
whfle  to  overcome  the  confusion 
which  took  possession  of  me  when  he 
lemarked  thai  my  bed  was  not  tum- 
Ued  Shame!  I  dared  to  answer 
that  I  had  worked  all  night ;  happily 
the  ass,  sole  witness  of  my  disgrace, 
wa  incapable  of  revealing  it 

lAwrence  had  eaten  supper  at  two 
(fdock  in  the  morning;  he  was 
neither  hungry  nor  thirsty.  For  all 
l»ggage  he  had  provided  himself 
with  a  stick  and  a .  sketch-book, 
which  he  permitted  me  to  look  over. 
He  drew  very  well,  reproducing  na- 
tme  with  boldness  and  fidelity.  We 
crossed  the  fields,  and  soon  ascended 
the  long  mountain  by  a  path  which, 
though  steep,  was  delightful  in  its 
scenery  and  shadows. 

Conversation  really  b^an  only 
when  we  had  reached  the  rugged 
®ag8  where  the  Volpie  plunges 
^^^wn  and  loses  itself  in  a  deep  and 
•Dgular  abyss.  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
Kttle  thing,  difficult  to  approach  for 
*  good  view. 

We  remained  there  some  hours, 
ttid  it  was  there  that  Lawrence  re- 
vealed to  me  the  fearful  mystery  of 
kis  existence. 

I  omit  the  conversation  which 
paduaUy  led  to  this  confidence.  He 
^kly  confessed  that  he  had  feit 
^  a  long  time  a  desire  to  open  his 
heart  to  a  man  of  sufficient  liberality 
^  culture  to  understand  him.  He 
^cied  that  I  was  such  a  man.  I 
piomised  that  he  should  not  repent 
i^  and  he  spoke  as  follows :  — 


STOKY  OF  A  ROLLING  STONE. 

I  know  that  I  am  handsome ;  not 
only  have  I  heard  it  said,  but  it  has 
been  said  to  me  under  circumstances 
which  I  shall  never  forget  Besides, 
I  possess  enough  artistic  cultivation 
to  know  what  constitutes  beauty, 
and  I  know  that  I  am  endowed  with 
all  the  requisite  quahties. 

Tou  will  soon  do  justice  to  the 
lack  of  vanity  with  which  it  inspires 
me  when  you  learn  that  it  is  the 
source  of  my  greatest  grief  I  loved 
a  woman  who  rejected  me  because  I 
was  not  ugly. 

You  know  that  my  name  is  Pierre 
Lawrence,  and  that  I  am  the  son  of  a 
peasant  of  this  vicinity,  now  a  nui-s- 
eryman  and  kitchen-gardener.  My 
fatlier  is  the  best  of  men,  absolutely 
uneducated,  which  does  not  prevent 
me  from  adoring  his  goodness  and 
amiability.  My  uncle  is  Baron 
Lawrence,  a  parvenu  ennobled  by 
Louis  Philippe,  and  enriched  by  in- 
dustry. He  resides  in  Normandy 
in  a  fine  old  chateau,  where  I  once 
visited  him  in  my  vacation,  by  the 
order  of  my  father,  who  trusted  to 
his  remembrance  and  his  promises. 
I  know  not  whether  he  is  selfish, 
whether  he  scorns  the  humble  stock 
from  which  he  sprang,  or  whether  I 
had  not  the  luck  to  please  him.  It 
is  true  that,  leaving  college  imbued 
with  new  ideas,  and  afflicted  with 
an  ungovernable  pride,  I  must  have 
let  him  see  that  I  did  not  come  to 
him  of  myself,  that  I  would  sooner 
die  than  share  his  opinions  and 
covet  his  property.  In  short,  he 
asked  me  if  I  needed  anything ;  I 
answered  loftily  that  I  needed  noth- 
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ing.  He  told  me  that  I  was  a  hand- 
some lad  because  I  resembled  him, 
that  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  that  he 
was  going  away  to  uige  on  his  nomina- 
tion as  deputy.  I  returned  to  Paris, 
without  unlocking  my  valise.  That 
was  seven  years  ago ;  I  have  never 
seen  him  since ;  I  have  never  written 
to  him.  I  am  very  sure  that  he  will 
disinherit  me ;  he  is  a  bachelor,  but 
he  has  a  housekeeper.  I  bear  him 
no  iU-will  on  that  account  I  know 
that,  save  for  his  devotion  to  all  the 
powers,  he  is  a  very  worthy  man, 
properly  charitable.  He  owes  me 
nothing.  I  have  not  the  least  re- 
proach to  bring  against  him.  He 
earned  his  fortune  himself;  he  is 
free  to  dispose  of  it  to  his  liking. 

My  father  does  not  take  the  thing 
so  philosophically.  If  he  made  sacri- 
fices for  my  education,  it  was  in  the 
hope  that  I  should  be  a  gentleman. 
That  is  not  my  fault.  I  asked  no 
better  than  to  be  a  peasant.  I  was 
happy  in  our  humble  station,  and  I 
always  returned  to  it  with  regrets 
ilhat  I  must  leave  it.  My  only 
pleasure  now  is  to  water  the  flowers 
•and  vegetables  of  our  enclosure,  to 
prune  the  trees,  to  wheel  the  barrow, 
and  to  force  my  old  £Ebther  to  take  a 
little  rest. 

I  love  the  companions  of  my  child- 
hood. Their  rustic  fashions  are  far 
from  distasteful  to  me;  as  far  as  I 
can  shake  off  my  troubles,  it  is  with 
them  that  I  attempt  it  Singing 
and  dancing,  working  and  chatting, 
with  these  good  people,  these  are 
my  chief  ftmusements.  I  abuse  my 
strength  a  little ;  as  much  as  I  woidd 
wish  to  preserve  it,  to  press  on  in 
pursuit  of  my  dream,  so   much  I 


would  wish  to  exhaust  it,  in  order  to 
forget  it 

Everybody  can  tell  you  in  the 
country  hereabouts  that  I  am  very- 
good-natured,  very  faithful,  very  dis- 
creet, and  very  devoted.  Only,  the 
bourgeois  reproach  me  with  having 
no  ambition  and  no  profession ;  as  if 
it  were  not  one  to  till  the  ground  ! 

My  father  is  very  well  oflf,  accord* 
ing  to  his  wants.  He  has  twenty 
thousand  francs  invested,  and  I  have 
never  made  him  pay  the  smallest 
debt.  As  for  me,  I  had  inherited  ten 
thousand  francs  from  my  mother.  I 
have  made  way  with  nearly  all  of  it. 

After  having  passed  my  bacca- 
laureate examination  at  Paris,  and 
paid  my  respects  to  my  uncle  in  Nor- 
mandy, I  came  back  here  to  ask  my 
father  what  he  wished  me  to  do. 

'*You  must  return  to  Paris,"  he 
told  me,  "  and  become  an  advocate  or 
magistrate  there.  You  speak  easily, 
you  cannot  fail  to  become  a  great 
speaker.  Study  law.  I  know  that 
you  will  need  ten  thousand  francs  to 
live  some  years  there.  I  will  sell 
half  my  property.  If  I  come  to 
want  when  I  am  old,  you  will  see 
that  I  do  not  lack  for  bread." 

I  refused  my  father's  ofier.  I 
sacrificed  my  personal  inheritance 
alone.  He  consented  to  it,  and  I 
went  back  to  Paris,  resolved  to  study 
hard,  and  to  become  a  greaJt  speaker, 
to  gratify  my  fatlier,  a  little,  also,  for 
my  own  satisfaction.  I  know  not 
what  natural  instinct  impelled  me  to 
display  myself,  to  extend  or  voxxxA 
mj  strong  and  flexible  arms,  to  jjlease 
myself  with  the  sound  of  my  power- 
ful voice.  How  shall  I  explain  it  ? 
A  sort  of  exhibition  of  my  natural 
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advantages  seemed  to  me  like  a  duty 
or  a  right,  I  know  not  which ;  bnt 
the  ambition  was  not  for  nothing,  as 
jou  will  see. 

There  was  still  a  Latin  Quarter 
at  this  period  The  students  had  not 
passed  the  Seina  They  did  not  as- 
sociate with  young  ladies ;  they  still 
danced  with  griaettes,  a  species  al- 
leady  beginning  to  disappear,  and 
which  since  then  has  disappeared. 
That  was  in  the  beginning  of  1848. 

My  constitution  was  too  strong  for 
me  to  fear  to  plunge  boldly  into  work 
and  pleasure.  I  speedily  had  friends. 
A  strong,  bold  lad,  generous  and  af- 
fectionate, good-tempered  and  noisy, 
always  gathers  a  troop  about  him. 
We  took  part  in  every  disturbance  at 
l)all  or  theatre,  at  the  races  or  in  the 
street 

I  will  not  relate  to  you  my  ad- 
ventures and  my  scrapes  during  the 
first  y^or.  I  returned  to  the  country 
for  the  holidays.  I  had  studied  well, 
and  not  spent  too  much..  My  father 
was  in  ecstasies  with  me,  and  said, 
"The  Baron  will  be  delighted" 

My  comrades  in  the  faubourg  were 
pleased  with  me,  because  I  turned 
peasant  again  with  theuL  The  fol- 
lowing winter,  after  the  reopening 
of  the  school,  a  woman  decided  my 
life 

We  attended  all  the  first  perform- 
ances at  the  Od^on.  We  made  a 
gfeat  noise  over  both  those  plays 
which  we  wished  to  support  and  those 
which  we  disUked.  There  was  at  that 
time  a  little  actress  at  this  theatre, 
▼ho  was  styled  Imp^ria  on  the  post- 
o.  She  played  unnoticed,  in  what 
▼as  called  the  repertoire.  She  was 
▼onderfally  pretty,  ladylike,  and  cold, 


either  by  nature,  or  from  inexperience 
or  timidity ;  the  public  did  not  trou- 
ble themselves  about  her.  At  that 
time  one  might  play,  for  ten  years, 
Moliire's  Isabelles  or  Lucindes,  and 
the  secondary  rSles  of  tragedy,  with- 
out attracting  the  public  attention, 
or  obtaining  the  least  promotion,  un- 
less through  influential  protection. 

This  young  girl  had  no  acquaint- 
ance in  the  Ministry,  no  friend  in  the 
press ;  she  did  not  even  solicit  the 
sympathy  of  the  public.  She  spoke 
well ;  she  had  a  modest  grace ;  one 
perceived  in  her  the  conscientious- 
ness of  an  artist,  but  no  inspiration, 
no  fervor,  and  not  the  shadow  of 
coquetry.  Her  eyes  never  questioned 
the  proscenium,  and  when,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  effect  of  her  role,  she  cast 
them  down,  she  did  not  let  fall  upon 
the  orchestra  that  veiled  and  wanton 
glance,  which  seems  to  say,  "  I  know 
very  well  what  my  r61e  seems  not  to 
know." 

I  could  not  tell  why,  after  having 
seen  her  with  indifference  in  several 
minor  parts,  I  was  so  struck  by  her 
proud  and  modest  face,  that  between 
the  acts  I  asked  my  companions  if 
they  did  not  think  her  charming. 
They  pronounced  her  pretty,  but  not 
attractive  on  the  stage.  One  of  them 
had  seen  her  play  Agnte;  he  pre- 
tended that  she  had  totally  misun- 
derstood this  classical  creation,  and  a 
discussion  ensued  Was  Agn^s  a  sly- 
boots who  assumes  innocence,  or  a 
veritable  child  who  says  very  for- 
ward things  without  fathoming  their 
meaning  ?  I  supported  the  latter 
opinion ;  and  although  I  cared  little 
to  be  right,  the  first  time  that  L6c6U 
des  Femmes  appeared  upon  the  play* 
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bills  I  left  the  cafii  Moli^re  to  see 
the  piece.  I  don't  know  why  I  hesi- 
tated to  mention  it  to  any  one.  The 
students  never  listen  to  the  reper- 
toiy,  which  is  nevertheless  imposed 
upon  them,  in  view  of  their  instruc- 
tion, at  the  Second  Th^&tre-Fran^ais. 
We  are  all  supposed  to  know  the 
classics  by  heart,  and  many  declare 
themselves  satiated  with  this  antique 
feast  who  know  only  short  fragments 
of  it,  and  have  never  understood  its 
wit  or  appreciated  its  merit. 

I  was  like  many  others  in  this 
respect,  and,  at  the  end  of  several 
scenes,  I  felt  almost  a  remorse  for 
never  having  duly  valued  so  admira- 
ble a  masterpiece.  We  are  romantic 
no  longer;  we  are  too  sceptical  for 
that ;  yet  romanticism  has  penetrated 
into  the  air  which  we  breathe;  we 
have  preserved  its  unjust  and  arro- 
gant side,  and  we  despise  the  classics, 
without  rendering  more  justice  to 
those  which  have  superseded  them. 

In  proportion  as  I  relished  the 
profound  and  humorous  work  of 
the  old  master,  I  was  struck  with  the 
charm  of  the  cruel  Agn^s :  I  say  cruel, 
because  Amolphe  is  certainly  an  un- 
happy character,  i^teresting  in  spite 
of  his  folly ;  he  loves  and  is  not  loved 
in  return !  He  is  selfish  in  love ;  he 
is  man.  His  suffering  finds  vent  by 
snatches  in  admirable  verses,  which 
have,  whatever  they  may  say,  an 
echo  in  the  heart  of  every  lover. 
In  nearly  all  the  plays  of  Molifere 
there  is  a  depth  of  heart-rending  grief, 
wliich  at  a  given  moment  efTaces  the 
absurdity  of  the  jealous  dupe.  The 
stupid  public  does  not  suspect  it. 
The  ectors  who  study  their  roles  are 
struck  by  it,  and  this  deep  shadow 


troubles  them ;  for  if  they  obey  the 
shadow's  tearful  sense,  the  stupid 
public  comprehends  nothing  of  it, 
fancies  they  parody  the  suffering, 
and  laughs  still  more  heartily.  In 
the  midst  of  this  coarse  laughter 
there  are  very  few  who  whisper  in 
their  neighbor's  ear  that  Moli^re  is 
a  wounded  eagle,  a  soul  profoundly 
sad.  Nevertheless  he  is  so,  for  I  also 
have  studied  him,  and  in  all  his 
jealous  husbands  I  perceive  the  mis- 
anthrope. Amolphe  is  a  hunible 
Alceste,  Agnte  a  rustic  C^lim^ne. 

But   Mademoiselle    Imp^ria  ren- 
dered Agn^Sninteresting  by  the  abso- 
lute  good  faith  of  her  innocence,  by 
certain  accents  not  so  much  plaintive 
as  energetic  and  indignant  at  oppress 
sion.     While  questioning  if  she  were 
in  the  right,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
be  impressed  and  swayed  by  her  face 
and  attitude.    That  night  I  dreamed 
of  her ;  the  next  day,  under  pretext 
of  looking  for  old  books,  I  walked 
along  the  galleries  of  the  Odeon,  al- 
ways returning  to  the  little  trellised 
gate,  where  the  employees   of  the 
theatre  and  the  artists  attending  re- 
hearsal go  in  and  out:  but  in  vain 
I  watched  and  waited ;   they  were 
rehearsing  a  new  play  in  which  Im- 
p^ria  had  no  part.     All  that  I  could 
gather  from  the  words  of  those  who 
\ame  and  went  was  that   she  was 
summoned  to  attend   the  rehearsal 
on  the  following  day,  the  actress  who 
played  the  part  of  Ing<Snue  being  in- 
disposed and  likely  to  be  ill  the  day 
of  the  first  performanca     An  urchin 
made  his  appearance,  carrying  a  bul- 
letin for  her,  and,  as  he  held  this 
little  paper  in  the  ends  of  his  fingers, 
with  an  absent  air,  I  followed  him 
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widi  treacherons  intent;  I  feigned 
to  be  abstracted  as  he;  I  jostled 
against  him  at  the  moment  when  he 
dipped  past  the  coaches  stationed  by 
the  theatre.  The  paper  fell,  I  picked 
it  up  and  returned  it  to  him,  after 
la\'iiig  wiped  it  on  my  sleeve,  al- 
thoagh  it  was  not  soiled.  I  had  had 
time  to  read  the  address :  "Mademoi- 
selle Imp^ria,  Rue  Camot,  No.  17." 

When  the  boy  was  setting  off 
again  I  had  a  mind  to  give  him  five 
francs,  and  do  the  errand  in  his 
stead.    I  dared  not. 

Besides,  I  was  intoxicated  with 
my  discovery  as  with  a  triumph. 
The  first  thing  that  a  simple  lover 
dreams  of ,  is  to  know  the  address  of 
lis  ideal,  as  if  that  brought  him  one 
step  nearer  to  success ! 

However,  I  followed  the  little  mes- 
senger at  a  distance.  I  saw  him 
alter  at  No.  17,  one  of  the  poorest 
houses  of  this  poor  street,  which  was 
neither  paved  nor  lighted  with  gas. 
I  redoubled  my  steps,  and  met  him 
as  he  came  out,  calling  to  the  porter 
to  deliver  the  note  as  soon  as  Mad- 
emoiselle What's-her-name  returned. 

Mademoiselle  What's-her-name  ! 
Profanation !  I  knew  nothing  of 
that  freedom  which  invariably  char- 
acterizes the  theatre,  even  serious 
theatres.  I  grew  bolder ;  she  was 
not  there.  I  could  learn  some- 
thing of  her  from  the  cdnderge.  I 
entered  resolutely  imder  a  sombre 
peristyle,  and,  in  my  turn,  asked  for 
Mademoiselle  Imp^ria  through  the 
window.      * 

"Out,"  bruskly  replied  a  fat  old 
woman. 

"When  will  she  return  ?** 

"I  don't  know/' 


And  scanning  me  from  head  to 
foot  with  a  half-contemptuous,  half- 
good-humored  air,  she  added,  — 

"  Have  you  her  pemussion  to  visit 
her  ? " 

"Certainly,"  I  answered,  wretch- 
edly disconcerted 

"Let  us  see!"  rejoined  the  old 
woman,  extending  her  hand. 

I  was  about  to  withdraw;  she 
detained  me,  spying, — 

"  Hark  you,  my  young  friend,  you 
are  one  of  those  pretty  fellows  who 
fancy  they  have  only  to  show  them- 
selves ;  they  come  every  day,  and 
that  annoys  this  young  actress,  who 
is  discreet  as  an  angel.  We  are  di- 
rected to  tell  these  fine  gentlemen 
that  she  receives  no  one.  So  don't 
take  the  trouble  to  come  again ;  good 
evening,  and  success  to  you." 

Laughing  maliciously,  she  raised 
again  with  a  loud  slam  the  blind 
that  she  had  let  down  to  speak  to 
me. 

I  retired,  mortified  and  enchanted. 
Imp^ria  was  virtuous,  innocent  per- 
haps, as  she  appeared.  I  no  longer 
laughed  at  myself  for  my  fancy ;  I 
clung  to  it  as  to  my  life. 

I  will  not  tell  you  all  the  schemes 
that  I  devised  to  gain  admittance  to 
the  theatre  the  next  day.  I  dared 
not ;  but,  the  day  after,  seeing  many 
people  of  every  sort  going  in  and  out 
at  this  little  entrance,  which  did  not 
seem  to  be  guarded,  and  which  is 
never  closed,  I  pushed  on  boldly  and 
passed  a  tiny  porter's  box,  of  which 
a  child  had  charge.  I  had  seized 
the  moment  when  two  workmen 
were  entering.  I  followed  close  upon 
their  heels ;  the  child,  who  was  play- 
ing with  a  cat^  hearing  steps  and 
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voices  that  he  knew,  did  not  even 
raise  his  eyes  in  my  direction. 

The  workmen  who  preceded  me 
ascended  five  or  six  steps,  made  a 
half-turn  to  the  right,  went  up  two 
or  three  steps  more,  which  ended  the 
principal  staircase,  pushed  open  a 
heavy  swing-door,  and  disappeared. 
I  stopped  a  moment  irresoluta  The 
child  perceived  me  then,  and  ched 
out,  — 

"  Whom  do  you  want  ? " 

** Monsieur  Eugene!"  replied  I, 
entirely  at  random,  and  not  knowing 
why  this  name  rose  to  my  lips  rather 
than  any  other. 

"  Don't  know  him,"  replied  the 
little  fellow.  ''It  is  perhaps  M. 
Constant  that  you  mean  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes,  bqg  pardon  I  That 's  it ! 
M.  Constant." 

"  Go  straight  ahead ! " 

And  he  returned  to  his  cat,  whose 
face  he  was  carefully  cleaning  with  a 
woman's  cap,  probably  his  mother's. 

What  should  I  say  to  M.  Con- 
stant, and  who  was  M.  Constant  ?  ,  I 
prepared  to  follow  the.  workmen 
through  the  swing-door. 

"  Not  that  way ! "  cried  the  child 
again ;  ''  that  is  the  stage ! " 

"I  know  that  well  enough,  oon- 
foimd  it!"  replied  I  in  an  angry 
voice.    "  I  have  business  there  first" 

He  was  nonplussed  by  my  au- 
dacity. With  two  strides  I  gained 
the  stage,  attracted  by  the  reassuring 
darkness  which  I  had  perceived 
there,  and  in  which  it  took  me  some 
moments  to  make  sure  of  my  where- 
abouts. 

I  was  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and 
my  first  movement  was  to  slip  be- 
hind a  curtain-*-  which  I  shall  always 


remember  it— represented  a  strip  of 
garden  with  enormous  hydrangeas 
that  I  took  at  first  for  pumpkins.  I 
stood  there,  palpitating  and  unde* 
cided,  until  my  two  machinists, 
passing  close  to  me,  and  taking  up 
two  ropes  with  pulleys,  said  to 
me, — 

"K  you  please,  monsieur,  step 
aside!  make  way  for  the  plantar' 
tion!" 

They  took  away  my  refuge  and  my 
shelter.  Two  others,  working  in  a 
contrary  direction,  uncoiled  the  roll 
which  was  to  replace  the  garden  by 
the  back  part  of  a  room,  and  these 
cried  to  me  in  their  turn,  — 

"  Eoom  for  the  plantation  !  " 

The  plantation!  what  did  that 
mean?  A  guilty  mind  believes 
readily  in  direct  allusions.  I  re- 
called the  sign  over  the  paternal 
enclosure:  Plantation  of  ITionias 
Laivrence!  and  I  imagined  they 
were  laughing  at  me.  It  was  not  so» 
however.  The  plantation  at  the 
theatre  consists  in  placing  curtains 
and  whatever  pieces  of  scenery  are 
used  at  the  rehearsal  to  show  the 
arrangement  of  the  scenery  repre- 
sented in  the  play,  and  to  regulate 
the  entrances  and  exits  of  the 
characters.  If  the  scenery  in  the 
play  is  to  be  changed,  the  ma- 
chinists, after  each  act  of  the  re- 

9 

hearsal,  alter  or  modify  the   plantar- 
tion, 

I  took  refuge  on  a  great  wooden 
staircase  which  ascended  to  the  back 
of  the  stage  behind  the  scenery,  and 
I  ventured  to  gain  the  platform 
above.  I  found  myself  face  to  face 
with  a  hairdresser  who  was  combing 
a  splendid  peruke  in  the  style  of 
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Looifl  JLIV.,  and  who  paid  no  atten- 
tioQ  to  me.  A  voice  issuing,  I  knew 
not  whence,  cried,  — 

•Constant!" 

The  haiidiesser  did  not  stir.  It 
vas  not  he.     I  breathed  again. 

"Constant  I "  cried  another  voice. 

And  some  one  opened  at  my  right 
Uie  padded  door  of  a  room  furnished 
with  led  benches,  which  I  judged  to 
be  the  actors'  green-room.  The 
huidresser  moved  then,  for  the  per- 
son who  appeared,  and  whom  I 
dared  not  look  at,  seemed  invested 
with  the  supreme  authority. 

"Monsieur  Jourdain,"  said  the 
aitist  in  hair,  ''Constant  is  in  that 
direction.'' 

And  turning  to  the  left,  he  began 
oiling  in  his  turn,  — 

''Constant!  'The  manager  wants 
jou." 

I  was  caught  between  two  fires,  — 
the  manager  in  person  on  one  side, 
on  the  other  this  fantastic  personage 
Constant,  with  whom  I  had  pre- 
tended I  wished  to  speak,  and  with 
whom  I  had  not  the  least  acquaint- 
ance. I  retreated  by  the  way  I  had 
come,  and  keeping  always  in  the 
bImmIow,  I  precipitated  myself  into 
the  left  side-scene,  where  I  tumbled 
over  a  fireman  in  undress  uniform, 
who  said  to  me  with  an  oath,  — 
•Take  care  !  Are  you  blind  ? " 
As  I  very  politely  begged  his  par- 
don, and  as  he  was  concerned  only 
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^  guarding  against  the  danger  of 
fro,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  telling 
Die  where  I  could  find  a  refuge  with- 
out troubling  any  one.  He  showed 
Bte  a  sort  of  flying  bridge  which 
deocended  from  the  stage  to  the 
ot^^tra,  and  which  I  cleared  with 


one  leap,  although  it  was  very  in- 
secure. 

The  hall  was  as  gloomy  as  the 
stage ;  I  tried  to  sit  down,  and  find- 
ing myself  very  uncomfortable,  I 
ascertained  that  the  seats  in  the 
stalls  were  tipped  back,  and  that 
great  bands  of  green  cloth  were 
stretched  over  the  whole  range  of 
the  orchestra.  And  then  they  il- 
luminated something  on  the  stage; 
several  persons  descended  the  fljdng 
staircase,  and  came  towards  me.  I 
slipped  away  again.  I  reached  the 
lobbies  on  the  groimd-floor,  and 
catching  sight  of  an  open  box,  I 
crouched  down  there  and  kept  stilL 
There,  unless  by  a  fit  of  coughing  or 
an  unwary  sneeze,  I  could  not  be 
discovered. 

But  how  did  that  benefit  me  ?  In 
the  first  place,  Imperia  was  not  at 
rehearsal;  her  companion,  the  lead- 
ing one  in  that  line  of  character,  was 
recovered,  and  performed  her  part 
without  any  prospect  of  being  super- 
seded. Imperia,  her  duties  as  sub- 
stitute over,  must  be  in  the  hall; 
studying  the  general  effect,  and 
listening  to  the  suggestions  that  the 
author  and  the  manager  were  mak- 
ing to  the  ingSnue.  But  how  dis- 
tinguish and  recognize  any  one  in 
this  inmiense  haU,  nearly  empty  and 
lighted  only  by  three  Argand  lamps 
fastened  to  posts  placed  on  the  stage, 
and  casting  a  greenish  light  with 
great  shadows  over  the  surrounding 
objects  ?  This  dim  and  smoky  light, 
which  a  sharp  ray  of  sunshine,  fall- 
ing from  the  frieze  upon  a  projecting 
comer  of  the  scenery,  rendered  still 
more  deceptive,  did  not  penetrate  at 
aU  into  the  interior  of  the  house. 
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The  entire  audience  was  composed 
of  a  dozen  persons  seated  in  the 
orchestra  and  witl^  their  backs  to 
me.  These  were,  perhaps,  the  man- 
ager, the  costumer,  the  leader  of  the 
daqtis,  one  of  the  physicians;  in 
short,  people  connected  with  the  es- 
tablishment, artists  or  employees, 
besides  three  or  four  women,  one  of 
whom  must  be  the  object  of  my 
aspirations;  but  how  approach  her? 
Certainly,  strangers  to  the  theatre 
were  forbidden  to  intrude  at  the 
rehearsals,  and  I  could  not,  without 
falsehood,  claim  acquaintance  with 
any  one;  besides,  my  faLsehood 
easily  detected,  I  should  be  shame- 
fully expelled,  without  having  a 
light  to  demand  any  ceremony  about 
it 

From  time  to  time  a  noise  of 
sweeping,  shaking  of  carpets,  and 
slamming  of  doors  issued  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  hall.  One  of 
the  persons  seated  in  the  orchestra 
cried :  "  Hush !  silence ! "  and  turn- 
ing around  seemed  to  examine  every- 
thing with  a  piercing  and  angry 
glance  that  I  fancied  I  felt  falling 
on  myself.  I  shrank  up  together ;  I 
held  my  breath.  I  dared  not  go  out 
for  fear  of  betraying  my  presence. 
At  last  this  Cerberus,  the  manager, 
arose,  interrupted  the  rehearsal,  and 
declared  that  the  clearing  of  the 
boxes  and  galleries  must  take  place 
either  before  or  after  the  rehearsals, 
since  it  was  impossible  to  perform  in 
the  midst  of  this  uproar  and  disturb- 
ance. Thus  my  last  hope  was  taken 
from  me,  for  I  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  bribing  one  of  these  minor 
employees,  and  taking  his  place  my- 
aelf  next  day. 


Another  idea  passed  through  my 
mind.  Was  it  impossible  to  present 
myself  as  an  actor  ?  What  I  had 
witnessed  of  the  rehearsal  showed 
me  how  little  the  artist  takes  the 
initiative,  and  how  his  work  is  cut 
out  for  him.  I  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  what  is  called  the  mise  en  seine, 
and  the  generality  of  spectators  are 
quite  as  ignorant  They  fancy,  sim- 
ply, that  this  admirable  order,  this 
dexterity  of  movement,  this  sureness 
of  encounter,  which  are  established 
on  the  stage,  and  which  permit  the 
interchange  of  cues,  without  appar- 
ent premeditation,  are  spontaneous 
effects,  due  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
actors  or  to  the  sequence  of  the 
scenes.  That  is  not  the  case,  how- 
ever. Either  ordinary  actors  lack 
intelligence,  or  they  have  too  much, 
or  they  cannot  bring  out  their  points, 
or  they  are  much  occupied  with  pro- 
ducing an  effect,  and  to  that  end 
willingly  sacrifice  probability  of  at- 
titude and  situation  on  the  part  of 
the  other  characters.  This  mise  en 
schie  is  hke  military  rule,  which 
reguliBites  the  carriage,  gesture,  and 
face  of  each,  even  the  most  insignifi- 
cant One  could  chalk  out  upon  the 
boards  the  space  where  each  may 
move  at  a  given  moment,  the  num- 
ber of  steps  which  he  must  take, 
measure  the  extension  of  his  arm  in 
certain  gestures,  determine  the  exact 
place  where  an  object  is  to  fall,  out- 
line the  posi  of  the  body  in  the  fic- 
tions of  sleep,  fainting,  or  falling  in 
burlesque  or  dramatic  performance. 
All  this  \&  regulated  in  the  classic 
repertory  by  absolute  traditions.  In 
new  productions  these  things  demand 
long  trials,  experiments  that  are  le- 
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jected  or  insisted  on;  hence  ensue 
occasional  stormy  discussions,  when 
die  author,  as  a  last  resort,  is  chosen 
impire,  at  the  risk  of  committing  an 
oior,  if  he  lacks  judgment,  taste, 
tod  experience.  The  actors  —  at  least 
mch  as  derive  a  certain  authority 
from  talent  —  join  in  the  argument ; 
they  rebel  against  just  or  unjust 
exigencies.  The  inferior  artists  have 
no  voice ;  they  suffer  and  are  silent. 
If  they  are  awkward  and  ungraceful, 
effects  which  had  been  thought  ad- 
visable have  to  be  sacrificed,  and 
▼hat  natural  abilities  they  may  pos- 
sess turned  to  account ;  still,  it  is 
necessaiy  to  determine  the  use  of 
these  abilities,  for  they  must  change 
nothing  during  a  hundred  repre- 
sentations. The  actor  who  impro- 
vises in  performance  runs  a  risk  of 
Uling  the  play :  he  disconcerts  all 
his  fellow-actors.  They  are  put  out, 
not  only  by  an  additional  word,  but 
hy  an  unexpected  gesture,  an  un- 
looked-for attitude.  So  the  mise 
«  idjie  is  a  collective  operation; 
the  actor  has  no  more  freedom  in  it 
than  the  soldier  in  his  drilL 

Perceiving  tMs,  I  thought  that 
flie  profession  could  certainly  be 
Ifianied  very  quickly,  without  special 
study  or  talent,  since  throughout 
you  are  taught  and  prompted;  for 
I  noticed  also  that  they  dictated 
Mid  emphasized  the  intonations,  syl- 
Jahle  by  syllable,  to  beginners,  and 
even  to  those  of  more  experience, 
when  they  mistook  the  meaning  of  a 
pwsage. 

"Why,"  said  I  to  myself,  "should 
I  not  submit  to  this  apprenticeship, 
even  should  it  lead  me  to  nothing 
1)eyond  the  happiness  of  approaching 


her  whom  I  love  ?    I  will  make  the 
attempt" 

When  my  resolution  was  taken, 
I  felt  more  comfortable  in  my  con- 
cealment Illusion  gains  ground 
readily  in  a  mind  of  twenty.  It 
already  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  were  a 
member  of  the  company,  belonged 
to  the  house,  and  had  a  right  to  be 
where  I  was. 

When  a  project  has  entered  my 
head,  I  have  no  rest  until  I  have  set 
about  its  execution.  The  rehearsal 
of  the  second  act  was  finished ;  they 
left  off  there.  A  loud  argument  went 
on  between  the  stage  and  the  or- 
chestra stalls  upon  the  necessity  of 
repeating  these  two  acts  next  day, 
or  beginning  on  the  third.  The 
manager  rose,  and  turned  toward  the 
flying  bridge  to  reascend  the  stage. 

I  seized  this  moment  to  quit  my 
box,  and  spring  coolly  toward  the 
entrance  of  the  orchestra.  I  reached 
it  at  the  same  time  with  three  wo- 
men :  one  was  tall  and  thin ;  another 
old  and  stout ;  the  third  was  young, 
but  it  was  not  Imp^ria.  So  I  had 
no  other  emotion  to  fear  than  that  of 
contending  with  authority.  I  went 
back  to  the  stage,  and  mingled  boldly 
in  a  group  surrounding  the  author 
and  the  manager.  The  latter  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  of  cutting  out  a 
portion  of  the  play.  The  author, 
crestfallen,  consented  unA^dllingly. 

"Come  into  my  study,"  said  the 
manager, "  we  will  arrange  it  at  once." 

In  my  great  confusion  I  had  not 
thought  of  recognizing  this  manager ; 
everybody  knew  him,  however;  it 
was  Bocage,  the  great  actor  Bocage 
himself.  Since  I  was  new  to  Paris, 
I  had  never  seen  him  play,  but  his 
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noble  figure  was  like  one  of  the 
monuments  of  the  place,  and  it 
needed  but  to  be  a  student  to  love 
Bocaga  He  allowed  us  to  sing  the 
Marseillaise  between  the  acts;  and 
when  we  called  for  it,  the  orchestra 
gave  it  to  us  unhesitatingly.  This 
continued  till  the  day  when  the 
Marseillaise  was  decreed  rebellious. 
Socage  resisted,  and  was  removed. 

The  sight  of  him  inspired  me  with 
an  heroic  courage.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  I  approached  him 
resolutely. 

"  What  do  you  wish  with  me,  sir? " 
asked  he,  with  polite  bluntness. 

"  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  five 
minutes." 

"  Five  minutes !  that 's  a  long  time, 
I  can't  spare  it" 

"  Three  minutes  1  two  ! "  ' 

"And  one  has  passed  already. 
Wait  for  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in 
.the  green-room." 

He  went  out  and  I  heard  him 
•saying,  "  Constant,  who  is  that  tall 
fellow  that  you  have  admitted  to  the 
^stage  ? " 

"A  tall  fellow?"  repeated  Con- 
:8tant,  wbo  was  in  fact  the  concierge 
factotum  of  the^Od^on. 

"  Yes,  a  very  handsome  fellow." 

"  Upon*  my  word,  I  know  nothing 
about  it    Who  let  him  in  ? " 

"Say  it  was  I,"  called  out  the 
leading  young  comedian,  the  Frontin 
•of  the  -troupe,  as  he  passed  by  me 
with  a  careless  air. 

He  came  into  the  green-room. 
Socage  had  only  crossed  it.  Con- 
stant, summoned  and  beset  by  five 
or  six  other  persons,  and  replying 
to  their  demands  and  questions  with 
the  coolness  of  a  man  accustomed  to 


live  in  a  tumult,  went  out  by  anothet 
door.  For  one  moment  I  found  my- 
self alone  with  the  comedian  adored 
by  the  public. 

"May  I  really,"  said  I  to  him, 
"  make  use  of  your  name  ? " 

"The  dense!"  cried  he,  without 
noticing  me.  And  he  vanished,  call- 
ing to  the  hair-dresser:  "My  wig, 
Thomas,  jmy  wig  for  this  evening ! " 

I  was  left  alone  in  a  low,  oblong 
apartment,  adorned  with  portraits  of 
authors  and  celebrated  actors,  but 
taking  heed  of  nothing,  and  counting 
the  beatings  of  my  agitated  heart. 
When  the  clock  struck  five,  I  had 
waited  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  movements  and  noises  in  the 
theatre  died  gradually  away;  every 
one  had  gone  to  dinner.  I  dared  not 
move  a  step ;  the  manager  had  surely 
forgotten  me. 

At  last  Constant  reappeared,  nap- 
kin in  hand.  He  had  remembered 
me  in  the  midst  of  his  meal,  the 
excellent  man! 

"  M.  Bocage  is  still  there,"  he  said ; 
"  will  you  speak  to  liim  ? " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  I. 

And  he  conducted  me  into  one  of 
the  director's  studies,  where  I  found 
myself  in  the  presence  of  Bocage. 
The  great  artist  looked  at  me  with 
a  kindly  glance  which  did  not  lack 
penetration,  showed  me  a  seat,  begged 
me  to  wait  a  moment,  gave  five  or 
six  orders  to  Constant  in  less  than 
a  minute,  wrote  a  few  lines  on  half  a 
dozen  sheets  of  paper,  and,  when  we 
were  alone,  asked  me  what  I  wished, 
in  a  tone  which,  although  very  pleas- 
ant, indicated  "  Make  haste," 

"  I  would  like  to  enter  the  theatre." 

He  r^arded  me  again. 
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''You  certainly  would  not  make  a 
bad  figure  there.  A  fine  young  pre- 
mier  !    From  whom  do  you  come  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  recommendation." 

"  Then  you  are  not  from  the  Con- 
senratory  ? " 

"  No,  monsieur,  I  am  a  law  stu- 
dent" 

"  And  you  wish  to  forsake  a  career 
where  your  relatives  doubtless  —  " 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  leave  it,  Mon- 
sieur Bocage;  I  am  an  industrious 
student,  although  I  love  pleasure.  I 
count  on  pursuing  my  studies  and 
being  received  as  an  advocate  \  after 
that  I  shall  see." 

Ton  think,  then,  that  one  needs 
no  special  study  to  prepare  for  the 
stage?" 

"  I  have  tried  none.  I  can,  how- 
ever, attempt  it." 

"  Then  do  so,  and  come  to  see  me 
again.  I  can  judge  at  present  only 
of  your  exterior." 

*•  Is  it  sufficient  ?  " 

"  More  than  sufScient  The  voice 
is  fine,  the  pronunciation  excellent. 
You  appear  easy  in  your  movements." 

"*  Is  that  all  that  is  necessary  ? " 

"  0  no,  certainly  not  1  You  must 
study.    I  engage  you  to  begin." 

"  Since  you  are  so  good,  so  patient, 
as  to  grant  me  a  moment's  attention, 
teQ  me  what  I  must  do  ? " 

He  considered  a  moment,  and  re- 
plied, **  You  must  see  a  great  deal  of 
acting.   Do  you  attend  the  theatres  ? " 

"  About  like  the  other  students." 

"That  is  not  enough.  Stay,  your 
face  pleases  me,  but  I  don't  know  you. 
Bring  me  proof  to-morrow  that  you 
are  a  very  well-behaved  lad,  and  you 
chall  have  your  entrances,  not  only 
into  the  house,  but  also  to  the  stage, 


that  you  may  follow  tiie  performance 
of  the  repertory ;  that  is  all  I  can  do 
for  you  at  present  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  if  you  lack  discretion  and 
propriety  in  the  relations  which  may 
be  established  between  yourself,  the 
artists,  and  the  employees,  I  cannot 
prevent  your  being  immediately  put 
out" 

"  I  will  bring  you  proof  to-morrow 
that  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  I 
should  be  a  wretch,  if  I  made  you 
repent  of  your  kindness  to  me ! " 

He  felt  the  sincerity  of  my  emo- 
tion ;  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  trem* 
bled  on  my  eyelashes.  He  extended 
his  hand  to  me,  and  took  his  hat, 
saying,  "To-morrow,  at  this  same 
hour." 

I  hastened  at  once  in  search  of 
everybody  with  whom  I  was  ac- 
quainted. Without  revealing  to 
them  my  love  for  an  actress,  I  told 
them  that  I  could  obtain  admission 
to  the  theatre,  if  they  would  give  a 
good  account  of  me.  In  two  hours  I 
had  a  list  of  more  than  twenty  sig- 
natures. My  landlord,  my  tailor,  my 
shoemaker,  and  my  hatter  attested 
with  equal  enthusiasm  that  I  was  a 
cluirming  young  man,  irrejproachahh 
in  emry  respect  My  comrades  did 
still  better.  They  insisted  on  accom- 
panying me,  the  student-card  in  their 
hats,  to  the  manager's.  They  were 
not  admitted ;  Constant  was  on 
guard ;  but  Bocage  saw  them  from 
the  window,  smiled  at  them  in  reply 
to  their  salutations,  and  signed  my 
complete  admission  into  the  estab- 
lishment It  was  a  great  favor, 
granted  to  a  few  young  actors  only, 
and  as  yet  I  was  nothing. 

That  same  evening  I  attended  the 
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peifonnance.  Alas !  Imp^ria  did  not 
play  till  Friday;  but  I  resolved  to 
strike  up  a  friendship  with  the  actors 
of  my  age,  and  gain  a  footing  in  the 
green-room,  to  be  sure  of  meeting  her 
there. 

Naturally  enough,  I  went  to  thank 
the  young  comedian  for  the  protec- 
tion he  had  offered  me.  He  knew 
my  adventure  already.  He  had  seen 
the  sort  of  ovation  that  had  recom- 
mended me  to  the  confidence  of 
Socage.  He  presented  me  to  his 
comrades  as  a  warranted  candidate, 
fired  off  a  thousand  dazzling  witti- 
cisms, and  left  me  nonplussed  at  this 
theatrical  brilliancy,  beside  which  the 
wit  of  students  in  their  second  year 
is  still  very  dull,  tame,  and  provincial. 

By  the  end  of  thuee  days  I  was 
quite  at  home  there,  save  that  I  per- 
ceived all  I  lacked  to  be  in  tune  with 
the  spirit  of  the  house.  I  realized 
that  this  position  of  supernumerary 
on  tolerance  gave  me  no  right  to 
take  liberties.  I  shrank  from  de- 
serving the  least  reproach  on  the 
part  of  a  manager  who  had  so*  gener- 
ously opened  the  door  to  ma  So  I 
imposed  upon  myself  a  poUteness 
and  reserve  so  much  the^  easier-  that, 
feeling  my  inferiority,  I  could  not 
have  shone  in  pleasantry.  I  must 
say,  also,  that  generally  the  actors 
were  people  of  good-breeding  and 
polished  manners ;  without  stiffness 
or  affectation,  they  had  the  air  of  the 
best  society,  and  it  is  certain  that  I 
learned  still  more  from  hearing  them 
converse  between  the  acts  than  from 
seeing  them  perform.  Two  or  three 
had,  however,  a  way  of  talking  rather 
freely,  but  they  refrained  from  it 
before  the  women :  all  knew  how  to 


respect  the  stage,  whatever  might  be 
their  private  manners  elsewhere. 

So  I  received  there  lessons  in  de- 
portment, and  that  simplicity  of 
manner  which  is  the  stamp  of  good* 
breeding.  All  these  persons  had 
learned  by  precept  the  customs  of 
good  society,  and  they  would  have 
appeared,  in  the  highest  circles,  quite 
as  fine  gentlemen  as  on  the  stage. 
They  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
being  so.  There  was  no  difference 
now,  even  in  their  moments  of  care- 
less merriment,  between  the  charac- 
ters that  they  had  just  been  repre- 
senting and  those  they  really  were. 
I  comprehended  all  I  lacked  to  be 
a  well-bred  man ;  love  suggested  to 
me  the  desire  to  please.  I  was 
almost  glad  not  to  have  to  meet  the 
gaze  of  Imp(5ria  yet;  and,  not  to 
delay  the  metamorphosis  which  I 
had  determined  on,  I  left  the  smok- 
ing-room, I  gave  up  billiards,  I  disap- 
peared from  the  Closerie,  and  devoted 
all  the  time  I  did  not  spend  at  the 
theatre  to  my  legal  and  literary 
studies.  My  friends  complained  of 
me ;  they  had  never  seen  me  so  se- 
rious and  orderly. 

Friday  came  at  last.  During  five 
days  that  I  had  been  sure  of  meeting 
her,  of  speaking  to  her,  perhaps,  I 
had  not  once  dared  to  utter  Imp^ria*s 
name,,  and,  whether  through  chance 
or  indifference,  no  one  around  me 
had  made  the  least  mention  of  her. 
PhMre  was  on  the  programme  ;  Ira- 
p^ria's  name  was  there  also.  Slie 
played  Aricie.  I  had  already  learned 
to  dress  properly  with  my  modest 
wardrobe.  I  passed  an  hour  at  my 
toilet.  I  looked  at  myself  in  the 
glass,  like  a  woman.    I  asked  myself 
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a  hundred  times  if  my  face,  which 
had  pleased  Bocage  and  Constant, 
m^ht  not  displease  her.  I  forgot 
mj  dinner.  I  passed  under  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Od^n  before  the  gas 
was  lighted.  I  was  in  mortal  fear, 
even  while  a  delirious  joy  made  me 
dizzy. 

At  last  the  hour  arrived.  I  entered 
the  green-room.  No  one  there  yet, 
bat  an  old  woman  accompanying  a 
tall  slend^  girl  clad  in  Greek  cos- 
tume, who  looked  at  herself  in  the 
glass  with  a  frightened  air,  and  de- 
clared that  she  was  going  to  faint 
1  bowed,  and  seated  myself  on  a 
bench.  I  wondered  if  this  dress  and 
these  white  fillets  were  not  the 
somewhat  careful  toilet  of  a  super- 
numerary. OBnone  arrived  in  her 
scarlet  tunic,  covered  with  a  large 
&wn-colored  peplum.  She  sat  down 
in  an  arm-chair,  her  feet  upon  the 
fender,  and  exclaimed,  — 

"What  infernal  weather !" 

The  elder  tragediennes  frequently 
copy  the  dashing  and  military  style 
of  the  £mpire,  which  Mademoiselle 
(Seorges  afifected.  Comedy  imparts 
dignity  to  the  deportment ;  tragedy, 
which  deals  with  the  superhuman, 
produces  by  reaction  a  desire  to  re- 
tom  as  far  as  possible  to  reality. 

The  old  woman  in  tartan,  who 
Accompanied  the  young  Greek,  made 
a  deep  reverence  to  CEnone,  begging 
her  to  give  a  glance  to  her  daughter's 
toilet 

"  What ! "  cried  the  nurse  of  Ph^dre, 
"  does  she  act  Aricie  to-night  ?  " 

"For  the  first  time,  Madame  En- 
gine. She  is  very  much  afraid,  my 
poor  child !  As  for  me,  I  tell  her  it 
is  a  lucky  chance  that  Mademoiselle 


Imp^ria  is  ill ;  were  it  not  for 
that  —  " 

"Imp^ria  ill?"  cries  Theseus,  en- 
tering ;  "  so  much  the  worse !  Is  it 
serious  ?  " 

"  It  would  seem  so ! "  replies  the 
mother ;  "  for  Mademoiselle  Imp^ria 
would  not  resign  her  part  for  a 
trifle." 

Hypolite  enters  in  his  turn. 

"  Did  you  know  that  little  Imp^ria 
was  ill?" 

*'  I  have  just  been  told  so.  It 
would  even  appear  that  it  is  se- 
rious." 

"  What  then,"  says  OEnone ;  "what 
is  the  matter  with  the  child  ? " 

"  There  is  the  doctor,"  says  Thira- 
mene ;  "  what  is  the  matter  with  our 
Aricie?" 

"  I  fear  a  typhoid  fever,"  replies  the 
doctor. 

"The  dense!  Poor  little  thing! 
It  is  too  bad !  Have  you  seen  her 
to-day  ? " 

"  Two  hours  ago." 

"  It  must  have  come  on  suddenly, 
since  we  knew  nothing  of  it,"  con- 
tinues (Enona 

"So  suddenly,"  says  the  mother 
of  the  new  Aricie,  "that  my  girl 
could  not  even  have   a  rehearsal." 

"  She  thinks  only  of  her  daughter, 
that  woman  I "  says  (Enone,  rising. 
"  As  for  me,  I  am  greatly  distressed. 
Imp^ria  is  poor,  without  family, 
without  support  of  any  kind,  you 
know.  I  wager  that  there  is  not  so 
much  as  a  cat  with  her,  and  not 
twenty  francs  in  her  little  purse ! 
Gentlemen,  ladies,  we  will  club  to- 
gether between  the  acts,  and  as  soon 
as  I  am  dead  I  shall  hasten  to  the 
invalid's.    Who  wiU  come  with  me 
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to  assist  me  in  watching  with  her,  if 
she  is  delirious  ? " 

"II"  cried  I,  pale,  and  nnable  to 
contain  myself  longer. 

"  Who  !  you  ? "  said  (Enone,  re- 
garding me  with  an  air  of  astonish- 
ment. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  they  are 
beginning ! "  cried  the  call-boy,  ring- 
ing his  belL 

This  sudden  interruption  warded 
off  the  attention  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  attracted  by  my  con- 
fusion  and  my  despair.  I  ran  to 
the  house  of  Imp^ria.  In  the  door- 
keeper's box  there  was  only  a  deaf 
old  man,  who  understood  at  last  that 
I  was  inquiring  for  the  young  ac- 
tress, and  who  replied  to  me,  — 

"It  seems  she  is  not  very  well: 
my  wife  is  with  her." 

I  sprang  toward  the  staircase, 
calling  out  to  him  that  I  came  from 
the  physician  at  the  theatre.  He 
pointed  to  the  back  of  the  passage, 
and  a  half-opened  door  on  the 
ground-floor.  I  passed  through  two 
small  rooms,  very  poorly  furnished, 
but  exquisitely  neat,  which  over- 
looked a  bit  of  garden,  and  found 
myself  face  to  fece  with  the  por- 
tress, to  whom  I  repeated  the  lie  I 
had  just  been  telling  her  husband. 

She  recognized  me  directly,  and  said 
to  me  with  a  shake  of  her  head,  — 

"  Are  you  telling  me  another  fib  ? " 

"  How  should  I  know  that  Made- 
moiselle Imp^ria  is  ill,  if  I  did  not 
come  from  the  theatre  ? " 

"What  is  the  physician's  name  ?" 

I  gave  it 

"I  begin  to  believe  you.  After 
all,  in  her  present  state —  Come  in 
with  ma" 


She  opened  the  door  which    she 
had  held  half  shut  behind  her,  and 
I  followed  her;  but  when  I  stood 
within    that    chamber,  where,     op- 
pressed with  fever,'  the  poor  young; 
actress  lay  sleeping  on  a  child's  bed, 
I  was  seized  with  fear  and  penitence. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  were  out- 
raging a  death-agony,  and  I  dared 
neither  to  approach  nor  look  at  her. 

"Ah  well!  feel  her  pulse!"  said 
the  good  woman.  "  See  if  the  fever 
increases.  She  is  not  conscioiis. 
Come ! " 

I  must  either  feel  her  pulse,  or 
renounce    my  physician's    rfile.       I 
must  lift  up  this  poor,  helpless  arm, 
and  take  in  my  own  this  little  hand, 
burning  with  fever.    Nothing  more 
harmless    than    this     examination, 
surely,  but  I  was   not    a    medical 
student ;  I  could  do  nothing  for  her. 
I  liad  no  right  to  impose  my  devo- 
tion on  her.    If  she  should  open  her 
eyes  and  see  her  hand  in  that  of  a 
stranger,  she  so  cold  and  shy,  her 
illness  would  be  augmented  through 
my  fault    While  making  these  sad 
reflections,  I  looked  mechanically  at 
a  photograph   placed  on  the  little 
table :  it  was  the  picture  of  a  man 
neither  young  nor  handsome,  a  rela- 
tive, doubtless,  perhaps  her  father. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  refined  and 
gentle  face  reproached    me.    I    re- 
treated from  the  bed,  and  decided  to 
tell  the  truth  to  the  young  girl's 
humble  guardian. 
"  I  am  not  a  physician ! " 
"  Ah,  you  see !    I  suspected  it  l" 
"But  I  am  connected  with  the 
theatre,  and  I  know  that  the  artista 
are  anxious  about  the  loneliness  of 
their    young    comrade^   about    her 
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poverty  alsa  They  are  going  to  get 
up  a  collection,  and  one  of  the  ladies 
proposes  to  watch  with  her.  Having 
nothing  to  do  this  evening,  and  fear- 
ing lest  you  might  be  embarrassed, 
I  bring  you  my  share.  I'  see  that 
you  are  devoted  to  her,  and  your  face 
telk  me  that  you  are  good  and  hon- 
est Let  her  want  for  nothing.  Care 
for  her  as  if  she  were  your  daughter ; 
they  will  assist  yoa  As  for  me,  I 
^iU  come  again  only  when  I  am 
summoned ;  I  have  no  right  to  offer 
uiy  services." 

"  But  you  are  in  love  with  her,  like 
80  many  others,  are  you  not  ?     It  is 
not  a  crime.    You,  too,  look  good  and 
honest.    1  will  permit  you  to  inquire 
for  her  at  the  lodge.     That  is  alL 
You  are  too  young  for  a  husband: 
she  will  not  have  a  lover ;  and  it  is 
not  I  who  will  counsel  her  to  com- 
mit a  folly.     Come,  retire  and   be 
tranquiL     Whether  they  bring   me 
money  or  not,  whether  they  aid  me 
or  not,  she  shall  be  cared  for  like  my 
daughter,  as   you  say;  it  was  very 
pretty,  but  it  was  unnecessary.   Good 
hy  1   Take  bock  your  money.    I  have 
some  myself,  if  the  little  one  needs  it." 
I  dared  not  retiu'n  to  the  theatre  ; 
I  felt  that  I  should  be  questioned 
and  betray  myself     In  the  state  in 
which  I  had   left  poor   Imp^ria,  I 
could  not  assume  a  careless  air,  nor 
invent  a  fresh  falsehood. 

Besides,  I  was  tired  of  lying,  and  I 
Hushed  at  my  artifices.  Sincerity  is 
4e  foundation  of  my  chai'acter. 

To  reconcile  my  conscience  and 
^7  love,  I  resolved  in  reality  to  de- 
Vote  myself  to  the  stage.  Hitherto 
1  had  not  seriously  weighed  the  ques- 
^;  now  I  no  longer  asked  myself 


if  my  love  would  be  sufficiently  last- 
ing to  lead  me  to  marriage.  This 
honest  old  woman,  who  had  just  put 
the  case  so  simply  to  me,  had  touched 
the  root  of  the  matter.  I  was  not, 
perhaps,  too  poor  to  marry  a  girl  who 
had  nothing,  but  I  was  too  young  to 
give  her  confidence  in  ma  I  had  no 
profession;  the  theatre  alone  could 
furnish  me  with  one  offhand,  if  I 
knew  how  to  turn  to  account  my 
natural  gifts.  Only  a  few  months 
might  have  to  pass  before  I  should 
be  suitably  remunerated ;  and  even  if 
I  had  to  wait  several  years,  what  dif- 
ference did  it  make,  if  Imperia  loved 
me,  and  deigned  to  betroth  herself  to 
me? 

I  did  not  forget  my  father  in  the 
midst  of  my  dream.  The  darling  wish 
of  this  dear  good  man  was  to  see  me 
become  e^fine  speaker.  He  meant  by 
that,  an  advocate  or  deputy ;  the 
thing  was  not  very  clear  in  his  mind : 
but  he  could  have  no  prejudice 
against  the  theatre ;  he  did  not  know 
what  it  was.  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  ever  entered  a  playhouse  in  his 
life.  I  possessed  an  influence  over 
him  that  grew  stronger  every  year. 
I  did  not  despair  of  making  him 
understand  that,  when  one  is  a  fine 
speaker,  it  is  sometimes  better  to 
recite  the  fine  things  that  others 
have  written,  than  to  utter  one's  own 
folly 

Thus  reflecting,  I  hurried  through 
the  neighboring  quarter.  I  ran  along 
the  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Champs,  I 
traversed  the  garden  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Eue  de  TOuest,  the  Rue 
Vavin,  and  returned  to  the  poor  Rue 
Camot,  awaiting,  in  the  shadow,  the 
arrival  of  (Enone,  and  at  ten  o'clock 
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I  saw  her  enter  in  company  with 
another  woman.  These  ladies,  as 
later  I  became  aware,  knew  Imp^ria 
very  slightly;  but  they  were  kind- 
hearted.  With  very  few  exceptions, 
all  actors  are  so.  Whatever  may 
be  their  faults,  their  passions,  their 
vices  even,  they  have  a  mutual 
charity  and  devotion  that  are  admi- 
rable. I  have  reason  to  know  that 
no  other  profession  admits  of  such 
compassionate  and  brotherly  love. 

I  passed  the  night  in  wandering 
about  like  a  restless  shade,  through 
the  wind  and  rain.  Day  had  hardly 
dawned  when  I  knocked  timidly  at 
No.  17.  The  door  was  opened  to  me 
at  once,  and  I  saw  the  good  portress, 
who  «uidressed  me  with  a  smile: 
"  Already  up  ?  Come,  you  care  a 
great  deal  for  her,  it  would  seem. 
Comfort  yourself,  for  she  is  much 
better.  She  has  recognized  her  com- 
panions, and  the  fever  has  left  her. 
I  have  just  been  taking  a  nap,  and 
am  going  back  to  her.  Those  ladies 
will  come  back  again  at  noon." 

"May  I  come  and  inquire  at 
eleven  ? " 

"  Yes,  but  if  she  is  out  of  danger, 
you  will  leave  us  in  peace,  won't 
you  ? " 

I  went  away,  and  threw  myself  on 
my  bed. 

At  eleven  Madame  Romajoux  — 
that  was  the  name  of  the  portress  — 
told  me  that  the  physician  had  been 
there.  He  had  said,  "It  will  be 
nothing  serious ;  we  need  have  no 
fear  for  her.  Let  her  stay  in  for  five 
or  six  days  ;  that  is  all." 

When  I  heard  Madame  Boma- 
joux's  name,  I  said  to  her,  seizing  a 
pretext  to  prolong  the  conversation, 


that  either  she  or  her  husband  must 
be  from  Auveigne. 

"So  we  are,  both,"  replied  she; 
"and  you?" 

"  I  am  from  Arvers." 

"  And  we  from  Volvic ;  that  is  tax 
enough.    What  is  your  name  ? " 

I  told  her  at  random  a  name  that 
was  not  mine. 

"  What  are  your  parents  ? " 

"  They  are  peasants." 

"like  us.  But  say,  then,  my 
countryman,  you  are  of  the  same 
rank  as  we,  and  you  aspire  to  this 
young  lady  ? " 

"  She  is  an  actress ;  I  am  studying 
for  an  actor;  and  I  suppose  she  is 
not  a  prince's  daughter." 

"  There 's  where  you  mistake.  Per- 
haps there  arer  princes  in  her  family. 
She  is  a  noble  young  lady." 

"  Whose  name  is  ? " 

"  I  shall  not  tell  you.  She  con- 
ceals her  name.  She  works  at  the 
theatre  and  at  home,  to  pay  her  fa- 
ther's board,  who  is  —  who  is  incura- 
ble and  in  destitution ;  but  enough  of 
this.  You  are  drawing  me  out,  and  I 
ought  not  to  tell  you  what  she  has 
confided  to  me.  Come,  forget  this 
pretty  girl.  She  is  not  for  your 
handsome  eyes,  and  I  suppose  that 
you  might  turn  her  from  her  duty. 
Would  you  be  very  proud  of  having 
made  a  precious  little  pearl  fall  into 
the  gutter?  If  you  have  a  hearty 
leave  her  in  peace." 

"  I  respect  her  so  much  that  I  b^ 
you  will  not  mention  me  to  her." 

"  Have  no  fear !  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  her  ruined,  and  I  say  nothing 
to  her  of  aU  the  money  I  refuse,  and 
all  the  gallants  I  send  away." 

"  Continue,   my  dear  countrywo- 
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mn,  continue !  you  ore  an  adorable 
wotdbsl" 

She  b^an  to  laugh  ;  but  the  hour 
irss  appiocu^hing  when  the  physician 
might  surprise  me  there ;  so  I  with- 
drew, and  went  to  the  rehearsal. 
They  had  begun  on  the  third  act, 
and  were  changing  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  scenery.  There  was  a 
respite  of  quarter  of  an  hour  for  the 
actors. 

"Ah!  there  he  is!"  cried  Ma- 
dame Regine,  when  she  saw  me  en- 
ter the  greenroom ;  "  inform  us,  my 
young  friand,  how  you  came  to  know 
WIT  Imperia." 

"I!  I  do  not  know  her/'  answered 
L  "I  have  never  spoken  a  word  to 
her." 

"On  your  honor?" 

"  On  my  honor." 

*But  you  are  in  love  with  her  ?  " 

-Why  80?" 

**Tou  offered  to  watch  with  her, 
as  if  you  were  her  brother  or  — 
He  blushes,  gentlemen !  See  how 
he  blushes  1 " 

"One  blushes  easily,  and  for  no 
special  reason,  at  my  age ;  particu- 
larly when  questioned  by  a  person 
of  talent  like  yourself." 

"Thanks,  you  are  very  polite: 
what  next?" 

"  Next,  next  I  You  said  before  me 
Ciat  t!iis  young  lady  was  poor,  re- 
spectable, without  family ;  you  spoke 
of  fever,  of  delirium.  Her  misfor- 
tune, and,  more  particularly,  your 
devotion,  touched,  affected  me.  I 
volunteered,  without  thinking  of  the 
impropriety  of  my  first  impulse ;  and 
that  is  all" 

She  looked  me  in  the  face  mis- 
chievously, and  added :  "  Is  it  true 


that  you  obtained  admittance  here 
to  fit  for  the  stage,  on  her  account  ? " 

I  was  sure  of  myself  this  time, 
and  I  replied  in  a  manner  to  con- 
vince her. 

The  subject  was  dropped.  They 
talked  of  Impt^ria;  they  esteemed 
her  greatly,  although,  outside  the 
theatre,  they  did  not  know  her  ;  but 
they  appreciated  her  good-breeding, 
her  deference  to  advice,  her  modesty 
and  phde. 

"Is  it  true,  really  true,"  asked 
some  one,  "that  she  is  the  star  of 
purity  that  she  seems  ? " 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,"  responded 
Madame  Engine.  "  If  you  had  seen 
that  poor  little  house,  so  neat,  so 
modest  and  retired  !  Besides,  you 
know  what  Bellamare  told  us  of  his 
pupil  ? "' 

"  Yes ;  she  was  seventeen  when  he 
brought  her  here,  but  she  is  eighteen 
now." 

"Ah  well,  it's  all  the  same," 
replied  R(5gine.  ^'  Truly,  I  will  not 
answer  for  it  that  when  she  is  twen- 
ty—" 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  re- 
commencement of  the  play,  and  they 
descended  to  the  stage.  I  remained 
alone  in  the  greenroom  with  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra,  an  excellent 
and  very  intelligent  man,  who  was 
reading  over  the  manuscript  of  the 
first  acts,  to  see  where  he  should 
have  to  put  some  musical  phrases. 
He  was  very  kind  and  fatherly  with 
nie  ;  I  ventured  to  ask  him  who  was 
this  Bellamare,  and,  as  this  personage 
will  play  an  important  part  in  my 
narrative,  I  invite  your  attention  to 
the  details  which  were  given  me. 

"  Bellamare  ? "  said  the  leader  of 
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the  orchestra ; "  you  have  never  heard 
of  Bellamare  ?  He  is  a  friend  of  the 
establishment,  a  fonner  actor  of  ours. 
He  played  the  comic  r61es,  and  had 
a  good  deal  of  talent,  but  he  spoke 
through  his  nose,  and  his  voice  was 
not  equal  to  so  large  a  stage.  He 
met  with  great  success  in  the  prov- 
inces. Here  the  public  tolerated 
him,  but  would  not  adopt  him,  so 
that  after  a  few  years  he  returned  to 
the  province  with  a  troupe  which  he 
had  recruited  and  trained  according 
to  his  fancy.  He  has  conducted  his 
afTairs,  sometimes  successfully,  some- 
times the  reverse,  but  always  with  so 
much  delicacy  and  generosity  that  he 
has  acquired  for  himself  a  thorough 
respect ;  and  when  he  is  sinking  he 
invariably  finds  friendly  and  trusting 
hands  to  set  him  afloat  again.  He 
has  continued  on  terms  of  friendship, 
with  us  all ;  and  every  year,  when  we 
are  closing,  he  comes  to  see  us,  in 
order  to  engage  those  artists  who 
are  out  of  employment,  to  go  about 
the  province  with  him.  Those  whom 
he  cannot  himself  employ  he  advises, 
recommends,  and  finds  occupation  for 
them.  Whoever  comes  from  Bella- 
mare is  well  receivejj  everywhere. 
In  short,  he  is  an  authority  and  a  ce- 
lebrity in  the  profession.  And  now 
I  think  of  it,  what  you  had  better  do, 
when  you  have  profited  a  little  by 
what  you  see  here,  is  to  ask  Bella- 
mare to  bring  you  out  somewhere. 
If  you  can  prevail  on  him  to  attach 
you  to  his  company,  you  will  find 
him  a  valuable  adviser,  a  professor 
of  the  first  order,  in  serious  even 
more  than  in  comic  drama;  for  if 
Nature  has  denied  him  in  some  re- 
spects, intellect  has  made  up  for  it. 


and  he  is  perhaps  the  ablest  master 
who  exists.  He  sees  at  a  glance  all 
that  can  be  done  with  a  subject ;  and 
when  he  procured  an  engagement  for 
little  Imp^ria  here  last  year,  he  told 
the  manager:  'She  will  be  correct, 
but  cold,  this  first  year.  I  will  take 
her  again  next  vacation,  and  wiU  re- 
turn her  better.  The  third  year  you 
would  not  let  her  go,  and  you  will 
give  her  a  salary  of  ten  thousand 
francs.' " 

"  And  meanwhile  ?  "  said  I. 

''She    earns    eighteen    hundred, 
which  is  veiy  insufficient  for  a  vir- 
tuous girl  who  has  relatives  to  sup- 
port ;  but  it  is  all  a  debutante  can 
expect.      Fortunately    she    is    very 
courageous  and  very  skilful.     While 
learning  her  roles,  she  makes  beauti- 
ful thread-lace  that  the  ladies  buy 
very  willingly.    They  know  that  she 
is  poor;  and  truly,  although   they 
may  not  be  very  straitlaced  here,  one 
cannot   help  admiring    them.      Of 
course  they  know  this  probably  will 
not  last,  since  poverty  almost  always 
ends  by  overcoming  principle,  that  a 
day  will  come  when  the  desire  for 
rest  and  amusement  will  gain  the 
victory." 

"Unless  some  honorable  artist 
comes  forward  to  marry  her." 

"That  is  a  possibility  like  any 
other.  I  wager  now,  that  you  would 
think  of  it,  if  you  had  a  profession 
and  were  ten  years  older." 

"Maestro,"  I  said  to  him,  "they 
pretend  that  youth  is  the  finest  pe- 
riod of  life." 

"It  is  a  generally  received  opin- 


ion. 


»> 


"  For  my  part  I  think  that  opin- 
ion  lacks  conmion  sense.    At  my 
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9g^  wiienever  one  is  supposed  to 
tonn  any  plan  whatever,  everybody 
Insteiis  to  cry  out,  'You  are  too 
young !  * " 

And  I  left  him,  carsiug  my  beau- 
tifiil  youth,  swearing  at  the  same 
time  that  I  would  attach  myself  to 
Bellamare  as  to  an  anchor. 

Three  days  later,  as  I  was  entering 
diis  same  greenroom,  I  trembled  to 
8ee  Imperia  seated  near  the  fire, 
awaiting  the  end  of  the  second  act 
of  rehearsal,  in  order  to  take  part  in 
the  third.  The  poor  child  still  looked 
pale  and  worn.  Her  little  cloak  was 
very  thin,  and  her  shoes  very  wet. 
She  dried  them  with  a  calm  and  in- 
different air,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
coals,  which  were  not  burning  very 
h^htly.  I  summoned  Constant  to 
rekindle  the  fire.  She  thanked  him, 
without  perceiving  that  the  motion 
lad  originated  with  me. 

"  Ah  well,"  said  Constant  to  her, 
*8o  you  are  better  ?  Do  you  know 
that  you  are  changed  ?  Are  n't  you 
going  out  too  soon  ? " 

"I  must  do  my  duty.  Monsieur 
Constant,"  she  answered,  in  that  pure 
and  vibrant  voice  which  thrilled  me 
to  the  heart 

She  took  up  hex  embroidery,  and 
began  to  work  at  that  marvellous 
lace  that  she  made  so  quickly  and  so 
welL  I  watched  her  in  profile,  for  I 
dared  not  move  a  step  to  look  at  her 
fit>nt  face.  She  was  ten  times  pret- 
tier by  daylight  than  by  gas-light. 
Her  skin  was  of  a  lustrous  delicacy  ; 
her  long  brown  eyelashes  caressed  her 
cheeks;  her  beautiful  bright  chest- 
mit  hair  was  knotted  upon  her  white, 
firm  neck,  where  waved  a  cloud  of 
tiny  curls,  escaped  from  their  con- 


finement She  was  smaller  than  I 
had  supposed,  decidedly  petite,  but 
so  well  proportioned  and  so  elegant 
in  outline,  that  she  had  seemed  much 
taller  on  the  stage ;  her  feet  and 
hands,  her  pretty  little  mouth,  were 
masterpieces. 

I  happened  to  cough,  for  I  had 
almost  caught  a  pleurisy  from  pass- 
ing the  night  out  of  doors,  during 
her  fever.  She  turned  aroimd  as  if 
surprised,  and  as  she  returned  my 
bow  her  eyes  had  a  cold  or  distrust- 
ful expression  that  seemed  to  say, 
"  What  is  this  gentleman  ? "  But  her 
attention  was  not  especially  attracted 
by  a  new  face  more  or  less ;  she  bent 
her  eyes  again  upon  her  work,  and  I 
had  no  cause  to  hope  that  my  con- 
founded handsoTneface  had  struck  hei^. 

I  took  my  courage  in  both  hands, 
as  the  saying  goes.  I  pretended  to 
look  at  the  portrait  of  Talma,  hung 
on  one  side  of  the  mantel-piece.  I 
approached  it,  but  I  almost  turned 
my  back  to  it ;  and  then  I  fancied  she 
was  about  to  leave  her  seat,  in  order 
to  withdraw  from  my  proximity.  I 
did  not  wish  to  see  her  movement  of 
retreat  accomplished,  and  coughing 
again,  this  time  to  keep  myself  in 
countenance,  I  went  out  by  the  door 
which  led  to  the  stage.  I  was  about 
to  take  a  seat  in  the  orchestra,  when 
I  heard  M.  Bocage  say  to  the  director, 
pointii^  to  the  tng^mte  who  was 
rehearsing:  "L^on,  that  little  thing 
won't  do  at  all ;  she  is  impossible ! 
At  the  end  of  this  act  we  must  re- 
move her.  Imperia  might  not  be 
more  spirited,  but  she  would  not  be 
awkward  and  vidgar.  Is  she  not 
well  yet  ? " 

"  I  believe  not" 
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"  Make  inquiries." 

I  ventured  to  say  that  Mewlemoi- 
selle  Imp^ria  was  in  the  greenroom. 

"  And  why  the  devil  does  she  stay 
there  ?  —  My  dear  boy,"  added  he, 
addressing  himself  to  me,  "  have  the 
kindness  to  teU  her  that  we  desire 
her  presence  in  her  own  intei^t." 

I  went  with  one  bound  from  the 
stage  to  the  greenroom.  I  performed 
my  errand  in  so  humble  a  manner, 
that  she  was  astonished,  and  could 
not  restrain  a  slight  smile. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  she  replied,  "  I 
will  have  the  goodness  to  obey." 

She  put  her  work  into  her  pocket, 
and  took  a  seat  at  the  entrance  of 
the  orchestra.  Socage  bowed  to  her, 
and  she  responded  by  a  salutation  at 
>nci3  dignified  and  respectfuL  Sum- 
moning me  with  another  nod,  he 
passed  me  his  fur  foot-warmer. 

"That  child  is  still  unwell,"  he 
said  to  me;  "give  her  that." 

I  almost  knelt  to  place  the  fur 
beneath  Imp^ria's  feet.  She  thanked 
me  with  the  ease  of  a  woman  accus- 
tomed to  attention,  and  thanked  the 
manager  with  another  bow.  She 
received  this  charity  as  a  gracious 
princess  receives  the  homage  which 
is  hers  of  right.  I  was  struck  by  the 
cabn  and  firm  expression  of  her  face; 
I  was  even  awed  by  it.  She  had  no 
need  to  study  the  other  actors,  to 
acquire  noble  and  simple  manners ; 
she  might  have  taught  them  all  the 
lesson.  How  awkward  and  insignifi- 
cant I  felt  before  her! 

While  the  higenue  was  wading 
through  the  last  scene  in  the  act,  the 
impatient  manager,  after  exchanging 
a  few  words  with  the  author,  drew 
near  Imp^ria. 


"  Notice  what  fault  they  find  with 
your  companion.  The  role  is  to  bo 
taken  away  from  her.  Be  ready  to 
rehearse  it  to-morrow." 

Imp^ria  made  no  reply,  but  a  tear 
trickled  over  her  cheek. 

"  Ah  weU,  what  is  it  ? "  asked  the 
manager. 

"O  monsieur,  I  have  never  yet 
had  to  wound  any  one's  feelings  !  ** 

"You  must  get  used  to  that,  my 
child;  that  is  the  way  of  the  thea- 
tre!" 

The  next  day  she  replaced  Made- 
moiselle Corinne,  who  declared  her- 
self her  implacable  enemy. 

The  play  went  oflF  better  and  more 
briskly.     I  observed  that  when  they 
wished  Imp^ria  to  add  a  little  warmth 
to  her  unimpassioned  acting,   they 
always  addressed  her  with  extreme 
deference,  and  that  in  those  passages 
which  brought  out  her  good  qualities 
they  gave  her  great  encouragement. 
Evidently,  they  had  a  respect  for  her 
beyond  her  age  and  posfttion.     She 
owed  it  to  her  politeness  and  amia- 
bility,   which    awoke    esteem    and 
interest  at  the  same  time.    In  tlie 
greenroom,  this  secret  influence  was 
still  more  perceptible.    Actors    are 
children,  sometimes    rebellious,   ca- 
pricious, and  passionate ;  but   they 
are  impressionable  children,  nice  ob- 
servers, most  sensitive  instruments, 
that    a    breath    sets    all    a-quiver. 
Merciless  and  cruel  in  their  condem- 
nation, they  yield  equally  to   their 
enthusiasm;   and  it  often  happens 
that  two  irreconcilable  enemies  ap- 
plaud each  other  rapturously,  beneath 
the   spell  of  a  sincere  admiration. 
They  have  the  freedom  of  opinion 
which  belongs  to  irresponsible  vir- 
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tuofiOfi.  The  nnconceni  of  their  in- 
teDectoal  life  yihrates  between  the 
eilxemes  of  generosity  and  cruelty. 
Obl^ed  to  speak  whatever  falls  to 
Aeir  part,  whether  good  or  bad,  so 
they  yield  to  every  feeling,  infatua- 
tion as  well   as  contempt 

Imp^ria  was  appreciated  then ; 
ind  when  she  was  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  company  for  the  first 
time,  in  a  new  play,  —  always  a 
tource  of  great  excitement,  both  for 
those  who  are  in  it  and  those  who 
wk  to  he,  —  they  were  convinced  of 
that  pnrity  of  soul  and  nobility  of 
nature  which  they  had  ascribed  to 
her,  but  hitherto  had  had  no  oppor- 
tanity  of  proving.  They  were  inter- 
ested in  her,  and  constrained  her  to 
talk  with  them  by  addressing  her  as 
ihe  deserved  to  be  addressed;  they 
took  especial  pains  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  her,  and  when  she 
passed  through  the  greenroom,  in 
.the  midst  of  a  rather  excited  discus- 
iion,  the  young  Frontin  would  ex- 
claim, ''Hush,  gentlemen,  the  angel 
18  passing ! " 

At  length,  seeing  her  free  from  all 
SQspicion,  I  dared  to  take  part  in  the 
conversations  carried  on  with  her 
and  the  other  women.  I  always  ad- 
dressed myself,  however,  to  some  one 
else.  She  was  the  last  to  whom  I 
ventured  to  speak ;  but  destiny  drew 
me  on,  and,  in  spite  of  myself,  my 
firat  words  to  her  were  a  declara- 
tion. 

They  were  discussing  marriage,  in 
connection  with  the  publication  of 
the  banns  of  a  young  tragedian  be- 
longing to  the  company,  who  was 
about  to  marry  a  young  and  beauti- 
M  soubrette. 


"They  are  right,  these  children," 
said  one. 

"  Utter  folly  I "  said  another. 

And  as  each  one  volunteered  an 
opinion  on  the  advantages  and  the 
ccu^es  of  a  family,  my  friend  Frontin 
appealed  to  me. 

''And  the  handsome  supernume- 
rary," said  he,  "  the  '  warranted  aspi- 
rant,' what  does  he  think  of  it  ? " 

"  0,"  replied  I,  "  I  am  a  child ;  I 
have  the  confidence  of  my  age ;  I  do 
not  see  why  a  man  should  not  wed 
the  woman  he  loves." 

"  That  is  very  pretty,"  said  Engine ; 
"  but  siuce  at  your  age  he  loves  all 
women,  he  would  have  a  great  many 
marriages  on  his  hands." 

"At  my  age,"  replied  I,  desper- 
ately, addressing  Imp^ria,  who  was 
smiling,  "one  loves  but  one  wo- 
man —  " 

"  At  a  time,  perhaps  ! "  responded 
K^gine;  "but,  to  a  dead  certainty, 
you  take  the  first  who  passes  under 
your  nose  for  your  ideal." 

"The  ideal?  There  is  no  such 
thing ! "  said  the  stout  personage  who 
played  the  financial  roles,  addressing 
the  logician. 

The  logician  here  put  in  a  speech 
that  seemed  to  be  borrowed  from  his 
repertory.  By  dint  of  reasoning  upon 
the  stage,  he  had  become  very  fluent. 
He  affirmed  that  the  ideal  was  a  rel- 
ative thing,  which  issued  full-armed 
from  the  brain  of  every  individual, 
the  visible  result  of  those  allurements 
to  which  his  temperament  rendered 
him  susceptible. 

"  I  knew,"  said  he,  "  a  man  of  re- 
fined intellect,  and  exquisite  appear- 
ance, whose  ideal  was  a  stout  woman 
well  versed  in  culinary  matters.    At 
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your  age,"  added  he,  tnming  to  me, 
"  it  is  quite  the  contraiy.  Then  one 
loves  ethereal  women,  who  live  only 
on  dew." 

"  Don't  defend  yourself,"  cried  the 
young  comedian,  "  a  young  premier 
should  be  like  that  He  must  cut 
his  bread  in  thin  slices  and  dip  it 
into  a  rosebud,  for  his  breakfast, 
nothing  delicate  or  perfumed  enough 
for  Lindor  or  Cflio ;  also  nothing  less 
suited  to  the  cares  of  a  household. 
Hence  you  do  not  see  Cinthio  del  Sole 
occupied  in  washing  his  little  mon- 
key's faces.  No,  the  access,  he  who  is 
always  on  fire  with  love,  is  too  hand- 
some, too  nice,  and  too  beribboned, 
to  faU  into  the  grease  of  the  soup- 
pot  !  —  What  says  the  discreet  Im- 
p^ria  ? " 

"  What  ? "  said  Imp^ria,  who  had 
not  been  attending  to  the  question ; 
**  of  what  are  you  speaking  ? " 

"  Regard  the  shepherd  Paris,  who 
contemplates  you  blushing,"  replied 
the  comedian,  pushing  me  before  her. 
"  How  do  you  find  him  ?  " 

"Very  well  bred,  always!"  an- 
swered Imp^ria,  without  raising  her 
eyes  to  me,  "  That  is  all  I  know  of 
monsieur." 

"  He  is  always  so  ? "  went  on 
Frontin;  "you  could  not  say  as 
much  for  me  ! " 

"I  have  no  more  to  complain  of 
in  you  than  in  the  others." 

''  She  is  a  Jesuit !  she  detests  me  ! 
Come,  I  wiU  remodel  myself!  The 
aspirant  shall  give  me  lessons ;  he 
shall  make  me  rehearse  the  morning 
salutation,  the  presentation  of  the 
arm-chair,  the  manner  of  picking  up 
work  that  has  fallen,  and  replacing 
the  needle  in  it  without  breaking  off 


the  point ;  for  he  knows  how  to  do 
all  those  things,  the  sly  boots ! " 

"I  should  know  how  to  be  still 
more  devoted,"  I  replied,  "and  in 
earnest  perhaps ! " 

"Devote  yourself  even  to  the 
death,  would  you  not?"  rejoined 
Frontin  with  emphasis. 

And  as  Imp^ria,  surprised  at  last^ 
regeirded  me  with  some  attention,  I 
repeated,  "  Even  to  the  death,"  with 
an  accent  of  passionate  conviction 
that  made  her  tremble  slightly. 

"  The  shot'  is  fired ! "  cried  Fron- 
tin ;  *'  the  arrow  is  sped,  straight  to 
the  heart ! " 

"To  whose  heart?"  she  asked, 
with  a  discouraging  composure. 

"  To  the  only  heart  still  free  that 
I  know  of  in  the  company." 

"Mine?  how  do  you  know  it. 
Monsieur ? " 

"  Ah !  it  is  not  so ;  pardon !  I  did 
not  suppose  —  They  said  —  See 
how  deceitful  women  are,  and  how 
the  Agneses  deceive  you  I" 

"I  am  not  an  Agnes.  No  one 
tyrannizes  over  me." 

"  But  Horace  — ." 

"  I  know  no  Horace" 

"  Come ! "  exclaimed  Engine,  "  tell 
us  the  truth,  petite  !  You  are  virtu- 
ous ;  still,  you  are  not  a  prude,  and 
you  have  not  reached  eighteen  with- 
out a  preference  for  some  one  ? " 

I  was  ready  to  faint,  and  they  com- 
mented on  my  pallor.  Imp^ria  had 
the  implacable  cruelty  of  virtue,  and 
replied,  with  a  smile  :  — 

"  You  wish  to  know  ?  Ah  well,  I 
do  not  care  to  conceal  it.  Very  far 
away  from  here  there  is  some  one 
that  I  love  most  sincerely." 

I  know  not  if  they  were  inquisitive, 
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Bor  how  she  parried  them ;  I  rushed 
oat  precipitately,  and  went  to  take 
eoQBsel  with  jnj  despair  under  the 
ciiestDat6  of  the  Luxembourg. 

What  a  wound,  what  a  fiall,  what 
iDger,  and  what  grief !  I  can  laugh 
BOW  at  the  cause,  but  my  heart  still 
Ueeds  at  remembrance  of  the  effect 

It  was  BO  serious  that  I  was 
aknned  by  it  myself.  Was  I  mad 
then?  How  and  why  had  I  fallen 
in  loTe,  to  such  a  degree,  with  a  per- 
son whom  I  had .  known  only  a  few 
days,  and  to  whom  I  had  just  spoken 
for  the  first  time  ?  What  did  I  know 
of  her,  after  all  ?  Why  had  I  taken 
it  into  my  head  that  I  must  touch 
her  fancy  first,  and  please  her  at  first 
light? 

As  I  went  back  through  the  alley 
of  the  Observatory  I  encountered 
lionce,  one  of  our  young  actors,  a 
pr^ly  lad,  but  very  wild  and  a  very 
poor  player;  whom  I  could  easily 
have  superseded  in  a  twinkling,  had 
I  been  treacherously  disposed  He 
had  a  sad  and  gloomy  air. 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  Lawrence,"  cried 
he,  almost  throwing  himself  into  my 
arms,  "  if  you  knew  how  I  suffer ! " 

"Why  so?    What  is  the  matter?" 

*  She  loves  some  one ! " 

*  •  She,'  who  ? " 

"Imperial  She  has  just  said  so, 
with  an  air  of  bravado,  before  us  all ! " 

"1  know  that  very  well:  I  was 
there ! " 

*You  were  there?  Stay,  it  is 
true,  it  was  in  connection  with  you ; 
bnt  it  was  not  on  your  account  that 
she  spoke  in  that  way  !  It  was 
because  of  me,  to  discourage  me." 

"  You  love  her  then  ? " 

«  Madly." 


I  had  known  nothing  of  it,  and  in 
that  respect  I  was  as  vain  as  he,  who 
fancied  himself  the  only  aspirant.  I 
refrained  from  opening  my  heart  to 
him,  and  feigned  to  pity  him,  de- 
lighted to  find  some  one  with  whom 
I  could  talk  of  her.  He  had  loved 
her  ever  since  her  arrival  at  the 
Od^n ;  he  had  come  from  the  Con- 
servatory, she  from  the  province; 
and  he  had  made  inquiries,  and  kept 
up  an  untiring  search,  until  he 
knew  the  real  origin,  the  true  history, 
of  Imp^ria  He  had  sworn  to  him- 
self that  he  would  never  betray  the 
secrets  thus  surprised,  and  here  he 
was  relating  them  to  me,  —  to  me 
whom  he  had  known  about  eight 
days,  and  whom  he  now  called 
'*  thou "  for  the  first  time. 

Imp^ria's  name  was  Nancie  de 
Valclos.  She  was  from  Dauphiny. 
Her  lather,  the  Marquis  de  Valclos, 
was  an  intelligent  man,  generous, 
and  highly  esteemed  in  his  province. 
He  adored  his  wife,  who  waa  very 
beautiful,  and  took  charge  himself 
of  the  education  of  his  daughter,  in 
whom  he  felt  a  pardonable  prida 
Madame  de  Valclos,  who  had  never 
given  occasion  for  remark,  had  sud- 
denly, at  forty,  a  horribly  scandalous 
affair  with  an  officer  of  the  garri- 
son. The  husband  killed  the  lover ; 
the  wife  committed  suicide.  Three 
months  later  M.  de  Valclos  became 
insane,  after  having  lost  all  his  for- 
tune in  an  absurd  enterprise,  to 
which  he  had  been  driven  by  his 
impatience  to  realize  his  property, 
in  order  to  expatriate  himself  with 
his  daughter. 

"Mademoiselle  de  Valclos  thus 
found  herself  virtuaUy  orphaned  at 
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the  age  of  twenty ;  for  she  deceives 
lis,"  observed  L^once  in  the  midst 
of  his  recital  "  She  is  twenty-two. 
She  conceals  her  age,  to  disguise  her 
identity  by  all  possible  means;  she 
could  as  well  assume  that  she  is 
even  younger  than  she  is.  So  perfect 
a  face  haa  no  age." 

He  continued :  "  As  M.  de  Valclos 
had  been  cheated  on  the  eve  of  a 
clearly  established  insanity,  and 
when  he  was  probably  already  de- 
ranged, his  daughter  might  have  had 
recourse  to  law,  and  regained  at 
least  some  fragments  of  her  patri- 
mony. When  advised  to  do  so,  she 
coldly  refused.  Her  mother's  adven- 
ture, the  cause  of  her  father's  mad- 
ness, had  made  too  much  noise  for 
her  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  it,  juid 
she  could  not  bring  forward  a  suit 
without  alluding  to  that  cause.  She 
let  herself  be  stripped  of  her  entire 
fortune;  and  when  she  was  certain 
that  there  was  not  left  her  even  the 
means  of  supporting  her  unhappy  fa- 
ther, she  resolved  to  earn  her  living. 

"Although  she  had  talent  and 
education,  she  found  no  immediate 
resoiurce,  and  she  made  a  secret  res- 
olution. Bellamare,  the  impresario  — 
an  excellent  man,  of  whom  you  must 
have  heard  us  speak  —  had  given 
representations  at  various  times  in 
the  town  where  she  resided.  In  the 
happy  days  of  the  De  Valclos  family 
he  had  even  had  the  direction  of 
private  theatricals  at  the  chateau  de 
Valclos.  He  had  spent  several  days 
there,  had  taken  a  part  himself,  and 
had  brought  out  the  little  Nancie, 
then  twelve  years  old,  before  her 
friends  and  relatives.  He  found  she 
possessed  such  ability,  that  he  said. 


laughingly,  before  her,  'It  is  a 
pity  that  she  is  wealthy.     There 
the  making  of  an  artist  in  her.' 

"The  child  had  never  forgotten 
these  words.     The  poor  young  ladjr 
recalled  them,  and  hastened  to  Belkt- 
mare,  who  was  playing  at  Besan^on. 
She  needed  not  to  tell  him  her  sad 
story :  he  knew  it.     He  told  her  all 
an  honorable  man  could  tell  a  virtu- 
ous girl  about  the  theatre.     It  did. 
not  alarm  her.     It  even  appears  that 
she   replied  to  him :  '  I  am   invul- 
nerable.   The  memory  of  our  misfor- 
tunes and  our  anguish  is  branded 
on  my  soul,  as  with  a  red-hot  iron. 
Never  shall  I  be  tempted  to  com- 
mit an  indiscretion.' 

"  Bellamare  yielded,  swore  to  be  a 
father  to  her,  and,  not  wishing  to 
depart  with  her  from  a  place  where 
she  was  known,  appointed  a  rendez- 
vous for  her  in  Belgium,  where  she 
made  her  dShut  under  the  name  of 
Imp^ria,  and  where  no  one  suspected 
the  mystery  of  her  life.     In  Dau- 
phiny  they  did  not  know  what  had 
become  of  her.    They  heard  that  she 
had  conducted  her  father  from  Lyons 
to  the  residence  of  an  old  domestic^ 
thoroughly  devoted  to  him,  who  took 
care  of  him  like  a  child.     He  is  not 
violent,  it  seems.     He  has  entirely 
lost  his  memory,  and  to  make  him 
regain  it  would  be  doing  him  no  ser- 
vice.    They  believe  that  Mademoi- 
selle de  Valclos  has  gone  to  Russia, 
in  the  capacity  of  governess.     Here 
they  have  discovered  nothing.     It  is 
only  Father  Bocage  who  knows  all, 
and  myself,  who  have  learned  all  — 
alas !  shall  I  confess  it  ?  —  by  listen- 
ing at  the  door !    Because  I  am  mad, 
you  see !    Because  to  win  her  I  am 
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cqjable  of  anything :  because  — 
Bat  all  is  lost !  She  is,  she  will  be, 
always  virtuous^  it  is  trae,  but  she 
lores  another ! " 

**Who  do  you  think  it  is?"  I 
asked  Lfonce,  pretending  to  be  in- 
terested in  his  sorrow. 

"Ah!  who  can  tell?"  cried  he, 
gesticulating  wildly  ;  '"  she  said  some 
9M  very  far  off.  Perhaps  he  is  an 
artist  whom  she  knew  in  Brussels ; 
perhaps  a  nobleman  to  whom  she 
vias  betrothed  in  Dauphiny,  before 
her  misfortunes." 

"  If  he  is  a  nobleman,  he  acts  like 
a  villain  in  leaving  her  to  perform 
Oie  hard  work  that  she  does.  Doubt- 
less he  is  rich,  and  has  forgotten  her ! 
i^Tien  she  is  sure  of  it,  she  will  for- 
get him  likewise  ! " 

"Yes,  you  give  me  some  hope. 
Thank  you  for  it !  And  then  I  say 
to  myself  also,  that  perhaps  she  has 
invented  this  love  to  put  mine  to  the 
test" 
"  Then  she  knows  you  love  her  ? " 
•  Certainly.  I  have  written  it  to 
her  several  times,  in  the  most  per- 
suasive and  respectful  terms ! " 

"  Offering  her  marriage  ? " 

"  Yes ;  my  father  is  a  notary ;  he 
has  property  which  I  shall  inher- 
it" 

^  And  he  will  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage?" 

**  He  certainly  must !  " 

"And  Imp^ria  repUed  —  " 

"  Nothing.  She  appears  as  if  she 
had  not  received  my  letter." 

"Which  does  not  prevent  you 
from  hoping  ? " 

•'I  have  hoped,  but  now  I  fear! 
What  do  you  advise  me  ? " 

**  Nothing.    Observe  her  and  wait" 


"  Then  you  think  I  need  not  give 
her  up  ? " 

"  I  know  absolutely  nothing  about 
it" 

"Let  us  dine  together,"  he  went 
on.  "You  wiU  suffer  me  to  talk 
about  her.  If  I  were  left  alone,  I 
should  commit  some  folly." 

I  heard  him  ramble  on  throughout 
the  evening,  for  the  most  part  with- 
out comprehending  a  word  he  said  to 
me.  I  thought  him  stupidly  pre- 
sumptuous in  aspiring  to  the  favor 
of  Imp^ria,  and  I  took  for  my  own 
comfort  the  petty  consolations  that  I 
had  offered  him.  Without  consider- 
ing that  I  was  as  vain  as  he,  I  flat- 
tered myself  with  the  persuasion  that 
she  had  told  a  falsehood  to  free  her- 
self from  the  pursuit  of  L^once,  and 
that  it  was  not  I  whom  she  had  in- 
tended to  discourage. 

Seeing  L^once  so  ridiculous,  I 
nevertheless  profited  by  my  rival  so 
far  as  to  resolve  that  I  would  act 
like  him  in  no  respect  He  took  no 
pains  to  hide  his  great  despair  from 
any  one,  and  the  outcry  that  he  made 
about  it  prevented  them  from  con- 
necting it  with  me.  I  appeared  very 
gay  and  very  careless,  denying  that 
I  had  made  an  indirect  declaration 
to  Imp^ria ;  I  pretended  that  I  had 
merely  expressed  my  general  views 
on  the  subject  of  love  and  devotion. 
I  succeeded  in  not  being  too  fool- 
ish, and  in  averting,  if  not  suspicion, 
at  least  raillery.  L^once  seemed  to 
provoke  it  by  his  absurdity,  and  did 
me  the  service  of  monopolizing  it 

Imx)^ria  had  a  small  success  in  the 
new  piece.  She  played  well,  and 
gave  general  satisfaction.  Her  head 
was  not  at  all  turned  by  it,  however ; 
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and  she  replied  to  all  our  compli- 
ments, that  she  did  not  shut  her  eyes 
to  all  there  yet  remained  for  her  to 
learn,  before  she  could  take  any  posi- 
tion in  the  theatre.  Still,  she  gained 
confidence.  She  mounted  a  step 
upon  the  ladder,  and  appeared  grati- 
fied. We  knew  that  BeUamare  had 
written  to  encourage  and  congratu- 
late her.  Mademoiselle  Corinne  was 
overcome  by  her  sweetness  and  con- 
sideration, more  especially  as  she  had 
been  severely  put  down  by  every- 
body when  she  had  attempted  to 
slander  Imp^ria. 

The  new  play  brought  Imp^ria  to 
ithe  theatre  every  evening.     She  al- 
ready had  a  part  in  the  next  piece, 
which  was  soon  to  be  rehearsed.     So 
she  passed  nearly  all  her  time  in 
working,  and  I  could  see  her  con- 
stantly ;    but,    unwilling    that    my 
father  should    fancy  that    idleness 
had  made  me  change  my  profession, 
.and  wishing  to  decide  on  nothing 
without  his  consent,  I  took  care  to 
•continue    my    law -studies,    and    I 
•retired  at  nine  o'clock  at  night  to 
study  until  two  in  the  morning.    I 
rose  late,  and  went  at  noon  to  the 
itheatre,  where  I  spent  the  remainder 
«of  the  day,  with  the  exception  of  my 
>  dinner  hour.    Imp^ria  performed  the 
hard  task  of  rehearsing  three  or  four 
hours  during  the  day,  and  plajdng 
three  or  four  hours  in  the  evening, 
with  a  change  of  costume  between 
each  act    The  rest  of  the  time  she 
worked  at  her  lace  or  studied  at 
home.     She  did  not  lose  a  moment, 
and  the  calmness  that  she  exhibited 
in  this  terrible  life  was  inconceiva- 
ble.    She  possessed  so  much  intelli- 
gence and  information,  that  no  sub- 


ject appeared  foreign  to  her,  and  she 
talked  of  everything  with  modest 
ease.  She  never  seemed  either  sad 
or  gay.  The  discovery  of  her  real 
age  had  calmed  me  somewhat,  at 
first ;  not  that  she  was  less  beautiful 
or  less  desirable  for  being  older,  but 
how  her  two  years*  seniority  over  me 
had  thrown  me  back !  Certainly,  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra  was  right,  in 
telling  me  that  I  was  too  young  to  in- 
dulge in  any  future  plans  whatever  I 

Despite  this  new  and  very  evident 
obstacle  in  my  path,  despite  the  care 
I  devoted  to  appearing  sensible,  I 
soon  felt  my  desire  revive  in  all  its 
intensity:  it  was  Uke  a  madness,  a 
monomania.  The  senseless  preten- 
sions of  L^once  gave  me  strength  to 
conceal  my  malady,  but  not  to  con- 
quer it.  I  was  attracted  by  Impdria, 
—  unwittingly  on  her  part,  like  the 
moth  by  the  candle.  I  absolutely 
wished  to  bum  myself.  She  had  the 
advantage  of  me  in  birth  and  edu- 
cation ;  in  her  already  assured  posi- 
tion and  decided  future ;  in  her  talent, 
to  which,  though  incomplete  as  yet, 
I,  perhaps,  could  never  attain ;  lastly, 
in  her  age,  which  gave  her  supe- 
rior judgment,  in  her  experience  of 
misfortune,  which  gave  her  greater 
strength  and  worth.  ^ 

What  could  I  offer  her  ?  A  face 
that  people  praised,  but  which  might 
not  please  her;  a  paltry  sum  that 
represented  a  meagre  livelihood  diu*- 
ing  the  two  or  three  years  of  my 
apprenticeship ;  and  an  enthusiastic 
love  that  she  had  no  reason  to  think 
permanent. 

She  made  me  comprehend  this  per- 
fectly, when  she  was  forced  to  notice 
my  struggles  and  guess  the  emotion 
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of  mj  silence.  I  exeited  still  more 
Rlf-Gontiol,  for  what  I  specially 
feazed  was  that  she  should  conceive 
t  distrust  of  me,  and  b^  me  never 
k)  address  her  again.  I  strove  to 
waid  off  her  suspicions,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  my  former  desire  that  she 
should  know  my  love  were  my  pres- 
ent endeavors  to  make  her  think  that 
she  had  been  in  error.  I  even  car- 
ried my  dissimulation  and  cowardice 
80  &r  as  to  pay  a  little  court  to  Made- 
moiselle Corinne,  trembling  lest  she 
should  fancy  my  compliments  seri- 
ous. She  troubled  herself  very  little 
about  them ;  she  dreamed  of  more 
substantial  conquests.  L^once,  re- 
jected by  Imp^ria,  displayed  his 
pique  by  attempting  to  take  up  Co- 
rinne  in  earnest  She  laughed  at  him ; 
and  as  for  me,  she  'told  me  confiden- 
tially that  she  regretted  my  precari- 
ous situation,  as  she  did  not  intend  to 
luake  a  love-match. 

Heaven  knows  that  I  had  never 
spoken  to  her  of  either  love  or  mar- 
riage. I  had  contented  myself  with 
talking  of  her  beauty,  which  was 
somewhat  problematical;  neverthe- 
less, my  simple  stratagem  succeeded. 
Imp^ria,  who  was  herself  very  simple 
in  reality,  was  at  length  persuaded 
that  I  did  not  care  for  her,  and  then 
she  spoke  to  me  with  the  same  sweet- 
ness and  confidence  that  she  accorded 
to  the  others. 

I  remained  divided  between  the 
desire  and  fear  of  undeceiving  her, 
when  one  fine  day  she  forced  me  to 
reassure  her  completely.  They  had 
been  talking  of  this  very  Corinne, 
who  let  everybody  make  love  to  her 
without  caring  for  any  one,  and,  as 
was  usual,  the  general  conversation 


was  interrupted  by  the  summons  of 
the  call-boy.  At  last  I  found  myself 
alone  with  Imperia  for  the  first  time. 

''  I  think  you  are  a  little  cruel  to- 
ward my  companion,"  she  said  to  me ; 
"  is  it  from  pique  ? " 

"I  assure  you  that  it  is  not,**  I 
replied. 

''  It  is  because  you  are  all  without 
mercy  for  women  who  do  not  respond 
to  your  flatteries,  I  see  plainly  ! " 

"  If  I  were  to  reproach  Mademoi- 
selle Corinne,  it  would  be  for  the  rea- 
son that,  without  responding  to  them, 
she  listens  to  them ;  but  what  do 
our  childish  spite  and  bitterness  mat- 
ter to  you,  —  to  you  who  will  not 
even  allow  us  to  tell  you  the  truth  ? " 

"  How  so  ? " 

"If  one  told  you  the  good  he 
thought  of  you,  you  would  be  angry. 
So  you  need  not  fear  that  you  will 
be  tried  by  trivial  flatteries." 

Imperia  assumed  no  affectation,  to 
embarrass  me.  She  went  straight  to 
the  point. 

"  If  you  think  well  of  me,"  she  re- 
joined, "you  may  tell  me  so  without 
offending  me.  I  believe  I  have  de- 
clared in  your  presence  that  my  heart 
belongs  to  some  one  who  is  absent. 
I  repeat  it  to  you,  to  set  you  at  your 
ease,  because,  if  you  esteem  me,  you 
will  not  put  me  to  any  trial" 

I  replied  that  I  would  give  her  a 
proof  of  my  respect  by  entreating  her 
to  regard  me  as  her  devoted  servant 

"After  the  declaration  you  have 
just  made,"  I  added,  "  and  which,  be- 
sides, I  liad  not  forgotten,  I  think 
you  should  see,  in  the  fidelity  of  the 
devotion  that  I  offer  you,  the  absence 
of  impertinent  curiosity  and  mi8« 
placed  presumption." 
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"What  you  say  is  very  true  and 
very  good,"  she  replied,  holding  out 
her  hand  to  me,  "  and  I  thank  you 
for  it." 

'*  You  accept  my  devotion  ?  ** 

"  And  your  friendship,  since  it  is 
absolutely  disinterested/' 

She  left  the  greenroom,  smiling  at 
me ;  as  for  me,  I  remained  to  weep  in 
silence.    I  had  just  burned  my  ships. 

One  morning,  while  they  were  re- 
hearsing the  last  piece  to  be  played 
before  the  annual  closing,  I  found 
myself  alone  in  the  greenroom,  with 
a  man  of  medium  height  and  very 
well  formed,  whose  face  impressed 
me  like  one  of  those  memories  that 
we  cannot  exactly  account  for.  His 
age  might  have  been  from  thirty-five 
to  forty  years.  He  had  small  eyes, 
dark  brown  in  color,  a  face  large  and 
square  without  being  massive,  a  large 
mouth,  a  short  irregular  nose,  a  flat, 
closely  shaved  chin,  and  hair  brushed 
down  over  the  forehead  and  temples. 
All  this  made  up  a  pleasant  and  at- 
tractive sort  of  ugliness.  The  least 
smile  raised  the  comers  of  his  lip 
and  deepened  the  half-dimples  in  his 
cheeks.  His  black  eyeballs  had  a 
piercing  vivacity,  his  jaw  showed 
angles  of  indomitable  energy;  but 
the  smoothness  of  his  forehead  and 
the  delicacy  of  his  nostrils  counter- 
balanced by  something  pure  and  ex- 
quisite the  appetites  of  a  combative 
and  sensual  nature.  One  could  not 
fail  to  recognize  in  him,  at  first  sight, 
a  comic  actor  of  a  certain  rank ;  and 
I  was  wondering  if  he  were  not  a  ce- 
lebrity, when  he  addressed  me,  to  ask 
if  I  belonj^ed  to  the  theatre.  I  nearly 
answered  him  with  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ter, his  voii^e  and  nasal  accent  were 


so  peculiar;  but  I  restrained  myself 
quickly,  for  this  voice  was  like  a  flash 
of  light.  So  I  was,  at  last,  in  the 
presence  of  the  illustrious  impresario, 
Bellamere !  At  the  same  time,  by  a 
very  logical  connection  of  ideas,  I  re- 
called the  associations  I  had  had  with 
his  face :  I  had  seen  it  on  a  photo- 
graph at  the  bedside  of  Imp^ria. 

I  greeted  him  respectfully,  and  in 
three  words  I  told  him  my  position, 
expressing  a  wish  to  make  my  debut, 
as  soon  as  possible  in  the  province. 

He  regarded  me  somewhat  as  a 
jockey  does  a  horse,  walking  round 
me,  examining  my  feet,  knees,  teeth, 
hair,  and  requesting  me  to  take  a  few 
steps  before  him,  but  all  this  with  a 
playful  and  paternal  air  that  could 
not  wound  me. 

"  The  dense !  *'  he  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  "  you  must  be  bad 
indeed  not  to  please  half  the  audi- 
ence, the  half  that  wears  the  petti- 
coats. You  are  twenty,  and  are 
studying  law?  Do  you  know  how 
to  dance  ? " 

"  The  hoiirree  of  Auvergne,  —  yes ! 
And  I  know  all  the  spirited  dances 
of  the  students*  balls,  besides ;  but  I 
do  not  intend  —  " 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  your  dancing 
on  the  stage,  but  a  knowledge  of 
dancing  is  necessary ;  it  imparts  an 
ease,  if  not  a  distinction,  to  the  gait. 
However,  that  does  not  always  make 
one  graceful  on  the  stage.  Let  us 
see!  hand  me  that  cane  chair.  O, 
with  one  hand,  if  you  please ;  it  is 
not  heavy !  Why  use  the  right  hand, 
since  it  was  within  reach  of  the  left  ? 
You  must  learn  to  employ  both  hands 
equally.  Stay,  take  the  chair  so, 
and  do  this  ! " 
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He  took  it,  placed  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  seated  himself  on  it. 
r  imagined  tliat  it  was  the  easiest 
tLing  in  the  world,  and  that  he  was 
making  sport  of  me ;  however,  when 
I  attempted  the  same  thing,  "  It  is 
not  migraceful,"  he  said,  "  but  it  is 
very  inconvenient.  That  is  the  way 
to  do  in  the  rdle  of  a  bashful  youth 
who  sits  down  in  a  drawing-room 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  You 
have  placed  the  chair  so  that  you 
would  sit  down  sideways,  and  make 
a  most  ridiculous  failure ;  also  you 
took  care  to  look  beliind  vou  before 
seating  yourself,  which  is  a  signal 
awkwardness ;  and  then  you  let  your- 
self drop  down  abruptly,  as  if  you 
were  angry  or  worn  out  with  fatigue. 
The  movement  of  the  actor  on  the 
8tage  should  not  be  felt.  He  must 
be  seated  as  if  he  had  no  body,  for 
tbe  act  of  sitting  is  always  a  very 
vulgar  thing.  The  very  furniture 
designated  for  that  purpose  is  laugh- 
able, when  you  think  of  it  I  By  an 
ingenious  jugglery,  the  actor  must 
make  both  the  use  of  the  furniture, 
and  the  act  of  employing  it,  forgot- 
ten ;  in  tragedy  everything  must  be 
noble,  above  all,  this  movement, 
which  is  the  most  delicate  and  most 
^cult  of  all ;  in  comedy  it  must  be 
graceful,  even  when  it  is  burlesque. 
That  which  is  neither  graceful  nor 
noble  is  necessarily  unbecoming. 
Stay,  look  at  ma  This  is  how  you 
8at  down." 

And  he  copied  me  so  drolly,  that  I 
b^gan  to  laugh.  Then  he  rose  and 
i"eseated  himself  several  times,  chang- 
ing his  position,  and  revealing  to  me 
what  none  of  the  actors,  whom  I  had 
^n  rehearse  and  perform,  had  given 


me  the  least  idea  of,  —  a  natural  grace, 
the  highest  degree  of  art  carried  into 
the  most  insignificant  details,  the 
perfection  of  expression  in  the  most 
trifling  action. 

"  Among  ten  thousand  spectators," 
added  he,  "  there  might,  perhaps,  be 
three,  who  would  know  that  you  sat 
down  so,  intentionally,  and  that  there 
is  a  complete  science  in  it,  the  result 
of  long  study;  but,  of  these  ten 
thousand  spectators,  there  would  not 
be  one  who  was  not  unconsciously 
influenced  by  your  least  act.  With- 
out knowing  why  it  is  good,  all  will 
feel  that  it  is  good  ;  and  there  I  give 
you,  in  two  words,  the  whole  secret 
of  the  profession." 

"  I  should  be  very  happy,"  I  replied, 
"  to  become  a  member  of  your  com- 
pany, and  receive  your  lessons." 

"  That  can  be  arranged,"  he  replied- 
"  Will  you  be  here  in  an  hour  ? " 

"  I  will  be  here  any  time  you  wish." 

"  Good ;  wait  for  me." 

Probably  he  went  at  once  to  make 
inquiries  about  me.  When  he  re- 
joined me,  Imperia  was  on  his  arm. 

"  I  engage  you,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  set- 
tled. Every  one  speaks  well  of  you, 
and  Mademoiselle  Impdria  among  the 
rest.  What  salary  do  you  expect,  my 
dear  boy  ?  You  should  know  that  a 
debiUant  is  not  remunerated  in  a  way 
to  light  his  cigar  with  bank-notes." 

I  replied  that  I  expected  no  re- 
muneration, since  I  might  be  of  no 
use  to  him.  In  receiving  from  him 
only  his  good  advice,  I  shoidd  still  be 
his  debtor. 

*'  Undoubtedly,"  said  he,  "  all  dS- 
btUarUs  should  understand  that ;  but 
you  must  have  something  to  live  on, 
to  dress  yourseK  decently — " 
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"  I  have  money  and  clothea  I  can 
wait  two  or  three  months  very  easily, 
if  my  apprenticeship  demands  that 
time." 

"  I  see  that  you  are  a  very  worthy 
lad,  and  that  you  know  Bellamare  to 
be  incapable  of  abusing  your  delicacy ; 
you  shall  not  repent  it  Come  to  see 
file  to-morrow.  I  will  give  you  a 
short  r81e  to  learn ;  next  day  you  will 
come  to  study  it  with  me,  but.  know 
it  well ! " 

He  gave  me  his  address,  and  left 
me  with  a  pressure  of  the  hand. 

When  I  took  my  first  lesson,  al- 
though he  really  treated  me  with  as 
much  indulgence  as  if  I  had  been  his 
son,  I  was  quite  terrified  by  his  nice 
appreciation. 

"  Listen,"  he  said  to  me,  in  reca- 
pitulation, at  the  end  of  the  lesson  ; 
"  certainly  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
be  gifted  as  you  are ;  and  if  you  were 
a  fool,  you  might  easily  persuade 
yourself  that  you  had  nothing  to 
learn.  You  are  an  intelligent  lad, 
and  you  will  comprehend  that  the 
beauty  of  your  person  and  the  per- 
fection of  your  voice  are  sources  of 
failure  as  well  as  of  success.  When 
you  appear  upon  the  stage,  well 
dressed  and  gotten  up,  prepare  for  a 
murmur  of  approval;  but,  directly 
after,  the  audience  will  be  severe  and 
distrustful.  At  the  first  words  that 
you  speak,  however,  there  will  be  an- 
other favorable  murmur ;  your  voice 
is  admirable.  And  then  ?  You  will 
speak  well,  I  answer  for  that.  A 
new  danger!  Hence  the  audience, 
alert  and  attentive,  will  be  fearfully 
exacting.  That  is  the  case  with  the 
men  of  our  day,  —  with  Frenchmen 
above  alL    We  have  passed  the  period 


when,  under  the  happy  sky  of  Soutli- 
em  civilizations,  beauty  was  consid-^ 
ered  almost  equal  to  a  virtue,      ^n^ 
tiquity  has   transmitted   to   us     thai 
names  of  artists  who  had  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  being  beautifuL 
To-day,  no  one  cherishes  the  memorjr 
of  an  actor  without  talent,  had  he  the 
physique  of  Antinolis  or  Meleager. 
At  present,  they  demand  everything, 
everything ;  nothing  less   than  that« 
But  what  is  least  required,  perhaps, 
is  classic  beauty.    It  has  a  prestige 
only  at  the  first  moment.     It  is  tire- 
some, provoking,  irritating,  if  art  can 
lend  it  no  attraction,  which  is  qtxite 
another  thing,  and  which  sometimes 
succeeds  in  rendering  ugliness  agree- 
able and  sympathetic.     Modem  ideas 
are  all  for  realism,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  that  is  an  advance ;  for  man 
is  not  made   merely  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  a  sculptor,  and  it  is  not  a 
moral  advantage  for  him  to  be  dis- 
tinguished above   other  men  by  his 
physical  perfection :  if  he  is  vain  of 
it,  they  ridicule  him ;  if  he  does  not 
turn'  it  to  account,  they  think  him 
unintelligent.     One  must  know  how 
to  be  handsome,  which  is  much  more 
difficult   than  to   know  how  to   be 
plain ;  and  in  our  art,  which  consists 
in  producing  all   effects  personally 
and   directly,  the   chief  point  is  to 
know  exactly  what  one  is,  in  order 
to  know  what  one  must  be. 

"  Ah  well !  I  am  going  to  tell  you, 
as  an  actor,  a  painter,  and  an  anato- 
mist, —  for  I  am  something  of  each, 
—  what  you  are,  when  repeating 
your  part ;  a  smoking-room  Apollo, 
neither  more  nor  less.  Your  eyes 
sparkling,  but  too  bold;  your  smile 
very  frank,  but  too  unsteady,  firom 
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nerves    impr^nated    with  alcohol; 
your    body   very   supple    and  very 
strong,  but  addicted  to  fantastic  atti- 
Cades,  which  lack  meaning  and  origi- 
aality;  your  voice  clear  and  sono- 
rous, but  seeking  by  preference  the 
less  musical  and  less  natural   into- 
oations,  and  full  of  false  inflections. 
You  would  be  a  detestable  comedian. 
You  would  always  overdo  it.     You 
bave,  I  should  say,  a  restless,  anxious 
spirit      You    would  arrive   at  hon- 
homie  with  difl&culty,  and  you  would 
not  know  how  to  say  in  a  natural 
loauner, '  Well,  how  are  you  ?  *     You 
inight  have  played  the  romantic  dra- 
ma ;  that  exists  no  longer ;  and  pub- 
lic taste  inclines  more  and  more  to 
the  simple  siyle.     If  you  could  have 
loles  made  for  you,  where,  in  spite 
of   the   black   coat,  your    character 
would  have  energetic  manners,  and 
a  certain  eccentricity  of  mind,  you 
would  be  good ;  but  one  finds,  per- 
haps 4?nce   or  twice  in  his  life,  the 
role  which  is  exactly  suited  to  the 
type  that  he  can  represent  perfectly. 
Before  becoming  famous,  he  has  to 
submit  to  all  sorts  of  characters,  in- 
significant or  uncongenial  to  his  na- 
tnie.    The  great  thing  in  commen- 
cing, i3  to  adapt  himself,  to  efface  his 
pe^onality,  if  necessary ;   to   make 
k^nself   ready,   in    a    word,   to   do 
everything  suitably  without  hoping 
^  he  admired  and    applauded    in 
nis  own  proper  person.     When  you 
have,  to  some  degree,  got  rid  of  your- 
^»  of  him  who   was   a   handsome 
student,  but   not    even   a   tolerable 
*ctor,  you   will  b^n  to   study,   to 
^vent,  to   create.      Three  years  of 
^dji  at  the  least,  my   boy,   may 
^e  you  a  charming  young  premier. 


It  is  a  good  situation ;  it  demands, 
in  addition  to  all  that  you  have,  all 
that  you  have  not.  It  is  paid  very 
well,  because  the  handsome,  intelli- 
gent type  is  rarest  If  you  do  not 
grow  stout,  your  bust  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  Even  now  your  legs 
are  equivalent  to  a  pretty  sum  of 
money,  and  under  any  circumstances 
your  voice  is  a  capital ;  unfortunate- 
ly, all  this  is  nothing  and  worse  than 
nothing,  I  tell  you  again,  if  you  take 
a  wrong  course.  You  will  not  be 
insignificant,  you  will  be  impas- 
sioned, but  your  energy  may  be 
ridiculous  and  your  anger  that  of  a 
bully.  Beware  of  that  If  you  are 
tractable,  I  will  save  you  from  that 
danger ;  but,  if  you  have  not  a  great 
amount  of  sensibility  and  truth,  you 
will  become  cold  and  commonplace. 
In  conclusion,  my  conscience  com- 
mands me  to  tell  you  this ;  you  have 
to  work  prodigiously  at  the  most 
difficult  and  thankless  of  trades. 
The  result  may  be  a  life  of  glory  and 
fortune  ;  again,  it  may  be  nothing  of 
the  sort :  and  I  will  not  guarantee  at 
all  that  in  three  years  you  will  not 
be  a  dead  failure.  The  profession, 
which  is  indispensable,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  twenty  overpowers  original- 
ity. Eeflect,  then,  before  quitting 
your  present  position  and  your  fu- 
ture career  for  the  stage.  You  will 
tell  me  to-morrow  if  you  feel  the 
courage  to  transform  radically  your 
individuality,  at  the  risk  of  becoming 
a  being  absolutely  annihilated,  hope- 
less,  empty ! 

"And  again,  consider  this:  that 
one  may  change  his  profession  so 
long  as  he  walks  in  the  beaten  track 
of  society ;  but  the  man,  once  entered 
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into  the  Bohemia  of  the  theatre,  can 
never  return  to  any  other.  It  is  not 
because  prejudice  thrusts  you  back. 
That  matters  little.  An  eneigetic 
man  triumphs  over  it,  and  obtains 
everywhere  the  place  that  he  knows 
how  to  take ;  but  after  the  theatre, 
he  no  longer  possesses  an  available 
energy.  The  theatre  uses  him  up, 
consumes  him,  devours  him.  One 
lives  as  long  there  as  elsewhere,  on 
condition  of  not  leaving  it,  and  of 
keeping  up  this  factitious  strength, 
nervous  over-excitement,  and  intoxi- 
cation that  are  found  nowhere  else ; 
once  return  to  a  quiet  life,  even 
when  you  have  felt  an  imperious 
need  of  it,  and  ennui  assails  you,  the 
mind  fills  w4th  phantoms,  the  train 
of  actual  life  disheartens  you,  real 
feelings  are  confounded  with  the 
fictions  of  the  past,  the  days  seem 
ages,  and  in  the  evening,  at  the  hour 
when  you  were  wont  to  see  the  foot- 
lights rise  to  illuminate  your  face, 
and  the  public  hastening  in  to  be 
entertained  with  your  performance, 
you  fancy  you  are  nailed  alive  into 
your  coffin. 

"  No,  no,  my  child,  do  not  enter  the 
theatre  unless  you  are  drawn  thither 
by  an  irresistible  call ;  for  it  is  a  lot- 
tery, where  the  winners,  after  having 
risked  everything,  are  forced  to  stake 
their  life  and  soul. 

"  I  ought  to  tell  you  this.  Do  not 
imagine  that  it  is  the  result  of  the 
trial  we  have  just  been  making.  If 
T  consulted  only  my  own  interest,  I 
should  conceal  my  thoughts  from 
you  ;  for  such  aa  you  are,  in  a  very 
short  time  you  will  be  of  great  use 
to  me.  They  are  not  fastidious  in 
the  provinces,  they  are  not  spoiled 


there ;  and  for  a  success  of  appear^ 
ance  you  have  every  requisite.  To 
an  actor  already  launched,  I  should 
make  no  suggestion ;  but  you  interest; 
me,  you  please  me,  and  you  are  rush- 
ing headlong  into  the  unknown.  I 
owe  the  truth  to  you." 

I  thanked  him  warmly,  and  prom- 
ised to  consider ;  but  I  did  not  con- 
sider ;  I  only  thought  of  Imp^ria, 
from  whom  I  could  not  see  myself 
eternally  separated.  I  summoned 
all  the  strength  of  my  will  for  a 
desperate  enterprise,  and  one  month, 
later  I  departed  for  the  province, 
with  Imp^ria,  Bellamare,  and  the 
troupe  which  he  had  recruited. 

"  So  I  was  an  actor,  monsieur,  an 
actor  for  three  years  ;  and  as  I  always 
lx)re  myself  like  an  honorable  man 
in  the  profession,  I  left  it  without 
reproach.  But  I  have,  none  the  less, 
forfeited  the  future  I  could  have 
aspired  to,  and  I  have  nearly  made 
my  father  die  of  grief,  as  I  will  tell 
you  another  time,  for  I  have  been 
talking  so  long  that  you  must  be 
tired  of  hearing  me." 

"  Not  in  the  least ;  if  you  are  not 
fatigued,  continue.  I  wish  to  know 
the  result  of  your  love  for  the 
charming  Imp^ria." 

"  And  I  intend  to  tell  you,  but 
not  just  now,  if  you  will  permit  ma 
To  take  breath,  I  will  sketch  the 
profile  of  the  cascade." 

"  Very  well  One  word  more, 
however :  what  is  the  fearful  mis- 
conduct, then,  of  which  certain  good 
souls  in  the  vicinity  accuse  you  ? " 

"  You  ask.  I  have  been  an  actor ; 
and,  according  to  them,  that  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  insure  damnation." 
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When  Lawrence  had  sketched  a 
little,  and  reflected  a  little,  as  if  to 
anaDge  his  reminiscences  in  due 
Older,  he  resumed  his  recital :  — 

I  should  not  see  my  father  before 
^^acation,  and  I  had  three  months  of 
feedom  until  then.  !•  wrote  him 
ttat  I  was  going  to  travel  with  a 
friead  for  my  instruction.  This 
slwrt  explanation  was  sufficient  for 
tke  worthy  man.  Unused  to  any 
sort  of  study,  ignorant  of  any  social 
mechanism  outside  his  own  sphere, 
be  could  easily  believe  that  I  was 
going  to  study  during  my  travels, 
Hiice  I  assured  him  of  my  resolution 
to  devote  myself  untiringly  to  my 
ftitare  profession. 

Before  taking  you  with  me  in  my 
nomadic  life,  I  must  introduce  to 
you  the  principal  personages  with 
^^om  I  united  my  destiny.  Some 
feft  Paris  with  us,  others  joined  us 
on  the  way. 

Bellamare's  inseparable  compan- 
^  and  perhaps  his  best  friend, 
wthough  his  antipodes  in  character 
•nd  appearance,  was  a  man  whose 
*"^Jar  history  deserves  to  be  relat- 
^  He  was  called  Moranbois ;  and, 
though  the  least  mirthful  man  in  the 
^oild,  his  real  name  was  Hilarion. 
He  had  never  known  his  family.  A 
hospital  foundling,  he  had  taken  care 
of  the  pigs  at  the  house  of  a  peasant 
^ho  beat  him  and  left  him  to  die 
rf  hunger.  Carried  off,  half  willing, 
**8lf  reluctant,  by  passing  mounte- 
*nks,  he  had  proved,  however,  little 
^nalified  to  divert  the  public ;  they 
^n  abandoned  him  on  a  road  where 


a  man  from  Auvergne  had  picked 
him  up  to  carry  his  pack.  This 
trade  pleased  him;  he  had  food 
enough,  he  loved  to  travel,  and  his 
new  master  was  not  a  bad  man.  He 
found  that  Hilarion  was  a  brave  lad, 
very  patient,  resigned,  and  faithful 
The  pedler  had  but  one  fault ;  he 
was  a  perfect  sot,  and  very  often, 
bending  under  the  weight  of  his 
wares,  he  scattered  them  upon  the 
road.  Hilarion,  with  a  little  exer- 
cise, became  a  packhorse  capable  of 
bearing  the  commercial  stores  of  his 
employer.  Besides,  as  he  had  a  kind 
heart,  he  did  not  leave  him  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ditches,  where  he  took 
frequent  naps  in  the  course  of  his 
journey.  When  he  saw  him  reel 
and  stagger,  he  prudently  led  him 
away  into  some  open  field,  remote 
from  quarrels  and  secure  from 
thieves.  He  watched  over  both 
master,  and  load.  He  united  the 
duties  of  the  horse  and  the  dog. 

The  pedler  became  attached  to 
Hilarion,  and  shared  his  profits  with 
him.  Thus  the  child  might  have 
earned  and  laid  by  something ;  but 
when  his  master  was  thirsty,  he  bor- 
rowed the  lad's  portion,  and  forgot  to 
return  it.  It  is  true  that  Hilarion 
forgot  to  claim  it. 

This  friendship  and  partnership 
lasted  a  long  time.  Hilarion  was 
twenty  when  his  master  died  of 
dropsy  in  a  hospital,  leaving  a  little 
money,  which  his  young  associate 
carried  to  the  heirs,  without  deduct- 
ing anything  to  pay  him  for  his 
services.  They  were  poor  peasants 
burdened  with  a  family,  from  whom 
he  had  not  the  heart  to  demand  any- 
thing.   He  left  them  without  consid* 
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ering  his  future.  By  dint  of  seeing 
others  careless  of  their  lot,  he  had 
grown  accustomed  to  do  likewise. 
Already  misanthropic,  he  had  seen 
and  known  nothing  good  in  his  life, 
unless,  perhaps,  his  drunken  master, 
who  had  not  maltreated  him,  but 
who  also  had  not  remunerated  him. 
However,  he  brought  no  reproach 
against  his  memory.  This  man  had 
taught  him  to  read  and  write  pass- 
ably, also  how  to  use  a  cudgel  in 
self-defence.  He  had  developed  his 
physical  strength,  his  coolness  in 
danger,  his  inclination  for  a  wander- 
ing life.  Going  steadily  on  alone, 
Hilarion  believed  that  a  courageous, 
strong,  and  sober  man  could  not  die 
of  hunger,  even  in  the  midst  of  a 
selfish  world. 

He  was  in  error ;  it  needs  a  capital 
to  start  with,  be  it  ever  so  small. 
No  work  can  dispense  with  the  ne- 
cessary tools.  Hilarion  had  not  the 
wherewithal  to  purchase  the  most 
trifling  stock.  He  did  not  know  how 
to  utilize  his  empty  hands,  until,  after 
two  days  of  fasting,  passing  over  a 
public  place,  he  saw  a  wrestler,  who 
threw  all  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison, 
and  he  bethought  himself  that  his 
fists  might  render  him  good  service. 
This  athlete  seemed  to  him  more 
skilful  than  robust,  and  he  presented 
himself  as  a  competitor,  after  having 
carefully  observed  his  performance. 
Only,  while  wagering  tliat  he  could 
conquer  him,  he  confessed  to  the 
audience  that  he  was  dying  of  hun- 
ger and  thirst. 

"  Eat  and  drink,"  said  the  cross- 
roads Alcides,  loftily;  "I  do  not 
throw  those  who  would  fall  of  tliem- 
selves." 


An  improvised  collection  penni1>- 
ted  the  new-comer  to  devour  a   "bit 
of  bread,  and  to  swallow  a  glass   of 
wine,  after  which  he  descended  ixito 
the  arena. 

It  was  truly  an  arena,  the  Roman 
amphitheatre  of  Nismes;  and  wlien 
Hilarion  Moranbois  related  his  story, 
he  said  that,  seeing  for  the  first  time 
this  vast  monument,  so  fine  in  its 
proportions,  without  knowing  wliat 
it  was,  without  the  slightest  idea  of 
the  past,  he  felt  as  strong  and  val- 
iant as  ten  thousand  men. 

The    professional     Hercules    'was 
worsted  by  the  improvised  Hercules. 
The  next  day  he  demanded  liis  re- 
venge.   Hilarion  had  dined  well ;  the 
amateurs   of  the  vicinity  had  cele- 
brated his  victory  at  the  tavern.     He 
gained  a  new  conquest,  so  brilliant 
that  other  strolling  wrestlers   were 
summoned    to    compete  with    him. 
He  threw  them  all,  and  was  engaged, 
with     the    understanding    that     he 
should    receive   one   fourth   of    the 
profits.      He  left  this  troupe,  how- 
ever, because  it  was  proposed  that 
he  shpuld  let  himself  be  thrown  by 
a  man  in  a  mask,  who  was  no  other 
than  the  wrestler  whose  place  he  had 
taken.     They  made  him  very  advan- 
tageous offers,  if  he  would  take  part 
in  this  come^,  which  always  proved 
a  grerftjijiifiess  wath  the  public,  and 
broughS^pi  a  good  deal  of  money. 
His  sel^^e  ^ot  the  better  of  his 
interestxiie  refused  with  scorn,  flew 
into  a  passion,  knocked  down  his 
employer,  broke  the  big  drum  with 
a  blow  of  his  fist,  for  which   they 
made  him   pay  a   hundred-fold  its 
vahie,  and    made    his    escape,   his 
hands  still  empty,  to  repair  to  Aries, 
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wbeie  he  had  been  told  he  would 
Sod  other  arenas.  He  had  decidedly 
a  taste  for  classic  monuments. 

On  the  way  he  encountered 
Mademoiselle  Plume-au-Vent,  who 
danced  a  species  of  tarantella,  ac- 
companying herself  with  the  Span- 
ish tambourine  and  the  triangle,  with 
much  skill ;  this  was  his  first  love. 
They  made  their  dSbiU  together  in 
aeveral  towns  upon  the  route,  one  of 
which  proved  nearly  fatal  to  him. 

When  he  had  finished  exhibiting 
his  talents  in  the  public  place,  the 
evening  of  his  arrival,  he  was  cau- 
tiously addressed  by  a  ser\'ant-maid, 
who  conducted  him  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  obscure  streets,  to  a  house 
of  good  appearance,  buried  in  a  wil- 
derness of  gardens.     Here,  a  slender, 
dark  lady,  with  a  quick,  flashing  eye, 
addressed  him  in  these  words :  "  Will 
you  enter  my  employment  as  under- 
gardener  ?      You   will    do    nothing. 
You  will  sleep  during  the  day.     At 
night  you  will  quietly  mount  guard 
in  the  garden.     I  am  tormented  by 
a  garrison  officer  who   is  madly  in 
love  with  me,  and  threatens  to  carry 
nie  off.     He  is  a  desperado,  a  devil, 
who  will  do  as  he  says,  and  who  is 
▼ery  strong;   I   give  you   warning. 
My  people  are  cowards,  bribed  by 
him,  perhaps,  and  you  see  that  alone, 
in  this  isolated    dwelling,  I   coidd 
receive  no  assistance  from  without. 
If  you  see  this  man  prowling  under 
my  windows,  or  even  in  my  grounds, 
knock  him  down.     Do  not  kill  him, 
but  treat  him  so  that  he  will  never 
wish  to   come   again.     Every  time 
that  you  give  him  a  lesson  of  this 
tend    you  will    receive  a  hundred 
fiancs." 


"  But  if  he  is  stronger  than  I  ? " 
replied  Hilarion ;  "  if  he  kills  me  ?  *' 

"  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have," 
replied  the  lady. 

"  That  is  fair  enough,"  thought  the 
wrestler. 

And  he  accepted. 

Eight  nights  passed  away  with- 
out a  leaf's  rustling  or  a  grain  of 
sand  stirring  in  the  garden.  On  the 
ninth  night,  by  the  clear  light  of  the 
moon,  an  officer,  whose  appearance 
corresponded  to  the  description  given 
Hilarion,  opened  a  gate,  to  which  he 
had  a  key,  and  approached  the  house. 
Hilarion  was  unwilling  to  attack  him 
without  warning.  He  had  the  sim- 
plicity to  tell  him  that  he  was  about 
to  do  him  an  injury,  if  he  did  not 
withdraw  immediately.  The  stran- 
ger laughed  in  his  face,  called  him  a 
fool,  and  threatened  to  roll  him  in 
the  melon-patch,  if  he  tried  to  hinder 
him.  Hilarion  could  not  suffer  this 
language,  and  the  *  contest  began. 
The  visitor's  impertinence  had  an- 
gered him,  and  the  vigorous  defence 
he  made  did  not  permit  him  to  han- 
dle him  gently.  Hilarion  rolled  him 
in  the  artichokes,  and  left  him  there, 
so  badly  worsted  that  he  believed 
him  dead.  He  ran  to  inform  the 
lady,  who  came  out  with  a  torch  and 
her  chambermaid,  to  ascertain  the 
result. 

"  Wretch ! "  cried  she,  "  what^  have 
you  done  ?  You  have  assassinated  my 
husband,  who  had  just  returned  from 
a  journey  !  Make  your  escape,  and 
let  me  never  hear  of  you  again ! " 

Hilarion  was  stupefied 

"  Claim  your  hundred  francs,** 
whispered  the  maid,  suddenly  ;  *'  shs 
knew  very  well  that  it  was  monsieur, 
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and  she  owes  you  a  grudge  for  not 
having  killed  him  outright." 

Hilarion  was  so  terrified  at  having 
committed  a  crime  while  thinking 
to  perform  good  service  as  guardian, 
that  he  would  claim  nothing,  and  ran 
away,  swearing  they  should  never 
catch  him  there  again. 

At  Aries  he  rejoined  Mademoi- 
selle Plume-au-Vent,  who  had  al- 
ready entered  into  partnership  with 
an  Alsacian  giant  and  a  (so-called) 
Lapland  dwarf  He  met  with  toler- 
able success;  but  the  time  of  the 
conscription  was  at  hand,  and  he 
drew  the  Number  One.  He  served 
as  soldier  in  Algiers  for  seven  years, 
and  gained  some  advantage  from  it. 
He  finished  his  education  there,  that 
is,  he  learned  French  and  Arabic, 
and  as  he  wrote  a  very  fair  hand 
and  reckoned  very  accurately,  as  he 
was  a  model  soldier,  brave  and  punc- 
tual, his  comrades,  who  loved  him  in 
spite  of  his  roughness,  thought  that 
he  would  be  promoted.  He  was  not, 
however,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
good  deportment  and  assiduity  in 
the  service,  he  was  struck  off  the 
rolls  for  insubordination.  It  is  true 
that  he  detested  his  superiors,  who- 
ever they  were,  and  that  he  replied 
to  them  disrespectfully.  Obedient 
to  the  military  rule,  he  could  not 
endure  a  personal  command,  when 
it  seemed  to  overstep  the  limits  of 
strict ,  authority,  or  not  to  observe 
tliem  scrupulously.  A  spirit  of  criti- 
cism, very  singular  in  a  man  of  his 
low  rank,  very  unfortunate  in  his 
present  position,  had  developed  it- 
self in  him,  and  bade  fair  to  become 
the  foundation  of  his  character,  the 
obstacle  of  his  future.    He  received 


more  punishments  than  rewards ;  and 
when  he  had  served  his  time,  hoping 
nothing  from  a  re-enlistment,  he  re- 
turned to  France,  as  solitary,  as  des- 
titute, as  he  had  left  it. 

In  the  regiment  he  had  had  much 
practice  in  all  kinds  of  gymnastics, 
and  in  aU  he  had  been  the  first. 
StUl,  he  did  not  like  the  profession  of 
gymnast,  and  the  prospect  of  recom- 
mencing his  exercises  in  full  blast 
did  not  please  him.    For  some  years 
he  was  porter  on  the  port  at  Toulon  ; 
Jwmme  de  peine,  as  it  is  called,  —  a 
dolorous  expression  which  sufficient- 
ly describes  a  hard  and  gloomy  life- 
Physical  strength  is  a  more  perilous 
gift  than  one  would  think.     Men  seek 
to  turn  everything  to  their  advantage, 
and  the  exceptional  strength  of  Hi- 
larion exposed  him  to  all  sorts  of  ex- 
periments.    He  was  sounded  by  the 
thieves,  and  nearly  involved  unwit- 
tingly in  attempts  at  murder.     En- 
lightened in  time,  he  held  malefactors 
in   execration,  and  believed  he  saw 
them  everywhere;    his  misanthropy 
increased ;  and  as  in  the  midst  of  fa- 
tigue and  sadness  he  reflected  more 
than  suited  his  wretched  condition, 
he  became  a  sort  of  Diogenes.     Alone 
in  life,  he  made  liimself  stiU  more 
alone  by  his  habits  and  his  thoughts. 

Very  disinterested,  very  careless 
of  the  morrow  and  indifferent  for 
liimself,  he  turned  nothing  to  account, 
not  even  his  own  brave  acts.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  several  res- 
cues, and  received  several  medals,  but 
without  thinking  of  asking  any  re- 
ward, without  caring  to  join  any 
association,  without  consenting  to 
accept  the  slightest  thanks.  He  was 
accustomed  to  say  that,  not  loving 
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the  himian  race,  he  exposed  his  life 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  using  his 
muscles  and  exercising  his  judgment. 
Several  persons  from  the  South,  who 
aftervTards  met  him  again  in  civilized 
life,  recalled  the  strange  and  proud 
individual  whom  they  had  seen  a 
porter  at  Toulon,  and  had  even  em- 
ployed for  the  peculiarity  of  his  char- 
acter. Silent,  absorbed,  haughty,  his 
glance  was  always  stem  and  suspi- 
cious, his  speech  harsh,  often  abusive, 
and  always  cynical,  his  gesture  angry, 
and  all  at  once  a  scornful  calm  would 
succeed  his  threatening  manner. 
Everything  was  to  him  a  source  of 
irritation,  and  almost  immediately 
after  an  object  of  scorn  or  of  indif- 
ference. 

One  fine  day  he  found  an  infant 
entirely  abandoned,  who  attached  it- 
self to  him.     It  was  a  pretty  little 
boy,  who,  although  very   cowardly, 
was  not  frightened  by  the  bearded 
6ce  of  Hilarion.      Touched  by  this 
proof  of  confidence,  or  struck  with  its 
singularity,  he  carried  the  child  to  his 
den,  tended  and  reared  him  after  his 
tashion,  but  without  succeeding  the 
least  in   modifying  his  instincts   of 
idleness,  cowardice,  and  vanity.    This 
▼ain  and  feeble  creature,  who  was 
no  other  than  the    young  premier 
leonce,  of  whom  I  told  you  in  the 
firat  part  of  my  story,  became  Hi- 
larious t3rrant      The  sternest  man 
needs  apparently  to  be  governed  by 
some   secret  sympathy;    to  gratify 
I^nce,  to  procure  him  playthings 
^d  new  clothes,  to  protect  him  from 
the  ridicule  and  ill-treatment  of  other 
tnildten,  in  a  word,  to  watch  over  him 
«nd  have  him  always  near  him,  Hi- 
^ou  left  the  port  and  bales  of  Tou- 


lon, and  resumed  his  old  profession 
of  wrestler,  his  life  of  adventure,  his 
spangled  waistband,  his  tinsel  dia- 
dem, and  his  ancient  sobriquet  of 
Coq-erir-Bois. 

It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he 
happened  to  perform  one  day,  some 
ten  years  ago,  in  the  presence  of  Bel- 
lamare,  whom  chance  had  brought  to 
the  fair  at  Beaucaire.  The  sinister 
face,  harsh  voice,  and  odd  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  personage  certainly  did 
not  attract  the  impresario,  and  he 
could  only  admire  the  strength  of  his 
biceps ;  but  next  day,  as  Bellamare 
was  returning  in  a  hired  cab,  he  en- 
countered on  the  road  this  Hercules 
coming  from  the  quarter  where  he 
lived,  with  L^once  on  his  shoulders, 
—  Leonce,  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
but  too  grand  a  prince  to  travel  other- 
wise than  on  the  backs  of  others. 
Hilarion  Coq-en-Bois  remembered 
having  carried  the  pack  at  the  age 
when  his  prot4g4  made  others  carry 
him,  and  not  feeling  sensible  of  suffi- 
cient charm  of  mind  or  attraction  of 
character  to  amuse  his  pupil,  he  did 
what  he  could  for  him,  what  he  knew 
how  to  do,  —  he  spared  him  aU  phys- 
ical fatigue,  and  fatigued  himself  in- 
stead. Was  he  not  bom  homme  de 
peine  ? 

While  absorbed  in  these  philo- 
sophical reflections,  upon  the  hill  be- 
fore him  Coq-en-Bois  perceived  a 
carriage  which  grazed  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  in  an  alarming  manner. 
He  judged  that  the  driver  of  this 
vehicle  was  asleep,  and  he  quickened 
his  pace ;  but  before  he  had  time  to 
reach  it  the  horse  took  fright  at  a 
goat,  swerved  to  the  right,  and  then 
to  the  left.     It  was  all  over  vdth 
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Bellamare,  for  the  driver  of  the  car- 
riage, while  asleep,  had  dropped  the 
reins.  Fortunately  Coq-en-Bois  had 
hurriedly  laid  down  his  burden,  had 
hastened  up,  had  seized  one  wheel  in 
his  mighty  grasp.  The  horse,  which 
had  already  lost  footing,  rolled  into 
the  abyss  alone,  the  two  shafts  being 
fortunately  broken  clean  off  with  the 
lines.  Tlie  cab,  stopped  by  Coq-en- 
Bois,  recoiled,  and  Bellamare,  leaping 
out,  saw  that  his  rescuer  had  one 
hand  mangled  by  the  unprecedented 
effort  that  he  had  just  made,  at  the 
risk  of  being  involved  in  the  general 
ruin. 

Thus  commenced  their  friendship. 
They  travelled  together  as  far  as 
Lyons,  and  the  wrestler,  being  pressed 
with  questions,  related  his  story. 
The  proud  modesty  with  which  he 
mentioned  the  heroic  actions  of  his 
life,  that  something  grand  or  trivial 
which  in  every  word  revealed  his 
noble  and  sullen  character,  impressed 
the  artist  vividly. 

Bellamare*s  dream  was  to  discover 
different  types  and  bring  them  to 
perfection;  he  fancied,  not  without 
reason,  that  a  man  so  inured  to  fatigue, 
so  resigned  to  all  contingencies,  so 
firm  and  so  proud,  so  distmstful  and 
so  incorruptible,  would  be  an  invalu- 
able factotum  for  him  and  his  com- 
pany. Coq-en-Bois,  or  we  will  now 
say  Moraniois,  —  for  the  first  thing 
Bellamare  did  was  to  find  him  a  suit- 
able name,  whose  euphony  would  not 
be  too  strange  in  his  ears,  —  Moran- 
bois  had  but  one  really  insupportable 
defect,  the  coarseness  of  his  language. 
He  promised  to  correct  it,  and  could 
never  keep  his  word ;  but  he  displayed 
in  Bellamare's  service  so  many  es- 


sential qualities,  such  as  honesty, 
votion,  courage,  practical  intelligence^ 
that  the  impresario  could  never  con- 
sent to  part  with  him.  He  even  cajv 
ried  his  friendship  so  far  as  to  under- 
take to  make  an  actor  of  L^onca  He 
could  only  make  him  a  pretty,  empty- 
headed  boy,  thinly  veneered  with  the 
wit  of  others,  and  a  somewhat  more 
than  average  performer ;  but  he  pro- 
cured engagements  for  him  in  the 
province,  and  even  at  Paris,  where  he 
still  vegetates  in  insignificant  rdles. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  self- 
infatuated  personage  believes  himself 
the  victim  of  injustice,  that  he  ac- 
cuses all  the  managers  of  having  sac- 
rificed him  through  jealousy  of  his 
success  with  women ;  finally,  that  he 
has  completely  forgotten  the  fatherly 
devotion  of  Moranbois,  that  he  does 
not  care  a  rush  for  him,  and  would 
see  him  reduced  to  utter  destitution, 
without  remembering  that  he  owed 
him  everything.  This  race  of  in- 
grates  are  rendered  striking  in  dra- 
matic life  by  their  folly;  but  does 
not  one  encounter  it  elsewhere  ?  It 
is  my  opinion  that  it  abounds  every- 
where. 

Moranbois,  BeUamare's  right-hand 
man,  soon  found  that  he  had  not* 
enough  to  do  in  travelling  as  courier 
to  engage  the  theatres,  to  prepare  the 
lodgings,  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  hotel-keepers,  lamp-makers,  hair- 
dressers, and  machinists,  to  order  the 
posters,  organize  the  means  of  con- 
veyance, etc.  He  wished  to  utilize 
himself  by  reason  of  his  strength, 
and  one  fine  day  Bellamare  g  com- 
pany were  convulsed  with  laughter 
at  the  declaration  of  the  ex-pedler, 
ex-porter^  ex-wrestler,  that  he  had 
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liealth  enoiigh  to  act  plays  into  the 
bargain.  Offended  by  the  mirth  of 
Us  audience,  he  called  all  the  actors 
mouthpieces,  harlequins,  and  buf- 
foons (I  soften  the  epithets  singu- 
hdy). 

They  were  used  to  his  peculiari- 
ties, and  laughed  the  more.  He  grew 
seriously  angry,  and  affirmed  that  he 
could  play  the  brigands  of  melodrama 
better  than  any  one. 

"Why  not?"  said  Bellamare. 
"Learn  a  role.  Let  us  rehearse  it 
by  ourselves,  and  we  wiU  see." 

Moranbois  made  the  attempt,  and 
gave  the  rough  voice  of  his  part  in 
toe  most  satisfactory  manner ;  but  he 
lacked  imagination.  Bellamare  fur- 
nished ]iim  with  ideas,  and  taught 
him  to  turn  his  natural  defects  to  ac- 
count. Tractable  with  this  ingenious 
and  persuasive  master,  Moranbois  be- 
came a  very  tolerable  brigand  for  the 
province.  He  did  no  injury  to  the 
play,  and  pleased  the  populace  great- 
ly. His  success  did  not  intoxicate 
him,  however ;  he  consented  to  fill  the 
most  inferior  roles  in  the  plays  where 
he  was  only  a  "  utility.**  He  never 
thought  it  beneath  him  to  speak  but 
three  lines,  to  represent  a  thief,  a 
peasant,  a  drunkard,  a  workman,  in  a 
short  scene,  or  even  to  put  on  livery 
and  carry  a  letter.  This  humility 
was  all  the  more  touching  from  his 
secret  conviction  of  being  a  great 
actor,  —  an  erroneous  but.  naive  belief 
which  did  not  increase  liis  pride  ;  for 
which  Bellamare  felt  grateful  to  him. 

But  I  have  not  yet  told  you  the 
oddest  result  of  this  association  be- 
tween a  x)erson  of  exquisite  tact  and 
culture,  like  Bellamare,  and  the 
ragged,  ill-dressed  being,  always  im- 


possible in  his  manner  and  language, 
whose  portrait  I  am  sketching  for 
you.  Bellamare,  who  sees  and  ob- 
serves everjrthing,  without  appearing 
to  notice  anything,  discovered  that 
M.  Hilarion  Moranbois  was  a  very 
keen  and  accurate  critic.  When 
visiting  the  Paris  theatre  in  his 
company,  he  was  struck  with  his 
judgment  on  the  plays,  and  his  just 
appreciation  of  the  actors.  He  took 
him  to  the  museum,  to  see  if  he 
had  discernment  outside  the  theatre  ; 
Moranbois  stopped  instinctively  be- 
fore the  paintings  of  the  masters, 
and  was  enthusiastic  over  the  Greek 
statues  and  the  Tloman  busts.  He 
could  not  state  what  constituted  the 
ideal  and  what  the  realistic,  but  he 
expressed  the  difference  in  his  own 
way,  and  Bellamare  perceived  that 
he  had  understood  it  thoroughly. 

He  consulted  him  in  regard  to 
the  spirit  and  sense  of  monuments, 
and  the  art  of  scenic  decoration,  and 
found  him  full  of  suggestions  and 
invention.  It  was  settled ;  the  spe- 
cialty of  Moranbois  was  revealed. 
He  was  pre-eminently  the  man  of 
good  advice  and  prompt  apprecia- 
tion. When  he  witnessed  a  re- 
hearsal at  Paris,  —  where  he  accom- 
panied his  manager  everywhere,  — 
in  ten  words,  mostly  coarse  and 
brutal,  he  told  Bellamare  what  parts 
of  the  play  would  fail,  and  which 
would  be  successful,  and  what  would 
be  its  final  fate.  He  never  made  a 
mistake.  He  was,  in  himself,  the 
susceptible,  vibrating  public,  simple 
and  uiicorrupted ;  generous  toward 
the  slightest  effort,  cruel  toward  the 
least  falling  off;  always  ready  to 
laugh    or    to    cry,  but   remorseless 
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when  they  bored  him.  He  was  in- 
stinct personified.  His  mind,  still 
nudeveloped  in  mature  age,  was  like 
a  thermometer  of  the  crowd.  What 
authors  of  high  literary  rank  would 
have  thought  of  consulting  this  man, 
with  a  long  aquiline  nose,  elevated 
head,  sprinkled  with  thin  locks,  a 
brown  sunken  cheek,  small  hollow 
eyes,  keen  and  gloomy  ;  this  sombre 
personage  in  rough  coat,  waistcoat  of 
Scotch  plaid,  and  tumbled  cravat, 
with  hands  innocent  of  gloves,  who 
kept  in  a  corner  with  the  machinists, 
and  who  might  have  been  taken  for 
the  least  attentive  of  them?  And 
had  you  said  to  this  literary  elite, 
"The  poor  devil  that  you  see  yon- 
der, who  hears  and  judges  you,  is  a 
former  mountebank,  who  balanced  a 
carriage-wheel  upon  his  chin,  and 
juggled  with  cannon-balls,  by  no 
means  hollow ;  ah  well,  ask  nim  his 
opinion  and  follow  it;  he  is  the 
embodied  public,  by  whom  you  will 
be  hissed  or  borne  in  triumph  ! "  — 
what  surprise  these  masters  of  the  a  ^^ 
would  testify,  what  scorn  perhaps  ! 

Bellamare  consulted  Moranbois 
like  an  oracle,  and  the  oracle  was 
infallible.  I  have  related  to  you 
this  long  history,  I  have  told  you 
all  these  details,  and  allowed  myself 
this  digression,  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  that  intellectual  Boliemia  of  the 
stage  which  is  recruited  from  all 
classes,  consequently  from  both  ex- 
tremes of  the  social  scale.  The  most 
difi'erent  destinies,  the  most  dissimi- 
lar educations,  the  most  opposite 
faculties,  seem  carried  thither,  like 
the  various  ruins  that  the  tide  drifts 
and  heaps  up  at  random  upon  a 
rock.     From    these  fragments   of  a 


world  of  dead  passion,  disappointed 
ambition,  spontaneous  growths,    ar- 
dent dreams,  gloomy  despairs,  men- 
tal maladies,  marvellous  unfoldings, 
mad,  sublime,  or  stupid  inspirations, 
is  reared  the  fairy  palace  called  dia^ 
matic  art,  the  sanctuary  of  splendid 
or  miserable  fiction,  open  to  all  the 
winds  of  heaven.     It  is  something 
fleeting  as  a  dream,  confused  as  a 
chaos,  where    aU    that    is   false    is 
linked  to  the  representation   of  the 
true;  where  the  purple  of  the  sun- 
set and  the  azure  of  the  night  are 
the  result  of  electricity ;  where  the 
trees  are  painted  canvas,  the  mist  a 
screen  of  gauze,  the  rocks  and  colon- 
nades of  distemper ;  you  are  aware 
of  this,  you  know  all   the  artifices, 
you  see  through  all  the  tricks,  but 
what  you  do  not  know  is  the  phan- 
tasmagoria of  moral  life  which  lives 
there  with  a  life  as  artificial  as  the 
rest.     This  bent   old    man   with  a 
cracked    voice    and  dull   eye,  who 
makes    a  thousand    spectators    say 
every  evening,  "Where   have  they 
fished  up  that  old  fellow  who  plays 
an  octogenarian  to  the  life,  and  who 
still  preserves   his  memory  ? "  is  a 
young  man  of  twenty-five,  who  has 
all  his  teeth  and  all  his  hair,  who 
is  fresh  and  healthy,  and  whom  his 
mistress  expects  when  he  sliall  have 
wiped   off  his  wrinkles,  and  placed 
his  false  bald  head  upon  a  wooden 
block.     He   straightens  himself  and 
sings    with    a   manly    voice,  going 
down  staira   four  steps   at  a  time. 
His  role  of  old  man  is  easy  for  him, 
and  does  not  diminish  his  gayety. 
In  contrast  with  him  you  admired 
that    handsome     conquering    hero, 
whose    fiery    eye  and    fresh   voice 
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fl^ireu  pttssion  and  triumphant  gal- 
katiy.  Alas!  he  has  been  young 
diese  forty  years,  and  his  love-mak- 
iog  costs  him  very  dear.  This  ex- 
edient  comedian,  who  makes  you 
nearly  die  of  laughter,  is  a  wretch 
who  thinks  of  suicide,  or  seeks 
forgetfulness  in  intoxication.  This 
third-rate  valet,  whose  classical  em- 
ployment consists  in  receiving  kicks 
m  the  back,  is  a  scholar  who  makes 
uchaeological  researches  of  great 
importance,  or  an  antiquarian  who 
collects  rare  works.  That  other,  who 
lepiresents  the  tyrants  or  the  traitors, 
is  a  father  of  a  family  who  takes  his 
children  into  the  country  whenever 
he  has  a  day  of  leisure.  There  is 
another  who  paints  charmingly,  and 
who  acts  the  grocers'  parts  ;  another, 
who  represents  persons  of  high  rank, 
dukes  and  princes,  has  a  passion  for 
diess  or  for  angling ;  others  are 
sportsmen,  oarsmen,  pianists,  engi- 
neers, what  not.  And  the  ladies  ? 
Hus  one  is  a  courtesan,  and  plays  the 
part  of  inffeniie  to  perfection.  That  is 
a  respectable  matron,  and  personates 
courtesans  admirably.  This  one  has 
a  wonderful  elegance  and  purity  of 
diction;  she  can  scarcely  read  her 
parts,  and  understands  not  the  first 
word  of  them.  That  one  speaks 
badly,  and  seems  to  lack  intelli- 
gence; she  is  very  thoroughly  edu- 
cated, and  fit  to  keep  a  boarding- 
schooL  Here  is  an  austere  duenna ; 
she  is  a  speaker  of  davhles-entendres. 
There  is  a  plump,  bold  peasant-girl, 
^a  sprightly  waiting  -  maid  ;  hush, 
these  are  perfect  devotees,  perhaps 
mystic  doves  of  Father  Three-Stara, 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  theatrical 
CQnversions. 


So  everjrthing  in  this  pretended 
life  belonging  to  the  stage  is  contrast, 
empty  seeming,  and  authorized  decep- 
tion. Sometimes,  again,  the  actor 
so  identifies  himself  with  his  charac- 
ter, that  he  never  throws  it  ofif.  Such 
a  one,  who  cared  only  for  pipe  and 
billiards,  becomes  a  profound  poUti- 
cian,  because  he  has  acted  grave, 
historical  parts.  Such  another,  who 
beheved  himself  a  radical  republican, 
becomes  conservative,  because  he 
plays  financial  roles.  Thus,  con- 
trasts are  sometimes  efiaced ;  fiction 
and  reahty  become  confounded  in  a 
man  to  such  a  point  that  he  who 
deserves  a  Monthyon  prize  would 
renounce  his  profession  sooner  than 
consent  to  perform  a  bad  action  on 
the  stage ;  sometimes  contrast  reaches 
the  last  limit,  where  the  most  unself- 
ish of  men  can  excel  in  personating 
Shylock. 

I  had  a  brother  actor  who  had 
been  a  Trappist  for  some  years,  and 
related  strange  and  romantic  inci- 
dents to  me  about  the  inner  Ufe  of 
convents.  It  appears  that  monastic 
hfe  is  also  a  rock  where  the  most  in- 
congruous fragments  of  human  society 
are  stranded,  and  that  the  caprices 
of  destiny  are  there  personified,  very 
much  as  in  the  theatre:  but  there, 
everything  dies  out  and  ceases  to 
exist ;  the  stupefying  influence  of 
uniformity  puts  an  end  to  all  ec- 
centricity. In  dramatic  life  noth- 
ing is  confounded,  but  all  stands  out 
in  broad  relief;  individuality  grows 
more  and  more  distinct.  There  are 
roles  for  each,  and  even  I,  who  tell 
you  this,  have  been  peasant,  student, 
actor,  peasant  again,  peasant  for- 
ever, perhaps,  but  peasant  henceforth 
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against  my  wilL  In  whst  social 
series  could  I  be  reckoned  ?  Every 
one  who  passes  through  convent  or 
theatre  is,  with  few  exceptions,  for- 
ever unclassed. 

Let  us  return  to  the  troupe  of  Bel- 
lamare.  He  had  at  tliat  time  a 
grand  premier  rdle  who  cost  him  a 
great  deal,  and  caused  him  no  small 
trouble.  He  endured  him,  in  the 
hope  that  I  could  replace  him  at 
the  end  of  the  quarter.  This  person, 
who  was  still  handsome,  though  no 
longer  young,  did  not  lack  talent; 
^unfortunately,  his  mania  was  to  ob- 
ject to  it  in  any  one  but  himself.  He 
•rehearsed  like  an  amateur,  without 
ever  attending  to  his  own  effects,  so 
intent  was  he  on  watching  those  of 
others,  in  order  to  suppress  or  paralyze 
them.  In  the  province,  they  often 
abbreviate  the  text  of  the  plays  that 
they  perform,  according  to  the  ability 
of  their  performers,  or  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  local  public;  they  cut  out 
words  that  would  be  misunderstood 
or  ill  received,  situations  that  would 
require  impossible  scenery,  entire 
roles  that  are  lacking  in  the  company. 
These  erasures,  ingenious  or  absurd, 
according  to  the  skill  of  the  director, 
very  frequently  pass  unperceived. 
Lambesq,'  our  leading  actor,  had  only 
one  idea  in  his  head,  —  to  eiface  all 
the  parts  except  his  own.  In  a  scene 
for  three,  he  wished  to  appropriate 
the  cue  of  the  second  interlocutor ;  in 
a  dialogue,  he  wished  to  monopolize 
both  question  and  answer.  I  shall 
always  remember  the  ninth  scene  of 
the  third  act  of  the  "Marriage  of 
Figaro,"  where  the  grace  and  pretti- 
ness  of  Suzanne  offended  him.  In 
tb'"  Rcene,  cut  up  into  terse  and  lively 


dialogue,  he  declared  at  rehearsal  tlxat 
Mademoiselle  Anna  did  not  ansi^er 
soon  enough,  and  his  own  part 
dragged  on  that  account  So  he  pro- 
posed very  seriously  to  modify  it 
thus.  Hear  first  how  the  dialogue 
begins:  — 

Suzanne,  breathless. 
My  lord  !  —  pardon,  my  lord ! 

Count  Almaviva. 
What  is  it,  mademoiselle  ? 

Suzanne. 
Tou  are  angry ! 

The  Count. 
You  wish  something,  apparently  1 

Suzanne. 

My  mistress  has    the    hysterica 

I  came  to  ask  you  to  lend  us  your 

smelling-bottle.     I  will  bring  it  back 

directly. 

The  Count.  ^ 

No,  no,  keep  it  for  yourself.     It 

may  perhaps  be  useful  to  you,  etc. 

Lambesq  determined  not  to  allow 
Suzanne  to  say  a  word.  Scarcely 
had  she  left  the  greenroom,  when  he 
forestalled  her  by  crying  out :  — 

"  What  is  it,  mademoiselle  ?  You 
se4  me  angry  !  Your  mistress  has  hys- 
terics !  She  wisJtcs  me  to  lend  her  my 
smelling-bottle  !  Ah  locll,  hei^e  it  is, 
but  do  not  bring  it  back  ;  keep  it  for 
yourself !    It  may  be  vsefid  to  youJ* 

The  entire  scene,  four  pages  in 
length,  was  thus  continued  in  mono- 
logua 

"  Why  not  ? "  said  Lambesq  ;  "  Al- 
maviva is  a  ron>^ ;  then  he  is  not  a 
fool.  He  knows  very  well  that  Su- 
zanne seeks  him  on  some  futile  pre- 
text   This  pretext  is  the  nerves  of 
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madaoL  Since  he  always  has  a 
smeUing-bottle  about  him,  he  under- 
stands further  that  she  has  come  to 
bonow  it.  In  the  course  of  the 
scene  he  has  a  surprise,  however.  It 
is  at  the  moment  when  Suzanne  en- 
eonrages  him ;  but  is  there  any  need 
of  Suzanne's  speaking  ?  Cannot  her 
admirer  sufficiently  interpret  and 
translate  her  eyes,  her  smile,  her 
smnlated  confusion.  See  how  well 
it  goes!" 

And  he  recited  the  remainder  of 
the  dialogue  as  follows :  — 

**Ifyou  wovid  consent  to  hear  me  ! 
' ..  Is  it  not  your  dviy  to  hear  MY 
BxceUency  f  .  ...  Why,  then,  cncel girl, 
have  you  not  said  it  sooner  ?  But 
a  is  never  too  late  to  tell  the  truth. 
You  wUl  repair  to  the  garden  at  tvn- 
light;  do  you  not  walk  there  every 
evening  f  Ymi  treated  me  so  harshly 
this  Tnoming  !  .  . .  It  is  true  that  the 
page  was  behind  the  arm-chair  !  You 
are  right,  I  forgot  it  /  .  .  .  Iloivever, 
listen,  sweetheart,  no  rendezvous,  no 
dmcry,  no  marriage  !     You  told  me, 

HO   MARRIAGE,  NO   MASTER'S    RIGHTS. 

Where  does  she  catch  up  what  she 
«ay«  ?  On  my  honor,  I  shall  dote  upon 
W .' .  .  .  But  your  mistress  awaits 
ftw  bottle ;  delicious  creature,  I  wUl 
embrace  you  ..  .  Stich  is  the  ^vorld  !  — 
She  is  mine  !  " 

Thus  coolly  did  Lambesq  adapt 
Beaumarchais  and  other  writers,  an- 
cient or  modem,  when  he  fell  in  with 
a  troupe  where  be  was  allowed  free 
play.  Bellamare  would  not  suflTer  it, 
and  he  r^arded  Bellamare  as  a  stu- 
pid, obstinate  routinist.  He  lost  his 
temper,  sulked,  spoiled  the  rehearsals, 
SBd  during  the  performance  no  one 
knew  what  foDy  he  would  improvise 


to  display  himself,  and  sound  the 
stubborn  spectator  by  a  persistent 
underlining  of  words,  glances,  and 
gestures,  which  was  not  always  ap- 
proved of,  but  which  forced  all  his 
disconcerted  comrades  to  yield  him 
the  monopoly  of  the  effect 

Another  leading  actor,  who  person- 
ated at  will  the  lovers,  logicians,  and 
traitors,  was  L^on,  whose  sole  resem- 
blance to  Leonce  was  in  his  name. 
I^on  was  hands6me,  good,  brave,  and 
generous.  He  loved  the  art,  and  un- 
derstood it,  but  he  did  not  love  the 
profession,  and  he  was  habitually 
melancholy.  He  believed  himself 
created  for  some  loftier  expression  of 
his  intellect  than  reciting  roles.  He 
wrote  plays  that  we  sometimes  acted, 
and  which  were  not  without  merit ; 
but  a  timidity  that  was,  so  to  speak, 
bilious,  a  self-distrust  that  bordered 
on  inertia,  prevented  liim  from  pub- 
lishing them.  He  belonged  to  a 
good  family  and  was  well  educated. 
A  difference  with  his  parents  had 
thrown  him  on  the  stage.  He  was 
much  loved,  very  useful,  and  greatly 
esteemed;  however,  he  was  never 
happy,  and  lived  wrapped  up  in  him- 
self.  I  exerted  myself  to  gain  his 
friendship,  and  obtained  it :  I  know 
not  whether  I  have  preserved  it. 

Madame  Engine,  who,  from  time 
to  time,  had  taken  second  and  third 
rate  parts  at  the  Od(5on,  was  a  mem- 
l3er  of  our  company,  and  played  the 
leading  parts  in  the  provinca  She 
acted  Ph^dre,  Athalie,  Clytemnestra. 
She  was  neither  young  nor  handsome, 
spoke  a  little  too  thickly,  and  lacked 
dignity,  but  she  had  spirit  and  confi- 
dence, and  gained  the  applause  of  the 
audience  by  main  force.     She  was  a 
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rery  good-natured  person,  of  suffi- 
eiendy  average  morality,  generous 
heart,  great  appetite,  inexhaustible 
gayety,  and  iron  constitution.  She 
was  very  devoted  to  Bellamare,  and 
on  very  good  terms  with  us,  render- 
ing herself  useful  or  agreeable  to  all, 
but  inclined  to  take  advantage  of 
everybody,  now  and  then. 

Isabelle  Champlain,  styled  Lu- 
cinde,  personated  fashionable  co- 
quettes. She  was  very  handsome, 
with  the  exception  of  too  long  a  nose. 
This  nose  could  never  secure  an  en- 
gagement at  Paris :  a  physical  defect 
condemns  much  real  talent  to  per- 
petual banishment  in  the  province. 
Lucinde  was  not  an  ordinary  person. 
She  understood  her  rdles,  she  had  a 
fine  voice,  she  spoke  well,  and  dressed 
with  elegance  and  taste.  Supported 
by  a  rich  wine-grower,  who,  being 
married  in  Burgundy,  could  not  main- 
tain her  near  him,  she  was  very  faith- 
ful to  him,  partly  from  prudence, 
partly  from  love  of  her  art  and  of  her 
person.  She  was  anxious  to  preserve 
her  full  voice,  her  fine  form,  and  won- 
derful memory.  Honest  and  avari- 
cious, selfish  and  cold,  she  neither 
benefited  nor  injured  others.  Her 
service  at  the  theatre  was  most  as- 
siduous. There  was  never  any  cause 
to  reproach  her;  but  she  was  very 
eager  in  the  arrangement  of  terms, 
and  demanded  a  large  salary.  We 
had  a  pretty  soubrette,  arch,  lively, 
and  quick  as  a  rocket  on  the  stage. 
In  real  life,  Anna  Leroy  was  a  senti- 
mental blonde,  who  read  romances, 
and  was  always  stniggling  with  some 
unhappy  passion.  Now  she  loved 
Lambesq,  now  L^on,  now  me.  She 
was  so  sincere  and  sweet,  that  I 


never  feigned  to  be  in  love  with  hex 
I  respected  her:  L^on  scorned  her, 
because  Lambesq  had  compromised 
and  humiliated  her.  She  lived  in 
tears,  awaiting  a  new  love,  which  al- 
ways recommenced  the  series  of  her 
deceptions  and  her  lamentations. 

So  the  masculine  rdles  were  sus- 
tained    by    Bellamare,     Moranbois, 
Lambesq,    L^on,   and    myself;    the 
feminine  parts  by  R^ine,  Imp^ria^ 
Lucinde,  and    Anna.      A  dressing- 
maid,  who  served  them  all,  whom 
they  called  La  Ficarde,  played  the 
silent  parts,  or  those  of  only  three  or 
four  words.    The  man  who  performed 
the  same  offices  for  us,  and  ^'ho,  out- 
side the  theatre,  had  been  for  a  long 
time  attached  to   Bellamare  in  the 
capacity  of  body-servant,  must  not 
be  passed  over  in  silenca    He  bore 
the  strange  nickname  of  Purpurin, 
and  styled  himself  Purpurino  Pur- 
purini,  a  Venetian  nobleman.     This 
jest,  of  whose  origin  1  am  ignorant, — 
he  did  not  know  it  himself^  —  had 
become  reality  in  his  mind.     Never 
having  known  of  any  relative,  except 
a  great-uncle,  who  had  been,  he  said, 
under    assistant   hay -bearer  in   the 
stables  of  Louis  XVI.,  he  was  per- 
suaded, by  some  association  of  ideas 
difficult  to  understand,  that  he  might 
be  of*  Venetian  origin  and  patrician 
descent     Bellamare  related  Purpu- 
rin's  stmnge  notions  pleasantly,  with- 
out seeking  to  explain  them.    This 
person,  he  said,  amused  him  by  put- 
ting him  out  of  patience,  and  he  had 
the  privilege  of  always  astonishing 
him    by  some  folly  impossible    to 
foresee,  or  by  some  fancy  impossible 
to  account  for.     In  fact,  he  was  a 
thorough    blockhead,  three   fourths 
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iiiot^  full  of  esteem  for  himself  and 
scorn  for  those  beneath  him.  His 
only  virtue  was  his  love  for  BeUa^ 
maie,  and  he  would  have  shared, 
if  necessary,  his  worst  misfortunes 
vith  a  superstitious  confidence  in 
lus  destinj. 

•M-  Bellamare/'  he  would  say, 
'Bmst  needs  be  what  he  is,  that  is, 
a  man  of  courage  and  genius,  for  me 
to  have  attached  myself  to  the  per- 
»n  of  an  actor,  —  I  who  have  served 
IB  grand  houses  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Germain,  and  to  a  republican, 
^l  who  am  legitimist  from  father 
to  fion." 

If  he  had  been  met  with  the 
Ejection,  that,  being  of  Venetian 
Migin,  he  should  be  republican  on 
principle,  he  would  have  been  great- 
ly astonished,  and  replied  by  some 
argument  taken  from  the  history  of 
China,  or  the  Apocalypse ;  for  he  was 
never  silenced,  and  his  replies  were 
80  utterly  inconsequent,  that  who- 
ever argued  with  him  was  himself 
iK>nplussed. 

"He  always  shuts  my  mouth  by 
Ae  wandering  of  his  wits,"  declared 
Bellamare.  "  One  day  when  I  asked 
Ikim  why  he  brought  me  blue  stock- 
ings to  play  Figaro,  he  replied  that 
*M.  Lambesq  looked  very  well  with 
Jong  hair.'  Another  time,  when  I 
▼as  complaining  of  the^headache,  he 
pretended  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
Wber,  who  had  shaved  him  badlv. 
And  that  is  always  the  way,  like  a 
game  of  cross-purposes." 

Purpurin  made  himself  useful  on 
the  stage,  however ;  he  played  the 
■nnpletons,  and  played  them  with 
such  an  utter  misconstruction,  mak- 
ing use  of  his  natural  well-qualified 


manner  to  represent  the  simplicity 
of  his  character,  that  he  unconscious- 
ly succeeded  in  being  very  comic. 
It  was  always  the  same  face,  that  of 
a  fool,  namely,  his  own,  that  he  dis- 
played to  the  public,  and  the  public 
did  not  suspect  the  innocence  of  the 
proceeding.  They  fancied  that  Pur- 
purin created  this  burlesque  type, 
and  they  thought  it  very  amusing. 

You  imagine,  perhaps,  that  a  suc- 
cess acquired  so  cheaply  satisfied  the 
self-love  of  Purpurin  ?  Far  from  it 
He  was  unintentionally  ludicrous, 
and  despised  his  r61e  profoundly 
He  had  a  passion  for  blank  verse, 
and  dreamed  only  of  tragedy  and 
tragic  parts.  He  tormented  Bella- 
mare and  Moranbois  to  let  him  re- 
hearse Th^ram^ne,  and  I  must  say 
that  this  role  thus  rendered  would 
have  created  a  sensation,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  conceive  of  anything 
more  astonishing  and  more  side- 
splitting. 

Bellamare's  company  was  very  ec- 
centric. It  played  a  little  of  every- 
thing, —  the  drama,  modem  comedy, 
vaudeville,  classic  tragedy,  and  com- 
edy. The  repertory  was  considera- 
ble, and  was  renewed  throughout 
with  incredible  facility.  Familiar 
with  the  province  and  the  tastes  of 
difierent  places,  Bellamare  adapted 
wonderfully  to  this  varied  public 
the  choice  of  the  works  with  which 
it  furnished  him.  Certain  towns 
like  only  the  pathetic  or  the  terrible ; 
others,  again,  care  only  for  the  bur- 
lesque ;  others  prefer  new  plays,  the 
latest  productions,  coming  from  tfie 
capital;  others  stiU  are  classical, 
and  wish  for  alexandrines. 

The  first  qualities  which  BeUa^ 
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mare  required  in  his  actors  were 
quickness  in  learning  their  parts, 
and  docility  for  the  mi&e  en  seine. 
He  knew  that  it  was  impossible  to 
bring  out  in  the  province  a  troupe 
composed  of  first-class  actors,  but  he 
also  knew  that  what  is  chiefly  want- 
ing in  the  representations  of  stroll- 
ing artists  is  the  general  effect ;  and 
he  applied  all  his  strength  of  will  to 
obtain  this:  by  which  means,  with 
average  performers,  he  succeeded  in 
producing  plays  well  learned  and 
well  acted. 

We  opened  our  performances  at 
Orleans,  and  there  I  made  my  debut, 
before  a  scanty  and  dispiriting  audi- 
ence. I  was  not  much  frightened, 
however ;  Imp^ria  was  absent.  She 
had  left  Paris  first,  to  visit  her  un- 
happy father,  I  suppose;  and  she 
would  not  rejoin  us  until  the  third 
day. 

It  was  a  great  relief  for  me  not  to 
make  my  first  venture  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  judge  whom  I  dreaded 
more  than  all  the  world  beside. 
Moreover,  I  came  out  in  a  role  of 
small  importance,  one  of  M.  Scribe's 
insignificant  lovers.  It  only  needs 
some  address,  and,  thanlcs  to  Bella- 
mare,  my  personal  appearance  was 
all  it  should  be.  But  I  felt  that  I 
was  very  cold,  and,  in  the  second 
act,  I  became  completely  frozen  on 
discovering  the  pretty  graceful  head 
of  Imp^ria,  who  was  looking  out  at 
me,  from  the  side  scene.  She  had 
arrived  a  moment  before,  and  know- 
ing how  much  Bellamare  was  inter- 
ested in  me,  she  also  felt  an  interest 
in  my  ddbut  She  listened  to  me, 
she  studied  me ;  nothing  could  es- 
cape her  examination.     Everything 


seemed  to  spin  round  before  my 
eyes,  which,  probably,  became  con- 
fused and  wild.  I  felt  as  if  flooded 
with  light,  although  the  illumination 
was  not  brilliant,  and  I  could  have 
wished  to  hide  myseK  in  any  twi- 
light which  would  have  veiled  my 
defects.  The  fear  of  being  ridiculous 
paralyzed  me,  and  when  I  should 
have  shown  a  little  passion,  I  felt 
that  my  acting  was  so  awkward  and 
so  bad,  that  I  had  a  mad  impulse  to 
escape  into  the  greenroom;  I  can- 
not say  how  I  regained  it,  or  if  I 
shortened  my  part.  I  was  ready  to 
faint;  I  staggered  like  a  drunken 
man.  Bellamare  was  entering  on 
the  stage ;  he  had  only  time  to  say 
to  me  in  passing :  — 

"  Courage !  that  was  very  well ! " 

"  No,  it  was  very  bad,"  I  said  to 
Imp^ria,  who  extended  her  hand  to 
me,  as  if  to  sustain  me ;  "  have  I  not 
been  bad,  superlatively  bad  ? " 

"  Bah ! "  she  answered,  "  you  are 
timid,  that  is  all;  certainly  more 
timid  than  I  would  have  believed, 
and  more  than  you  yourself  expected 
probably.  It  is  always  so,  but  it 
passes  off  with  habit" 

I  had  passed  unnoticed  with  the 
public,  but  not  with  my  companions. 
JAon,  who  already  loved  me,  was 
sad.  Lambesq,  who  already  detested 
me,  was  radiant ;  he  affected  to  pity 
me.  L^on  shunned  me ;  he  did  not 
feel  the  courage  to  address  me ;  Re- 
gine  said  unceremoniously,  "What 
a  pity  that  he  should  have  an  empty 
stomach  !  such  a  handsome  fellow ! " 

Even  Purpurin  muttered  between 
his  teeth:  "It  is  not  M.  Lawrence 
who  wiU  cast  M.  Talma  into  the 
shade  just  yet  1" 
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I  waa  retiring  sadly  to  my  gar- 
let,  certain  that  I  should  not  close 
my  eyes  all  night,  when  Moranbois 
QLlled  me  to  take  a  hock  with  him. 
I  longed  only  to  hide  myself,  and  I 
refused. 

"You  are  proud,"  said  he,  "be- 
cause you  have  been  at  coDege,  while 
I  was  brought  up  on  the  dunghill  ? " 

"  If  you  take  it  so,"  I  replied,  "  I 
will  drink  anything  you  wish" 

When  we  were  seated  in  a  corner 
of  the  brewery,  "  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you,"  he  said ;  "  and  it  is  in  the  name 
of  Bellamare,  who  has  not  time  this 
evening.  Must  he  not  be  chattering 
with  this  princess  that  he  calls  his 
daughter  ?  " 

"Is  it  of  Mademoiselle  Imp^ria 
that  you  speak  in  that  fashion  ?  " 

**  Yes.  I  permit  myself  that  hber- 
ty,  with  your  leave,  youngster !  Im- 
p^iia  is  no  more  to  me  than  any  one 
else.  She  does  nothing  wrong  as 
yet ;  but  patience,  her  turn  will  come, 
wid  Bellamare,  who  alwavs  sees  an- 
gels  hovering  above  her,  will  find 
out  later  tliat  he  must  not  trust  in 
any  daughter  of  the  theatre,  let  her 
stockings  be  of  silk  or  aU  in  holes. 
But  enough  of  that;  Bellamare 
charged  me  to  console  you  for  your 
misadventure  of  this  evening.  The 
feet  is,  you  were  very  bad.  I  expect- 
ed that,  but  you  have  gone  beyond 
iny  expectations." 

"If  this  is  the  way  you  console 
me — " 

"Does  monsieur  virant  compli- 
ments ? " 

"I  know  that  I  was  detestable; 
and  I  am  mortified,  profoundly  mor- 
tified by  it  What  pleasure  can  you 
find  in  increasing  it  ? " 


"  If  you  take  it  in  that  way,  little 
one,  that  is  another  thing.  Tell  me, 
then,  why,  having  rehearsed  passably, 
you  became  all  at  once  so  cold  and 
gloomy  ? " 

"  How  do  I  know  ?  Can  timidity 
be  accounted  for  ? " 

"Ah,  here  it  is!  You  had  gone 
so  far  without  embarrassment,  and 
believing  yourself  above  your  audi- 
ence. You  were  like  the  savage  who 
drinks  wine  without  knowing  that  it 
wlQ  make  him  tipsy.  Ah  well !  dis- 
trust yourself  in  future.  Have  your 
fright  beforehand,  and  you  will  have 
less  on  the  stage.  The  tribute  must 
be  paid,  either  in  advance  or  at  the 
time.  I  say  this  for  your  good,  and 
on  the  part  of  your  director.  He  be- 
lieves that  nothing  is  lost,  and  that 
you  will  do  better  next  tima" 

"  He  believes  it  because  he  is  good, 
indulgent,  and  an  optimist ;  but  you, 
who  are  candid,  do  not  beheve  a 
word  of  it." 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  your 
trouble,  without  mincing  matters  ? " 

"  Yes,  tell  me  everjrthing." 

"Well,  then,  my  boy,  you  will 
never  succeed  so  long  as  you  wish  to 
please  Imp^ria." 

And  as,  surprised  by  the  penetra- 
tion of  this  Hercides,  my  hand  shook, 
in  setting  down  my  glass,  he  added, 
fixing  his  pale  and  steady  eyes  on 
mine :  "  You  are  astonislied  that 
Moranbois  sees  clearer  than  the  oth- 
ers ?  It  is  even  so ;  he  sees  every- 
thing. You  are  infatuated  witli  this 
young  lady;  you  are  with  us  to  be 
near  her.  It  is  an  affected  creature, 
and  a  true  cabotine,  who  looks  only 
for  success.  When  one  does  not 
work  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  doing 
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well,  one  works  badly,  you  see ;  and 
when  he  does  it  for  the  sake  of  a 
woman,  he  only  commits  follies.  I 
have  warned  you :  that  is  enough.  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you." 

And  he  left  me,  without  allowing 
me  to  answer. 

I  had  leisure  to  meditate  on  the 
sad  consequence  of  my  failure,  for  I 
could  not  sleep  all  night.  My  mis- 
hap naturally  assumed  inordinate 
proportions  in  my  eyes.  Sleepless- 
ness is  a  magnifying-glass  which,  on 
the  walls  of  the  brain,  exaggerates 
hairs  to  beams,  or  an  ant  to  a  hippo- 
potamus. I  began  to  doze,  only  to 
awake  with  a  start,  beneath  a  shower 
of  apples,  which  a  gust  of  wind  blew 
even  over  my  bedclothes.  Some- 
times it  seemed  to  me  as  if ,  in  this 
good  town  of  Orleans,  where  certain- 
ly no  one  thought  of  me,  they  were 
walking  through  the  streets  with  lan- 
terns in  their  hands,  and  that  the  ob- 
ject of  this  illumination  was  that  all 
the  citizens  might  assemble  and  say, 
"  Did  you  notice  how  bad  that  young 
actor  was  in  the  comedy  ? " 

"  You  were  not  bad,"  said  Ldon  to 
me,  next  day.  "  You  merely  lost  the 
opportunity  to  be  good.*' 

"  But  can  one  be  good  in  so  weak 
a  role  ? " 

"  One  can  play  it  properly ;  that  is, 
seek  the  exact  limit  of  the  character. 
You  found  that  boundary  at  rehears- 
al.   Why  did  you  stop  short  of  it  ?" 

"  I  was  paralyzed." 

"  It  is  a  very  slight  accident,  and 
may  perhaps  be  the  only  one.  Try 
not  to  do  like  me,  who,  since  the  be- 
ginning, have  fedled,  never  to  retrieve 
myself  again." 

"What  is  that  you  say  ?    K I  had 


a  quarter  of  your  talent,  I  shoxild 
think  myself  very  fortunate." 

"My  dear  LawTence,  I  have  ziofe 
the  shadow  of  talent.  Do  not  speaJc 
of  that,  it  saddens  me,  and  does  xio 
good." 

As  he  really  seemed  sad,  I  dajred 
not  insist.  He  was  one  of  those  ^w^ho 
will  not  be  consoled.  But  how  sur* 
prised  I  was  by  his  discouragement ! 
What  had  he  then  aspired  to,  since 
he  was  not  content  with  success  in 
all  his  roles,  and  had  more  parts  at 
his  disposal  than  he  cared  for  ? 

I  asked  Bellamare's  opinion  on  the 
subject.  He  considered  a  little,  and 
replied :  — 

"L6on  speaks  and  thinks  like  a 
man  of  disappointed  ambition.     To 
hear  him,  one  would  often  fancy  him 
ungrateful;  but  when  you  see  him 
act,  you  feel  the  lofty  generosity  of  a 
noble  character.     So  I  can  only  a1>- 
tribute  his  disgust  with  life  to  some 
morbid  tendency  of  his  temperament. 
If  he  were  at  the  topmost  round  of 
the  ladder,  at  the  pinnacle  of  every 
species  of  triumph,  he  would  still  be 
dreaming  of  some  purer  glory,  though 
to  find  it  he  might  have  to  go  to  the 
moon.     But  let  us  talk  of  yourself, 
my  boy.     You  were  put  out  last 
night      That  is  no   matter.      You 
must  learn  your  lesson  over,  and  be- 
gin again  to-morrow.    This  time,  you 
have  a  better  part  in  the  second  play, 
and  can  retrieve  yourself." 

Instead  of  making  amends,  I  was 
colder  than  at  my  cUbiU,  The  same 
terror  took  possession  of  me,  although 
I  entered  on  the  stage  without  ap- 
parent emotion.  My  face  and  person 
sustained  the  public  gaze  without 
confusion,  and  I  appeared  sufficiently 
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at  my  ease.     As  soon  as  my  own 
voice  struck  my  ear,  my  head  whirled 
dizzily.    I  hastened  to  recite  my  role 
like  a  task  from  which  I  longed  to  be 
lid,  and  produced  on  the  spectator 
the  effect  of  a  self-sufficient  gentle- 
man,  who  despises  his  audience,  and 
takes  no  pains  with  his  performance. 
The  actor's  embarrassment  assumes 
every  imaginable  form,  contrary  to 
his  purpose.     There  is  no  false  ap^ 
pearance  that  it  does  not  borrow,  no 
lie  that  it  does  not  invent  for  its  dis- 
guise.    The  phenomenon  it  wrought 
in  my  case  was  the  most  grievous 
which  could  have  happened  to  me ; 
for  I  was  genuinely  modest  and  de- 
sirous of  doing  well,  while  I  was  con- 
demned to  the  mask  of  impertinence. 
The  condition  was  not  absolutely  new 
to  Bellamare,  who  had   seen  every- 
thing in  the  course  of  his  strolling 
professorship;  nevertheless,  I  afforded 
so  glaring  an  instance  of  it,  that  he 
was   somewhat   taken   aback,  and  I 
read  in  his  expressive  glance  more 
compassion  than  encouragement. 

As  for  me,  I  was  so  thoroughly 
wretched,  that  my  coihpanions  sought 
to  console  me.  Moranbois  himself, 
after  his  characteristic  fashion,  said  a 
few  encouraging  words ;  but  Imp^ria 
said  nothing,  and  that  cut  me  to  the 
quick.  In  all  other  respects  she 
talked  CO  me  with  sweetness  and 
good-will;  only  she  shunned  the 
least  allusidn  to  my  disaster,  and  I 
knew  not  what  to  think  of  her  opin- 
ion of  my  future.  I  resolved  to  un- 
burden my  mind,  and  made  bold  to 
seek  a  t^te-d-tSte  with  her. 

It  was  much  easier  to  find  an  op- 
portunity for  this  in  the  province 
than  in  Paris.    If  the  lot  of  inferior 


companies  is  unhappy  and  distress- 
ing, that  of  those  who  are  merely 
passable  is  very  agreeable,  in  the 
generality  of  towns.  For  those  which 
have  no  permanent  theatre,  the  arri- 
val of  a  strolling  troupe  is  always  an 
event.  Besides,  there  is  everywhere 
a  certain  number  of  amateurs  who 
have  a  passion,  not  so  much  for  act- 
ing as  for  actors.  Everywhere,  the 
young  men  of  family  attempt  to  hov- 
er and  strut  about  the  actresses. 
Everywhere,  also,  there  are  literary 
persons,  young  or  old,  with  unpub- 
lished manuscripts  in  their  pockets, 
who,  without  hoping  to  secure  their 
performance,  dream  at  least  of  the 
delightful  pleasure  of  reading  them 
to  actors.  Whence  ensued  relations 
in  which  those  interested  naturally 
bore  all  the  expenses,  invitations, 
country  excursions,  with  hunting, 
fishing,  dinners,  and  entertainments, 
according  to  the  giver* s  means.  These 
amusements  were  always  very  gay, 
thanks  to  the  good-humor  of  the 
actors,  who  knew  how  to  escape  with 
tact  from  literary  wasp's-nests ;  and 
to  the  coquetry  of  the  actresses,  who 
knew  how  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of 
gallantry,  when  it  seemed  advisa- 
ble. 

Bellamare  had  no  objection  to  these 
pleasure-parties.  He  was  too  well 
known  everywhere  to  be  accused  of 
taking  any  mean  advantage.  His 
wit  and  knowledge  were  a  full  equiv- 
alent, and  his  good  advice  well  worth 
all  the  dinners  in  the  world.  They 
knew  that  he  was  very  fatherly  with 
his  pensionnaireSy  and  he  was  rarely 
invited  without  the  rest  of  us.  En- 
gine loved  good  eating,  and  Lucinde 
to    make    fine    toilets;   but    lAon, 
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fond  of  solitude,  fastidious  in  the 
choice  of  his  acquaintance,  and  sen- 
sitively proud,  declined  almost  all 
the  invitations.  Moranbois,  who  was 
the  busiest  of  the  company,  and  who, 
besides,  did  not  like  the  constraint 
of  good  society,  preferred  to  rest  an 
hour  or  two  at  the  caf^,  with  Purpu- 
rino  Purpurini,  on  whom  he  lavished 
fearful  invectives  wliile  regaling  him, 
and  who  treated  him  in  return  with 
profound  disdain.  These  two  irrecon- 
cilable enemies  could  never  do  with- 
out each  other,  for  some  unknown 
reason. 

I  confess  that  on  receiving  the 
first  collective  invitation,  in  which 
our  manager  included  me,  I  was 
strongly  inclined  to  follow  Leon's 
example.  I  had  not,  like  him,  the 
ideas  and  habits  of  a  gentleman,  but 
I  had  preserved  the  pride  of  the 
peasant,  who  dislikes  to  receive  what 
he  cannot  return.  L^on  did  not 
blame  Bellamare  for  loving  this  joy- 
ous and  easy  life,  since  he  brightened 
it  with  the  light  of  his  intelligence 
and  the  charm  of  his  playfulness; 
but  he  considered  himself  disagreea- 
ble, and  nothing  was  more  tedious, 
according  to  him,  than  an  ill-humored 
parasite. 

I  had  not  the  same  motive  for  en- 
tertaining scruples.  I  was  naturally 
gay ;  but,  as  an  artist,  I  had,  as  yet, 
shown  only  my  defects.  I  was,  per- 
haps, doomed  to  be  a  nonentity.  I 
had  no  right  to  the  cordial  reception 
vouchsafed  to  the  others.  Discretion 
would  have  commanded  me,  then,  to 
abstain ;  but  Imp^ria  was  at  all  these 
entertainments,  and  I  decided  to  join 
them,  however  my  pride  might  suf- 
fer.    I  saw  plainly  that  L^on  disap- 


proved of  me.  I  pretended  not  to 
notice  it 

The  first  party  was  given  us  by- 
some  garrison  officers,  a  half-dozen 
of  whom  came  to  invite  us  to  a  pic- 
nic which  they  had  been  planning 
among  themselves  for  a  long  time. 
It  was  all  arranged  with  us,  when 
Captain  Vachard,  the  highest  in  com- 
mand, changed  the  project  from  a 
boating  excursion,  with  dimier  on  the 
grass,  to  that  of  a  regatta  on  the  wa- 
ters of  his  brother.  Baron  Vachard, 
who  had  a  country-seat,  and  a  park 
intersected  by  a  small  arm  of  the 
Loire.  The  offer  did  not  greatly 
please  the  others,  but  among  tJie  Tnil" 
itary  they  do  not  consult  their  own 
preference  when  a  superior  is  of  the 
party  and  they  had  to  renounce  the 
picnic  to  accept  the  Baron's  invita- 
tion. It  was  privately  suggested  to 
us  that  the  Captain  much  preferred 
dispensing  the  hospitality  of  his 
brother's  larder  and  wine-cellar  to 
pay  in  his  share  of  the  costs,  and 
that  he  amused  himself  only  at  the 
expense  of  others. 

These  first  ideas  which  I  received 
of  the  Captain's  character  prejudiced 
me  so  strongly  against  him,  that  I 
proposed  to  renounce  Xh^fite.  lAon 
expressed  himself  ver}-  plainly  as  to 
our  folly  in  submitting  to  the  wliim 
of  such  a  miserly  fellow.  Imp^ria 
said  that  she  would  do  whatever 
Bellamare  decided.  Bellamare,  who, 
by  dint  of  strolling,  had  become  a 
little  careless  in  matters  of  small 
consequence,  decided  that  it  should 
be  put  to  vote.  The  majority  de- 
clared gayly  for  the  regatta  in  tlie  wa- 
ters of  the  Baron.  They  delighted 
in  ridiculing  the  hospitality  proffered 
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them,  when  it  afifoided  a  chance  for 
eriticism ;  and  to  punish  the  Captain 
for  the  tone  of  authority  which  he 
bui  assumed  with  his  lieutenants 
and  sub-lieutenants  in  tlus  affair, 
the  women  resolved  to  keep  a  light 
rein  over  him. 

We  had  to  travel  three  leagues  in 
a  carriage  or  on  horseback  to  reach 
the  Baron's  chateau.  Saddle-horses 
were  procured  for  the  ladies  who 
wished  to  display  their  horseman- 
ship. Neither  Bellamare  nor  Lam- 
besq  cared  for  riding,  and  a  carriage 
was  brought  us,  in  which  they  invited 
me  to  take  a  seat,  together  with  them 
and   R^gine.     By  this  arrangement 


our  three  yoimg  actresses,  Imp^ria, 
Lucinde,  and  Anna,  were  accompa- 
nied by  the  officers,  and  we  followed 
after,  like  peaceful  and  confident 
guardians.  It  seemed  to  us  that 
Vachard  had  premeditated  this  tri- 
umphal departure  from  the  town, 
and  had  reserved  for  himself  the 
principal  role,  for  he  prepared  to 
lead  the  procession  with  Imp^ria, 
who  abandoned  herself  without  re- 
flection to  the  innocent  pleasure  of 
managing  the  Captain's  gentle  mare. 
I  remarked  openly  that  we,  the  man- 
ager, my  companions,  and  myself, 
should  form  a  most  ridiculous  rear- 
guard A  young  second  comedian, 
called  Marco,  whom  we  had  enlisted 
a  few  days  before,  and  who  was  a 
thorough  madcap,  caught  my  mean- 
ing and  bounded  into  the  saddle  be- 
hind Lucinde,  swearing  that  he  would 
descend  from  it  only  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  since  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  cavalry  to  bear  the  infantry,  in 
case  of  need.  Lucinde,  whose  stately 
equilibrium  was   deranged  by  this 


invasion,  grew  red  with  anger,  and 
Bellamare  interfered  very  gently,  for 
he  declared  that  he  was  not  manager 
in  the  country ;  and  this  comical  dis- 
cussion was  prolonged,  to  the  great 
chagrin  of  Vachard,  and  amid  the 
loud  laughter  of  the  audience,  when 
I  cut  it  short.     Seeing  everybody  in 
good-humor,  and   catching  sight  of 
the  Captain's  horse,  which  a  soldier 
held,  while  the  Captain  strove  to  re- 
call Marco  to  more  suitable  conduct, 
I  vaulted  upon  this  handsome  and 
well-equipped  horse;  I  mounted  so 
quickly  that  the  soldier,  astounded, 
dropped  the  reins,  and  I  went  ofif  like 
an  arrow,  signing  to  Imp<^iia  to  fol- 
low me.     She  understood  me,  she 
approved  my  course,  and  besides  her 
mare  was  accustomed  to  follow  the 
beast  of  which  I  had  taken  posses- 
sion.     I  did  not  know  how  to  mount 
by  rule,  but  I  had  nervous  legs,  a 
supple  body,  and  the  hardihood  of  a 
peasant.    To  be  surer  of  myself,  I  had 
dispensed  with  the   stirrups,  and   I 
galloped  as  when  across  the  fields  I 
bruised  the  freshly  cut  grass  without 
saddle  or  bridle,  and  with  a  rope  for 
all  rein.     Imperia,  likewise  reared  in 
the  country,  and  well  versed  in  all 
noble    exercises,  was  a  remarkable 
horsewoman.     In  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  we  had  cleared   the  great 
Place  du    Martroy  and  the  whole 
town  of  Orleans,  followed  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  by  the  cavalcade, 
who  laughed,  shouted,  and  applauded 
The  young  officers   were   delighted 
with    my   audacity,   and    the   trick 
played  ofif  upon  their  Captain.     As 
for  him,  he  did  not  laugh  very  heart- 
ily* as  you  may  imagine ;  but  not  to 
attract  attention  to   the  ridiculous 
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incident  to  which  he  must  submit,  he 
hastily  took  his  place  in  the  carriage, 
with  Bellamare  and  Marco,  who  had 
given  up  protecting  the  ladies,  when 
he  saw  me  rise  so  opportunely  to  the 
honor  of  our  company.  Naturally, 
the  carriage-horse,  whose  reins  Va- 
chard  had  taken,  and  which  he  lashed 
vainly  with  his  whip,  could  not  over- 
take the  equestrians.  Imp^ria  had 
begged  me  to  wait  for  them ;  but  when 
they  were  near  us,  excited  by  their 
cheers,  we  set  off  again  at  a  furious 
pace,  resolved  not  to  let  them  pass 
us,  and  not  to  give  the  Captain  the 
possibility  of  rejoining  us. 

At  length  we  reached  the  place 
where  we  must  leave  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  and  go  inland,  and  there 
we  no  longer  knew  the  way.  The 
race  had  given  my  companion  an  ani- 
mation  that  I  had  never  seen  in  her 
before. 

"  How  beautiful  you  are ! "  I  cried, 
desperately,  when  she  stopped  to  ask 
me  what  direction  we  must  take; 

She  had  had  confidence  in  me,  you 
remember,  since  the  day  when  I  had 
sworn  not  to  think  of  making  love  to 
her.  So  she  did  not  take  my  excla- 
mation and  emotion  in  bad  part. 

"  I  ought  to  be  like  that  upon  the 
stage,  you  think  ? "  rejoined  she, 
**  and  not  cold  as  I  am.  Ah  well,  I 
could  say  as  much  for  you  ;  unfortu- 
nately we  cannot  act  on  horseback." 

The  moment  had  come  to  ask  her 
what  she  thought  of  me,  and  the  op- 
portunity was  excellent.  Our  horses 
needed  to  breathe,  they  were  stream- 
injr  with  sweat.  We  let  the  bridles 
fall  upon  their  necks,  rightly  think- 
ing that  they  would  find  the  way 
themselves,  and,  as  we  were  now  in 


advance  of  the  others,  we  could  ex- 
change a  few  words. 

"  You  pretend,"  said  I  to  Imp£ria» 
*'  that  you  are  cold  upon  the  stage.  Is 
it  to  console  me  for  being  frigid  ?  " 

"You  are  frigid,  it  is  true;  but 
that  is  little  matter,  if  you  are  not 
frozen." 

''Indeed,  I  fear  that  I  shall  always 
be  both." 

"  You  cannot  be  certain." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it  your- 
self?" 

"  Nothing,  yet ;  it  is  too  soon/' 

"  And,  besides,  you  do  not  care." 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  ? " 

"  It  seemed  so  to  me." 

"  Why  ? " 

"  You  cannot  feel  much  interest  in 


me.' 

"  What  have  I  done,  then,  to  lose 
the  confidence  that  you  accorded  me  ? 
Come,  say  ? " 

"You  have  the  air  of  no  longer 
knowing  if  I  exist." 

"  If  I  have  that  air,  it  is  false.  I 
talk  of  you  constantly  with  Bellas- 
mare,  and  I  told  him  yesterday  that 
I  loved  you  and  esteemed  you  more 
every  day." 

"Why?  I  entreat  you,  tell  me 
why.  I  would  like  so  much  to  know 
in  what  I  can  deserve  your  friendship, 
and  that  of  M.  Bellamare  ! " 

"  I  can  very  easily  tell  you  why ; 
you  are  kind,  sincere,  devoted,  intel- 
ligent, free  from  vice.  In  short,  you 
are  equal  to  IA)n,  and  you  are  more 
lively,  more  amiable,  and  more  so- 
cial." 

"  I  am  very  happy,  then ;  but  still, 
if  I  never  have  ability." 

"  Then,  unhappily,  you  will  leave 


us. 
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**  Why  ?  Could  I  not  make  myself 
uaeful  in  some  other  idle  than  that 
of  lover  ?  Many  people  make  a  liv- 
ing on  the  stage,  without  possessing 
talent." 

"They  live  poorly.  One  should 
not  follow  a  profession  that  he  does 
not  love." 

"  But  I  love  the  theatre/ in  spite  of 
my  infehority,  and  there  are  many 
others  like  me." 

"Then  keep  on,  if  you  are  not 
ambitious  —  " 

"  I  am  not  ambitious,  I  am  —  I 
really  do  not  know  what  I  am." 

**  I  will  tell  you.  You  have  artis- 
tic tastes,  and  you  will  probably  be 
an  artist,  whether  you  succeed  as  an 
actor  or  do  something  else.  You 
love  this  careless  life,  because  it  is 
precarious,  these  travels,  these  new 
&ces  and  new  countries,  to  observe, 
enjoy,  or  criticise ;  above  all,  you  like 
what  1  like  best  about  it,  being  asso- 
ciated with  a  group,  amiable  or  not, 
a  medley,  diverting  or  affecting,  or 
faulty  and  irritating, -.-a  multiplicity 
of  life,  in  short.  It  is  like  family 
life,  after  all,  without  its  intermina- 
ble chains,  its  deep  anguish,  and  its 
horrible  responsibilities.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  with  Bellamare  for  man- 
ager, one  cannot  be  absolutely  unhap- 
py, and  everything  in  the  lot  which  he 
creates  for  us  amuses  or  interests  me." 

"I  feel  like  you,  in  all  respects. 
Then,  if  forever  lacking  in  talent  and 
success,  I  still  cling  to  this  sweet 
and  careless  life,  you  wUl  not  regard 
me  as  one  of  those  unhappy  fools 
who  cherish  a  ridiculous  delusion  ? 
You  will  not  despise  me?" 

"Certainly  not,  for  I  am  in  the 
aeUisame  situation.      I  follow  a  ca- 


reer in  which  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  of  success;  and  I  feel  that  I 
should  persist  in  it,  in  one  way  or 
another,  even  if  I  found  I  had  no 
real  ability.  That  is  the  way,  you 
see  I  When  one  is  stage-struck, 
everything  else  loses  its  relish." 

"  Still,  it  is  not  your  natural  and 
final  lot  From  day  to  day  you 
meet  with  opportunities  of  making 
what  is  called  a  brilliant  marriage." 

"I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  bril- 
liant marriaga" 

"  Still,  you  would  not  wish  to 
make  one  that  would  plunge  you 
into  destitution?" 

"  No,  on  account  of  the  children 
I  might  have;  for,  if  it  concerned 
only  myself,  for  my  own  part  I  am 
indifferent  to  all  privations.  With 
economy  and  industry  one  can  al- 
ways obtain  the  necessaries  of  life." 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  then,  that  no 
one  knows  you.  All  our  comrades 
think  you  prudent,  cold,  ambitious 
even.  Bellamare  has  predicted  a 
grand  future  for  you,  and  they  im- 
agine that  you  would  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  this  end." 

"  If  I  believed  it,  perhaps  I  should 
regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  sacrifice 
all  to  it ;  but  I  credit  it  too  little  to 
consider  it  seriously.  I  do  my  best ; 
I  try  to  understand,  and  wait." 

"And  you  do  not  suffer  while 
waiting  ?  you  are  gay  ? " 

"  So  you  see  ! " 

"  Because  you  are  sure  of  him  who 
loves  you  —  " 

"  Have  I  said  that  any  one  loves 
me?" 

"You  have  said  that  you  loved 
some  one." 

"  That  is  another  thing." 
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"Would  you  love  an  ungrate- 
ful—" 

"Perhaps  he  is  not  ungrateful; 
suppose  he  does  not  suspect  my 
preference  —  " 

"Then  he  is  blind^  an  idiot,  a 
regular  brute ! " 

She  burst  out  laughing,  and  her 
gayety  made  my  heart  leap  with  joy. 
I  fancied  she  had  invented  this  love 
as  a  defence  from  foolish  declara- 
tions, in  some  moment  of  fear  or 
ennui,  and  that  her  heart  was  as 
free  as  her  existence.  She  was  play- 
ful enough  to  have  improvised  this 
malice;  for  since  the  beginning  of 
our  journey  she  had  revealed  her 
character,  always  reserved  before 
strangers,  but  admirably  lively  and 
even  mischievous  with  her  compan- 
ions ;  and,  as  she  was  neither  cunning 
nor  deceitful,  she  could  not  seek  to 
impose  on  me  in  tete-d-tete. 

"  Then,"  I  cried,  "  you  have  been 
making  sport  of  us;  you  love  no 
one  ? " 

She  turned  around,  as  if  about  to 
reply;  but,  seeing  a  horseman  who 
had  advanced  beyond  the  others,  her 
cheek  whitened,  and  she  said,  direct- 
ing my  attention  to  him  :  "  It  is  the 
Captain !  I  believe  he  has  taken  the 
horse  of  one  of  his  young  oflScers. 
So  they  are  cowards,  these  soldiers  ? 
They  dared  not  preserve  us  from  this 
encounter ! " 

"  Ah  well,  what  then  ?  What  do 
you  fear  from  this  Vachard  ? " 

"  I  fear  —  I  know  not  what,  a 
quarrel  with  you  ! " 

"  In  your  presence  ?  I  will  not 
grant  him  that  satisfaction.  Let  us 
give  him  a  race,  since  he  Invites  us 
to  it." 


"  That  is  best "  she  answered,  '*  let 
us  fly  t " 

We  were  borne  on,  as  if  by  the 
wind,  until  we  reached  a  great,  ugly- 
house,  absurdly  painted  rose-color, 
and  our  horses  plunged  us  into  a 
court-yard,  where  three  pots  of  gera- 
niums, barred  from  the  sun,  together 
with  two  hideous  lions,  in  terra-cotta, 
completed  the  decorations  of  the 
mansion. 

It  was  Baron  de  Vachard  in  per- 
son, who  received  us  with  a  stupe- 
fied air,  but  who,  recognizing  our 
horses,  understood,  or  supposed,  that 
we  belonged  to  the  number  of  his 
invited  guests.  He  was  a  man  of 
about  forty-five,  very  Httle  older  ' 
than  his  brother,  the  Captain;  in- 
deed, they  may  have  been  twins,  I 
have  forgotten  now.  They  bore  an 
extraordinary  likeness  to  each  other ; 
the  same  short,  strongly  built  figure, 
high  shoulders,  fresh  color,  thin  and 
grizzled  light  hair,  short  nose,  that 
seemed  as  if  it  had  been  forgotten, 
prominent  eyes,  projecting  ears,  set 
on  toward  the  front  like  those  of 
skittish  horses,  angular  and  very 
heavy  jaw ;  only  the  expression  of 
these  two  faces,  cast  in  the  same 
mould,  differed  essentially.  That  of 
the  elder  was  mild  and  stupid,  that 
of  the  Captain  stupid  and  irritable. 
They  seemed  equally  addicted  to 
habits  of  order  and  economy.  They 
had  another  habit,  or  rather  infirmity 
in  common,  which  we  were  not  slow 
to  perceive. 

The  Baron,  having  noticed  that 
the  horses  were  in  a  frightful  state, 
gave  orders  for  their  grooming,  with- 
out asking  if  we  were  not  warm  or 
thirsty  ourselves ;  then,  he  conducted 
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ns  in  silence^  into  a  veiy  cool  and 
veiy  gloomy  saloon,  and  there,  after 
a  certain  effort,  as  if  to  collect  his 
thoughts,  he  said  to  us,  with  an  air 
of  distress,  "Where  is  my  brother, 
then?" 

*He  is  coming,"  I  replied;  "he 
was  close  upon  our  heels." 
'*  Ah,  very  well ! "  replied  he. 
And  he  waited  for  us  to  take  the 
initiative  in  conversation ;  Imp^ria 
maliciously  waited  for  him  to  begin 
it ;  and  I  waited,  through  curiosity, 
the  result  of  this  reciprocal  waiting. 

The  Baron,  either  from  absence  of 
mind  or  lack  of  brains,  found  abso- 
lutely nothing  to   say    to   us,   and 
walked  up  and  down  the  apartment, 
puTsing  up  his  lips  in  a  singular 
manner;  one  would  have  said  that 
he    was    mentally    whistling    some 
musical  reminiscence.    We  were  as- 
sured of  it,  when  the  sound,  grown 
almost  distinct,  permitted  us  to  rec- 
ognize an  interpretation  sui  generis 
of  the  bravura  of  La  Dame  Blanche. 
He  became  aware  of  his  preoccupa- 
tion, and  looked  at  us,  made  a  great 
effort   to  break  the  silence,  and  re- 
marked   that  it  was  fine  weather. 
The  same  perfidious  silence  on  the 
part    of   Imp^ria     He   turned  his 
round  eyes  toward  me,  as  if  to  ques- 
tion me.     I  averted  mine  to  see  how 
he  would  extricate  himself  from  his 
embarrassment.      He    freed  himseK 
from  it,  by  a  short  pause  before  the 
window,  and  by  a  more  distinct  rep- 
etition of  the  phrase.  Ah  quel  plai- 
sir  d!Ure  soldat  !  with  the  accompa- 
niment of  a  rhythm  drummed  upon 
the  glass :  after  which  he  sprang  out- 
side, without  appearing  to  remember 
us. 


Imp^ria  laughed  merrily.  I  made 
a  sign  to  her,  for  I  had  just  perceived 
in  the  farther  part  of  the  room  a 
person  whom  the  abrupt  transition 
from  bright  sunlight  to  obscurity 
had  at  first  rendered  invisible  to 
us.  She  was  a  tall,  stout  woman, 
of  brunette  complexion,  once  hand- 
some. Mademoiselle  de  Sainte-Claire, 
of  whom  we  had  heard,  formerly 
Mademoiselle  Clara,  a  provincial  ac- 
tress, who  personated  fashionable  co- 
quettes,  now  M.  de  Vachard's  com- 
panion and  housekeeper. 

"  Pay  no  attention  to  the  Baron's 
manners,"  she  said  with  unconcern. 
"His  brother  and  he,  —  well,  they 
are  a  pair !  You  did  not  come  to  be 
entertained  by  his  conversation,  did 
you,  but  to  pass  a  day  in  the  coun- 
try ?  It  will  not  be  very  amusing,  I 
warn  yoiL  Among  stupid  people 
all  is  stupid ;  but  the  dinner  will  be 
choice,  I  give  you  my  word.  The 
Baron  i8  an  epicure,  —  his  only  tal- 
ent, as  far  as  I  know ;  as  to  the  other, 
he  has  not  even  that.  But  what  have 
you  done  with  the  more  idiotic  of 
the  Vachards  ? " 

And  without  waiting  for  any  an- 
swer, she  ordered  refreshments  for 
us,  and  kept  on  talking  to  us,  with- 
out reserve  or  ceremony  before  the 
servants. 

"  Come,  now,  my  little  ones,"  she 
resumed,  "  which  ones  of  Balandar's 
company  are  you?  Ah!  pardon, 
you  call  him  Bellamare,  at  present ; 
it  is  his  theatrical  name ;  he  called 
himself  Ballandar,  formerly ;  perhaps 
that  was  not  his  name  either.  You 
know  we  take  what  names  we  wish, 
or  can.  Just  now,  I  am  a  noble 
maiden  lady  who  has  had  nusfor- 
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tunes.  Always  the  same  trick,  you 
know !  The  Vachards  that  we  meet 
on  the  way  do  not  believe  it,  but 
they  love  to  persuade  themselves  of 
it,  and  they  repeat  it  to  their  friends 
and  acquaintances ;  it  sounds  welL 
Your  manager  must  have  spoken  of 
me  to  you.  He  loved  me  well  once, 
in  the  days  when  I  was  a  young  and 
pretty  girl,  slender  as  you,  my  little 
one,  and  he  —  I  will  not  say,  my  boy, 
that  he  was  handsome  as  you,  but  he 
had  youth,  wit,  and  a  certain  charm 
with  women.  Does  he  still  adore 
them  aU  at  once,  the  good-for-noth- 
ing ?  On  my  word,  I  have  been  very 
jealous  of  him,  and  I  revenged  my- 
self well  But  teU  me,*  little  one, 
you  are  not  the  one  that  they  say  is 
his  delight  at  present,  —  the  beauti- 
ful Imperia  ? " 

Imp(5ria  reddened  for  the  second 
time.  She  had  already  colored,  when 
this  woman  had  spoken  of  noble 
adventuresses ;  she  was  entirely  dis- 
concerted on  receiving  this  open 
insult ;  but,  as  I  was  about  to  reply, 
she  forestalled  me,  and  answered 
with  vivacity,  — 

"  I  am  the  delight  of  no  one ;  and 
I  am  not  beautiful,  as  you  see." 

"  That  is  true,  you  are  small  and 
without  brilliancy ;  but  you  are 
pretty,  and,  since  you  come  alone, 
with  this  tall,  handsome  fellow,  you 
are  lovers,  my  turtle-doves,  married 
perhaps  ?  In  short,  it  is  not  you 
who  are  the  latest  fancy  of  your  man- 
ager and  of  our  Captain.  Tliis  hand- 
some Leander  who  accompanies  you 
would  not  suffer  it." 

"  Then  there  is  in  our  troupe,"  I 
demanded,  "a  person  whom  the  Cap- 
tain boasts  of  having  captivated  ? " 


''Ah  yes!  the  famous  Impdria, 
whom  I  am  wild  to  see !" 

"  He  boasts  of  it  ? "  I  repeated, 
crimson  with  anger,  while  poor  Im- 
peria grew  pale,  and  cast  on  me  one 
of  those  agonized  glances  that  seem 
involuntarily  to  appeal  to  the  first 
honest  man  for  protection  or  ven- 
geance. 

"  He  does  not  boast  of  it,  perhaps/' 
replied  Sainte-Claire ;  "he  confides 
it  to  all  his  regiment,  and  it  is  in 
response  to  this  confidence  that  the 
Baron,  who  is  not  liberality  itself,  has 
launched  out  to-day  with  a  grand 
dinner  for  his  brother's  mistress.  I 
must  tell  you  that  the  Baron  is  jeal- 
ous of  me,  because  the  Captain  also 
makes  love  to  me ;  so  he  is  charmed 
when  the  Captain  pays  court  to 
others.  But  however  the  Captain 
diverts  himself,  he  will  always  re- 
turn to  me,  who  hold  the  purse- 
strings,  you  understand!" 

Imperia  took  my  arm,  as  if  to  go 
away.  She  was  so  agitated  that  I 
thought  she  was  about  to  swoon,  and 
her  name  escaped  me.  Sainte-Claire, 
perceiving  the  blunder  she  had  just 
made,  perhaps  intentionally,  "Evinced 
no  confusion,  but,  with  the  uncon- 
cern of  ill-bred  people,  burst  out 
laughing. 

"  Let  us  go,"  said  Imperia,  leading 
me  away.  "It  is  a  shame  for  me  to 
come  in  contact  with  such  persons." 

"  Let  us  stay,"  I  answered  "  Stay, 
since  you  are  with  me  ;  despise  this 
impudent  duenna,  who  lies  perhaps 
through  jealousy ;  and  let  us  see  if 
the  Captain  really  boasts  of  it." 

"I  understand  you,  Lawrence! 
you  wish  to  give  him  a  lesson.  I 
forbid  you.    You  have  no  right" 
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-  It  is  my  right  and  my  duty :  re- 
member,  you  said  farewell  forever  to 
the  world  which  you  left.  You  are 
tm  artist;  you  have  in  me,  in  each 
rf  your  associates,  a  brother,  whose 
honor  is  responsible  for  yours.  I 
cannot  say  if  Lambesq  is  of  my  opin- 
ion; but  in  my  place  Bellamare,  L4on, 
Moranbois  himself,  perils  even  lit- 
tle Marco,  would  not  V^hou  be  in- 
sulted. If  we  were  geiitSmen,  our 
im)tection  might  compromise  you ; 
but  we  are  actors,  and  prejudice  does 
not  forbid  us  to  have  courage." 

"  If  all  do  not  possess  it,"  she  re- 
phed,  "  you  are  one  of  those  who 
have  it  in  abundance,  I  know  well ; 
and  therefore.  I  am  unwilling  —  " 

She  could  not  say  more :  the  Cap- 
tain, red  as  a  beet,  and  covered  with 
perspiration,  approached  us,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  reproaching  us 
for  our  prank.  I  advanced  three 
steps  to  meet  him,  and  looked  at  him 
in  a  way  to  disconcert  him,  for  he 
stammered  some  unintelligible  words, 
wreaked  his  wrath  on  a  geranium, 
which  he  nearly  uprooted  from  the 
pot  in  which  it  languished,  assumed 
a  forced  smile,  contracted  his  lips,  as 
his  brother  had  done  when  receiving 
us  in  the  saloon,  and  passed  on  whis- 
tling the  same  air.  They  had  the 
same  odd  trick,  and  in  the  regiment 
they  had  christened  them  the  broth- 
ers Fufu. 

When  Imp^ria  saw  that  the  Cap- 
tain did  not  seek  to  quarrel  with  me, 
she  grew  more  and  more  reassured, 
and  determined  to  laugh  off  the  ad- 
venture. 

"  Truly,  I  am  foolish,"  she  said  to 
me ;  "I  still  have  pruderies  that  do 
not  suit   my  profession.    I    assure 


you,  Lawrence,  that  I  blushed  at  my 
anger  directly  after.  Our  vocation 
is  to  amuse  others ;  our  philosophy 
should  be  to  amuse  ourselves  with 
them  when  they  are  ridiculous,  and 
not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  woimded, 
especially  when  we  are  good  for  any- 
thing." 

I  allowed  her  to  believe  that  the 
affair  was  ended,  and  we  hastened  to 
rejoin  the  joyous  band,  who  were 
already  starting  on  the  Baron's  wa- 
ters. Figure  to  yourself  three  wher^ 
ries  upon  a  long,  stagnant  pool,  and 
you  can  fancy  the  regatta.  In  a 
twinkling  I  perceived  that  all  my 
companions  had  evil  intentions,  and 
that  the  young  officers  had  guilty 
hopes,  the  project  or  desire  of  all 
being  to  give  the  Captain  a  duck- 
ing. The  women  understood  us,  and 
would  not  enter  the  boats,  except 
Sainte-Claire,  who  jumped  heavily 
and  resolutely  on  board  the  leading 
craft,  and  took  the  rudder,  while  the 
Captain  seized  the  oars  and  begged 
Imp^ria  to  trust  herself  to  him.  In- 
stead of  her,  it  was  I  who  accepted 
the  invitation,  after  having  commu- 
nicated by  signs  with  Marco,  who 
steered  the  second  boat,  and  Bella- 
mare, who  had  charge  of  the  third. 
Soon,  in  place  of  a  regatta,  a  naval 
combat  was  improvised,  and  the  two 
boats  together  executed  a  furious 
onslaught  against  ours.  Their  object 
was  to  throw  the  Captain  over,  in  the 
confusion  of  the  stniggle,  and  amid  a 
fearful  hubbub.  I  strove  to. effect  it, 
while  appearing  to  defend  him ;  and 
the  thing  would  have  been  easily 
managed,  if  Sdnte-Claire,  who  was 
not  duped,  and  who  bore  up-  bravely 
against   fortune,    had    not    turned 
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against  me,  calling  me  traitor,  with 
loud  laughter  and  coarse  jests.  She 
.was  strong  as  a  man,  and  brave  as  a 
woman  who  is  fighting.  I  allowed 
her  to  declare  herself  against  me,  and 
try  to  throw  me  overboard.  Then  I 
called  to  my  aid  my  natural  dexter- 
ity, for  I  woidd  not  use  my  strength 
with  a  woman,  however  little  femi- 
nine she  might  be ;  and  with  the 
same  trip  I  launched  into  the 
Baron's  green  waters  his  amiable 
brother  and  his  valiant  housekeeper. 
Then  I  leaped  on  board  the  other 
boat,  which  let  itself  be  captured, 
and  shouted  victory,  which  brought 
more  honor  than  pleasure  to  Vachard, 
pickling  with  Sainte-Claire  in  the 
shallow  but  turbid  water. 

They  seemed  to  take  it  in  good 
part,  and  every  one  was  deceived 
except  me.  They  thought  the  Cap- 
tain had  a  better  temper  than  they 
had  given  him  credit  for ;  and  dinner 
passed  off  ♦with  a  noisy  gayety  that 
did  not  suflFer  any  particular  allusion 
to  the  events  of  the  morning ;  but, 
as  we  were  passing  under  an  arbor 
to  smoke  and  drink  coffee,  the 
younger  Vachard,  approaching  me, 
said  in  a  low  voice,  with  a  dry  clear 
tone  that  contrasted  with  his  wine- 
seasoned  look,  '*  You  have  ruined  my 
horse  and  spoiled  my  uniform ;  you 
•have  done  it  purposely." 

"  I  have  done  it  purposely,"  I  an- 
swered calmly. 

"  It  is  enough,"  replied  he. 

And  he  withdrew. 

At  daybreak  the  next  morning  I 
received  a  visit  from  .two  officers, 
friends  of  the  Captain,  who  sum- 
moned me  to  retract  the  declaration 
I  had  made  him,  or  to  render  him 


satisfaction  for  my  words.    The  first 
point    I    refused ;    the    second      I 
accepted,    and    the    meeting     ^was 
appointed  for  the  day  following  at 
the  close  of  the  performance,  for  I 
was  needed  in  the  play.     Singularly- 
enough,  I  was  not  agitated  by  this 
first  duel  as  I  have  been  since  then 
in  other  encounters.     My  cause  ap- 
peared Sj^TfBt  to  me;    I  hated    so 
cordiaU^^he  man  who  insulted  Im- 
p^ria,  and  who  had  intended  to  com- 
promise her  before  the  very  eyes  of 
her  companions  !    I  regarded  myself 
as  the  natural  champion  of  the  com- 
pany; and  although  I  possessed  very- 
little  knowledge   of  fencing,   while 
Vachard  was  well  skilled  in  it,  I  did 
not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  fate 
would  favor  the  right    What  was 
stranger  still,  I  played  very  weU  this 
evening.     I  had,  it  is  true,  a  good 
role,  which    I    had  accepted    with 
some  trepidation,  but  which  I  filled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one.     I 
felt  raised  above  myself,  by  my  con- 
fidence in  myself  as  a  man,  and  I 
forgot  to  distrust  myself  as  an  actor. 
At  one  time  in  the  performance    I 
even   played  very  finely,  and  was 
applauded  for  the  first  and  last  time 
in  my  life.    The  excellent  Bellamare 
embraced  me,  weeping  for  joy,  as 
soon    as    the    curtain    had    fallen ; 
Impi5ria  pressed  my  hands  with  efiri- 
sion. 

"  Come,  beautiful  princess,"  said  a 
harsh  voice  from  behind  me,  "em- 
brace him  also,  if  you  have  a  par- 
ticle more  heart  than  a  grasshop- 
per. 

At  this  agreeable  interruption 
from  Moranbois  Imp^ria  smiled,  and 
turned  her  cheek  to  me,  saying,  "  If 
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it  is  any  recompense,  let  him  take 
it!" 

I  kissed  her  with  too  much  confu- 
sion to  appreciate  the  pleasure ;  my 
heart  choked  me.  Moranbois  struck 
me  on  the  shoulder,  saying  in  my 
ear,  **  Chevalier  of  the  fair  sex,  they 
await  you!" 

How  did  he  know  of  my  affair, 
when  I  had  concealed  it  with  the 
greatest  care  ?  I  have  no  idea,  but 
his  announcement  made  me  leap  with 
joy.  My  lips  had  just  been  drinking 
in  the  perfume  of  my  ideal,  and  I 
felt  as  if  my  stature  had  gaiaed  a 
hundred  cubits.  I  could  have  over- 
thrown a  legion  of  devils. 

"Friend,"  said  I  to  Moranbois, 
who  had  followed  me  into  the  dress- 
ing-room, fiuid,  with  most  unprece- 
dented politeness,  was  assisting  me 
to  dress;  "you  have  been  fencing- 
master  in  a  regiment ;  how  does  one 
go  to  work,  when  he  knows  nothing 
about  it,  to  disarm  his  man  ?  " 

"  He  goes  to  work  as  best  he  can," 
he  answered;  "have  you  coolness, 
idiot  ? " 

«Yes." 

'^  Ah  well,  have  no  hesitation ;  go 
straight  ahead,  blockhead,  and  you 
will  kill  him." 

This  prediction  produced  no  sinis- 
ter impression  upon  me.  Did  I  desire 
to  kill  him  ?  No,  certainly,  I  am 
very  humane  and  not  revengefuL  I 
could  not  see  clearly  beneath  the 
speU  that  influenced  me.  I  wished 
to  conquer,  but  I  did  not  think 
myself  skilful  enough  to  choose  the 
means  of  doing  so.  I  knew  my  ad- 
versary to  be  formidable,  but  I  did 
not  fear  him ;  that  is  all  I  recollect 
of  tins   rapid    drama,   in  which  I 


played  the  part  of  an  impassioned 
man.  At  that  moment  I  should  have 
regarded  any  philosophic  scruple  as 
an  aigument  of  fear. 

I  had  taken  L6on  and  Marco  for 
seconds;  I  desired  that  the  affair 
should  be  clearly  an  engagement  be- 
tween soldiers  and  artists.  Yachard 
having  the  choice  of  weapons,  we 
fought  with  swords.  I  do  not  know 
what  passed.  For  two  or  three  min- 
utes I  saw  a  scintillation  at  the  end 
of  my  arm,  I  felt  a  burning  heat  in 
my  breast,  as  if  my  blood,  in  haste 
to  leave  me,  was  rushing  out  to  meet 
a  thousand  sword-points.  I  thought 
to  parry  an  attack,  when  Yachard 
rolled  upon  the  grass.  It  seemed  to 
me  as  if  my  weapon  had  crossed  the 
space  :  I  sought  my  adversary  oppo- 
site, and  he  was  dying  at  my  feet. 

I  had  fancied  myself  cool,  but  I 
perceived  that  I  was  completely 
intoxicated ;  and  when  I  heard  the 
regimental  surgeon  say,  "He  is  dead," 
I  thought  that  he  was  speaking  of 
me,  and  was  astonished  to  find  my- 
self still  standing. 

At  last  I  understood  that  I  had 
just  killed  a  man  ;  but  I  felt  no  re- 
morse, for  he  had  had  ninety-nine 
chances  to  my  one,  and  I  was  wounds 
ed  in  the  arm.  I  did  not  perceive  it 
tiU  they  came  to  dress  it,  and  at  that 
moment  I  saw  the  livid  face  of  Ya- 
chard, who  seemed  absolutely  life- 
less. I  felt  a  chill  through  all  my 
body,  but  my  mind  took  no  real  cog- 
nizance of  it. 

He  was  seriously  injured,  but  he 
recovered ;  he  was  not  worthy  of  a 
dramatic  end.  He  has  lost  his 
brother  since  then,  and  has  married 
the  Sainte-Ckire,  who  styles  herself 
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at  present  Baroness  de  Vachard,  but 
who  gives  no  more  regattas. 

Aa  for  me,  I  was  surprised  on 
leaving  the  scene  of  the  duel  to  see 
Moranbois  beside  me.     He  had  fol- 

r 

lowed  me,  and,  without  showing 
himself,  had  witnessed  the  affair. 
Silently  he  conducted  me  home,  and 
silently  he  passed  the  night  with  me. 
I  was  agitated,  and  I  dreamed  con- 
tinually, but  only  of  the  theatre,  not 
of  the  combat.  On  awaking  I  per- 
ceived my  Hercules  sleeping  in  a 
chair  behind  my  curtains.  He  re- 
plied to  my  thanks  by  a  vituperation ; 
but  he  pressed  my  hand,  saying  that 
he  was  satisfied  with  me. 

My  wound  was  not  serious,  and 
notwithstanding  the  warning  of  the 
surgeon,  for  whose  visit  I  did  not 
wait,  I  hastened  to  make  inquiries 
concerning  my  victim's  condition. 
It  seemed  hopeless ;  but  by  evening 
there  was  less  cause  for  anxiety,  and 
I  was  able  to  attend  rehearsal,  with- 
out emotion,  and  without  having  my 
arm  in  a  sling. 

I  supposed  that  no  one  at  the  the- 
atre knew  anything  about  the  matter, 
for  in  the  city  nothing  had  as  yet 
transpired ;  but  Moranbois  had  told 
my  companions  everything,  and  Bel- 
lamare  received  me  with  open  arms. 

"You  showed  us  last  night,"  he 
said,  "  that  you  were  an  actor,  but  it 
needed  not  this  affair  of  honor  to 
convince  us  that  you  were  a  man. 
Ah !  do  not  habituate  yourself  to 
these  amusements;  now  that  you 
have  talent,  it  would  be  disagreeable 
for  me  to  see  my  handsome  young 
premier  return  with  his  eyes  put  out, 
or  crippled.  I  shall  insert  it  in  your 
next  engagement  that  duelling  is  for- 


bidden on  account  of  your  duties  at 
the  theatre." 

While  thus  jesting  with  a  lively 
manner,  he  had  a  tear  in  the  comer 
of  his  eye.  I  saw  that  he  loved  me, 
and  I  embraced  him  tenderly.  Im- 
peria  also  embraced  me,  saying,  — 

"  Do  not  repeat  this." 

She  then  added  in  an  undertone, 
"  Lawrence,  you  are  good  and  brave, 
but  every  one  here  believes  —  what 
is  not,  and  what  cannot  be.  Be  con- 
siderate also,  and  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  you  do  not  think  of  me," 

"  And  what  matters  it  to  you  ?  "  I 
replied,  wounded  by  her  preoccupa- 
tion, after  the  crisis  from  which  I 
had  hardly  emerged,  and  whose 
palpitations  still  shook  my  breast. 
"When  they  would  tell  you  that  I 
love  you,  would  it  be  a  disgrace  for 
you  ? " 

"  No,  certainly,"  said  she,  "  but  — ^ 

"  But  what  ?  That  one  whom  you 
prefer  would  be  unwilling  ? " 

"  If  I  prefer  any  one,  he  does  not 
think  of  me,  as  I  have  told  yoiL 
Only,  I  accepted  your  friendship, 
and  cannot  pledge  myself  to  any- 
thing more.  Must  everything  be 
changed  between  us  ?  Shall  I  be 
obliged  to  put  a  constraint  upon  my- 
self, to  be  reserved,  to  treat  you  as  a 
young  man  with  whom  one  counts 
her  words  and  even  her  glances,  that 
she  may  not  seem  to  act  coquettishly 
or  foolishly  ?  You  know  well  that  I 
wish  to  remain  free,  and  that,  on  that 
account,  I  must  not  suffer  myself  to 
love.  If  you  are  my  friend,  you  will 
not  enter  on  a  contest  which  has 
always  terrified  me  and  put  me  to 
flight.  You  do  not  wish  to  spoil  a 
happiness  that  I  have  gained  with  so 
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much  difficiQly,  after  troubles  and 
misfortunes  of  which  you  have  no 
idea?" 

I  was  governed  by  her.  I  swore 
to  her  that  I  would  always  be  her 
brotherly  associate,  and  that  she 
should  not  have  to  protect  herself 
from  my  besiegings.  I  did  not  think 
to  accuse  her  of  coldness  or  selfish- 
ness, although  the  fact  might  have 
appeared  patent  to  me,  since  she  was 
not  in  love  with  another,  or  overcome 
that  love  that  she  might  not  under- 
go its  consequences. 

L&)n  was  pleased  with  me  also, 
and  he  told  me  so  with  effusion. 
Engine  overwhelmed  me  with  caress- 
es, Anna  began  to  admire  me  as  a 
hero,  Lambesq  detested  me  more, 
Uttle  Marco  conceived  an  infatuation 
for  me,  and  made  himself  my  shadow. 
Purpurin,  wishing  to  testify  his  es- 
teem, called  me  M.  de  Lawrence ; 
Moranbois,  while  c(Mitinuing  to  treat 
me  roughly,  ceased  to  call  me  bump- 
kin. The  lowest  employee  of  the 
theatre  believed  himself  ennobled  by 
my  glory ;  in  one  day  I  had  become 
the  lion  of  the  troupe. 

They  soon  began  to  discuss  the 
event  in  the  city.  The  regiment  ac- 
knowledged as  little  as  i)ossible  the 
rude  l&sson,  given  by  a  strolling 
player  to  an  oflScer.  Vachard  was 
neither  loved  nor  respected ;  but 
although  at  heart  their  sympathies 
were  with  me  and  not  with  him,  the 
esprit  de  corps  did  not  allow  them 
to  take  my  part,  and  some  of  them 
spoke  of  a  chance  thrust  on  my  side, 
followed  by  an  awkward  one.  The 
civilians  did  not  consent  that  I 
should  play  so  insignificant  a  rdle, 
and  in  the  coffee-houses  there  were 


tolerably  sharp  arguments  concerning 
me.  The  soldier  loves  the  actor, 
without  whom  he  would  perish  of 
ennui  in  the  barracks,  but  he  does 
not  like  to  have  a  p^kin  *  an  adept 
with  the  sword;  while  cunong  the 
civilians  they  were  delighted  to  see 
a  p^Idn  of  the  lowest  rank,  that  is, 
an  actor,  cope  with  military  bul- 


In  higher  circles,  at  the  prefection 
at  the  general's,  and  in  the  city  draw- 
ing-rooms, they  were  excited,  they 
questioned  and  commented ;  the  ul- 
tra respectable  people  were  scandal- 
ized at  the  ardor  with  which  over- 
hasty  young  spirits  extolled  me,  to 
such  a  degree  that  Bellamare,  acute 
and  prudent  as  experience,  assembled 
us  on  the  eve  of  the  advertised  per- 
formance, and  said  to  us  with  his 
accustomed  playfidness:  — 

"My  little  children,  we  have 
gathered  palms  of  glory  in  this  good 
town;  but  mihtary  gloiy  is  denied 
the  artist,  and  from  various  intelli- 
gence that  I  have  received,  it  seems 
that  we  bid  fair  to  have  a  dis- 
turbance to-morrow  evening  in  the 
parterre  and  even  in  the  orchestra 
We  shall  serve  as  a  pretext  for 
antipathies  or  ill-feeling  of  which  we 
are  ignorant,  but  for  which  the  ad- 
ministration or  public  opinion  would 
hold  us  responsible.  The  surest  way 
is  to  paste  a  slip  across  the  poster, 
and  to  secure  our  second-class  car- 
riage for  this  evening.  Our  persons 
absent,  our  glory  will  remain  tlntar- 
nished  by  the  fisticuffs  which  may 
be  forced  to  buffet  apple-cores  to- 
morrow;  for  if  the  artist  has  his 

*  A  name  given  to  ciyilians  bearing  orma 
during  insurrectionB  or  other  diatarbaQoea. 
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devoted  partisans,  the  warrior  has  his 
likewise.  Let  us  make  off,  then,  and 
may  the  gods  of  Olympus,  Apollo, 
and  Mars  protect  us ! " 

"Hurrah  for  Bellamare,  who  is 
always  right!"  cried  Marco;  "but 
hurrah  for  Lawrence  also,  whom  none 
of  us  will  ever  disown!" 

"  Let  us  all  cry  '  Hurrah  for  Law- 
rence ! '  replied  Bellamare.  "  He  is 
our  pride,  all  the  same  ! " 

"You  counted  on  making  money 
here,"  said  I,  "  and  my  laurels  cost 
you  dearer  than  they  are  worth." 

"My  son,"  he  replied,  "money 
always  comes  to  him  who  knows 
how  to  wait  for  it ;  and  if  it  never 
comes,  honor  is  more  precious." 

Before  leaving,  I  wished  to  obtain 
some  further  news  of  Vachard,  and 
I  hastened  to  his  house.  The  Baron 
himself  received  me  in  the  dining- 
room,  where  his  breakfast  was  served, 
and  where,  without  recognizing  me, 
so  absent-minded  was  he,  he  offered 
me  a  chair.  I  thanked  him,  and  was 
about  to  withdraw,  when  he  remem- 
bered me. 

"  Ah  !  very  well ! "  said  he ;  "  it 
is  you  who  —  fu  —  fu  —  yot  who 
have  nearly  killed  my  —  fu —  fu  — 
You  regret  it;  very  well — fu — fa — 
An  absurd  quarrel,  very  unfortunate, 
very  imfortimate!  But  what  could 
he  do?  A  soldier — fu  —  fu  —  is 
obliged  to  be  hasty,  and  you  had 
taken  away  his  —  fu  —  fu  —  his 
mistress  —  " 

I  felt  that  the  blood  mounted  to 
my  head,  and  that  I  was  ready  to 
quarrel  with  the  Baron  for  having 
believed,  and  persisting  in  believing, 
his  brother's  impudent  lie. 

"  How  is  he  ? "  I  broke  in  precipi- 


tately ;  " I  have  nothing  else  to  hear; 
do  you  hope  to  save  him?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  fu  —  fii  —  we  have 
hopes.* 

"  Ah  well,  when  he  is  recovered, 
have  the  kindness  to  tell  bmi  that 
I  did  not  wish  to  quit  the  country, 
without  leaving  him  my  address, 
in   case  he  should  wish  to  repeat 


it." 

And  I  gave  him  the  name  and 
address  of  my  father,  which  he  took 
and  examined  with  a  stupid  air, 
saying :  "  Repeat  it  ?—  but  no  !  — 
Why  ?  repeat  it  with  whom  ?  Law- 
rence, fu  —  fu  —  nurseryman  and 
kitchen-gaixlener,  that  is  not  you  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  father ! " 

"  You  are  not  a  gentleman,  then  ? 
They  said  fu  —  fu  —  that  you  were 
of  good  family ! " 

"I  am  of  good  family,  with  all 
deference  to  you." 

"  Then,  —  don't  understand  —  " 

And  his  stupefaction  found  vent 
in  a  humming  so  prolonged,  that  I 
profited  by  it  to  shrug  my  shoulders 
and  retire. 

Before  the  door  I  encountered  one 
of  the  lieutenants  who  had  been  my 
accomplice  at  the  regatta,  and  he 
detained  me  to  chat  about  my  duel 
for  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  was  on  - 
the  point  of  leaving  him,  having 
bidden  him  adieu,  when  we  heard  a 
strange  and  mysterious  duet  issue 
from  the  apartment  on  the  ground- 
floor;  it  was  the  whistling  of  two 
persons,  who  seemed  to  repeat  a 
lesson,  sometimes  replying  to  each 
other,  and  sometimes  joining  in  con- 
cert 

"The  Captain  is  out  of  <3anger," 
said  the  young  officer  to  me;  "he 
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whistles  with  his  brother;  I  recog- 
nize his  fu  fvJ' 

**  How  !  you  are  sure  ?  Day  be- 
fore yesterday  he  was  as  good  as 
dead,  and  to-day  he  hums  ? " 

"  It  is  even  so.  When  he  was 
tiiree  quarters  dead  he  whistled 
mentally,  I  '11  be  bound ;  and  when 
he  is  really  dead  he  will  whistle  in 
eternity." 

"  But  in  his  present  condition  his 
idiot  of  a  brother,  instead  of  exciting 
him,  ought  to  keep  him  quiet ! " 

"  If  you  believe  that  either  of  them 
knows  what  he  is  about,  you  attrib- 
ute more  sense  to  them  than  they 
ever  had.  This  muffled  imitation  of 
a  flute,  this  collection  of  musical 
scraps,  has  been  given  them  by 
Providence,  to  conceal  from  their 
own  eyes,  and  to  reveal  to  those  of 
others,  the  absolute  emptiness  of 
their  minds." 

It  was  thiis  that  I  separated  from 
the  Vachard  whom  I  had  run  through, 
but  who  has  never  sought  his  re- 


venge. 


Now,  monsieur,  I  shall  soon  ar- 
rive at  the  principal  events  of  my 
recital,  and  I  will  pass  over  in  si- 
lence that  mass  of  adventures,  disa- 
greeable or  ludicrous,  which  occur 
daily  in  the  life  of  travellers,  in  that 
of  actors  more  particularly.  Of  all 
nomads,  we  observe  the  closest  and 
laugh  the  most  at  human  life,  be- 
cause we  seek  everywhere  for  types 
to  reproduce  and  exaggerate.  Every 
ridiculous  or  eccentric  person  is  a 
model  who  unwittingly  poses  for 
us.  Comedians  find  an  ample  and 
continual  harvest  to  reap.  Serious 
actors,  especially  the  lovers,  are  less 
llavpred.    They  can  study   manner, 


expression,  costume,  and  accent ;  but 
they  very  seldom  have  an  opportu- 
nity (if  they  ever  have  it)  of  seeing 
acted  and  of  hearing  spoken  the 
passion  which  they  desire  to  express 
with  charm  or  energy.  One  circum- 
stance in  their  favor,  however,  is  that 
they  are  generally  endowed  with 
very  little  intelligence,  and  are  con- 
tent with  attitudes  and  intonations 
stereotyped  and  learned  by  heart. 
Unfortunately  for  me,  I  had  a  little 
good  sense  and  reflection,  and  I 
found  this  fashion  of  speaking  like 
everybody  else  a  mere  jugglery  of 
all  serious  work  and  true  inspiration. 
I  told  my  trouble  to  BeUamare. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  answered ;  "  I 
can  only  teach  you  the  notes  with 
which  one  can  repeat  his  playing, 
when  he  cannot  grasp  the  chord. 
Each  person  should  express  accord- 
ing to  his  own  nature,  and  tlie  great 
artists  are  those  who  are  all  powerful 
in  themselves.  Know  yourself,  try 
yourself,  and  risk  yourself." 

I  made  vain  efforts.  I  was  filled 
with  passion,  but  I  could  express  it 
on  the  stage  no  more  than  in  real 
life.  This  necessity  of  concealing 
love  from  her  who  inspired  it  was, 
perhaps,  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  my 
will,  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  my- 
self I  could  not  find  in  fiction  the 
accent  which  my  inmost  emotion 
wanted.  At  Beaugeucy,  where  I 
made  ray  second  essay,  I  did  not  re- 
gain the  spirit  which  had  animated 
me  at  Orleans,  on  the  day  of  my 
duel.  I  was,  according  to  my  com- 
rades, very  good,  that  is  to  say, 
according  to  myself,  very  mediocre. 
I  had  improved  in  one  respect,  how- 
ever, I  had  rid  myself  of  the  air 
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of  iinpeitinence  or  ennui.  I  acted 
suitably ;  if  my  role  had  a  shade  of 
timidity,  I  rendered  it  naturally ;  in 
short,  I  had  found  the  air  which  be- 
came my  age  and  my  character.  I 
had  grown  supportable,  but  I  must 
remain  insignificant ;  and  the  worst 
of  the  matter,  was  that  Bellamare 
was  satisfied  with  it,  and  all  my  com- 
panions sided  with  him.  They  loved 
me  ;  they  had  begun  to  love  me  too 
well,  to  ask  me  only  to  stay  with 
them,  and  not  to  see  my  faults. 

This  was  also  Imp^ria's  frame  of 
mind.  I  was  too  handsome,  she  de- 
clared, to  displease  the  public.  I  was 
too  good  and  too  amiable  for  the  com- 
pany to  be  able  to  dispense  with  me. 

As  to  the  present,  my  object  was 
attained.  I  liad  dreamed  only  of 
living  near  her,  without  being  disa- 
greeable to  her ;  but  as  regarded  the 
future,  I  saw  not  the  slightest  pros- 
pect of  the  fortune  or  renown  which 
would  have  permitted  me  to  aspire 
to  be  her  support,  and  I  must  live 
on,  from  day  to  day,  very  gay,  very 
spoiled,  very  happy,  and  at  heart 
very  hopeless. 

On  leaving  Beaugency  a  very  ro- 
mantic adventure  happened  to  me, 
which  left  its  trace  upon  my  life.  I 
can  relate  it  to  you,  without  com- 
promising any  one,  as  you  will  see. 

We  were  to  go  on  to  Tours,  with- 
out stopping  at  Blois,  where  another 
company  was  in  operation  at  that 
time.  lAon  asked  Bellamare  if  he 
was  willing  to  leave  him  in  that 
town  for  a  day  or  two.  He  had  a 
friend  there,  who  urged  him  to  spend 
twenty-four  hours  with  him.  Bella- 
mare replied  that  he  could  refuse 
nothing  to  so  devoted  a  pensionnaire, 


and  that,  besides,  he  also  counted  an 
stopping  at  Blois.  Imp^ria  asked  te 
pass  the  night  at  the  hotel,  to  take 
care  of  Anna,  who  had  found  herself 
quite  seriously  indisposed  on  leaving 
Beaugency,  emd  needed  a  little  rest. 

The  remainder  of  the  troupe  con- 
tinued on  their  way  toward  Tours, 
under  the  direction  of  Moranboia. 
Bellamare  installed  himself  with  the 
two  young  actresses,  in  a  hotel  of  the 
lower  town ;  and  L^on  insisted  on  my 
taking  up  my  quarters  with  him  at 
the  house  of  his  friend,  who  would 
be  pleased  to  know  me  and  to  enter- 
tain me.  I  accepted  on  condition 
that  I  shoidd  go  there  after  the  per- 
formance, and  that  he  should  not  pre- 
sent me  to  his  friend  until  the  next 
morning ;  Bellamare  had  allowed  me 
also  twenty-four  hours'  leisure. 

"  Do  not  stand  on  ceremony,"  L^on 
said  to  me ;  "  my  friend  is  a  bache- 
lor, and  you  will  be  perfectly  free  at 
his  house.  At  any  hour  of  the  night 
that  you  present  yourself  with  your 
valise,  the  concierge  will  admit  you 
and  show  you  to  your  room.  I  will 
warn  him,  and  he  \^ill  expect  you 
without  waiting  for  you." 

He  gave  me  the  address,  and  some 
directions,  after  which  he  left  me 
1  was  curious  to  see  the  acting  of 
the  troupe  that  occupied  the  town, 
and  to  know  if  other  provincial  lov- 
ers were  better  or  worse  than  I. 
They  were  worse,  which  was  little 
consolation.  During  the  perform- 
ance a  fearful  storm  swept  over  the 
town,  and  it  was  still  raining  in 
torrents  when  we  left  the  theatre 
amid  a  great  confusion  of  carriages 
and  umbrellas. 

In  the  lobby  of  the  theatre  I  met 
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a  yoxtng  artist  whom  I  had  known 
Bomewhat  at  Paris,  and  who  took  me 
to  a  neighboring  caf6  to  await  the 
end  of  the  shower.  He  even  offered 
to  share  his  room  with  me,  which 
was  very  near  the  theatre,  and  tried 
to  dissuade  me  from  seeking  my 
lodging  in  the  old  town  behind  the 
hill,  in  the  lost  quarters,  as  he  said, 
where  it  would  be  very  difl&cult  to 
direct  me.  I  feared  lest  Ldon,  de- 
spite his  promise,  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  await  me,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  sky  had  grown  a  Uttle  clearer,  I 
hastened  in  search  of  No.  23  of  the 
street  specified,  whose  name,  with 
your  permission,  I  will  not  speak. 

I  was  indeed  compelled  to  search 
for  some  time,  to  ascend  I  know  not 
how  many  perpendicular  flights  of 
steps,  to  descend  several  others,  and 
find  my  way  at  random  in  the  pic- 
turesque, narrow,  sombre,  and  com- 
pletely deserted  streets.  The  clock 
on  an  old  church  was  striking  one  in 
the  morning,  when  I  at  last  ascer- 
tained that  I  was  in  the  wished-for 
street,  before  the  door  of  No.  23. 
Was  it  really  23  ?  Was  it  not  25  ? 
I  was  about  to  ring,  when  a  wicket 
was  opened  as  if  some  one  had  heard 
me  coming.  Some  one  looked  out  at 
me ;  the  door  also  was  opened,  and 
an  old  servant,  whose  face  even  I 
did  not  see,  asked  me,  in  a  low  voice, 
''Is  it  you?" 

"  It  is  I,  certainly,"  I  replied ;  "  the 
ftiend  whom  they  expect." 

"  Hush  I  hush  ! "  she  answered  ; 
«  follow  me." 

I  thought  that  everybody  was 
asleep,  or  that  there  was  some  one 
sick  in  the  house,  and  I  followed  my 
guide  on  tiptoe.    She  wore  list  shoes, 


and  walked  like  a  phantom,  her  face 
veiled  by  her  white  cap.  I  ascended 
after  her  a  winding  staircase  of  the 
renaissance  style,  dimly  lighted  by 
a  night-lamp,  but  seemingly  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship.  I  was  in  one 
of  those  ancient,well-preserved  houses 
which  form  the  interest  and  orna- 
ment of  provincial  towns,  —  of  Blois 
in  particular.  At  the  first  landing 
the  old  woman  paused,  opened  a  door 
with  a  delicately  wrought  lock,  and 
said  to  me,  *'  Enter,  and  above  all  do 
not  go  out." 

"  Never  ? "  said  I,  laughing. 

"Hush!  hush!"  she  replied  with 
a  fearful  tone,  placing  one  finger  on 
her  lips. 

Then  I  saw  her  pale  and  austere 
face,  which  appeared  fantastic  to  me, 
and  which  faded  into  the  shadow  of 
the  staircase  like  a  dream. 

"  Evidently,"  thought  I,  "  there  is 
in  this  charming  mansion  a  person 
at  the  point  of  death.  Tliis  will  not 
be  cheerful,  but  perhaps  I  may  be  of 
some  assistance  to  L^on  at  this  pain- 
ful moment" 

And  I  penetrated  into  an  apart- 
ment delicious  in  form,  carving,  and 
furniture.  I  reckoned  on  finding 
L^on  there.  I  stepped  noiselessly 
across  an  antechamber  which  pre- 
ceded a  delightful  drawing-room,  or 
rather  boudoir,  where  there  was  a . 
fire,  an  agreeable  precaution  in  this 
stormy  weather,  which  had  drenched 
and  chilled  me;  wax  tapers  burned 
in  the  candelabra,  two  great  arm- 
chairs of  rare  design  occupied  \hs^ 
chimney-comers  ;  but  their  cushions 
of  Tours  brocade,  fresh  and  rounded, 
did  not  indicate  that  any  one  had  sat 
there  recently.    The  rich  furniture, 
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airanged  with  scrupulous  care,  had 
the  appearance  of  a  residence  long 
unoccupied.  The  lustre  flashed  its 
crystals  discreetly,  beneath  a  cover- 
ing of  silver  gauze.  The  lace  ruffles 
and  covers  on  the  arm-chairs  were 
irreproachably  white  and  stifl:  Two 
pretty  glass  cupboards  containing, 
one  Cliinese  knick-knacks,  the  other 
little  ornaments  of  old  Saxony  ware, 
were  closed  and  locked.  There  was 
a  work-table,  denoting  a  woman's  so- 
journ, whether  transient  or  perma- 
nent ;  but  this  piece  of  furniture  was 
empty,  not  a  particle  of  thread  or 
silk  remained  attached  to  its  velvet 
lining. 

At  the  back  of  the  boudoir  I  saw 
a  tapestry  curtain  which  faced  the 
chimney-piece,  and  which  I  lifted 
cautiously.  Nothing  but  obscurity 
and  silence.  I  took  a  taper,  and 
penetrated  into  the  most  delicious 
sleeping-room  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
It  was  blue,  all  hung  with  azure  silk 
damask  finished  with  fringes  of  white 
silk.  A  bed,  white  and  gold,  with 
fringed  canopy  and  ample  curtains 
of  the  same  color  and  material  as  the 
hangings,  occupied,  like  a  monument, 
nearly  one  whole  side  of  the  cham- 
ber, which  was  not  large,  but  was 
very  lofty.  Opposite  the  bed  a 
mantel-piece  of  white  marble,  em- 
bossed with  gilded  copper,  supported 
a  timepiece  in  the  Louis  XVI.  style, 
and  of  rare  elegance ;  candlesticks 
with  three  branches,  white  and  gold, 
like  the  clock ;  and  two  white  marble 
Loves,  which  must  have  been  the 
work  of  some  quaint  and  skilful 
master.  A  commode,  a  secretary, 
and  4taghre8  of  rosewood,  with  me- 
dallions of  old  Sevres,  a  little  sofa  of 


Chinese  satin,  two  or  three  arm-cbaiiB 
marvellously  embroidered  by  hand, 
a  red-brown  carpet,  sprinkled   over 
with  delicate  sprajrs,  a  Venetian  mir- 
ror in  its  frame  of  diamonded  flo\>r- 
ers,  two  large  pastels  representing 
beautiful  ladies,  very  decolletSe,  and 
who  had  a  right  to  be  so ;  I  know 
not  what  beside ;  exquisite  nothings 
placed  on    all    the  brackets;  —  all 
marked  the  sleeping-room  of  a  wo- 
man, wealthy,  artistic,  fastidious,  and 
elegant,  —  voluptuous,  perhaps. 

When  I  had  made  the  inventory 
of  this  too  comfortable  asylum,  I 
wondered  if  it  had  really  been  des- 
tined for  me,  and  if  the  old  house- 
keeper had  not  conmiitted  the  mon- 
strous blunder  of  introducing  me  there 
in  the  place  of  some  marchioness. 

Then  I  remembered  that  L^on  had 
wealthy  parents,  that  he  had  lived 
in  the  aristocratic  world,  and  bad 
friends  in  high  life,  and  that  the  one 
whose  hospitality  I  was  receiving, 
being  a  bachelor  and  independent, 
there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  his 
having  fitted  up  a  fine  apartment  in 
his  elegant  mansion  for  the  use  of 
some  extravagant  mistress,  or  some 
person  of  higher  station,  who  came 
occasionally  to  his  house  for  a  mys- 
terious rendezvous. 

But  why  the  dense  had  they  thus 
honored  a  poor  strolling  player, 
drenched  and  muddy,  who  would 
have  been  contented  with  a  cross- 
bed  in  an  attic,  without  descending 
from  his  usual  habits  ?  It  seemed 
to  me  like  an  ironical  magnificence 
Had  they  no  more  modest  lodging  to 
offer  a  modest  visitor  in  this  princely 
house  ?  Was  it  the  apartment  es- 
pecially designed  for  Mends?     In 
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Umt  case  L^on  should  occupy  it, 
and  I  began  to  look  about  for  a 
second  sleeping-room  locked  with 
the  same  key. 

There  was  none.  I  resolved  to 
install  myself  there  gayly,  convinced 
that  I  should  discover  next  day  that 
the  housekeeper  had  lost  her  wits. 
It  was  her  affair,  and  not  mine:  I 
was  weary,  I  was  cold,  and  my  slight 
wound  was  somewhat  painful,  and 
my  first  astonishment  giving  place 
to  the  need  of  rest  and  sleep,  I  seated 
myself  on  the  sofa,  touched  a  match 
to  the  pile  of  kindlings  heaped  up  in 
the  fireplace,  and  began  to  take  off 
my  shoes,  whose  dusty-white  prints 
I  was  ashamed  to  leave  upon  the 
carpet 

While  regarding  the  reflection  of 
the  bed  in  the  Venetian  mirror,  in- 
clined toward  me,  I  noticed  that  the 
silk  counterpane  had  not  been  turned 
back,  and  there  was  nothing  to  in- 
dicate that  this  handsome  couch  was 
not  merely  for  ornament.     I  raised 
the  folds  of  damask,  and  perceived 
that  there  were  neither  sheets   nor 
blankets  on  the   mattress  of  white 
satin.    Tliis  made  me  consider  again. 
Evidently  this  luxurious  lodging  had 
not  been  designed  for  me,  or  surely 
there  was  a  more  modest  bed  some- 
where  within   the  reach  of  simple 
mortals.     In   vain   I  sought   for  it. 
Nothing  in  the  dressing-closets ;  no 
alcove  hidden  in  the  wall ;  nothing 
to  lie  down  on,  unless  the  normal 
occupant  of  the  blue  room  was  a  tiny 
lady  capable  of  compressing  herself 
within  the  limits  of  the  little  Chinese 
satin  sofa    But  as  I  already  measured 
five  feet  five  inches  in  height,  there 
was  no  hope  for  me,  even  if  I  occupied 


the  whole  of  it,  and  I  resigned  my- 
self, at  first,  to  sleeping  in  a  sitting 
posture;  but  after  five  minutes  I 
was  too  warm,  and  stretched  myself 
out  on  the  carpet,  in  the  middle  of 
the  chamber;  five  minutes  later  I 
was  too  cold.  Decidedly,  my  scratch 
made  me  a  little  feverish ;  I  found 
that  Leon's  proffered  hospitality  was 
a  sorry  jest,  and  forbidding  me  to 
leave  the  apartment  appeared  to  me 
like  the  transparent  stamp  of  a  hoax. 
StiU,  L^on  was  not  facetious.  So 
absolute  a  silence  reigned  through- 
out the  house,  that  one  would  have 
thought  it  deserted.  The  same  si- 
lence in  the  street  The  moon  now 
fully  lighted  up  this  sloping  road, 
which  descended  in  windings,  bor- 
dered by  walls  overhung  by  wide- 
branched  trees.  The  gardens  were 
interspersed  here  and  there  by  hous- 
es, which  seemed  to  grow  smaller 
and  smaller,  by  reason  of  the  declivi- 
ty ;  there  was  no  chance  at  night  to 
distinguish  between  ancient  hotels 
and  modern  villas,  our  age  not  hav- 
ing invented  a  characteristic  archi- 
tecture. 

I  dared  not  open  the  window,  for 
I  might  still  suppose  that^  there  was 
the  precious  sleep  of  illness  to  be 
regarded.  But  I  saw  very  distinctly 
through  the  blue  glass,  and  the  pic- 
ture I  contemplated  received  a  fan- 
tastic brightness  from  it,  like  that  of 
an  operatic  moonlight.  There  were 
no  shutters,  the  renaissance  windows 
being  in  prismatic  cross-bars.  The 
lindens,  all  in  blossom,  lifted  their 
great  round  heads  above  the  wall  in 
front ;  a  little  farther  off,  a  vine-clad 
arbor  was  supported  by  pilasters  on 
a  terrace ;  on  the  right,  a  little  struc- 
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ture,  which  might  be  a  porter's  lodge, 
resembled  an  antique  tomb.  I  know 
not  why  this  empty,  silent  street, 
with  its  low  edifices,  its  elegant 
forms,  and  its  squares  of  greenery, 
made  me  fancy  how  a  suburb  of 
Pompeii  or  a  part  of  Tusculum 
must  once  have  looked,  seen  in  the 
gray  of  the  morning.  As  a  distant 
clock  was  striking  half  past  one  I 
decided  to  roll  myself  in  my  trav- 
elling-blanket, and  stretch  myself 
upon  the  satin  mattress,  drawing  over 
me  the  vast  counterpane,  by  which 
means  I  found  myself  most  comfort- 
ably established,  and  fell  speedily 
into  that  agreeable  wandering  which 
precedes  a  sweet  sleep. 

It  was  the  firat  time  in  my  life 
that  I  had  occupied  so  rich  and  so 
downy  a  couch;  it  would  probably 
be  the  last;  I  was  not  sorry  to  inhale 
the  perfume  of  this  elegant  wealth 
and  refined  taste.  The  fire  continued 
to  crackle,  and  to  cast  great  waves 
of  light  over  the  pictures,  furniture, 
and  ceiling,  which  last  was  painted 
to  simulate  light  clouds  upon  a  rosy 
sky.  Gradually  the  fire  died  down, 
and  clothed  the  whole  with  a  soft  and 
luminous  atmosphere,  which  must 
have  resembled  the  famous  azure 
grotto.  I  asked  myself  if  the  influ- 
ence of  some  kindred  association 
might  not  have  caused  my  dream. 
I  recalled  the  farm-house  where  I 
had  grown  up ;  the  great  family-room 
with  rough  beams  for  a  ceiling, 
whence  hung  clusters  of  shining 
oiiions  and  scarlet  tomatoes  by  way 
of  lustres;  the  walls  covered  with 
stew-pans  and  basins  of  gleaming 
copper;  the  noises  which  broke  in 
upon  my  first  sleep ;  the  rocking  of 


the  children's  cradles ;  the  dogs  that 
baxked  in  the  court-yard,  when  the 
oxen  stirred  in  the  stable,  or  when 
a  distant  wagoner  passed  by,  whcNse 
heavy  cart  crushed  the  giuvel  in 
regular  cadence,  and  whose  horses 
walking  with  equal  step  onade  the 
bells  on  their  collars  sing  do  fa  do  re 
mi  do.  Again  I  saw  my  mother, 
and  the  three  poor  children,  younger 
than  myself,  who  died  in  the  same 
year ;  my  father,  still  young,  putting 
me  to  bed,  while  my  mother  nursed 
the  laat-bom  and  drawing  over  my 
face  the  great  rough  linen  sheet, 
which  would  prevent  me  from  being 
disturbed  by  flies  that  might  be  ear- 
lier astir  th£Ln  I. 

"  Here,*'  thought  I,  "  there  are  no 
flies,  but  there  are  no  sheets." 

And  I  wondered  naively  if  it  was 
the  custom  of  grandees  to  do  without 
them.  At  every  question  that  I  asked 
myself  I  felt  the  heaviness  of  sleep, 
which  replied  with  supreme  uncon- 
cern, "  What  matter  ? "  A  clear  and 
silvery  sound  awoke  me;  it  was 
the  voice  of  a  nightingale,  perched 
in  the  garden  opposite,  which  came 
to  me  through  the  glass  and  the  cur- 
tains with  a  slender  ray  of  moonlight. 
I  said  to  myself  that  the  bird,  an 
eloquent  artist,  without  taking  any 
trouble,  and  without  fear  of  failure, 
a  satisfied  lover  and  accepted  pro- 
tector, was  happier  on  his  branch 
than  I  upon  the  satin  and  the  down ; 
and  I  slept  again  profoundly,  so  pro- 
foundly that  I  did  not  hear  some  one 
enter  the  next  room,  and  was  aroused 
only  by  a  noise  of  tongs  with  which 
the  drawing-room  fire  was  being 
stirred 

Some  sudden   insight   restrained 
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me  from    calling  out,  "L6on,  is  it 
you  ? "    Had  I  slept  long  ?    My  fire 
was  burned  out ;  the  moon  now  shone 
before   my    window,  one  of  whose 
curtains  I  had  left  a  little  raised.    I 
q)rang  up  and  walked  noiselessly  to 
the  tapestry   door,  which  separated 
me  from  the  boudoir,  and  which  I 
drew  aside  a  hair's  breadth  to  take 
a  cautious  survey.     My  anticipation 
was  realized     A  woman  of  elegant 
appearance,  richly  dressed  in  black, 
and  wearing  a  lace  veil,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  apartment.     Was  it 
ttie  marchioness  of  my  expectations  ? 
It  was  impossible  for  me  to  see  her 
&ce,  which  was   turned  aside  from 
the   mantel-piece,   and  was  not  re- 
flected   by   the   mirror,  placed  very 
high,  to  agree  with  its  surroundings  ; 
but  through  the  black  lace  I  distin- 
guished  a   head  of  splendid   blond 
hair,  and  a  magnificent  neck.     The 
figure  was  supple,  slight  without  be- 
ing fragile,  the  movements  youthful, 
confident,  and  graceful.     I  perceived 
all  this,  for  she  raised  her  arm  to  ex- 
tinguish the  tapers,  still  burning  in 
the  candelabra;  she  drew  one  arm- 
chair   from     the     chimney-corner, 
brought  the  other  nearer,  and  put  a 
cushion  under  her  feet     The  only 
illumination  now  was  that  of  a  sin- 
gle taper,  overshadowed  by  a  little 
blue  capital.   She  seated  herself  with 
a  weary  air,  and  disappeared  in  the 
depths  of  the  great  arm-chair,  leav- 
ing in  sight  only  the  silhouette  of 
her  charming  foot  before  the  fire. 
A  little   Russia  leather  bag  and  a 
large  travelling- wrap  of  English  wa- 
terproof cloth   were  placed  on  the 
round  table.     No  other  package,  no 
waiting-maid,    no    member    of   the 


household,  taking  the  trouble  to  re- 
ceive her.  Evidently,  it  was  an  in- 
timate friend,  with  whom  they  used 
no  ceremony,  to  whom  they  had  said 
as  to  me,  "  Come  when  you  please, 
you  will  trouble  no  one,  and  no  one 
will  trouble  himself."  Some  near 
relative  of  the  master,  a  sister  per- 
haps ?  A  mistress  ;  certainly  not,  he 
would  not  have  left  her  alone. 

Whoever  she  was,  she  was  there, 
she  was  cold,  she  followed  my  ex- 
ample and  warmed  herself  before 
going  to  bed.  What  would  she 
think  of  that  bed  without  sheets  or 
blankets;  which  had  puzzled  me  so 
much  ?  That  was  not  my  concern ; 
but  what  caused  me  a  very  serious 
perplexity  was  the  other  surprise 
that  awaited  her,  —  that  of  finding  a 
previous  occupant  in  this  blue  cham- 
ber on  which  she  seemed  to  count 
implicitly,  since  she  did  not  take  the 
pains  to  examine  it  in  advance,  as  I 
had  done. 

One  does  not  think  to  profit  by 
such  a  situation  when  one  is  twenty, 
and  bears  with  him  all  the  bashful- 
ness  and  modesty  of  an  ideal  love. 
I  felt  only  dread  of  the  approaching 
scene  ;  the  shrieks  of  the  woman  be- 
lieving in  an  ambush,  the  absurdity 
of  my  apparent  boldness,  the  arous- 
ing of  my  host,  hastening  in  the  di- 
rection of  her  cries,  the  laughter  or 
reproaches,  who  could  tell  ?  A  ridic- 
ulous situation  for  me,  painful  for 
the  lady,  embarrassing  for  the  master 
of  the  house.  In  an  instant  I  turned 
over  in  my  dizzy  head  all  the  means 
of  escaping  without  exposure ;  to 
retreat  by  the  window  was  danger- 
ous, but  possible ;  only  it  must  be 
opened,  this  window,  and  the  lady 
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would  cry, "  Thieves  ! "  It  would  be 
still  worse  if  I  concealed  myself  un- 
der the  bed  or  in  the  curtains.  I 
had  had  leisure  to  ascertain  that 
there  was  no  egress  from  the  dress- 
ing-closet. I  could  arrive  at  only 
one  decision,  which  was  to  show  my- 
self at  once,  and  explain  all  immedi- 
ately, hastening  to  yield  the  place  to 
her.  This  was  what  I  was  about  to 
do,  and  was  preparing  for  it,  when  the 
lady  started  at  the  sound  of  a  foot- 
step coming  from  the  anteroom,  and 
ran  to  meet  the  new  arrival  I  prof- 
ited by  this  diversion  to  rearrange 
the  bed,  to  take  my  travelling-bag 
and  blanket,  and  put  on  my  shoes 
again,  that  I  might  not  be  surprised 
in  the  very  act  of  house-breaking. 

I  had  not  yet  finished  these  speedy 
preparations,  and  was  stiU  seated  on 
the  sofa,  drawing  on  my  boots  with 
a  nervous  hand,  when  I  heard  in  the 
boudoir  the  sound  of  a  voice  too  pe- 
culiar to  leave  me  in  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  it  was  the  voice  of  Bellamare. 
While  complicating  the  problem  still 
further,  this  unlooked-for  circum- 
stance reassured  me.  The  lady,  not 
finding  herself  alone  with  me,  would 
have  no  fear,  and  on  my  side,  I 
knew  that  Bellamare  would  explain 
my  presence  so  quickly  and  so  well, 
that  there  would  not  be  a  moment's 
suspicion  of  the  purity  of  my  inten- 
tions. Besides,  who  knew  if  this 
person  meant  to  stay,  and  if  this 
were  not  merely  a  business  appoint- 
ment? Theatricar  affairs  are  some- 
times conducted  with  the  most  cau- 
tious secrecy.  I  resolved  to  await 
the  end  of  the  overture  and  not  to 
listen  ;  but  the  silence  about  us  was 
<)o    profound,    and    the    wainscoted 


boudoir  so  resonant,  that,  in  spits  of 
the  care  the  lady  took  to  subdue  her 
voice,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
lose  a  word  of  the  dialogue,  which  I 
will  try  to  give  you,  word  for  word.  " 

"  You  were  admitted  without  hav- 
ing to  wait,  were  you  not,  Monsieur 
Bellamare  ? " 

"And  without  being  questioned; 
yes,  madame,  with  the  reconmienda- 
tion  not  to  make  a  noise." 

"  Yes,'  on  account  of  the  next 
house.  No.  23,  which  is  occupied  at 
present." 

*'  I  know  it  Two  of  my  actors  are 
staying  there." 

"  Two  ?  ah  heavens !  who  ? " 

"  I  presume  that  you  know  neither 
of  them." 

"  I  know  them  aU.  I  have  fol- 
lowed your  performances  to  Orleans 
and  Beaugency.     Is  it  M.  Ldon  ? 

"Yes,  madame,  L^on  and  Law- 
rence." 

"  What  a  singular  coincidence !  I 
am  so  confused  —  I  do  not  know  if 
I  shall  have  the  courage  to  tell  you, 
now  —  Heavens !  how  extraordinary 
my  conduct  must  seem  to  you  I 
What  an  opinion  you  must  have  of 
me!" 

"  I  am  a  man  who  has  seen  so 
many  extraordinary  things,  that  he 
has  ceased  to  be  astonished  at  any- 
thing ;  and  as  to  my  opinion,  it  ought 
not  to  disturb  you.  I  have  not  the 
honor  of  your  acquaintance  ;  I  know 
neither  your  name  nor  your  condi- 
tion, neither  your  country  nor  your 
residence,  since  you  are  not  at  home 
here  ;  neither  your  age  nor  your  face, 
since  you  conceal  it  from  me  by  a 
veil  I  understood  perfectly  that  it 
concerned  an  affair  of  the  heart,  and 
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did  not  for  a  moment  suppose  you 
were  enamored  of  my  forty  years  and 
sonbumed  visage.  Your  letter  was 
nigent  and  charming.  I  am  kind- 
hearted  and  obliging  ;  I  came.  You 
have  requested  secrecy;  I  make  a 
point  of  justifying  your  confidence. 
So  I  am  here  at  your  service ;  speak ; 
come  to  the  point,  without  fear.  The 
nights  are  short  at  this  season  ;  lose 
no  time,  if  you  fear  to  be  seen  on 
leaving  the  house." 

"  You  seem  so  good  to  me,  and  I 
know  you  to  be  so  delicate,  that  I 
will  take  courage.  I  love  a  young 
man  who  is  a  member  of  your  troupe." 

"  Lawrence  or  Leon  ? " 

"  Lawrence." 

•*  He  deserves  to  be  loved  ;  he  is  a 
brave  and  worthy  fellow." 

*'  I  know  it ;  I  have  obtained  all 
the  information  possible  about  him. 
I  witnessed  his  dShit:  he  pleased 
me.  He  did  not  display  his  talent 
to  advantage  that  evening;  he  was 
confused.  His  face  awoke  my  sym- 
pathy ;  his  voice  went  to  my  heart 
Another  evening  I  saw  him  again, 
and  he  was  admirable ;  he  made  me 
tremble  and  weep.  I  felt  that  I  loved 
him  madly;  but  this  secret  would 
never  have  left  my  heart,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  events  which  followed 
this  performance." 

"The  duel  with  Captain  Va- 
chard?" 

"Precisely.  I  know  this  Va- 
chard  :  he  wished  to  address  me ;  he 
was  ill  received,  for  he  was  inexpres- 
sibly disagreeable  to  me.  Wounded 
by  the  bluntness  of  my  refusal,  he 
slandered  me.  It  is  his  habit ;  he 
is  a  dishonorable  man.  He  then  be- 
came odious  to  me,  although  he  had 


done  me  no  injury.  My  life  is  with- 
out reproach,  I  might  even  say  with- 
out emotion,  and  no  one  who  knew 
me  credited  his  falsehoods ;  but  the 
men  of  the  present  day  have  lost  the 
chivabic  instinct;  and  among  those 
who  were  my  natural  defenders  there 
was  not  one  who  dared  say  to  this 
soldier,  "You  have  lied !"  The  les- 
son he  deserved  must  needs  be  given 
him  in  connection  with  another  wo- 
man, an  actress,  and  by  a  veiy  young 
man.  I  resolved,  from  that  moment, 
to  struggle  no  longer  against  the  pas- 
sion with  which  the  artist  had  in- 
spired me,  and  to  make  his  fortune 
and  his  happiness,  —  if  he  would  con- 
sent ! " 

"  The  dense  !  '  fortune  and  happi- 
ness * ;  when  one  can  unite  those 
two  extremes,  one  always  con- 
sents ! " 

"  Stay  !  It  was  not  for  me  that  he 
fought.  I  have  been  informed  of  all 
the  particulars;  it  was  for  a  com- 
rade, for  this  charming  Imp^ria, 
with  whom  I  should  be  in  love, 
were  I  a  man,  and  whom  I  have 
applauded  since  then  just  the  same, 
and  with  all  my  heart.  I  am  good- 
natured,  and  I  know  how  to  be  just 
If  these  young  people  love  each  oth- 
er, as  it  is  very  possible  and  very 
natural  to  suppose,  keep  my  secret. 
I  have  told  you  nothing ;  and  as  for 
me,  I  will  be  resigned ;  I  will  con- 
quer myself;  I  will  have  hoped 
nothing,  felt  nothing ;  but  if,  as  some 
say,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  be- 
tween them,  if  Lawrence  merely 
wished  to  make  the  dignity  of  the 
artist  respected  in  her,  you  who 
must  know  the  truth,  you  whose 
character  and  reputation  are  of  the 
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greatest  weight  in  my  eyes,  yon  will 
reassure  me,  and  assist  me  in  mak- 
ing myself  known." 

"  The  last  version  is  the  true  one. 
Imp^ria  is  a  person  of  perfect  purity, 
and  even  somewhat  shy.  She  con- 
fides in  me  as  if  I  were  her  father. 
If  Lawrence  had  spoken  of  love  to 
her,  and  if  she  had  loved  him,  she 
would  have  taken  me  for  confidant 
and  adviser.  If  he  had  spoken  of 
love  to  her,  and  she  had  not  re- 
sponded to  it,  she  would,  perhaps, 
have  concealed  it  from  me ;  but  she 
would  have  treated  him  with  cold- 
ness and  distrust,  whereas  I  see  a 
peaceful  and  lively  friendship  exist- 
ing between  them." 

"  You  are  sure,  then,  that  he  does 
not  love  her  ? " 

"  I  think  I  may  be  sure  of  it.  I 
can  ascertain  by  observing  him, 
without  saying  anything,  or  by  ques- 
tioning him  in  your  behalf." 

"In  my  behalf?  O  no,  certain- 
ly not  yet !  You  must  first  know 
who  I  am.  I  am  twenty-four  years 
old ;  I  am  the  daughter  of  an  artist 
who  left  me  some  fortune ;  I  mar- 
ried a  man  of  rank  who  had  none, 
who  did  not  make  me  happy,  and 
who  left  me  a  widow  at  nineteen.  I 
went  to  live  with  my  father  again, 
who  also  died,  last  year,  leaving  me 
alone  in  the  world,  and  since  then  I 
have  lived  in  retirement.  I  am  still 
in  mourning.  I  adored  my  father, 
and  swore  that  if  I  ever  married 
again,  I  would  wed  an  artist,  and 
that  I  would  marry  only  for  love.  I 
have  the  right ;  I  have  the  means,  as 
they  say,  vulgarly;  I  have  twenty 
thousand  francs  a  year,  and  aU  the 
elegant  comfort  that  my  father  knew 


how  to  create  for  himself.  My  hus- 
band did  not  have  time  to  squander 
my  dowry.  So  I  can  choose,  and  I 
have  chosen.  It  is  for  you  to  leaxn 
if  I  am  worthy  of  being  happy  and 
capable  of  being  loved.  Ascertain  ; 
my  name  and  address  are  on  this 
card.  I  fear  no  inquiries.  As  for 
my  person,  you  must  judge  of  that, 
also;  I  remove  my  veil." 

At  this  word,  without  thinking  of 
my  situation,  I  sprang  from  the  sofa, 
which  creaked  feebly,  and  would 
have  betrayed  my  presence,  if  a 
quick  exclamation  from  Bellamare 
liad  not  covered  this  slight  noise. 

"Ah  my  Lady  Countess,"  cried 
he,  after  having  glanced  at  the  card, 
probably,  "you  are  as  beautiful  as 
Lawrence  is  handsome,  and  you 
would  be  very  wrong  to  doubt  your 
omnipotence." 

I  was  behind  the  curtain  ;  I  tried 
to  draw  it  aside ;  my  hand  trem- 
bled; when  I  succeeded  in  ventur- 
ing a  peep,  it  was  too  late ;  the 
accursed  black  veil,  cruelly  thick, 
was  replaced  upon  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  my  Galatea.  I  stayed 
there,  not  daring  to  look  longer,  for, 
if  her  back  was  turned  to  me,  Bella- 
mare, seated  in  the  comer  opposite, 
was  so  situated  that  he  could  see 
the  tapestry  move.  So,  standing  as 
if  petrified,  I  heard  the  remainder 
of  the  dialogue. 

"  I  am  glad  that  my  face  pleases 
you.  Monsieur  Bellamare ;  you  will 
tell  him,  when  the  time  comes,  that 
I  am  not  ugly." 

"  O  the  dense ! "  replied  Bellamare, 
naively,  well  knov;4ng  that  the  spon- 
taneous expression  of  conviction  nev- 
er offends  a  woman;  "you  are  dis- 
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tnctingly  beantifall  Come!  I  will 
do  what  yoa  wish.  I  will  make 
ioqoiries  cautiously." 

•Yes,  very  cautiously,  but  rery 
conscientiously,  I  insist  upon  it ;  and 
iHien  you  are  convinced  that  I  am 
a  serious  person,  who,  after  much 
ennui,  reason,  and  virtue,  has  admit- 


in  your  journey.  Now  that  my 
mind  is  at  rest,  I  shall  wait,  at  my 
country  house,  until  you  write  to  me 
and  tell  me:  'I  have  gained  the 
information  you  desire;  Lawrence's 
heart  is  entirely  free ;  it  is  time  to 
act.'  Then,  in  whatever  place  you 
iiuiy  be,    you  will  see  me    arriva 


ted  into  her  heart  and  head  a  lively  |  Adieu,  and  Heaven  bless  you  for  the 

good  that  you  have  done  me.  I  leave 
in  your  hands  the  care  of  my  honor 
and  my  prida  I  have  your  word, 
Lawrence  shall  know  nothing?" 

"  I  swear  it" 

"Eeirewell  again.  I  am  going 
away  by  the  gardens  behind  the 
house.  This  house  belongs  to  a 
friend  of  mine  who  is  travelling,  and 
must  know  nothing.  A  worthy  wo- 
man, who  was  destitute,  and  whom  I 
have  had  installed  as  guardian  here, 
will  come  directly  to  let  you  out. 
She  is  entirely  devoted  to  me,  and 
will  not  betray  me." 

Bellamare  conducted  the  Countess 
to  the  door  of  the  anteroom  When 
he  returned  to  the  boudoir  he  started 
with  surprise  on  seeing  me  seated  in 
the  place  he  had  just  left. 
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affection  and  a  noble  folly,  you  will 
help  me  to  make  my  hand  accepted 
by  him  whom  I  have  chosen  for  my 
husband." 

"You  know  that  Lawrence  is  at 
most  but  one-and-twenty  ? " 

"  I  know  it." 

^That  his  father  is  a  peasant  ?  " 

*  I  know  it" 

''That   he  loves  the  theatre  pas- 
sionately?" 
I  know  it." 

'Very  welL  I  cannot  teU  you  that 
your  choice  is  reasonable,  according 
to  the  world;  you  have,  yourself, 
passed  sentence  on  it  and  judged  it ; 
you  must  have  foreseen  wJuU  the 
mrld  will  say  aboiU  it  ?" 

"  Perfectly ;  do  you  blame  me  ? " 

"  I  blame  love,  devotion,  courage, 
and  unselfishness !  On  the  contrary, 
I  should  like  to  kneel  before  you,, 
madame,  and  even  to  tell  you  that, 
in  my  opinion,  you  have  taken  the 
path  of  wisdom.  I  have  always  seen 
that  what  is  commonly  called  so 
leads  to  deception  and  regret;  but 
here  is  the  daylight,  I  believe,  and 
I  should  do  well  to  withdraw  —  " 

"No,  no !  Monsieur  Bellamare,  it  is 
I  who  must  retreat  very  quickly,  for 
I  wish  to  take  the  train  that  leaves 
in  an  hour." 

"Do  you  go  to  Tours  ?" 

"No.    I  shall  foUow  you  no  longer 


IIL 

"With  your  permission,"  said  Law- 
rence, "  I  will  interrupt  my  story  for 
a  while.  If  it  has  not  wearied  you,  I 
can  continue  it,  with  as  much  exact- 
ness and  sincerity  as  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  up  to  this  point 
My  reminiscences  are  very  fresh, 
because  they  were  very  simple,  and 
recurred  to  an  exclusive  preoccu- 
pation. After  the  adventure  of  the 
blue  room,  this  preoccupation  was 
divided,  and  I  need  to  find  the  clew 
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to  the  labyrinth,  in  which  I  was,  for 
a  long  time,  lost." 

"That  is  to  say,"  I  remarked  to 
Lawrence,  "  that  you  loved  the  beau- 
tiful Countess  and  the  charming  ac- 
tress at  the  same  time  ?" 

"Yes  and  no,  no  and  yes;  perhaps, 
how  do  I  know  ?  You  will  assist  me 
to  read  my  feelings  clearly.  Would 
you  like  to  walk  a  little  way  ?  I 
am  not  used  to  remaining  so  in  one 
place,  and  thinking  so  long  about 
myself." 

"  Let  us  return  to  the  town,"  said 
I ;  "  share  my  dinner,  and  we  will 
resume  your  recital  this  evening,  or 
to-morrow,  if  you  please." 

He  accepted,  but  on  condition  that 
I  should  go  to  his  father's  house  with 
him,  as  he  had  not  seen  him  during 
the  day,  and  feared  lest  he  might  be 
anxious  about  him.  We  descended 
the  mountain  quickly,  and,  following 
the  rapid  course  of  the  Volpie,  we 
were  soon  upon  the  plain.  Lawrence 
took  me  straight  across  the  magnifi- 
cent meadows,  to  the  faubourg  of  the 
town,  which  was  not  much  more 
squalid  and  ugly  than  the  town 
itself.  Between  two  stately  walls 
of  manure,  we  reached  the  house  and 
grounds  of  Father  Lawrence,  which 
had  nothing  poetical  about  them,  I 
assure  you.  The  absence  of  any  wo- 
man was  perceijtible  in. all  the  details 
of  the  yard  and  the  interior,  for  one 
could  not  apply  the  name  of  woman 
to  the  old  virago  who  was  performing 
her  household  labors,  while  giving  an 
occasional  glance  or  turn  to  the  pot 
upon  the  fire.  The  garden  alone 
was  well  kept,  and  we  found  the 
elder  Lawrence  there  engaged  in 
diffqing  a  bed.     He  was  a  man  of 


seventy,  well  preserved  and  remark- 
ably handsome,  but  without  expres- 
sion and  deaf  as  a  post.  He  could 
exchange  with  his  son  alone  the  few 
ideas  he  seemed  to  have,  for  Law- 
rence replied  to  all  his  questions 
without  raising  his  voice,  and  ac- 
companying his  words  with  a  some- 
what  mysterious  pantomime  arranged 
between  them.  He  understood  that 
I  was  a  friendly  visitor,  and  that  I 
should  fed  much  interest  in  his  v^- 
etables,  for  he  did  not  spare  me  the 
description  of  a  single  root,  and  relat- 
ed minutely,  in  an  incomprehensible 
patois,  the  story  of  all  his  horticultu- 
ral essays.  Unable  to  communicate 
my  impressions  to  him,  I  bore  the 
infliction  patiently,  seeing  Lawrence 
catch  up  the  spade,  and  hastily  com- 
plete the  bed  begun  by  his  father. 

"You  must  pardon  me,"  he  said, 
"I  had  not  done  my  task  to-day, 
and  my  poor  old  man  would  have 
worked  too  much,  for  he  never  com- 
plains, and  often  punishes  me  by 
doing  double  duty." 

I  asked  him  if  this  was  an  abso- 
lute necessity. 

"  No,"  he  replied, "  we  have  enough 
to  live  on,  without  fatiguing  our- 
selves ;  but  my  father  has  a  passion 
for  the  ground,  and  if  he  gave  it  a 
moment's  rest,  he  would  think  that 
he  had  committed  a  crime  towards 
it  He  is  a  genuine  peasant,  as  you 
see,  and  outside  his  garden  the  world 
does  not  exist.  The  manure  that  we 
heap  up  around  us  is  the  horizon  by 
which  his  thought  is  bounded,  and 
within  it  are  enclosed  treasures  of 
activity,  patience,  practical  intelli- 
gence, prudence,  and  resignation.  If 
you  passed    a  day  with  him,  you 
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would  love  him  in  spite  of  youiself. 
He  has  every  virtue,  —  gentleness, 
chastity,  charity,  self-sacrifice.  He 
does  not  understand  what  I  have  re- 
linquished in  returning  to  share  his 
Ufe ;  but  if  it  were  necessary  to  make 
a  greater  sacrifice  for  me,  he  would 
not  hesitate.  In  short,  monsieur,  I 
respect  and  love  him  with  all  my 
heart  I  was  very  glad  to  show  you 
his  handsome  face,  and  tell  you,  what 
I  think  of  him,  before  resuming  my 
story.  It  is  a  good  hour  yet  before 
you  dina  We  shall  be  quiet  here,  it 
is  the  day  after  the  wedding,  and  all 
my  companions  are  fatigued.  I  will 
conduct  you  to  ray  tiny  oasis,  for  I 
have  one  which  consoles  me  for  the 
monotony  of  my  occupations  and  my 
habitation." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  back  of  the 
enclosure,  which  was  spread  out,  in  a 
gentle  slope,  upon  the  side  of  the  hill, 
and  was  surrounded  by  walls  high 
enough  to  intercept  the  view. 

"  Formerly,  our  enclosure  was 
charming,"  said  Lawrence  to  me ; 
"it  commanded  an  admirable  country, 
and  when,  on  retuhiing  from  my  last 
absence,  my  father  proudly  showed 
me  this  rampart  that  converted  it 
into  a  tomb,  saying,  'I  hope  that 
you  will  enjoy  yourself  here  now,'  I 
was  seized  with  a  frightful  chagrin ; 
but  he  was  so  proud  of  his  enclosure 
and  his  young  fruit-trees,  that  I  said 
nothing ;  only,  I  reserved  for  myself 
the  part  you  are  about  to  see,  —  a 
bit  of  earth  the  size  of  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  but  which  is  my  de- 
light, because  nothing  in  it  has  been 
touched  and  spoiled." 

He  opened  a  little  gate,  whose  key 
he  had  about  him,  and  we  found  our- 


selves upon  a  narrow  strip  of  uncul- 
tivated ground  which  was  supported 
by  a  bank  of  great  rocks. 

"  This  is  only  the  upper  part,"  he 
said,  when  I  had  admired  the  view; 
"I  possess  the  lower  portion  also. 
Descend  a  little  cautiously." 

He  disappeared  between  two  blocks 
of  stone ;  I  followed  him,  and  we  de- 
scended perpendicularly  from  projec- 
tion to  projection,  till  we  reached  a 
little  torrent  which  glided  along  a 
rocky  channel,  without  other  noise 
than  a  mysterious  murmuring.  We 
were  in  a  sort  of  natural  oval  well, 
for  at  the  two  extremities  the  rock 
united  in  such  a  way  that  it  formed 
an  arch  above  the  running  water, 
and  the  margin  of  the  excavation 
was  covered  with  a  charming  vegeta- 
tion. The  soil  of  the  kitchen  garden 
probably  oozed  through  its  walls,  and 
the  rains  carried  thither,  in  spite  of 
the  partition,  the  choicest  of  its  earth 
and  seeds,  for  the  cultivated  plants 
were  intermingled  there  with  the 
wild  flora  which  had  attained  un- 
wonted proportions.  In  the  bottom, 
the  spicy  arum,  the  elegant  pap3rru8, 
the  wonderfully  graceful  cotton-aster 
intertwined  themselves,  or  grew  side 
by  side,  with  water-plantains,  cal- 
trops, water-lilies,  and  alimas,  which 
had  sprung  up  of  their  own  free  will 
in  a  limpid  pool,  a  sort  of  spring  or 
drainage  of  the  land,  placed  "like  a 
moveless  diamond  a  little  above  the 
bed  of  the  running  stream. 

The  whole  extent  was  extremely 
limited,  but  of  considerable  depth, 
and  nature  had  embellished  it  with 
so  much  beauty  and  luxuriance  that 
I  was  charmed 

"  I  call  this  my  Lethe,"  said  Law- 
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fbSLCft ;  *'  it  18  a  gulf  of  flowers,  rocks, 
inoss,  and  wild  plants,  where  I  come 
to  forget  the  past,  when  it  tortures 
me  too  much.  I  lose  myself  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  cluster  of  wild 
roses,  or  a  tuft  of  grass,  and  I  imagine 
that  I  have  never  lived  otherwise 
ttian  as  the  stones  and  leaves ;  they 
are  happy  as  possible,  living  in  their 
natural  state,  and  not  tormented  in 
Iheit  passive  existence.  Why  should 
not  I  be  as  glad  as  they^  I,  who  in 
addition,  possess  the  faculty  of  know- 
ing my  happiness?  But  I  cannot 
long  remain  so  ;  I  feel  that  while  my 
will  says  Yes,  the  cowardly  tears  that 
fiiU  upon  my  idle  hands  say  No  !" 

"  Then  let  us  not  remain  here.  Do 
not  relate  your  sorrows  here;  i)er- 
haps  they  would  destroy  forever  the 
virtue  of  your  Lethe." 

**Who  knows?  perhaps  it  will 
produce  the  opposite  effect  The 
thoughts  we  strive  to  banish  always 
return  most  obstinately.  Stay;  to- 
morrow I  may  not  have  the  courage 
to  continue  my  story,  and  I  know 
that  you  must  leave  us  at  an  early 
day.  Let  us  swallow  the  bitter  bev- 
erage at  one  draught!"    - 

And  the  gardener's  son,  having 
washed  lus  earth-stained  hands  in 
the  stream,  thus  resumed  the  history 
of  lus  dramatic  life. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  STORY 
OF  A  EOLLING  STONE. 

THE  SHIPWRECK. 

I  left  you  in  the  boudoir  attached 
to  the  blue  room,  Bellamare  returning 
for  his  hat,  myself  issuing  from  be- 
hind the  tapestiy  curtain^  and  appear- 


i!ig  to  him  like  the  statue  of  the 
commander. 

He  was  surprised,  uneasy,  dis- 
turbed ;  these  emotions  passed  rapid- 
ly over  his  expressive  countenance, 
and  resolved  themselves  irresistibly 
into  an  immense  burst  of  laughter. 

"You  imderstand,"  said  I,  "that 
I  came  here  firmly  persuaded  that 
I  was  entering  No.  23 ;  I  was  im- 
prisoned; I  understood  nothing;  I 
slept  —  " 

"  And  you  heard  nothing  ? " 

"I  heard  everything.  I  saw  the 
lady,  but  with  her  veil  down ;  I 
guessed  at  the  figure,  I  could  not 
see  the  faca" 

"So  much  the  worse  for  you, — 
a  marvel !  a  blond  Fomarina ! " 

"You  are  enamored  of  her,  my 
dear  manager?" 

"  Disinterestedly  enamored." 

"  You  would  not  marry  her  ?  '* 

"  Certainly  not" 

"Why?" 

"You  do  not  know,  th^  that  T 
am  already  married  ? " 

**  On  my  honor,  no." 

"  I  am,  and  charmed  to  be  so,  be- 
cause if  I  were  not  I  might  perhaps 
have  a  fancy  for  marriage,  and  meet 
with  even  worse  luck." 

"Your  wife  —  " 

"Is  at  the  deyil,  I  don't  know 
where;  but  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  her.  I  am  charged  to  sound 
you  cautiously.  Fate  laughs  at  the 
precautions  of  the  adorable  Countess. 
Now  I  have  only  to  question  you, 
but  not  in  this  house,  which  is  nei- 
ther ours  nor  hers.  I  know  you  to 
be  honorable,  I  have  no  need  to 
recommend  silence.  Let  us  go  out 
quietly,  and  do  not  visit  the  next 
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bouse  now.  Come  to  my  hotel: 
we  will  talk  of  the  matter  on  our 
way." 

The  old  woman  who  let  ns  out 
testified  no  curiosity,  said  not  a  word 
to  us,  and  closed  the  door  noiselessly. 
When  we  had  gone  far  enough  not  to 
disturb  the  stillness  of  this  mysteri- 
ous street  into  which  the  daylight 
b^an  to  steal,  Bellamare  said  to  me : 
"  Ah  well,  here  is  a  pretty  dSbiU  in 
your  love  career !  I  can  tell  you 
nothing ;  since  you  know  all,  my 
oommission  is  at  an  end.  It  remains 
for  you  to  consider,  and  ask  yourself 
if  you  are  willing  that  this  first  ad- 
venture of  your  life  should  be  the 
hst  one ;  for  that  is  the  lady's  inten- 
tion, and  she  has  a  right  to  demand 
it     What  answer  shall  I  give  her  ? " 

"You  would  do  better  to  advise 
me  than  to  question  me,"  said  I ;  ''  I 
eannot  be  in  love  with  a  woman 
whom  I  have  not  seen,  and  I  am  so 
surprised  and  confused,  that  I  have 
not  an  idea  in  my  head.  What 
should  you  think  in  my  place  ?  *' 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  how  I  reasoned, 
under  similar  circumstances  ?  *' 

"  Yes,  I  beg  you  will  do  so." 

"  I  was  young,  and  no  handsomer 
than  I  am  now,  but  passionately  fond 
o{  women,  and  women  are  always  at- 
tracted by  these  earnest  naturea  So 
I  had  a  very  fair  success,  but  a  suc- 
cess as  peculiar  as  my  face  and  mind. 
An  English  lady  possessed  of  mil- 
Hons,  whose  niece  I  had  saved  from 
drowning,  in  a  passage  across  Lake 
Geneva,  fancied  that  she  loved  me, 
and  wished  to  be  loved  in  return. 
I  asked  nothing  better,  although  I 
should  have  preferred  the  niece ;  but 
the  niece,  with  the  eyes  of  fifteen. 


thought  me  very  ugly,  and  the  aun^ 
who  had  somewhat  passed  her  thirti- 
eth year,  wished  to  bind  and  enrich 
me  by  marriage.  I  shunned  the 
question  as  much  as  possible;  but 
when  I  saw  that  she  clung  to  it  with 
the  obstinacy  that  these  islanders 
display  in  their  eccentricities,  I 
packed  my  portmanteau,  and  slipped 
off,  in  the  early  dawn,  from  the  gar- 
dens of  Armida.  I  never  heard  of 
my  lady  afterward,  who  was,  for  all 
that,  a  handsome  and  amiable  crea* 
ture ;  and  I  pieferred  to  wed  a  lit- 
tle Columbine,  of  whom  I  was  enam*^ 
ored,  but  who  forsook  me  for  a  Lindor 
from  Toulouse,  who  used  to  say  to 
the  dresser  when  going  on  the  stage, 
Bdnez-moi  mes  bdtes  mdles.  I  waa 
very  wrong  to  marry  this  dancer,  but 
I  was  very  right  in  preferring  her  to 
the  virtuous  and  romantic  English- 
woman. Columbine,  by  regaining 
her  liberty,  did  not  deprive  me  of 
mine.  By  preferring  an  ass  to  me, 
she  did  not  take  away  my  mind ;  in 
short,  by  appreciating  neither  my 
talent  nor  my  heart,  she  has  left  in- 
tact my  heart  and  my  talent" 

**I  understand,"  said  I;  *'a  wo- 
man who  had  given  you  fortune  and 
respectability  would  have  exercised 
over  you  morally  a  right  of  life  and 
death." 

''  And  the  mote  sweetness  she  dis- 
played in  monopolizing  and  subdu- 
ing me,  the  more  fettered  and  en- 
slaved I  should  feel,  because  I  am, 
like  you,  kind  and  loyal ;  but  how 
unhappy  I  should  have  been  in  the 
padded  cage  of  social  observance ! 
A  comic  actor  who  is  not  as  absurd 
in  his  private  life  as  on  the  boards 
soon  turns  to  melancholy  and  sui- 
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cide.  In  short,  I  have  rejected 
wealth,  and  more  than  once  under 
other  forms  than  that  of  marriage. 
I  never  would  have  chams.  Every- 
body thinks  that  I  have  been  wrong ; 
but  as  for  me,  I  justify  myself,  be- 
cause I  still  feel  young  and  joyous. 
Do  not  tell  me  your  opinion  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned;  that  is  of  no 
use;  think  of  your  own  particular 
case.  You  are  handsome,  and  not  a 
comedian.  The  person  whose  heart 
you  have  gained  appears  as  serious- 
ly in  love  as  possible;  you  are  not 
yet  sufiBciently  launched  in  the  the- 
atrical life  to  leave  it  with  ineffacea- 
ble regret.  Perhaps  you  are  ambitious 
without  knowing  it,  and  capable  of 
playing  your  part  upon  the  stage  of 
real  life.  If  it  be  so,  marry,  my 
dear  boy,  marry !  Life  is  a  hillside ; 
it  is  the  destiny  of  some  to  descend 
into  the  plains,  where  gold  and  wheat 
abound ;  of  others  to  ascend  to  the 
sterile  rocks,  where  they  reap  only 
the  wind  and  the  clouds.  Put  your 
mind  through  a  course  of  gymnas- 
tics ;  you  will  see  whether  it  is  light 
or  heavy,  if  it  inclines  toward  the 
practical  or  lets  itself  be  blown 
away  by  the  idle  breeze.  And  on 
this,  let  us  go  and  take  a  nap." 

I  followed  him  without  replying, 
uncertain  and  weary.  I  threw  my- 
self upon  a  bed,  and  found  no  escape 
from  my  perplexities. 

Bellamare  slept  for  several  hours, 
and  then  prepared  to  leave  with  Im- 
p4ria  and  Anna,  who  was  entirely 
recovered. 

"I  leave  you  here,  free  until  to- 
morrow," he  said  to  me;  "go  find 
L^on  and  see  the  lions  of  the  city 
with  him.    And  you  can  even  ask 


his  advice,  without  mentioning  No. 
25  to  him,  and  without  giving  him 
any  particular,  any  hint,  which  might 
chance  to  lead  him  to  guess  the  per- 
son afterwards.  For  the  rest,  L6on 
is  as  safe  as  myself;  he  is  a  serious 
young  man,  a  mind  of  lofty  temper. 
His  opinion  ought  to  have  more 
weight  with  you  than  mina" 

''Will  you  not  teU  me  the  name 
of  the  Countess." 

''  Never,  unless  she  authorizes  me 
to  do  so.  At  present,  I  am  charged, 
if  you  remember,  to  ascertain  if  your 
heart  is  free.     Is  it,  yes  or  no  ?  ** 

At  that  moment  Imp^ria  came 
out  of  her  room,  carrying  her  little 
carpet-bag,  all  worn  and  faded,  and 
gathering  together  the  folds  of  her 
small  travelling-cloak,  to  cover  up 
her  dress,  frayed  at  the  armholes. 
The  contrast  of  this  modest  poverty 
with  the  opulence  of  the  lady  whom 
I  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  through 
her  rich  laces  occurred  to  me  like  a 
revelation  of  my  true  instinct  Was 
I  ambitious  ?  Was  I  susceptible  to 
the  spell  of  luxury,  so  dazzling  to 
eyes  not  wont  to  view  it?  Was 
poverty  repugnant  to  me  ?  Could 
my  imagination  conceive  of  an  en- 
joyment of  riches  capable  of  making 
me  forget  the  cherished  image  of  my 
little  comrade  ?  My  soul  cried  no 
with  all  its  might  and  all  its  spon- 
taneity. 

"Ah  well,"  continued  Bellamare 
in  a  low  voice,  "  I  ask  if  your  heart 
is  free  ?    Are  you  deaf  ? " 

"  Upon  my  word,"  I  answered  in 
an  tmdertone,  "the  Countess  is  too 
curious." 

Bellamare  took  me  by  the  arm, 
withdrew  me  two  or  three  steps  from 
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Imp^ria,  and  said  to  me,  '*lf  you 
caie  for  this  one;  you  cannot  care  for 
the  other  ?  " 

I  dared  not  impart  my  secret  to 
Bellamare.  I  dreaded  too  much  lest 
he  should  oppose  me.  I  rephed  that 
I  was  free  in  every  way,  and  that  I 
should  consider  twice  before  renoun- 
cing so  great  an  advantage. 

**  You  will  rejoin  us  to-morrow  at 
Tours  ? "  said  Imp^ria,  as  she  was 
entering  the  railway  carriage;  "re- 
member that  witliout  you  and  L^on 
we  shall  not  dare  to  take  a  step." 

**  Have  you  not  tJie  others  and  the 
dear  manager  ? '' 

"  The  dear  manager  will  be  too 
busy  with  the  general  installations, 
and  the  others  are  very  nice,  but  they 
are  not  you.  Adieu !  amuse  yourself 
well,  and  do  not  forget  us." 

She  departed,  regarding  me  with 
so  purely  affectionate  an  expression, 
that  the  emotion  of  the  blue  room 
appeared  like  an  empty  dream.  One 
would  have  said  Imp^ria  had  divined 
my  situation,  and  I  persuaded  my- 
self that  her  eyes  said  to  me,  "  Do 
not  love  any  other  than  me." 

I  did  not  speak  of  these  things  to 
L^n.  Since  I  was  no  longer  unde- 
cided, I  had  no  reason  to  consult 
him.  I  talked  to  him  only  of  him- 
self. His  friend  of  No.  23  was  a 
scion  of  good  family,  serious  and 
well  informed  enough  for  a  man  of 
leisure.  We  visited  the  castle  of 
Blois  together,  whose  history  he 
related  to  us,  interspersed  with  in- 
teresting details.  That  evening  he 
invited  us  to  spend  with  him,  and 
have  a  cosey  chat  over  our  punch 
and  excellent  cigars.  It  was  in  this 
quiet  conversation  that  I  understood. 


for  the  first  time,  the  mysterious  pre- 
occupation of  I^on. 

Leon  was  no  longer  a  boy :  he  was 
thirty-two;  he  had  lived  much  and 
learned  much  in  living.  His  ruling 
passion  had  always  been  the  stage. 
He  loved  all  its  fictions,  and  accepted 
none  of  its  realities.  It  was  the 
spirit,  and  not  the  letter,  that  sus- 
tained him.  He  loved  all  his  roles, 
inasmuch  as  he  completed  them  in 
his  mind ;  and,  very  careful  as  to  his 
exterior  costume  and  make-up,  he 
always  went  upon  the  stage  per- 
suaded that  he  was  the  character  he 
was  representing ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  detested  all  his  roles,  be- 
cause he  did  not  find  them  conceived 
or  written  in  his  spirit.  In  short,  he 
was  too  much  a  master  to  be  a  vir- 
tuoso, too  literary  to  be  a  performer ; 
and  iQwardly  he  never  ceased  to  re- 
bel against  his  task,  unwilling  to 
renounce  it,  however,  and  unable  to 
think  of  anything  but  his  dear  and 
odious  profession. 

He  wrote,  as  I  have  told  you,  and  I 
was  always  convinced,  I  am  still  con- 
vinced, that  he  had  genius,  but  the 
most  unfortunate  sort  of  genius  that 
can  fall  to  one's  portion,  —  genius 
without  talent.  His  plays  were  full 
of  originality,  vigorous  flights,  strong 
and  simple  situations ;  they  had  that 
stamp  of  grandeur  and  austerity  of 
means  which  characterize  the  great 
masters  of  former  times.  Despite 
these  superior  qualities,  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  unavailable ;  they 
needed  to  be  entirely  recast,  and 
partly  translated,  to  make  the  public 
comprehend  them.  Acted  before  ten 
or  twelve  persons  of  culture,  they 
would  have  been  found  charming^ 
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but  every  numerous  audience  repre- 
sents a  majority  of  ignorant  or  idle 
minds,  who  can  neither  study,  nor 
compare,  nor  reflect,  nor  conjecture. 
In  the  province,  above  all,  nothing 
must  be  left  to  the  vulgar  interpre- 
tatidn;  when  they  meddle  with  it, 
they  overshoot  the  mark,  and  are 
horribly  scandalized  at  what  would 
not  shock  serious  and  cultivated 
minds. 

L^on  was  somewhat  offended  at 
Bellamare,  because  he  would  act  only 
one  or  two  of  his  productions,  and 
because  he  had  required  certain  alter- 
ations and  sacrifices.  He  said  that 
the  duty  of  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
a  genuine  artist,  like  our  manager, 
was  to  endeavor  to  instruct  and  form 
the  public,  to  create  one,  if  necessary, 
no  matter  where,  instead  of  submit- 
ting to  the  bad  taste,  and  subjecting 
himself  to  the  ignorance  of  the  ready- 
made  public  of  every  district  Bel- 
lamare had  replied  to  these  re- 
proaches :  ''  Give  me  a  theatre  and  a 
grant  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs, 
and  I  swear  to  bring  out  your 
plays,  and  those  of  all  imknown  au- 
thors, who  give  evidence  of  genius 
or  of  talent  —  in  short,  those  plays 
destined  to  meet  with  no  success. 
I  shall  not  put  a  sou  in  my  pocket, 
and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  ad- 
vance art;  but,  with  nothing,  one 
can  do  nothing." 

L(^on  was  crestfallen.  *  He  did  not 
reproach  Bellamare;  he  esteemed 
and  loved  him ;  but  he  reproached 
the  age  and  mankind  ;  he  scorned  his 
century^  he  found  himself  straitened 
by  it,  and  dragged  himself  about  like 
a  condemned  prisoner  who  has  not 
merited  his  aentenca    He  was  un- 


i^illing  to  make  any  concession  to 
the  vulgar,  and  his  friend  of  Kois 
encouraged  him  in  preserving  this 
pride  in  lus  genius.  As  for  me,  I 
felt  that  this  genius  was  too  incom- 
plete to  show  itseK  so  intolersmt; 
but  T  dared  no^  say  so  to  him.  for 
he  sud  it  himself,  he  felt  it,  and  it 
was  the  real  cause  of  his  sadness. 
He  thirsted  for  the  beautiful,  and 
knew  not  how  to  find  in  himself  the 
source  at  which  the  truly  gifted  man 
refreshes  himself  without  needing  the 
support  of  others. 

As  for  me,  I  was  no  better  at  Tours 
than  at  Beaugency,  and  Venddme  did 
not  witness  the  unfolding  of  my  ar- 
tistic talent  The  other  towns  where 
Bellamare  gained  and  lost  money 
paid  no  great  attention  to  me.  I 
was,  at  best,  passable.  I  brought  no 
disgrace  upon  the  performance,  but 
I  added  no  histre  to  it,  and  my  as* 
sociates  deluded  themselves  on  my 
account  Bellamare,  always  fatherly, 
assured  me  that  I  was  useful  to  him. 
Still,  I  could  not  replace  Lambesq, 
who  was  insupportable  to  him,  and 
he  could  not  discharge  him  till  the 
end  of  our  engagement  It  finished 
without  anything  to  justify  the  hope 
I  had  entertained  of  becoming  Impd- 
ria*s  husband  and  support  She  was 
to  return  to  the  Od^on,  and  I  could 
not  think  of  soliciting  an  engagement 
at  that  theatre.  There  were  others 
there,  it  is  true,  as  tame  as  I,  but 
they  came  from  the  Conservatory. 
Bocage  did  not  like  thenL  He  said 
that,  unless  endowed  with  a  special 
genius,  they  were  all  marked  with 
the  same  stamp,  and  incapable  of 
rendering  their  stiff  lines  supple  at 
his  direction ;  but  these  people  ha4 
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sitostioiis  there  and  I  had  none.  I 
did  not  wish  to  make  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt I  hoped  only  to  preserve  my 
admission,  that  I  might  be  near  Im- 
pdria.  Besides,  the  vacation  was  at 
hand,  and  my  Jfather  counted  on  me. 
I  parted  from  my  comrades  at  Limo- 
ges, and  there  Bellamare  proposed  to 
engage  me  for  the  winter,  which  he 
intended  to  pass  in  the  North  of 
France,  or  to  secure  an  engagement 
for  me  in  some  company  stationed 
in  a  laige  city.  I  thanked  him.  I 
wished  to  resume  my  studies  at 
Paris,  until  further  orders,  and  not 
to  banish  myself  from  Imp^ria.  Her 
friendship,  in  the  absence  of  her  love, 
was  all  my  joy ;  and,  without  know- 
ing by  what  path  I  might  arrive 
there,  I  still  hoped  that  I  might  offer 
her  my  life. 

I  gave  as  pretext  that,  before  en- 
tering finally  on  a  dramatic  career, 
I  wished  to  consult  my  family.  Bel- 
lamare approved  my  course. 

"Then  that  affair,"  he  said,  "is 
settled  for  the  present  If  you 
change  your  mind,  come  and  rejoin 
me.  By  writing  to  the  Od^on,  you 
will  always  learn  my  whereabouts. 
For  the  rest,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
address  your  letters  to  Constant  He 
will  forward  them  to  me;  but  we 
have  another  account  to  dispose  of 
I  have  not  s]X)ken  to  you  again  of 
the  Countess;  you  have  asked  me 
no  questions  regarding  her;  it  was 
the  duty  of  us  both.  I  awaited  your 
first  move,  you  perhaps  awaited 
mine;  until  now  that  we  are  about 
to  separate,  we  must  come  to  an 
understanding  about  her." 

"  Have  you  not  written  yet  to  this 
lady?" 


"  Certainly,  I  have  written  her  the 
truth.  I  have  told  her  that  you 
had  very  unwillingly  overheard  her 
confidences,  but  that  you  were  fa- 
miliar neither  with  her  name  nor 
her  face.  I  added  that  you  had 
seemed  undecided,  that  I  had  ad- 
vised you  to  reflect,  and  that  I 
would  not  leave  you  without  hav- 
ing asked  you  the  result  of  your 
reflections.  Speak ;  the  moment  has 
come." 

"  Tell  her,"  I  replied,  "  that  I  am 
touched,  grateful ;  that  I  was  struck 
with  her  grace,  even  through  impen- 
etrable draperies ;  that  I  perceived 
the  tip  of  a  divine  foot  and  the  gold 
of  royal  tresses.  Do  not  tell  her 
that  these  tresses  may  be  false,  and 
that  it  is  difficult  to  be  in  love  with 
a  woman  who  conceals  her  counte- 
nance and  even  the  sound  of  her 
voice ;  but  you  can  truly  tell  her 
that  the  good  faith  of  her  language 
filled  me  with  confidence  and  respect 
Yes,  tell  her  that,  for  it  is  the  truth, 
and  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more 
esteem  I  feel  for  her.  You  need  not 
add  that,  if  she  had  not  spoken  of 
marriage —  But  this  serious  thing 
has  rendered  me  serious,  and  you 
can  conclude  by  saying  that  I  am 
too  young  to  accept  so  high  a  destiny 
without  alarm.  It  would  require 
excessive  confidence  to  think  myself 
worthy  of  it  and  to  be  sure  of  always 
deserving  it" 

"  Very  well,"  cried  Bellamare,  "  it 
is  worded  in  such  a  way  that  I 
could  not  improve  upon  it;  but 
have  you  not  in  your  heart  a  little 
postscript  of  regret,  which  would 
soften  the  solemnity  of  the  refusal  ? 
For  it  is  a  refusal,  there  is  no  do- 
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nying  it,  and  who  knowB  if  two  or 
three  years  hence  you  will  not  re- 
pent it  ? " 

«  My  dear  manager,  I  have  awaited 
your  advice,  in  a  state  of  perplexity 
of  which  you  do  not  divine  the  true 
cause ;  and  it  is  this :  if  you  found 
that  I  really  possessed  talent,  you 
would  have  said  to  me,  without  hes- 
itation, '  Do  not  think  of  countess- 
es ;  study  your  roles ! '  Your  silence 
proves  to  me  how  little  faith  you 
have  in  my  future  as  an  artist.  So 
it  is  possible  that  I  may  commit  a 
great  folly  in  terminating  my  charm- 
ing adventure  by  a  refusal;  but, 
without  having  considered  the  sub- 
ject much,  I  believe  that  I  must 
come  to  that  decision,  or  play  the 
part  of  ridiculous  affectation  and 
bad  faith.  I  am  too  young  for  a 
Don  Juan ;  I  should  wish  in  vain 
to  abuse  advantages  that  chance  has 
given  me  over  this  woman ;  I  should 
not  know  how.  I  prefer  to  confess 
my  simplicity  and  console  myself 
with  her  esteem." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Bellamare; 
"  it  is  always  very  well !  You  have 
truly  a  heart  of  gold,  and  I  still  hope 
that  you  may  be  an  artist.  Consult 
your  family;  it  is  your  duty,  and, 
if  they  are  willing,  await  the  time 
when,  according  to  my  custom,  I 
shall  pass  some  weeks  in  Paris, 
toward  the  close  of  the  season  at 
the  Odcon.  We  will  resume  our 
studies  by  ourselves,  and  I  have  an 
idea  that  I  shall  develop  in  you  all 
that  your  nature  contains  of  good 
and  beautiful" 

I  left  him  with  tears.  All  my 
comrades  clasped  me  in  their  arms  ; 
Moranbois,  alone,  turned  his  back. 


shrugging  his  shoulders  when  I 
wished  to  embrace  him  also. 

"  Have  I  been  guilty  of  some  bad 
action,  then?"  I  asked  him;  "you 
esteem  me  no  longer." 

"  That  is  a  lie,"  replied  he  in  his 
most  contemptuous  tone.  "I  am 
idiot  enough  to  love  you,  but  you 
are  a  brute  to  leave  us  at  the  mo- 
ment when  we  become  attached  to 
you.  That  is  the  way  with  young 
folks!    Always  ungrateful!" 

"  I  am  not  L^once,"  I  answered 
him,  embracing  him  in  spite  of  him- 
self;  "and  if  I  ever  resemble  him,  I 
permit  you  to  despise  me." 

As  for  Imp^ria,  she  seemed  to  me 
much  more  occupied  with  a  new 
role  she  was  studying  than  with  my 
departure;  and  I  was  so  grievously 
wounded  thereat,  that  I  resolved  to 
go  away  without  bidding  her  adieu. 
She  was  at  the  theatre  with  Anna» 
rehearsing  a  scene  with  unwearied 
persistency ;  but  just  as  I  was  enter- 
ing the  diligence,  I  saw  her  hasten- 
ing up,  all  out  of  breath,  with  her 
companion.  They  brought  me  a 
pretty  keepsake  that  they  had  em- 
broidered for  me  in  the  side-scenes, 
during  the  rehearsals,  and  Imp^ria 
bade  me  adieu  with  a  tearful  smile 
that  restored  me,  body  and  soul,  to 
her  allegiance. 

My  father  was  oveqoyed  to  see 
me  again,  and  hardly  questioned  me 
on  the  employment  of  my  tima 
Seeing  me  studious,  and  apparently 
contented  with  my  lot,  he  did  not 
seek  to  comprehend  why  I  had  trav- 
elled all  summer. 

Nevertheless,  I  felt  almost  desper- 
ate, and,  for  the  first  time,  I  found 
my  village,  my  home,  my  existence, 
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intolerable.  I  measured  the  abjss 
that  divided  me  from  the  compan- 
jons  of  my  childhood,  and  the  coarse- 
ness of  my  normal  sphere  woimded 
me  like  an  injustice  of  destiny.  On 
reflection,  I  quickly  recognized  that 
it  was  the  fault  neither  of  this  sta- 
tion, if  I  could  accept  it  no  longer, 
nor  of  myself,  if  it  had  ceased  to  sat- 
isfy me.  The  whole  trouble  pro- 
ceeded from  my  father's  simple  am- 
bition to  raise  me  above  his  own 
condition.  To  leave  it  in  reality,  I 
n^ded  not  only  years  of  constant 
study  and  unflinching  courage,  and 
I  felt  myself  capable  of  it;  but  a 
certain  superiority  of  intellect,  and 
my  mediocre  theatrical  essay,  had 
given  me  a  great  self-distrust.  You 
will  say  that  this  was  unreasona- 
ble ;  that  the  stage  being  a  very  evi- 
dent specialty,  my  awkwardness  and 
timidity  should  not  discourage  me 
from  the  bar,  which  is  quite  another 
specialty.  I  persuaded  myself,  I  still 
imagine,  that  the  two  are  only  one, 
and  that  I  should  be  a  still  worse 
orator  than  actor. 

By  torturing  myseK  with  this  fear, 
I  finished  by  rendering  myself  un- 
able to  conquer  it,  and  I  conceived  a 
profound  distaste  for  my  law  studies. 
I  had  no  means  to  buy  an  advocate 
or  notary's  office,  I  was  as  willing  to 
be  gardener  as  hetid  clerk  for  life.  I 
would  not  think  of  the  magistracy ; 
we  were  then  in  apolitical  current 
which  was  preparing  the  dictatorship. 
I  had  the  opinions  of  my  age,  and 
all  the  ardor  of  a  student  I  would 
resort  neither  to  the  protection  of 
my  uncle  the  deputy  baron,  nor  to 
that  of  any  of  the  bigwigs  of  my 
department;    to  obtain  their    sup- 


port I  should  have  bad  to  bind  my- 
self to  assist  a  reaction  which  my 
hot  head  did  not  relish,  and  whose 
continuance  the  youth  of  that  time 
did  not  credit 

We  are  not  here  to  discuss  poli- 
tics. I  do  not  know  your  opinions, 
and  I  will  not  imfold  my  own  to 
you;  but  I  must  tell  you  that  my 
character  remains  uncivilized  in 
moral  independence,  and  that,  in  this 
respect,  I  did  not  err  in  entering  on 
the  life  of  an  artist ;  only,  this  ambi- 
tion for  liberty  should  have  been 
made  lawful  by  genuine  talent,  and 
I  had,  perhaps,  no  talent  at  all! 
What  should  I  do  ?  It  was  so  much 
the  worse  for  me  ! 

Ennui  preyed  upon  me  ;  for  of  all 
causes  of  ennui,  irresolution  is  the 
most  wearing.  I  was  agonized  to 
find  no  object  for  my  life,  and  to 
know  no  longer  how  to  employ  my 
energy,  my  intellect,  my  facility  in 
learning,  my  memory,  the  forces  of 
my  nature,  my  heart,  and  my  brain. 
I  had  fancied  that  I  wsa  somebody, 
that  I  might  become  something,  and 
suddenly  I  found  in  myself  only  im- 
potence and  discouragement  around 
me,  only  obstacles  or  precipices. 
Leon's  malady  gained  upon  me,  and 
I  felt  the  horror  of  it. 

There  are  thousands  of  young  men 
in  this  position ;  for  the  man  of  the 
people,  when  he  has  risen  somewhat 
above  want,  aspires  to  push  his  chil- 
dren higher  than  himself  Well- 
born youth,  whose  position  is  already 
achieved,  know  not  what  we  suffer 
at  that  triumphant  age  when  we 
have  done  with  the  hated  slavery  of 
college,  to  ^in  a  liberty  which  leads 
only  to  unhappiness,  unless  by  su- 
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preme  effort  or  some  unlikely  chance. 
He  who  succeeds  among  us  merely 
does  his  duty  in  the  eyes  of  the  par- 
ents who  have  sacrificed  themselves 
for  him ;  he  who  fails,  for  lack  of  in^ 
telligence  or  energy,  is  harshly  con- 
demned. They  do  too  much  and 
too  little  for  us.  It  would  be  better 
to  give  less  and  exact  less. 

My  father  was  not  a  man  to  con- 
demn me  thus ;  but  I  knew  what  he 
would  suffer  in  seeing  me  fail,  and  I 
asked  myself  if  it  was  not  my  duty 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  chimera  of 
raising  me  above  my  class,  before  his 
hopes  became  more  deeply  rooted. 
There  was  still  time  to  tell  him  that 
I  did  not  possess  the  talent  which  he 
had  gratuitously  attributed  to  me ; 
that  I  had  attempted  to  speak  in 
public,  and  had  spoken  badly ;  last- 
ly, that  I  preferred  to  assist  him  in 
his  work,  and  learn  his  calling  under 
his  direction.  Certainly,  I  should 
have  done  so  at  this  period ;  but  on 
the  one  hand  love  restrained  me, 
and  with  it  the  desire  of  following 
my  idol's  footsteps;  on  the  other, 
manual  labor,  to  which  I  had  not 
been  accustomed,  filled  me  with 
horror,  and  I  could  not  overcome 
the  disgust  which  seized  me,  at 
the  thought  of  that  stupefaction  in 
which  I  must  drown  my  mind.  I 
felt  an  inclination  to  do  nothing 
with  my  will,  rather  than  enslave  it 
thus.  I  was  very  wrong,  monsieur, 
I  was  utterly  mistaken ;  the  accept- 
ance of  idleness  is  the  most  fatal 
thought  that  can  enter  a  human 
head.  I  did  not  dream  how  much 
strength  the  mind  preserves,  when  it 
is  resolved  to  defend  itself;  but  you 
see  I  was  too  young  to  know  that. 


In  the  midst  of  this  secret  anguialk 
I  received  —  the  same  day,  it  is  l>o 
be  observed — two  letters,  which  X 
carried  with  all  speed  to  my  owx^ 
room,  and  which  I  will  read  yovk^ 
The  first  is  from  Imp^ria:  — 

Tbe  Hague,  October  1,  1850. 

My  deak  Comrade:  You  prom- 
ised to  write  us,  and  we  begin  to  be 
uneasy  at  your  silence.  M.  Bella- 
mare  charges  me  to  tell  you  so,  and 
I  join  my  own  reproaches  to  hia. 
Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  your 
companions,  your  friends,  your  fe^- 
therly  director,  and  your  little  sister 
Imp^ria,  who  could  not  come  ta 
that  conclusion  without  regret  ?  No, 
it  is  impossible.  Either  you  are  too 
happy  in  your  family  to  steal  an 
hour  from  them  and  devote  it  to  us, 
or  you  have  some  sad  preoccupation 
of  which  you  do  not  wish  to  tell  ua 
until  afterward :  perhaps  a  sick  rela* 
tive,  perhaps  your  father,  whom  you 
love  so  much,  and  of  whom  you 
have  spoken  so  fondly  to  us.  Take 
at  least  one  minute  to  reassure  us 
all ;  and,  if  it  is  pleasure,  vacation, 
hunting,  excursions,  coimtiy,  and 
family  amusements  that  engross  you, 
we  shall  be  content  to  know  it,  and 
will  not  demand  a  long  letter. 

For  fear  of  reaching  you  at  a  mo- 
ment when  you  will  not  feel  much 
interest  in  it,  my  own  must  give 
you  certain  details  about  us  all. 
I  wiU  begin  with  myself,  for  you 
will  be  surprised  to  see  by  the  post- 
mark that  I  am  not  at  Paris. 

It  is  because  this  year  I  suddenly 
took  a  great  resolutioa  The  Od^on 
had  accepted  the  conditions  of  my 
re-engagement,  and  a  few  days  after 
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yoQ  bade  adieti  to  limoges,  M.  Bel- 
hmare  receiYBd  the  said  engagement, 
sgned  by  M.  Socage,  and  awaiting 
(ffilj  my  own  signature.     I  had  con- 
adeied ;  I  felt  that  in  increasing  my 
small    salaij,  they    would  demand 
moie    progress  of  me  than   I   had 
made.     Then  I  remembered  how  ex- 
pensive •  and  gloomy  it  was  to  live 
m  Paris,  when  one  is  alone  in  the 
world.     I  was  heart-broken  at  the 
idea  of  leaving,  for  three  fourths  of 
Ihe  year^  the  troupe  which  has  be- 
come my  family,  and  with  which  I 
am  so  happy,  to  go  and  shut  myself 
up  in  my  little  dark,  damp  room  at 
Paris,  where  my  health  suffered  so 
much  last  winter,  and  where  a  longer 
lUness  would  reduce  me  to  receiving 
the  charity  of  my  companions  or  that 
of  my  concierge,  or  dying  like  a  bird 
Mien  from  its  nest     In  short,  Paris 
has  made  me  fear  for  the  present 
and  for  the  future.    If  I  must  have 
talent,  it  is  not  there  that  I  can  ac- 
quire it,  not  having  the  means  to  pay 
ft  good  professor,  and  not  wishing  to 
owe  my  success  to  his  charity.     I 
•a  distrustful,  you  know,  where  I 
«m  not  acquainted,  and  I  take  refuge 
toder  the  wings  where  I  know  how 
to  be  at  peace.     So  I  entreated  M. 
Bdlamare  to  retain  me  as  pupil  and 
f^nsionnaire ;  and  after  having  used 
•11  his  generous  eloquence  to  persuade 
nie  that  I  was  acting  contrary  to  my 
own  interests,  he  was  very  willing  to 
yield.    So  you  will  not  see  me  again 
^  Paris  this  winter,  or  perhaps  next 
^ter,  for  I  do  not  feel  that  ambi- 
tion to  seek  my  fortune  and  attract 
attention  there  that  they  attributed 
^  loa    I  feel  better  suited  in  these 
^>ovincial  towns,  where  they  do  not 


demand  so  much,  and  where  we  do 
not  remain  long  enough  for  them  to 
lose  their  fancy  for  us.  I  feel  myself 
a  true  Bohemian,  as  I  have  told  you. 
It  is  as  much  a  matter  of  modesty 
and  reason  as  of  taste. 

You  are  enlightened  on  my  ac- 
count. I  pass  to  the  other  members 
of  our  Toman  comique,  Anna  is  still 
with  us,  and  still  charming  as  an  art- 
ist, excellent  as  friend  and  penewnr- 
nai/re,  although  Moranbois  still  shows 
himself  pitiless  toward  her  megrims. 
The  Moranbois  has  not  softened  the 
coloring  of  his  language,  but  he  has 
ceased  to  think  me  mercenary  and 
selfish,  and  is  at  heart  the  best  of 
men.  L^on  has  finished  a  drama 
which  is  very  fine  in  reading,  but  is 
as  unplayable  as  the  others.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  we  could  risk 
it  here.  The  impassible  Dutch,  who 
listen  to  us  religiously,  without  ap- 
pearing to  comprehend  a  word  we 
say,  would  accept  the  greatest  ec- 
centricities as  well  as  the  other  nov- 
elties of  our  repertory.  All  would 
pass  with  them  like  water  through 
a  sieve ;  I  believe  that  the  hiss  is  an 
instrument  of  which  they  have  never 
heard.  It  is  true  that  they  are  equal- 
ly ignorant  of  the  custom  of  applaud- 
ing; and  if  we  had  not  before  our 
eyes  all  these  great  faces  shining  with 
health,  we  might  fancy  we  were  act- 
ing in  a  desert.  There  are  moments, 
I  assure  you,  when  their  immobility, 
the  fixedness  of  their  enamelled  eyes, 
the  absolute  indifference  of  their 
faces,  all  of  the  same  color,  produce 
the  effect  of  an  assembly  of  wax  fig- 
ures all  cast  in  the  same  motdd,  with 
which  an  empty  hall  had  been  fur- 
nished to  simulate  an  audience.    It 
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is  something  inexpressible  which 
freezes  and  stops  one's  breath ;  so  I 
am  worse  here  than  I  have  ever  been 
before. 

Lambesq  is  replaced  by  Mercoenr, 
a  "general-utility  man,"  who  plays 
Frederick  Lemaitre,  not  very  suc- 
cessfully; but  he  is  a  worthy  man, 
who  has  a  wife  and  children,  who 
works  like  a  horse,  and  roars  like  a 
hoarse  lion.  Little  Marco  improves 
every  day.  He  is  the  most  success- 
ful of  us  with  the  public,  who  always 
love  the  comedian.  But  he  is  a  wor- 
thy lad,  who  loves  you  and  regrets 
you. 

Lucinde  is  in  winter  quarters  with 
her  wine-merchant,  who  has  become 
a  widower,  and  whom  she  expects 
to  marry.  No  matter.  In  her  place 
we  have  Camille,  who  has  been  beau- 
tiful, and  who  still  has  talent.  Pur- 
purino  has  but  little  to  do,  since 
Marco  plays  his  roles.  He  is  grow- 
ing thin  with  jealousy;  to  console 
him  Bellamare  promises  to  make 
him  speak  the  part  of  Th^ramene,  at 
the  next  benefit.  That  is  all,  I  be- 
lieve. I  finish  by  pressing  your 
hands,  and  I  do  not  allude  to  the 
possibility  of  your  return  to  the  wan- 
dering fold.  Our  manager  will  write 
you  about  it  at  his  earliest  leisure. 

For  me,  and  for  your  other  faith- 
ful and  devoted  comrades, 

Imp^a. 

At  first  I  felt  restored  to  life  on 
reading  these  little  fly-tracks;  I 
kissed  them  a  thousand  times,  I  be- 
dewed them  with  my  tears,  I  inter- 
preted to  my  liking  their  gayety, 
their  unconcern,  their  gentle  kind- 
ness.   It  need<^d  but  for  me  to  read 


the  other  letter  to  comprehend  fhe 
emptiness  and  coldness  of  the  first ; 
hear  it :  — 


M.  B- 


—  has  written  to  me    at 
last.    You  say  no.    It  is  really  no  ; 
it  will  be  no  for  me  also.    Without 
pique,  without  shame,  without   de- 
spair, I  accept  the  sentence  of  your 
sincerity,  and  I  appreciate  so  much 
the  more  your  character.    Perhaps  I 
should  have  had  some  fear  of  myself, 
if  you  had  said  yes ;  but  now  I  am 
reassured,  and  very    proud  of    my 
choice,  for  you  will  remain,  whether 
you  will  or  no,  the  one  whom  I  have 
chosen,  whom  I  have  desired,  whom 
I  respect,  and  whom  I  love.     You 
will  never  hear  of  me  again,  and  you 
will  never  have  the  sorrow  of  learn- 
ing that  my  love  has  caused   my 
death     On  the  contrary,  I  shall  sur- 
vive it.    It  will  be  the  event,  the 
serious  romance,  the  good  and  beau- 
tiful souvenir,  of  my  woman's  life.     I 
know  not  what  this  life  will  be,  as 
regards  the  world  that  surrounds  me ; 
but  I  know  that  at  the  bottom  of  my 
reanimated    soul    there  will    never 
again    be    dismay    nor    wearinesa. 
There  will  be  a  certainty  there,   a 
thought,  a  faith,  a  tenderness,  a  grati- 
tude ;  there  will  be  you,  to-day  and 
always. 

The  Unknown  of  BLoia 

Permit  me  not  to  show  you  her 
handwriting;  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  it  is  clear,  firm,  elegant,  and 
rapid.  It  is  legible  as  am  infant's 
soul,  as  a  mother's  heart.  It  awoke 
palpitations  in  me,  as  if  I  felt  this 
generous  and  faithful  hand  placed 
on  my  head,  and  as  if  the  mysterious 
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Toice  that  I  had  heard  from  the  blue 
poom  said  in  my  ear,  "  Madman  that 
thou  art,  how  canst  thou  hesitate 
and  doubt  ?  " 

I  read  over  the  letter  from  Imp^- 
ria;  it  told  me  very  clearly  that  in 
Uie  dislike  and  dread  of  lite  at  Paris 
the  idea  of  meeting  me  there  had 
not  weighed  a  hair's  weight.  Either 
from  modesty  or  truthfulness,  it 
spoke  of  friendship  for  me,  only  as 
the  spokesman  of  a  collectivity  ;  but 
tile  heart,  which  might  have  slipped, 
adroitly  or  instinctively,  its  personal 
note  into  the  concert,  had  neither 
unveiled  nor  betrayed  itself.  The 
desire  to  recall  me  to  the  wandering 
fold  had  not  manifested  itself.  I 
had  fought  for  her,  and  I  had  never 
spoken  of  love  to  her ;  she  was  grate- 
ful She  esteemed  me  enough  to 
write  to  me ;  but  all  the  company 
might  have  seen  her  letter,  and  all 
the  world  might  comment  on  it. 
What  she  said  of  her  tenderness  for 
her  Bohemian  companions  was  in- 
tended for  them,  and  not  for  me. 

Moranbois  was  right.  She  would 
never  love  any  one;  cold  and  pru- 
dent as  her  talent,  she  needed  a 
strolling  life,  to  thaw  a  little,  and 
not  to  grow  weary  of  her  own  reason. 
It  was  not  the  art  that  she  loved  ;  it 
was  the  movement  and  distraction, 
necessary  to  her  fearful  aind  reserved 
temperament 

What  whim,  what  monomania,  had 
then  inclined  me  toward  her  ?  Why 
had  I  scorned  this  stranger,  who  did 
not  fear  to  reveal  herself  to  the  very 
depths  of  her  sonl  ?  I  had  the  entire 
heart,  I  possessed  the  intoxicating 
secret  of  an  invisible  woman,  whose 
name  I  did  not  know ;  the  veritable 


unknown  was  the  companion  who 
thou*d  me  in  the  animation  of  our 
daily  studies,  and  who,  to  conceal 
the  frightful  emptiness  of  her  hearty 
had  invented  a  mysterious  love  that 
she  did  not  feeL 

Without  hesitating  or  reflecting, 
and  entirely  on  my  first  impulse,  I 
took  two  sheets  of  paper,  and  wrote 
on  one,  "  Success  to  you  ! "  on  the 
other,  "I  adore  you!"  I  put  the 
name  of  Imp^ria  on  the  first ;  I 
wrote  on  the  second,  "To  the  un- 
known": and  I  put  the  two  sealed 
letters  in  one  envelope,  addressed  to 
Bellamare;  but  at  the  moment  of 
closing  the  latter,  I  grew  cowardly, 
I  withdrew  the  three  words  destined 
for  Imp^ria  I  persuaded  myself 
that  I  was  too  proud  to  testify  pique 
to  her.  I  effected  a  compromise,  and 
feigning  not  to  have  received  her 
letter  yet,  I  wrote  to  Bellamare :  — 

"  You  forget  me.  I  learn  by  acci- 
cident  where  you  are.  I  wish  to  tell 
you  that  I  love  you  stUl  as  a  father, 
and  beg  you  to  remember  me  kindly 
to  my  comrades.  Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  transmit  to  the  unknown 
— whom  you  know  —  the  brief  letter 
here  enclosed  ? " 

And  the  letter  departed.  I  over- 
came the  fright  which  my  audacity 
caused  me.  My  hand  trembled  on 
throwing  into  the  letter-box  these 
three  words  to  the  Countess,  which 
perhaps  enchained  my  conscience 
and  my  life  forever.  I  felt  it,  I  per- 
sisted in  it.  It  was  sweet  to  me 
to  break  with  Imp^ria.  I  relished  a 
sort  of  vengeance  that  I  dared  not 
tell  her,  which  would  have  injured 
her  in  no  way,  which  would  havB 
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made  her  laugh  if  she  had  known  it, 
and  which  might  recoil  cruelly  on 
me  alone,  but  which  flatteied  my 
pride,  and  set  me  free,  as  I  thought, 
from  a  year  of  constraint  and  torture. 

Thus  matters  stood  for  several 
days ;  then  I  thought  that  I  must, 
nevertheless,  reply  to  Imp^ria.  I 
succeeded  in  writing  her  a  long  let- 
ter of  the  most  absurd  and  gayest 
character.  I  took  much  pains  with 
it,  and  I  verily  believe  that  subdued 
anger  gave  me  wit.  I  meted  out  to 
her  exactly  the  dose  of  attachment 
that  she  had  so  skiKully  measured  to 
me,  and  testified  no  desire  to  rejoin 
her.  Once  more  I  burned  my  ships, 
and  fancied  that  I  burned  them  for 
the  last  time. 

This  incident  rekindled  my  desire 
to  study.  If  the  Countess  accepted 
my  change,  and,  understood  this 
spontaneous  outburst  of  my  heart, 
I  must  employ  the  time  that  kept 
me  far  from  her  in  rendering  myself 
worthy  of  her.  It  was  not  necessary, 
on  that  account,  that  I  should  be 
received  as  advocate,  or  make  a  trial 
of  a  doubtful  talent ;  but  I  ought  to 
study  law,  not  to  be  incompetent  for 
the  struggles  of  practical  life,  and  I 
ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  develop 
and  improve  my  intellect,  in  every 
sense,  as  much  as  possible.  So  I 
returned  to  the  task  with  a  sort  of 
fury.  I  procured  all  the  serious 
books  that  they  could  lend  me  in 
the  country.  I  began  to  learn,  by 
myself,  the  languages,  music,  draw- 
ing, natural  history,  promising  my- 
seK  to  pass  the  following  year  in 
Paris,  and  to  take  as  many  lessons 
there  as  my  portion  would  pay  for 
and    the    days    would    admit    of 


My  father,  who  was  so  proud  to  see 
me  read  and  write  occasionally^  mras 
amazed  to  see  me  read  and  write  day 
and  night.  He  had  no  idea  of  any* 
thing  like  fatigue  of  the  brain. 

I  awaited  with  anxiety  the  effect 
of  my  declaration  to  the  Countess. 
I  was  disappointed  at  receiving  no 
reply.     The  vacation  ended     I  de- 
parted for  Paris,  without  any  set- 
tled purpose ;  but  having  acquired  a 
taste  for  study,  and  led  on  by  self- 
love,  wishing  to  repair  my  failure  on 
the  stage  by  gaining  some  sort   of 
value,  I  kept  my  resolution.     I  sep- 
arated myself  from  my  former  gay 
companions ;  I  shut  m)rself  up  with 
my  books,   and   went  out,   only    to 
attend   court  or  special  recitations. 
I  had  been  there  a  month,  when 
I    received    from    her    these    few 
words :  — 

*'I  have  been  travelling.  I  find 
your  note.  How  it  troubles  me  ! 
Wliat  does  it  mean  ?  Explain  your- 
self Why  was  that  no?  Wliy  is 
this  yes  ? 

"  Reply  to  me  under  the  name  of 
Mademoiselle  Agathe  Bouret,  posU 
restante,  at  Paris.  In  two  days  I 
shall  receive  your  letter." 

I  replied :  — 

"  I  love  you  without  having  seen 
yoiL  I  have  loved  you  in  spite  of 
all  that  separates  us.  I  will  be  as 
sincere  as  you.  When  I  heard  you 
at  Blois,  I  was  bewitched.  Your 
letter  chased  away  the  empty  plian- 
tom ;  it  took  me  as  the  tide  takes 
the  shipwrecked  man,  and  does  with 
him  what  it  will.  I  was  mad  when 
I  dared  to  tell  you  so.  I  am  so  still, 
to  dare  to  repeat  it     I  lower  myself, 
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I  humble  myself,  in  your  ^es,  by 
oonfessiiig  to  you  that  I  am  only  a 
vaif, x>erhap6  I  destroy  myself;  but 
I  will  conceal  nothing  from  you. 
You  have  named,  you  have  guessed, 
her  whom  I  loved.  She  knows  it 
not,  she  has  not  divined  it  herself! 
She  will  never  know  it;  and  now 
you  will  see  in  me  only  what  I  am, 
a  child  !  Tes,  but  a  child  who  will 
become  a  man,  and  who  studies  with 
ardor,  to  know^  to  understand,  to  be. 
Do  not  tell  me  again  that  I  must 
give  you  my  obscure  name,  and  re- 
ceive your  fortune,  which  humiliates 
and  disheartens  me.  TeU  me  that 
you  will  love  me  again,  that  you 
will  write  me,  that  you  will  permit 
me  to  love  you.  Love,  love,  let  us 
speak  only  of  love !  I  comprehend 
and  feel  nothing  else ;  the  rest  is  a 
dream ! " 

Eight  days  later  she  wrote  me :  — 

^  ImpiSria  is  adorably  gracious,  re- 
fined, pretty.  I  know  who  she  is ; 
she  is  of  a  better  family  than  I.  She 
is  destined  to  regain  by  her  talent 
the  brilliancy  of  her  former  lot,  tar- 
nished by  no  &ult  of  hers.  Tou 
loved  her;  that  was  a  matter  of 
course.  She  did  not  guess  it ;  proof 
that  she  is  pure,  and  that  you  re- 
spect her  profoundly.  Not  to  dare  to 
teU  her !  That  is  the  greatest  love 
that  one  can  feel !  Do  you  wish  me 
io  tell  her  myself?  At  present  it 
would  be  all  my  happiness,  all  my 
piride,  to  make  her  life  secure  by 
uniting  her  to  a  man  worthy  of  her. 
It  is  impossible  that  you  do  not  love 
her.  Do  not  struggle  with  yourself; 
you  might  lose  thereby  that  sincerity 
of  heart  which  now  constitutes  the 


nobility  and  diarm  of  your  good  and 
beautiful  nature.  Stay  thus ;  it  is 
thus  that  I  will  love  you,  as  a  sister 
loves  her  brother,  as  a  mother  loves 
her  child,  since  you  are  still  a  child. 
One  word,  and  I  hasten  to  the 
Hague;  I  explain  all  to  Bellamare, 
and  we  work  together  skilfully,  deli- 
cately, resolutely,  for  you.  I  bring 
you  Imp^ria;  I  marry  her  to  you, 
and  then  I  reveal  myself." 

This  letter  crushed  me.  I  realized 
that  I  was  ruined.  My  imknown 
was  the  bravest,  the  most  generous 
of  women,  but  she  was  a  woman.  I 
had  been  wrong  in  my  frankness ; 
she  returned  me  to  Imp^ria ;  what  I 
had  nearly  written  to  the  latter  she 
wrote  to  me  without  remorse,  "  Suc- 
cess to  you ! "  that  is  to  say,  "  Love 
whom  you  please."  Proud  and  lofty 
in  her  romance,  she  preferred  to  play 
a  grand  role,  and  deigned  not  to 
descend  to  the  contest  She  would 
not  aid  me  in  struggling  against  a 
possible  relapse,  or  give  herself  the 
trouble  of  curing  some  half-stifled 
r^ret.  She  had  had  the  energy  to 
offer  herself;  she  had  not  the  energy 
to  conquer. 

On  recalling  all  that  I  had  heard 
in  the  blue  room,  I  recognized  that 
her  whole  course  expressed  and  con- 
tained this  mingling  of  courage  and 
prudence.  She  had  wished  to  know 
if  my  heart  was  entirely  free,  if  she 
could  take  possession  of  it  without 
danger;  she  would  not  talk  of  me 
before  assuring  herself  of  this  essen- 
tial point.  Without  doubt,  Bella- 
mare had  satisfied  her  in  this  respect ; 
and  at  that  time  she  attributed  my 
refusal  only  to  the  modest  pride  of  a 
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poor  devil,  alarmed  by  a  r61e  above 
his  abilities.  That  was  why  she  had 
written  me  this  adorable  letter  that 
had  overcome  me,  me  I  and  which 
left  her  soaring  above  me  in  the  se- 
rene might  of  her  magnanimous  at- 
tachment. I  should  have  understood 
her ;  I  should  have  been  silent,  and 
allowed  the  sincere  and  delicate  con- 
fidant of  our  love  to  act  in  my  stead. 
I  had  not  dared  to  trust  my  secrets 
to  him,  this  excellent  Bellamare. 
He  was  too  near  Impdria.  He  might 
suffer  her  to  guess  that  I  loved  her, 
—  or  that  I  loved  her  no  longer. 

How  ought  I  to  have  answered  the 
Countess  ?  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
could  answer  her  nothing.  I  tried 
in  vain.  Each  burst  of  love,  each 
protestation  of  sincerity  that  I  strove 
to  express,  plunged  me  deeper  into 
the  slough  of  humiliation.  I  no 
longer  found  in  myself  the  strength 
to  convince  her ;  her  confidence  had 
deprived  me  of  mina  She  treated 
me  like  an  irresolute  child,  almost 
like  a  lying  child.  I  asked  myself 
if  she  was  not  right,  if  she  did  not 
read  my  feelings  more  correctly  than 
I  did.  How  could  I  write  or  speak, 
when  I  knew  that  each  word  would 
give  a  handle  to  a  suspicion  well 
grounded  and  systematically  rea- 
soned out  ?  It  seemed  to  me  that 
I  was  face  to  face  with  her,  as  I  had 
been  with  the  public,  when  at  each 
frozen  word  of  my  utterance  I  fan- 
cied I  heard  each  spectator  answer 
me,  "  Bad  actor,  you  feel  nothing  of 
what  you  express ! " 

I  did  not  reply ;  that  is  to  say  that 
I  wrote  twenty  letters,  thirty  perhaps ; 
and  burned  them  alL  And  every 
time  that  I  burned  one  I  was  glad  and 


said  to  myself,  ''Do  not  b^in  a  con- 
test in  which  you  will  be  worsted. 
Even  though  this  woman  should  love 
you  enough  to  free  you  from  the  fear 
of  a  disproportioned  marriage,  and  to 
give  herself  to  you,  she  will  recover 
herseK  at  a  given  time;  she  is  the 
stronger,  because  she  is  the  calmer, 
because  her  r61e  governs  yours  and 
crushes  it.  You  will  love  her  pas- 
sionately, madly,  with  the  violence 
of  youth,  and  the  faults  of  inexperi- 
ence ;  always  generous,  her  resolution 
taken,  she  will  crush  you  with  her 
sweetness,  her  forgetfulness,  her  dis- 
dain, perhaps !  No,  a  hundred  times 
no ;  tear  her  from  your  imagination ; 
and  if  her  charms  have  found  their 
way  into  your  heart,  grind  your  heart 
to  powder,  rather  than  dishonor  it." 

I  kept  my  resolution ;  I  did  not 
write  again.  I  plunged  desperately 
into  work  once  more.  I  abstained 
from  all  pleasure,  I  forbade  myself 
the  theatre;  I  was  seen  no  more 
upon  the  benches  nor  in  the  side- 
scenes  at  the  Od^on.  I  acquired 
not  much  knowledge,  but  many  ideas, 
and  I  perceived,  with  a  pleasure  min- 
gled with  alarm,  that  I  had  a  gift  for 
everything,  that  is,  perhaps  a  gift  for 
nothing.  Thus  the  winter  glided  by. 
I  thought  no  longer  of  Imp^ria;  I 
believed  myself  cured  of  my  fancy 
for  her.  As  spring  approached,  I 
felt  a  trouble  in  my  weary  head,  diz- 
ziness, and  loss  of  appetite.  I  refused 
to  pay  attention  to  it.  In  the  month 
of  April,  these  slight  symptoms  re- 
curring, I  took  a  long  walk  in  the 
sun,  about  the  environs  of  Paris,  fan- 
cying that  I  should  refresh  my  blood 
by  violent  exercise.  I  went  to  bed 
on  my  return ;  I  had  a  brain-fever. 
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Between  sleep  and  delirium,  I 
know  not  what  happened  to  me. 
One  morning,  I  became  conscious  of 
a  great  languor.  I  lecognized  my 
chamber.  I  believed  I  was  alone, 
and  I  went  to  sleep  again,  conscious 
of  wishing  to  sleep.  I  was  out  of 
danger. 

I  awoke;  clear  images  replaced 
the  formless,  nameless  phantoms 
that  had  swept  me  along  with  them 
in  the  chaos  of  delirium.  I  beheld 
Imp^ria  again.  She  was  in  a  garden 
full  of*  flowers,  and  I  called  her  for 
rehearsal,  which  was  held  in  another 
garden,  beside  it  I  raised  myself, 
and  called  her,  with  a  feeble  voice. 
I  was  still  dreaming  while  awake. 

"What  do  you  wish,  my  dear 
friend?"  replied  a  sweet  and  very 
real  voice.  And  the  beloved  head 
of  my  dear  comrade  appeared  to  me, 
bending  over  mine. 

I  closed  my  eyes  again,  tliinking 
it  was  still  a  dream;  I  reopened 
them,  feeling  her  little  hand  on  my 
forehead,  from  which  she  wiped  away 
the  perspiration.  It  was  she ;  it  was 
truly  she ;  I  was  no  longer  feverish 
nor  wandering.  She  had  been  there 
for  three  days.  She  cared  for  me 
as  if  I  had  been  her  brother.  Bella- 
mare  and  Moranbois,  who  had  come 
to  Paris  to  make  their  annual  en- 
gagements, relieved  her,  alternately, 
with  ma  She  rested,  then,  in  the 
next  room ;  she  did  not  leave  me. 
She  explained  all  this  to  me,  to  pre- 
vent me  from  astonishment  or  ques- 
tions. 

"You  are  safe,"  she  said.  "You 
need  much  rest;  you  have  nothing 
better  to  do;  we  are  here;  we  wiU 
not  leave  you  until  you  can  walk. 


Do  not  thank  us ;  it  is  a  duty  for  us 
to  assist  you,  and  a  pleasure,  now 
that  we  are  no  longer  anxious." 

For  the  first  time  she  began  freely 
to  call  me  "  thou,"  either  through  a 
feeling  of  maternal  interest,  or  be- 
cause she  had  entirely  adopted  the 
habits  of  the  strolling  theatre,  little 
ceremonious  at  that  time.  I  covered 
her  hands  with  kisses ;  I  wept  like  a 
child;  I  adored  her;  I  thought  no 
longer. 

She  helped  me  to  take  a  little 
lemonade,  which  she  had  herself 
prepared  for  me  They  had  scarified 
my  shoulders  with  cupping-glasses, 
and  she  had  inspected  and  dressed 
them,  as  a  sister  of  charity  might 
have  done.  I  am  not  sure  that,  dur- 
ing my  unconsciousness,  she  had  not 
condescended  to  the  humblest  func- 
tions of  sick-nurse.  This  girl,  so 
pure  and  so  reserved,  felt  neither 
shame  nor  disgust  beside  the  bed  of 
illness.  She  tebded  me  as  she  had 
probably  tended  her  father. 

This  boundless  charity  is  a  virtue 
which  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to 
actors.  Imp^ria  had  acquired  it  in 
this  station  where  she  was  not  bom, 
and  she  exercised  it  with  all  the 
sweetness  of  her  attentive,  consider- 
ate, and  delicate  nature.  The  kind- 
hearted  Engine,  who  had  returned  to 
the  Od^on,  came  to  nurse  me  also, 
but  with  too  much  noise  and  zeal. 
I  felt  really  better  only  when  Impe- 
ria  was  near  me.  Anna  paid  me  a 
brief,  though  very  affectionate  visit, 
but  she  had  a  jealous  lover,  who 
would  not  permit  her  to  come  again. 

One  evening  Moranbois  said  to 
Imp^ria :  "  Princess,"  —  he  always 
addressed  her  so,  with  a  half-respect- 
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ful,  half-derisive  tone,  —  "  you  are 
pale  and  yellow,  not  to  say  green. 
You  are  worn  out  I  wish  you  to 
go  home,  go  to  bed,  and  sleep  a 
whole  night.  I  will  take  charge  of 
your  patient,  and  will  be  answeiable 
for  him.  .  Go !  Moranbois  has  said 
it;  Moranbois  desires  it!'' 

I  joined  my  entreaties  to  his.  She 
was  obliged  to  yield ;  but  while  she 
was  preparing  my  medicines,  and 
explaining  carefully  their  use  to 
Moranbois,  I  cried  like  a  baby  who 
has  promised  his  mamma  to  behave 
very  well,  but  who  cannot  see  her 
depart  without  sorrow  and  dismay. 
Fortunately  I  hid  my  head  between 
the  sheets,  and  no  one  saw  my  poor 
weak  tears. 

This  was  my  first  feint  After- 
wards, when  reflection  returned  to 
me,  I  continued  the  deception.  In 
the  room  they  ofben  talked  of  me  in 
a  low  voice,  and  the  torpor  of  con- 
valescence rendered  me  indifferent 
to  what  they  might  be  saying. 
Gradually,  on  regaining  my  con- 
sciousness more  fully,  I  bethought 
myself  to  listen,  and  if  possible  sur- 
prise some  revelation  of  Imp^ria*s 
true  sentiments  in  regard  to  ma  So, 
from  time  to  time,  I  simulated  a  pro- 
found sleep  that  no  noise  could  dis- 
turb, and  I  was  careful  not  to  lose  a 
word,  while  giving  to  my  features 
the  immobility  of  utter  deafness. 
This  time  I  acted  my  part  very  well. 

The  only  interesting  dialogue  that 
I  overheard  was  this  one,  between 
Imp(5ria  and  Bellamare.  It  was  de- 
cisive, as  you  will  see. 

"  He  always  sleeps  as  well  as 
this?" 

«  Always." 


"  And  you, — you  aie  not  tired  ?  *' 

"Not  at  alL" 

"Do  you  know  that  he  is  still 
handsomer,  with  that  pallor  and  that 
blackboard?" 

"  Yes,  he  refminds  me  of  Delaoroix's 
Hamlet" 

"  Come  now,  my  child,  what  sor- 
prisee  me  is,  that  you  are  not  enam- 
ored, all  in  good  faith,  with  this  hand- 
some and  worthy  boy." 

"  But  I  assure  you,  I  do  not  love 
handsome  boys." 

"  Because  they  are  foola  This 
one  is  intelligent" 

"Certainly,  I  love  him  morally, 
and  with  all  my  heart" 

"  *  Morally  ! '  a  delicate  word  in 
your  mouth.  Mademoiselle  de  Val- 
clos ! " 

"  Do  not  be  mischievous.  Monsieur 
Bellamare.  I  am  twenty-three,  and 
I  see  all  that  the  stage  unveils,  more 
frankly  than  society.  So  I  will  not 
affect  ignorance  with  yoiL  I  know 
that  love  is  a  fever  which  certain 
glances  kindle ;  I  know  that  ugly 
persons  inspire  passion,  and  that 
handsome  ones  can  experience  it, 
when  they  are  not  exclusively 
wrapped  up  in  themselves.  Yet  not- 
withstanding all  this,  I  have  never 
felt  the  least  agitation  with  Lawrence 
or  with  L^on,  who  is  also  very  hand- 
some, and  in  no  wise  vain.  Why  ? 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.  I  am 
inclined  to  fancy  that  my  eyes  are 
not  artistic,  and  do  not  perceive  the 
influence  of  a  fine  physique." 

"  That  is  singular !  Was  he  whom 
you  preferred  ugly  ? " 

"He  must  be!" 

"  Ah !  it  is  a  long  time  since  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  so- 
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nonsly  with  yon,  my  dear  pupil! 
Does  this  preference  really  exist  ? " 

"  You  do  not  believe  it  ? " 

**  I  have  never  believed  it." 

"  And  you  were  very  right,"  replied 
Imp^ria,  stifling  an  odd  little  laugh. 

"Why  did  you  invent  this  ro- 
mance ? " 

"  So  that  they  should  leave  me  in 
peace." 

"  Then  you  distrust  me  also,  since 
you  did  not  confide  the  stratagem  to 
me?" 

"  I  have  never  distrusted  you,  my 
fiiend,  never ! " 

"And  you  are  resolved  not  to 
love  ? " 

"  Very  resolved." 

"  You  think  it  possible  ? " 

''  It  has  been  possible  so  far." 

"  If  Lawrence  loved  you,  himself  ? " 

-^  Do  you  believe  that  ? " 

"  I  believe  it.  He  may  have  aban- 
doned us  from  pique  at  your  indiffer- 
ence!" 

*"  I  hope  that  you  are  mistaken  !  I 
am  very  much  attached  to  him,  but 
I  am  not  in  love  with  him,  my  friend, 
and  it  is  not  my  fault." 

"  I  have  told  you,  without  reveal- 
ing anything  to  you,  that  he  was 
loved  by  a  lady  of  rank." 

"  You  have  told  me  so ;  it  did  not 
inspire  me  with  the  wish  to  please 
him.     I  am  not  coquettish." 

"You  are  perfect,  I  know,  and  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  will  tell 
you  that  a  woman  without  love  is  a 
monster.  I  have  seen  so  many  amo- 
rous monsters  of  both  sexes,  and  I 
dreamed  in  my  youth  so  many  stupid 
things  that  I  thought  sublime  —  " 

"That  at  present  you  believe  in 
nothing?" 


"  In  nothing  but  virtue,  for  I  have 
encountered  it  two  or  three  times  in 
my  life,  walking  like  a  tranquil  god- 
dess over  the  foul  streets  of  the  in- 
fernal regions,  and  receiving  not  a 
stain  upon  its  robe,  which  passed 
white  and  shining  in  the  midst  of 
impurity.  You  are  one  of  these 
strange  exceptions,  before  whojn  I 
bow  down  to  the  ground.  Mademoi- 
selle de  Valclos  !  I  find  it  so  beauti- 
ful, that  I  shall  carefuUv  refrain  from 
dissecting  an  ideal  like  yourself !  I 
think  men  senseless  to  demand  piui- 
ty  from  women  in  order  to  love  them 
seriously,  and  to  wish  straightway  to 
destroy  this  purity  for  their  own 
profit.  They  have  only  scorn  for  the 
weak,  anger  at  the  strong.  What 
would  they  have,  then  ?  For  my 
part,  I  am  all  indulgence  and  pardon 
for  the  first,  all  respect  and  adoration 
for  the  second-  Upon  this,  dear 
child,  I  will  despatch  my  dinner. 
What  do  you  wish  me  to  send  you 
for  yours  ? " 

"  Tell  the  restaurateur  to  send  me 
what  he  likes." 

"  He  will  send  you  veal ! " 

"  Very  well ! " 

"  Veal !  it  is  ignoble ;  it  is  not 
nourishing ;  a  mutton-chop,  eh  ? " 

"  As  you  choose,  my  dear  friend ; 
I  am  not  an  epicure." 

"  Sensual  in  no  fashion,  it  is  well 
known." 

"Stay,  however;  I  adore  pota- 
toes." 

"  Tliey  shall  send  you  potatoes." 

"  And  first  of  all,  some  good  broth 
for  my  patient ;  but  say,  then,  mana- 
ger of  my  heart,  have  you  money  ? " 

"Not  a  sou  to-day,  my  little  one ; 
but  that  makes  no  difference;  the 
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innkeeper  knows  me,  and  to-morrow 
I  receive  some." 

"But  this  evening  you  are  going 
to  the  VaudeviUe  ? " 

"Ah  Weill  Have  I  not  my  ad- 
mission ? " 

"It  is  wretched  weather;  take 
something  to  pay  for  an  omnibus." 

"  You  have  money  then  ? " 

"  I  have  twelve  sous." 

"  The  dense ! " 

"  Take  them,  come ! " 

"  Sooner  death ! "  cried  he,  with  a 
tiagic-comic  air,  that  made  Imp^ria 
laugh,  after  he  had  gone  out. 

This  mixture  of  delicate  and  triv- 
ial things  which  I  relate  to  you, 
this  sudden  transition  from  elevated 
thoughts  to  the  vulgar  realities  of 
every-day  life,  this  exquisite,  pro- 
found, and  sincere  respect  which 
Bellamare  had  for  Mademoiselle  de 
Valclos,  returning  abruptly  to  the 
.paternal  familiarity  with  the  little 
actress  of  bis  troupe,  paint  for  you,  I 
think,  in  their  true  colors,  the  height 
and  depth  of  jthe  minds  of  intelligent 
actors.  I  was  more  struck  by  it  to- 
day than  I  had  ever  been  before ;  I 
had  just  heard  the  irrevocable  truth 
in  all  its  candor,  and,  "what  will  per- 
haps surprise  you,  I  was  not  griev- 
ously afflicted  by  it  A -convalescent 
has  not  keen  impressions  ;  one  would 
say  that  he  has  but  one  object, 
which  is  to  live,  no  matter  at  what 
price ;  and  then  I  had  sincerely  re- 
nounced Imp^ria,  in  offering  my 
heart  to  the  Countess.  I  «hould 
have  scorned  myself  if  the  slightest 
irresolution  had  justified  the  inju- 
rious suspicions  of  ^my  unknown. 
Even  after  the  tacit  rupture  which 
th'^'**)  suspicions  had  brought  about 


between  us,  I  should  have  hesitated 
in  returning  to  my  first  love.  So  I 
assured  myself  that  I  would  hence* 
forth  be  to  Imp^ria  what  she  wished 
me  to  be,  her  brother  and  her  friend. 
Xo  the  sentiment  with  which  she  in- 
spired me  I  gave  the  names  of  ten- 
derness and  gratitude.  At  twenty, 
one  accepts  these  impossible  com- 
promises boldly  and  in  good  £aith« 
We  think  ourselves  so  strong!  we 
have  so  naive  a  pride ! 

When  I  could  leave  my  bed,  Im- 
p^ria  quitted  me ;  the  next  day, 
which  I  passed  in  an  arm-chair,  be- 
side a  very  moderate  fire,  she  re- 
turned, and,  without  removing  her 
hat  and  cloak,  kept  me  company 
during  the  afternoon.  I  was  strong 
enough  to  talk  without  fatigue,  and 
I  greatly  desired  to  know  the  pecu- 
niary situation  of  Bellamare.  What 
I  had  heard  made  me  think  with 
reason  that  it  was  not  brilliant  I 
asked  if  he  had  been  successful  in 
Belgium  and  Holland. 

"  No,"  said  Imp^ria,  "  quite  the 
contrary.  Our  tour  with  you  was 
profitable  enough;  but  as  soon  as 
Bellamare  has  any  profits  in  his 
hands,  the  love  of  improvement 
takes  possession  of  him.  You  know 
that  he  always  dreams  of  advancing 
art,  while  making  a  living ;  and  then 
he  is  so  generous!  So  he  hastened 
to  increase  all  our  salaries,  and  to 
engage  Mercoeur,  who  is  inferior  to 
Lambesq,  but  is  better  paid,  because 
he  is  the  father  of  a  family.  The 
same  with  Camille,  who  is  not  equal 
to  Lucinde,  but  supports  herself  only 
by  the  stage.  The  receipts  dimin- 
ished; living  is  expensive  in  the 
North.    It  was  in  vain  that  Allium 
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lion,  and  I  restored  to  Moranbois's 
fcreasuiy,  unknown  to  Bellamare,  the 
smplus  of  the  salary  that  he  had 
fineed  as  to  accept  The  season  fin- 
ished, he  came  out  honorably,  as  he 
always  does  in  his  engagements  ;  but 
we  arrived  here  with  nothing ;  and  if 
I  had  not  had  a  tolerably  good  quan- 
tity of  my  lace  to  sell,  still  without 
the  knowledge  of  Bellamare,  I  know 
not  how  we  should  have  lived. 
Now  we  are  stire  of  paying  for  our 
food  and  lodgings.  L^on  has  been  at 
Blois,  on  a  visit  to  his  friend,  whom 
I  believe  you  know,  and  who  has 
lent  him  a  sum  that  Bellamare  ac- 
cepts. He  always  accepts,  because 
he  always  finds  means  to  repay,  and 
when  he  has  repaid,  he  begins  to 
have  nothing  again ;  it  has  been  so 
for  so  long,  that  his  serenity  ia  never 
affected  by  it,  and  we  have  grown 
accustomed  to  share  his  confidence." 
1  resolved  that  1,  too,  would  put 
one  of  my  thousand  franc-notes  into 
the  treasuiy,  and  1  began  to  consid- 
er. Bellamare  had  great  schemes  for 
the  summer:  he  wished  to  leave 
France,  where  we  had  too  many 
competitors,  and  he  said  that  French 
being  the  universal  language,  if 
good  actors  starved  at  home,  it  was 
because  they  lacked  the  courage  to 
travel  That  evening  it  was  Moran- 
bois  who  kept  me  company.  I 
wished  to  hand  him  my  offering:  he 
refused  it  They  could  run  in  debt 
a  little  with  IA>n,  he  said,  because 
he  would  eventually  inherit  a  rich 
patrimony,  and  was  a  beggar  only 
because  he  chose  to  be  so  ;  but  they 
knew  very  well  that  I  was  not  in  a 
situation  to  sustain  Bellamare's  en- 
terprise with  my  money.    Bellamare 


was  always  satisfied  when  he  made 
both  ends  meet,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and,  according  to  Moranbois, 
Bellamare  was  right 

"  Because,"  said  he,  '^  if  a  man  makes 
an  honest  living,  what  does  it  matter 
if  he  lays  up  nothing  ?  The  wisest 
and  the  best  are  those  who  succeed 
in  just  escaping  poverty.  They  have 
not  the  trouble  of  possessing,  preserv- 
ing, investing,  and  increasing.  The 
responsibility  toward  others  is  enough . 
to  satisfy  an  honest  man,  without  the 
need  of  adding  that  stupid  respon- 
sibility toward  himself,  which  they 
call  the  ffiusuliy  of  management,  which 
prematurely 't  i T>eople  in  the  prime 
of  life.     It  is  anxiety  in  direct- 

ing their  mc  j  matters,"  said  Mo- 
ranl)ois,  in  las  fif^^tirative  language, 
that  expands  their  stomachs  and  de- 
cays their  teeth.  The  master  "  —  so 
he  styled  Bellamare  —  "  will  always 
be  young,  because  he  will  be  niggard- 
ly neither  to  }  riiaelf  nor  to  others. 
He  will  not  waste  his  freshness  in 
building  a  palace  to  hold  the  dried 
apple  that  he  will  be  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  hence.  I  hear  every- 
body speak  01  providing  for  their  old 
age,  as  if  they  were  sure  of  having 
an  <dd  age,  and  as  if  they  ought  to 
desire  one !  The  pretty  calculation 
of  devouring  their  blood  so  long  as 
they  have  it,  in  order  to  have  some- 
thing to  nourish  them,  when  they 
will  be  nothing  but  rubbish  fit  for 
the  rag-picker's  basket !  They  say  to 
the  improvident, '  You  will  then  ask 
alms  when  you  can  work  no  longer? ' 
As  for  me,  I  answer  that  the  peas- 
ants till  the  groimd  till  the  day  when 
they  are  buried  in  it,  and  that  they 
are  buried  just  so  suielyi  whether 
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they  have  a  fine  linen  sheet  or  an 
old  doth  for  a  shroud.'* 

In  spite  of  my  agreeing  to  this 
high  philosophy,  I  insisted  that  I 
should  be  permitted  to  furnish  Bella- 
mare  and  his  friends  with  the  means 
of  agreeably  occupying  and  improv- 
ing their  youth  as  artists. 

"  We  have  a  thousand  francs  from 
L^on,"  replied  Moranbois.  "  It  is 
enough  to  set  us  afloat  again.  1 
could  get  the  master  in  debt,  without 
his  knowing  it,  but  it  would  not  be 
rendering  him  a  servica  If  you 
wish  to  be  useful  to  him,  come  and 
travel  with  us  as  a  member  of  our 
association." 

He  then  explained  to  me  that  Bel- 
lamare,  L^on,  Imp^ria,  Anna,  Marco, 
and  himself  had  resolved  to  share  in 
common  the  proceeds  of  their  per- 
formances, and  that,  after  having 
deducted  the  payment  of  the  permon- 
naires  and  the  common  expenses, 
they  would  divide  the  entire  profits 
in  equal  parts  among  themselves. 

"As  for  the  profits,"  he  added, 
'Hhere  will  be  none,  but  we  shall 
have  lived,  worked,  eaten,  travelled, 
for  a  year,  without  being  a  burden  to 
any  one.  See  if  you  wish  to  be  of 
the  party.  You  need  to  shake  up 
your  sauce-pan,  and  extinguish  your 
furnace,  so  the  physicians  say.  You 
will  not  travel  alone,  that  costs  too 
much,  and  is  too  gloomy;  with  us 
you  will  enjoy  yourself,  and  the  ex- 
penses will  be  paid  by  the  receipts." 

"I  would  accept  gladly,"  I  an- 
swered, "  if  I  had  enough  talent  to 
contribute  eflfectively  to  the  receipts ; 
but  as  I  have  not,  I  should  be  only 
one  expense  the  more." 

^  You  are  n^staken ;  talent  or  not, 


you  draw  the  women,  and  fill  our 
front  seats  for  us.  L^on,  in  the  ten- 
der roles,  is  worse  than  you,  and  they 
like  him  only  in  the  drama.  We 
have  not  replaced  you,  for  lack  of  the 
wherewithal  to  engage  a  lover ;  you 
were  very  useful  to  us  ,•  we  perceived 
it  after  your  departure;  our  audi- 
ences fell  off." 

I  confessed  to  Moranbois  that  this 
exhibition  of  my  person  humiliated 
me  greatly.  To  justify  a  man  in 
posing  as  a  model  before  the  public, 
he  should  know  how  to  speak  to  their 
understanding  as  well  as  to  their 
eyes.  Moranbois,  with  all  his  pene- 
tration and  intelligence,  could  not 
understand  my  scruple,  and  laughed 
at  me  for  it.  He  thought  that,  when 
one  is  handsome  and  well  made,  there 
is  no  lack  of  modesty  in  displaying 
himself.  I  saw  the  former  mounte- 
bank reviving  in  him,  the  cross-roads 
Hercules,  exhibiting  with  satisfaction 
the  muscle  of  his  neck  cmd  shoulders. 

I  consulted  Imp^ria  in  regard  to 
Moranbois's  proposition;  her  first 
impulse  was  to  welcome  the  thought 
with  a  sincere  and  amiable  joy ;  then 
I  saw  her  grow  imeasy  and  irresolute. 
I  guessed  that,  warned  by  the  sup- 
position of  Bellamare,  she  feared  to 
encourage  my  love.  I  reassured  her 
by  telling  her  that  I  was  betrothed  to 
some  one  in  my  own  province,  hut 
that  I  wsw  too  young  to  think  of 
marriage,  and  that  I  was  free  to  go 
about  the  World  as  I  fancied,  at 
least  for  a  season.  I  thought  that  I 
could  tell  her  a  falsehood,  as  she  had 
done  with  me ;  and  as  she  had  pre- 
tended an  affection  to  preseirve  her- 
self from  my  hopes,  I  assumed  one 
to  preserve  myself  from  her  feara 
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Then  she  insisted  strongly  on 
taking  me  away  with  them,  and  the 
physician  who  had  attended  me  sec- 
onded her.  If  I  recommenced  my 
studies  before  six  months,  it  was  all 
over  with  me.  I  wrote  this  to  my 
father,  who  signified  his  approval  by 
the  hand  of  the  village  schoolmaster, 
his  secretary.  Moranbois  and  Bella- 
mare  welcomed  me  with  delight. 
Bellamare  drew  np  a  handsomely 
written  page,  which  set  forth  the 
rales  of  our  association,  and  we  de- 
aired  that  a  clause  should  be  added, 
by  means  of  which  he  should  pre- 
serve his  absolute  authority  as  man- 
ager over  his  pensionnaires.  We 
were  unwilling  that  any  one  among 
us,  in  some  day  of  nervous  excite- 
ment or  misanthropic  weariness, 
ahould  impede  by  idle  discussions 
the  exercise  of  a  direction  as  active 
and  intelligent  as  his. 

Anna  courageously  left  her  lover, 
who  abused  her,  and  whom  she 
mourned  for  just  the  same.  This 
girl,  always  unreasonable  and  un- 
happy in  love,  was  the  most  estima- 
ble and  faithful  of  women  in  friend- 
ship. She  had  neither  spite  nor 
bitterness,  aud  she  was  even  grateful 
to  me  for  not  having  taken  advantage 
of  some  emotion  which  she  had  ex- 
perienced for  me,  in  the  earlier  days 
of  our  wanderings.  So  she  rejoiced 
to  see  me  associated  with  the  new 
enterprise.  L^on,  who  returned  from 
Blois,  and  Marco,  who  came  back 
from  Bouen,  accorded  me  the  same 
welcome,  and  maintained  that  I  was 
an  artist.  We  departed  for  Italy 
tiie  last  of  August,  without  waiting 
for  the  closing  of  the  Od^on,  and 
without  taking  Engine,  who  was  to 


rejoin  us  as  soon  as  she  was  free. 
We  had  to  engage  a  fashionable 
coquette,  and  some  kind  of  a  Fred- 
erick Lemaitre,  on  the  way.  This 
was  Lambesq,  whom  we  chanced 
upon  again,  at  Lyons.  He  had  been 
unsuccessful,  and  was  more  tractable 
than  formerly.  However  annoying 
he  might  be,  we  had  owed  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  our  success  to  him^ 
and  we  were  glad  to  get  him  back. 
Imperia  voted  for  him,  saying  that 
we  were  used  to  his  faults,  and  we 
should  not  easily  replace  his  good 
qualities. 

We  were  about  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  a  Mademoiselle  Ars^ne, 
who  had  played  the  confidantes  at 
the  Th^&tre  Franqais,  and  who  be- 
lieved herself  qualified  thereby  to 
take  the  parts  of  Kachel  in  the 
province.  We  were  not  as  sure  of 
it  as  she,  and  were  still  hesitating, 
when  Lucinde  wrote  us  that  she  had 
always  wished  to  visit  Italy,  and  that 
she  would  be  satisfied  with  the  salaiy 
that  she  had  formerly  received  among 
us.  She  had  not  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  promise  of  marriage  from 
her  wine-merchant,  who  still  sup- 
plied her  with  a  certain  luxury,  but 
who  wearied  her.  She  hoped,  per- 
haps, to  revive  his  passion  by  leav- 
ing him  alone,  and  feigning  to  prefer 
the  stage  to  him.  We  waited  for 
her,  and  crossed  the  frontier  with 
her.  The  troupe  was  quite  complete ; 
and,  the  business  arrangements  set- 
tled, they  were  glad  to  meet  again. 
On  the  route  we  performed  more 
than  one  play  which  required  more 
rdles  than  we  had  in  the  company. 
At  this  period,  when  France  was  in 
a  state  of  great  disturbance,  many 
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actors,  thrown  out  of  employment, 
sought  their  fortunes  abroad,  and  we 
could  enlist  some  of  them  for  a  time. 
These  Bohemian  actors  were  occa- 
sionally very  curious  specimens,  es- 
pecially those  who,  in  the  midst  of 
the  strangest  vicissitudes,  had  con- 
tinued honest  If  I  do  not  speak  of 
those  whom  poverty  had  corrupted, 
or  who,  in  their  idleness  and  vice, 
had  been  necessarily  and  fatally 
overtaken  by  it,  it  is  because  among 
those  types  there  is  such  a  sameness, 
that  there  is  no  interest  in  observing 
and  describing  them.  Those  who, 
on  the  contrary,  would  sooner  starve 
than  dishonor  themselves,  deserve 
biographies  composed  by  people  of 
ability.  It  is  the  peculiar  and  re- 
spectable band  of  the  brotherhood 
that  the  practical  world  do  not  pity 
nor  assist,  because  their  misfortunes 
justly  prove  their  lack  of  common 
sense,  and  may  be  ascribed  without 
mercy  to  their  improvidence  and  dis- 
interestedness. I  confess  that  I  have 
more  than  once  experienced  a  very 
lively  sympathy  for  those  honest  ad- 
venturers, and  that,  if  I  had  not  re- 
garded my  little  capital  as  religious- 
ly devoted  to  the  accidents  which 
threatened  my  own  comrades,  I 
should  have  expended  it  in  ready 
money  for  the  assistance  of  these 
chance  companions.  I  will  specify 
one  instance  out  of  a  hundred,  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  certain  destinies. 

His  name  was  Fontanet,  —  De 
Fontanet;  for  he  was  a  gentleman, 
and  neither  displayed  nor  concealed 
his  prefix.  He  had  enjoyed  a  capital 
of  five  hundred  thousand  francs,  and 
during  his  simple  and  serious  youth 
lie  had  lived  in  the  country,  on  his 


own  estate,  addicted  to  the  coUection 
of  works  which  treated  of  the  theatre. 
Why  this  mania  rather  than  another  ? 
In  point  of  whims,  it  is  useless  to  be 
astonished  at  anything.  Could  one 
ascend  to  the  mysterious  source 
whence  flow  the  innumerable  fancies 
of  the  human  brain,  chance  would  be 
found  the  necessary  consequence  of 
inclination. 

So  it  was  that  Fontanet  found 
himself  ruined,  one  fine  morning  of 
1849,  by  a  friend  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, whom  he  had  allowed  to  place 
a  mortgage  of  fifty  thousand  francs 
upon  his  property.  It  was,  at  that 
time,  a  frequent  speculation  to  bor- 
row a  slight  sum  on  some  valuable 
estate,  not  to  repay  it,  to  effect  by 
underhand  means  the  sale  of  the  es- 
tate, and  to  repurchase  it,  still  secretly, 
at  a  low  price.  So  in  this  manner 
stocks  frequently  fell,  to  enrich  pru- 
dent and  wary  capitalists. 

A  victim  to  this  amiable  operation^ 
Fontanet  found  it  useless  to  complain ; 
and,  fancying  that  his  archaeological 
knowledge  of  the  theatre  qualified 
him  to  go  upon  the  stage,  he  became 
an  actor.  Nature  had  denied  him 
everything  save  intellect;  he  had 
neither  voice,  physique,  delivery, 
ease,  memory,  nor  presence  of  mind. 
He  met  with  no  success,  which  did 
not  prevent  him  from  finding  his 
new  profession  very  amusing,  and 
continuing  to  collect  for  others  the 
books  and  engravings  which  he  could 
no  longer  buy  for  himself  Having 
obtained  a  subordinate  situation  in 
the  theatre  at  Lyons,  and  seeking  a 
lodging,  he  found  for  a  very  low 
price  a  sort  of  shop,  which  by  rea- 
son of  its  small  size  could  never  be 
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kt  to  any  merchant.  He  installed 
his  pallet  there ;  but  the  next  day  he 
said  to  himself,  that,  having  a  shop, 
he  ought  to  sell  something,  and  he 
bought  for  twenty  francs  a  stock  of 
children's  toys, — tops,  balls,  skipping- 
ropes,  and  hoops.  At  the  same  time 
he  busied  hiniseK  in  constructing 
httle  wooden  shovels  and  wheelbar- 
rows. His  business  was  very  good, 
and  he  might  still  have  prospered, 
but  the  troupe  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached left  Lyons,  and  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  quit  the  staga 
He  resigned  his  stock  to  a  Jew  who 
knew  his  weakness,  and  gave  him 
in  exchange  an  apocryphal  portrait 
of  an  antique  actor.  It  was  a  little 
bronze  affair,  cunningly  adorned  with 
a  fictitious  legend.  Fontanet  be- 
lieved he  had  secured  a  treasure,  and 
sought  to  sell  it  He  asked  a  thou- 
sand francs  for  it,  and  could  not  re- 
solve to  part  with  it,  untQ  the  day 
that  he  discovered  the  fraud,  and 
consoled  himself  for  it  by  saying, 
"  How  fortunate  that  I  did  not  sell 
it  for  a  thousand  francs !  How  I 
should  have  cheated  the  purchaser ! " 
In  a  town  of  Piedmont  he  en- 
countered a  pious  lady,  who  begged 
him  to  direct  her  to  a  good  painter. 
She  wished  to  ornament  her  private 
chapel  with  a  picture,  two  yards  in 
height  by  one  in  breadth,  ^present- 
ing  her  patron  saint,  and  she  would 
pay  the  artist  one  hundred  francs. 
Fontanet  offered  to  paint  the  picture 
himself  He  had  never  drawn  a  face 
nor  touched  a  paint-brush  in  his  life. 
He  set  about  the  work  boldly,  copied 
as  well  as  he  could  some  saint  upon 
the  first  fresco  he  came  across,  and 
signed  his  name  with  pride :  De  Fan*  \ 


timet,  painter  of  rdigioue  subjects.  He 
had  other  commissions,  hung  out  a 
flaming  sign,  and  began  to  make  a 
living,  when  chance  carried  him  to 
another  place,  where  a  passion  for 
potteiy  seized  upon  him,  and  he 
made  a  number  of  Etruscan  vases, 
which  he  sold  to  the  EngUsh,  but 
for  so  moderate  a  price  that  they 
were  not  cheated,  and  congratulated 
themselves  on  cheating  the  ignorant 
vendor. 

What  Fontanet  had  earned  by  his 
pictures  he  lent  to  the  manager  of  a 
strolling  qpmpany,  who  did  not  re- 
pay it ;  what  he  had  earned  by  his 
vases  he  gave  to  a  poor  beggar;  to 
educate  a  child  whose  figure  had 
served  him  as  a  model,  and  whom  he 
placed  at  school  So  it  was  that,  af- 
ter having  engaged  in  a  hundred  lit>- 
tie  professions  and  a  hundred  little 
trades,  without  having  saved  any- 
thing for  himself,  and  still  unable  to 
resolve  to  leave  the  theatre,  which 
of  all  his  callings  was  the  most 
ruinous,  inasmuch  as  it  allowed  him 
to  establish  himself  nowhere,  and 
brought  him  into  constant  contact 
with  adventurers  or  needy  people 
who  despoiled  him,  he  offered  him- 
self to  us  at  Florence,  to  play  the 
Jinanciers,  He  had  ended  by  ac- 
quiring a  certain  talent  since  his 
dShU.  He  was  useful  to  us ;  and  he 
was  so  amiable,  so  gay,  so  original, 
and  so  sympathetic,  that  we  regret- 
ted greatly  when  we  were  forced  to 
leave  him. 

I  will  not  relate  to  you  my  trav- 
els; it  would  take  me  three  days, 
and  my  reminiscences,  very  good, 
perhaps,  to  fill  up  a  desultory  con- 
versation,  woidd  retard  what  inter- 
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ests  you, —  the  history  of  my  feel- 
ings and  my  thoughts. 

So  I  will  make  you  pass  swiftly 
by  Turin,  Florence,  Trieste ;  I  wiU 
bring  you  back  through  Austria  and 
Switzeriand,  where  we  reckoned  up 
our  gains  at  Geneva,  after  some  tol- 
erably successful  nights.  We  had,  as 
Moranbois  said,  we  had  seventy-five 
francs  clear  profit  to  divide  among 
seven  partners ;  but  we  had  had  an 
interesting  and  almost  comfortable 
journey,  the  pensionnaires  were  paid, 
and  Leon's  friend  was  reimbursed. 
Lucinde,  Lambesq,  and  Engine  left 
us.  My  vacation  had  come,  and 
my  father  expected  me.  The  other 
members  of  the  company  were  go- 
ing to  try  their  fortune,  they  did 
not  yet  know  where.  I  promised  to 
rejoin  them  after  the  winter,  which  I 
intended  to  pass  at  Paris;  and  this 
time  Moranbois  accepted  the  loan  of 
my  thousand  francs,  necessary  to  en- 
able my  manager  and  my  associates 
to  reorganize  themselves. 

Back  in  my  little  country  Fau- 
bourg, surrounded  by  the  paternal 
radishes  and  asparagus,  I  had  leisure 
to  recapitulate,  as  I  will  try  to  do 
for  you. 

1  had  made  some  progress  at  the 
tJieatre.  I  had  acquired  an  excellent 
manner,  without  appearing  embar- 
rassed, although  I  really  felt  so.  I 
had  gained  sufficient  self-possession 
not  to  give,  through  agitation,  the 
misinterpretations  which  my  intelli- 
gence rejected.  I  still  pleased  wo- 
men, and  did  not  displease  meiL  I 
resigned  myself  to  being  always  ap 
paralled  like  a  man  of  taste.  At  first 
I  had  felt  humiliated  by  this  circum- 
stance, saying  that  I  would  not  owe 


my  success  to  the  tailor.  I  saw  that 
the  public  took  more  notice  of  my 
waistcoats  than  of  my  attainments, 
and  held  in  high  consideration  a 
man  so  well  gotten  up.  My  com- 
panions, in  a  moment  of  facetious- 
ness,  had  amused  themselves  by  rep- 
resenting me  as  a  young  man  of 
high  rank,  and  they  dispensed  with 
my  being  a  good  actor  because  I  ap- 
peared  to  be  a  man  of  the  world. 

"  Do  not  laugh  at  that,"  said  Bel- 
lamare  to  me ;  "  you  are  our  ensign ; 
your  nobility  is  productive,  and  at 
each  new  station  the  imagination  of 
the  loungers  enriches  the  company 
with  an  additional  hidalgo.  At  Ven- 
ice I  was  il  Signor  di  BellaTnare^ 
manager  of  a  troupe  of  titled  per- 
sonages, and  I  had  only  to  say  the 
word  to  make  you  a  duke  and  my- 
self a  marquis.  The  prestige  of  no- 
bility still  exists  abroad.  In  France 
it  mingles  droUy  with  democratic 
vanity ;  and  if  you  were  enough  of 
an  adventurer  to  put  a  de  before 
your  name,  the  people  in  the  small 
towns  would  be  proud  of  having  a 
grandee  for  an  actor.  So  do  not 
deny  being  one,  and  do  not  take  all 
this  seriously ;  we  are  travelling  to 
amuse  ourselves.  Be  certain  that  it 
detracts  nothing  from  the  talent  that 
you  should  have,  and  that  you  shall 
have,  I  give  you  my  word  for  it." 

He  strove  to  inspire  me  with  it; 
he  did  impart  it  to  me,  when  I  re- 
peated my  parts  to  him.  We  have 
declaimed  Comeille  while  crossing 
the  Alps  on  donkeys.  The  glaciers 
of  Switzerland,  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  ruins,  the  grottos, 
all  the  picturesque  solitudes  that 
we  explored  together,  re-ecnoed  the 
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sound  of  our  voices,  raised  to  the 
pitch  of  dramatic  passion.  I  felt 
myself  powerful,  I  thought  myseK 
inspired.  Before  the  foot-lights,  all 
disappeared.  I  was  too  conscien- 
tious ;  I  judged  myself  too  severely ; 
I  was  my  own  critic  and  my  own 
ohstacle. 

So  much  for  my  talent ;  as  to  my 
bve,  it  had  taken  a  new  aspect. 
Mademoiselle  de  Yaldos's  calmness  of 
mind  and  serenity  of  character,  which 
were  not  disturbed  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, amid  the  inevitable  reverses, 
mishaps,  fatigues,  and  accidents  of 
travel,  had  insensibly  awakened  in 
me  that  calm  and  tender  respect 
which  they  inspired  in  Bellamare, 
without  exciting  in  him  the  slightest 
thought  of  passion.  Bellamare  was, 
notwithstanding,  not  profligate,  but 
devoted  to  pleasure.  He  knew  no 
medium  between  desire  without  af- 
fection, and  affection  without  desire. 
This  man,  so  happy  in  his  disposition, 
and  so  seductive  from  the  kindness 
of  his  heart,  exercised  a  powerful  in- 
fluence over  my  mind.  I  wished  to 
adopt  his  views  and  feelings.  I 
strove  to  imitate  him  in  his  errors 
and  his  wisdom ;  but  where  he  found 
calm,  the  clearing  up  of  faculties  after 
the  exfogation*  of  instincts,  I  felt 
only  self-contempt  and  profound  sad- 
ness. I  was  an  idealist,  and,  besides, 
I  was  but  half  his  age.  It  was  absurd 
of  me  to  fancy  that  one  can  arrange 
his  life  like  that  of  another.     Beason 

*  I  hare  retained  this  word  in  Lawrence's 
recital,  because  it  struck  me.  I  do  not  think 
it  French,  but  I  could  wish  that  it  was  so.  On 
the  port  of  my  narrator,  it  was,  doubtless,  a 
reminiscence  of  Italy,  where  the  verb  sfogarsij 
admirably  expressive,  has  no  equivalent  in  our 


does  not  fit  us  like  a  borrowed  gar- 
ment ;  each  one  should  know  how  to 
adapt  his  own  to  his  own  individu- 
ality. 

This  infatuation  for  Bellamare,  and 
this  fancy  of  wishing  to  resemble 
him,  ducceeded  at  least  in  stifling  my 
passion.  Perhaps  the  rapid  and  vio- 
lent passage  of  another  love  through 
my  heart,  the  dream  of  the  unknovm, 
had  somewhat  efiaced  the  image  of 
Imp^ria.  It  is  certain  that  I  dread- 
ed her  no  longer,  and  that  a  deep 
tenderness  assuaged  the  secret  vio- 
lence of  my  desire.  Seeing  her  so 
respected  by  my  other  associates,  I 
should  have  thought  myself  a  cox- 
comb to  dream  of  vanquishing  her. 
By  dint  of  no  longer  dreaming  of  it, 
I  no  longer  even  desired  it. 

At  least  it  was  in  tins  frame  of 
mind  that  I  left  Geneva.  After  re- 
turning home,  I  thought  of  her  with- 
out agitation ;  but  soon  it  was  im- 
possible to  conceal  from  myself  that 
she  was  necessary  to  my  intellectual 
life,  and  that  away  from  her  I  was  sub- 
ject to  profound  ennui,  I  had  not  the 
courage  to  resume  my  serious  studies. 
Music  and  drawing  pleased  me  bet- 
ter, because  they  permitted  me  to 
think  of  her.  She  had  a  charming 
thread  of  a  voice,  was  a  good  musi- 
cian, and  sang  deliciously.  While 
endeavoring  to  become  a  good  musi- 
cian myself,  I  thought  only  of  sing- 
ing with  h£r  or  accompanying  her. 
During  our  travels  she  had  made  me 
practise  from  time  to  time,  and,  in 
the  main,  her  lessons  wei*e  the  best 
that  I  have  received. 

For  some  time  I  cherished  the  de- 
lusion that  the  society  of  Bellamare, 
L^on,  Anna,  and  Marco  was  as  es- 
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sential  to  me  as  that  of  Imp^ria 
They  loved  me  so  much !  They  were 
so  amiable  and  so  interestiiig  I  How 
insupportable  the  lot  to  which  I  had 
returned  appeared  to  me!  In  yaia 
I  reproached  myseK  for  this  gulf  be- 
tween my  former  friends  and  ma  I 
thought  myself  guilty,  for  regretting 
the  conversation  of  Bellamare,  when 
with  my  father ;  but  was  it  not  my 
poor  father  himself,  who,  by  intro- 
ducing me  to  civilization,  had  con- 
demned me  to  break  with  barbarism  ? 

Still,  when  I  was  candid  with  my- 
self, I  felt  that  I  could  have  forgot- 
ten Bellamare  and  all  my  comrades, 
except  Imp^ria.  It  was  not  my  fa- 
ther's fault  if  I  had  conceived  a  fool- 
ish attachment  for  a  jltrson  who  was 
unwilling  to  love  any  one. 

One  day  when  I  was  crossing  the 
Alps  in  a  sledge  with  Bellamare,  he 
had  asked  me  the  result  of  my  affair 
with  the  Countess.  I  then  told  him 
the  whole  truth,  or  very  nearly  all. 
At  that  time  I  wa-  fully  persuaded 
that  I  had  ceased  to  love  Imperia, 
that  I  should  never  love  her  again, 
and  that  Bellamare  could  repeat  my 
confidences  to  her  without  injuring 
me.  I  had,  besides,  considerably  soft- 
ened the  ardor  of  my  first  passion  m 
my  revelations,  and  I  had  left  it« 
origin  untold.  I  did  not  plume  my- 
self on  having  embraced  a  theatrical 
career  on  her  account  I  simply  con- 
fessed that  at  the  time  of  my  adven- 
ture at  Blois  I  had  been  more  in 
love  with  her  than  with  the  unknown. 
All  the  rest  I  could  relate  frankly. 

BeUamare's  judgment  on  this  situ- 
ation struck  me  greatly.  He  ap- 
proved of  me  at  first,  and  then  added, 
*'  Without  knowing  it,  you  have  tak- 


en the  best  course  to  be  truly  loved 
by  this  Countess;  sincerity  in  the 
first  place,  followed  by  pride.  When 
allowing  you  to  see  her  suspicions, 
she  expected  a  speedy  reply,  a  con^ 
test  in  which  she  would  declare  her« 
self  vanquished,  only  after  having 
rolled  you,  to  her  liking,  over  the 
dust  of  the  arena.  At  that  moment 
she  had  ceased  to  love  you.  That  is 
the  way  with  women.  It  is  render- 
ing them  a  service  not  to  indulge 
them  in  their  combative  instincts, 
but  to  teach  them  to  love  sincerely, 
as  they  know  so  well  how  to  love, 
when  not  misled  by  a  quest  for  the 
impossible.  Love  is  a  fine,  a  sublime 
thing  with  them,  at  the  dSbuL  Be- 
ware of  the  second  and  third  acts  of 
the  drama !  When  one  cannot  has- 
ten the  d^Tumement,  one  must  await 
it.  Wait,  then,  in  silence,  cover  the 
fire,  and  you  will  see  her  return, 
faithful  and  brave,  as  in  the  day  of 
the  blue  room.  If  she  does  return, 
receive  my  congratulations.  If  she 
does  not,  rejoice  at  having  escaped 
a  love  of  the  head.  Those  are  the 
worst." 

And  Bellamare  had  added  further, 
"  If  Imp^ria  had  not  formed  a  resolu- 
tion, I  should  have  blessed  your  love. 
For  my  part,  I  think  you  worthy  of 
each  other ;  but  she  is  discreet,  and 
will  not  have  a  lover.  Again  she  is 
reasonable,  and  will  not  rush  into 
the  misery  of  marriage.  Lastly,  she 
is  happy  in  her  virtue,  and  I  believe 
in  it,  although  I  do  not  understand 
it  So,  if  you  are  reasonable  your- 
self, do  not  think  of  it  again.  Do 
you  fancy  that  the  first  day  when 
she  came  to  me,  mysteriously,  as  the 
Countess,  but  with  ideas  otherwise 
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flerions  and  decided^  to  tell  me  her 
fieunily  misfortunes,  and  to  entreat 
me  to  give  her  a  profession  and  sup- 
port, that  I  was  not  agitated,  as 
much  as,  and  perhaps  more  than, 
you  were  in  the  blue  chamber  ?  She 
was  so  pretty  in  her  sorrow,  so  se- 
ductive in  her  confidence.  I  was 
seized  with  dizziness  ten  times,  in 
these  two  hours  of  tSt&^tSte  conver- 
sation ;  but  if  Bellamare  has  a  nose 
to  scent  an  opportunity,  and  a  claw 
to  seize  it  by  the  forelock,  he  has  an 
eye  to  distinguish  true  virtue,  and  a 
hand  which  purifies  itself  in  blessing 
it.  On  leaving  her,  I  had  promised 
to  be  her  father,  and  to  every  after- 
thought I  had  said,  "Never,  never, 
never ! "  Now,  when  things  present 
themselves  so  clearly  to  my  con- 
science, I  cease  to  have  the  slightest 
merit,  because  there  is  no  longer  the 
slightest  struggle,  and  I  confess  that 
I  cannot  comprehend  how  it  costs  an 
honorable  man  more  not  to  deceive  a 
woman  than  not  to  cheat  at  cards." 

At  that  moment  6ellamare*s  argu- 
ment seemed  unanswerable ;  I  re- 
flected on  it  aU  through  my  vacation. 
I  could  find  no  reply  to  it ;  but  it 
did  not  prevent  me  from  being  very 
dejected  and  unhappy.  I  tried  to 
rekindle  my  affection  for  the  Count- 
ess, and  often  I  dreamed  of  the  joy 
of  mutual  love ;  but  on  awaking  I 
cared  for  her  no  mora  Her  image 
appealed  to  my  heart  only  through 
imagination. 

When  the  vacation  was  ended,  I 
asked  myself  whether  I  should  not 
renounce  law,  which  conducted  me 
to  nothing,  and  rejoin  Bellamare's 
company.  I  was  unwilling  to  take 
this    resolution  without    consulting 


my  father.  I  expected  that  he 
would  dissuade  me  from  it ;  he  had 
no  idea  of  it  At  first  I  had  some 
dMcully  in  making  him  understand 
what  the  theatre  was ;  for  a  dramatic 
troupe  had  never  come  among  us; 
we  had  no  halL  What  my  father 
called  comedians  were  the  Swiss  tea- 
dealers,  exhibitors  of  menageries,  and 
the  mountebanks,  whom  he  had  seen 
at  fairs  and  public  gatherings.  So  I 
was  very  careful  not  to  utter  the 
words  "  comedy  "  or  "  comedian,"  which 
would  only  have  inspired  him  with 
a  profound  scorn.  Despite  my  reso- 
lution to  be  open,  I  gave  him  expla- 
nations which,  although  really  true, 
conveyed  to  his  mind  only  a  vague 
and  somewhat  fantastic  meaning. 
My  father  has  always  had  the  primi- 
tive simplicity  of  a  man  devoted  to 
manual  labor,  as  to  a  duty,  a  religion 
from  which  no  idea  foreign  to  this 
labor  can  distract  him,  without  dis- 
qualifying him  for  it.  My  mother, 
who  was  very  intelligent,  had  laughed 
at  him  a  little  for  his  credulity  and 
his  good-nature.  He  suffered  her  to 
do  so,  and  was  very  willing  to  laugh 
with  her;  they  adored  each  other, 
notwithstanding  but  he  would  not 
have  permitted  me  to  notice  his  in- 
feriority to  me.  He  wished  me  to 
be  different  from  himself,  but  not 
superior;  he  esteemed  his  vocation 
as  unlike  mine,  but  equal  to  it 
His  adoration  for  the  earth  did  not 
allow  him  to  think  otherwise,  and  he 
was  really  quite  in  the  right  of  it^ 
and  entertained  a  high  philosophy 
without  suspecting  it  He  respected 
learning  very  humbly,  but  it  was  on 
condition  of  according  equal  respect 
to  culture  of  the  soil    If  he  had  dis^ 
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couraged  me  from  it,  it  was  because 
he  imagined,  by  making  me  a  peas- 
ant, he  would  unfit  me  for  the  fan- 
cied succession  to  my  uncle,  the  'par- 
venu. 

When  I  had  told  him  that  I  de- 
sired to  join  a  company  of  persons, 
who  spoke  in  public  to  exercise 
themselves  in  declaiming  finely,  he 
was  satisfied,  and-  asked  no  more 
about  it.  He  had  feared  to  show 
me  by  his  questions  how  little  he 
knew  of  the  nature  of  this  study. 
So  I  departed,  carrying  with  me  his 
blessing,  as  heretofore,  and  my  little 
capital,  which,  since  the  preceding 
year,  I  had  always  borne  about  with 
me  in  an  under-waistband.  It  was 
not  heavy  enough  to  trouble  me,  es- 
pecially as  I  had  already  diminished 
it  one  half. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
then,  I  rejoined  the  troupe  at  Tou- 
lon, and  was  received  enthusiastical- 
ly by  them.  The  situation  was  not 
briUiEmt,  but  they  were  still  "  getting 
along,"  as  Moranbois  phrased  it,  and 
they  held  a  council  to  decide  if  they 
should  continue  the  exploration  oi 
the  coasts. 

At  this  period  the  towns  along  the 
sea-shore  had  hardly  begun  to  enjoy 
the  vogue  which  they  have  since  ac- 
quired. There  was,  as  yet,  no  ques- 
tion of  railroads^  gas,  or  gaming- 
houses. Europe  had  not  yet  laid 
siege  to  that  narrow  coast  which 
.stretches  like  an  espalier  in  the  sun, 
from  Toulon  to  Monaco,  and  which 
will  soon  extend  to  Grenoa. 

"  My  children,"  Bellamare  said  to 
us,  "  we  shall  still  '  get  along,'  if  we 
do  not  make  a  great  figure.  I  have 
never  made  money  except  outside  of 


France;  no  one  is  a  prophet  in 
own  country.  I  have  made  veiy 
nearly  the  tour  of  the  world,  and  I 
know  that  the  farther  ofT  one  comes 
from,  the  more  he  attracts  the  curi- 
ous. Do  you  remember  that  last 
year  we  succeeded  better  at  Trieste, 
the  extreme  limit  of  our  journey, 
than  anywhere  else?  I  wished  to 
push  on  to  Odessa,  across  the  Dana- 
bian  provinces.  I  recollected  having 
been  successful  there;  we  should 
have  returned  by  Moscow.  You  re- 
coiled before  the  Kussian  campaign. 
If  you  trust  me  with  it,  we  will  un- 
dertake it;  but  as  winter  is  ap- 
proaching, we  will  begin  with  the 
warm  countries.  We  will  go  to 
Constantinople,  we  will  remain  there 
two  months  ;  we  will  go  from  thence 
to  Temesvar  and  Bucharest,  which  is 
also  a  good  city ;  then  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit  we  will  cross 
the  Balkan,  reach  Jassy,  and  arrive 
at  Odessa  with  the  swallows.** 

Some  one  remarked  that  the  coct 
of  the  trip  would  be  considerable. 
He  showed  us  letters  from  a  success- 
ful contractor,  who  would  be  respon- 
sible for  our  passage,  and  promised 
to  take  charge  of  our  return,  if  we 
could  not  pay  the  expenses ;  it  was 
a  former  partner,  on  whose  honesty 
he  believed  he  could  rely.  It  was  put 
to  vote.  Each  one  tossed  up  a  coin, 
for  "heads  or  tails."  The  majority 
of  the  throws  decided  the  voyage.  I 
confess  that  on  seeing  Imp^ria  desire 
it,  I  cheated  to  make  the  balance  in- 
cline to  the  affirmative  side. 

Once  more  I  wiU  make  you  take 
a  stride  over  the  tiresome  or  amus- 
ing details  that  would  be  irrelevant 
to  my  subject.    I  will  only  tell  you. 
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ihat,  if  the  majority  were  yaliant  and 
hopeful,  the  minority,  represented  by 
Lncinde,  Lambesq,  Engine,  and  Pur- 
pnrin,  were  only  partially  or  not  at 
all  so.  This  last  did  not  pardon  for- 
eigners for  not  knowing  French  bet- 
ter than  himself,  and  Lambesq,  who 
pretended  to  speak  Italian,  was  furi- 
ous at  being  less  misunderstood 
when  he  spoke  his  own  language. 
His  nature  was  imbittered,  Uke  that 
of  lAon,  by  disappointments,  but  he 
had  not,  like  L6on,  the  good  taste  to 
conceal  his  wounds.  He  beUeved 
himself  the  only  great  genius  in  the 
world,  and  the  only  unappreciated 
one.  According  to  him,  the  artists 
loved  by  the  pubUc  and  favored  by 
fortune  had  owed  their  success  only 
to  intrigue. 

Engine  laughed  at  everything ;  no 
one  was  more  inured  to  the  miseries 


of  nomadic  Ufe ;  but  she  augured  ill 
of  our  pecuniary  success,  and  kept 
repeating  that  it  was  nothing  to  go 
away,  the  difficulty  would  be  to  re- 
turn. Lucinde  feared  nothing  on 
her  own  account.  She  was  not  a  wo- 
man to  embark  with  empty  hands. 
But  she  feared  lest  we  should  be 
forced  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  re- 
turn passage,  and  she  did  not  conceal 
lier  anxiety. 

Singularly  enough,  Moranbois,  the 
most  stoical  and  self-contained  of 
all,  was  no  longer  without  uneasi- 
ness ;  he  did  not  know  Zamorini,  the 
contractor  to  whom  Bellamare  had 
intrusted  himself,  but  he  had,  he 
said,  had  a  bad  dream  about  him; 
and  this  man  of  stone  and  iron,  who 
feared  no  peril,  and  knew  no  hesita- 
tion, was  superstitious,  —  he  believed 
indieamsl 
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LAWRENCE  had  been  speaking 
for  two  Hours,  and  the  sympa- 
thy with  which  he  inspired  me  made 
me  take  a  lively  interest  in  his  ad- 
ventures ;  however,  I  bethought  my- 
self that  he  must  be  weary,  and  I 
carried  him  ofif  to  dine  at  my  inn, 
where,  having  recruited  his  strength, 
he  likewise  resumed  his  story. 

We  left  oflf  (said  he)  at  my  de- 
parture for  Italy,  with  Bellamare's 
company. 

Before  quitting  Toulon  I  assisted 
at  a  closing  entertainment,  whidh 
seemed  very  strange  to  me.  When 
the  public  were  pleased  with  a  troupe 
that  had  remained  some  time,  they 
showed  their  gratitude,  and  bade 
them  adieu,  by  throwing  presents 
upon  the  stage.  There  was  every- 
thing, from  bouquets  to  tobacco. 
Each  trade  furnished  a  Sample  of  its, 
industry,  —  cloths,  stockings,  cotton 
caps,  household  utensils,  provisions, 
shoes,  hats,  fruit,  cutlery,  I  know  riot 
what  more.  The  stage  was  covered 
with  them,  and  some  were  caught 
in  the  air,  by  the  musicians,  who 
did  not  return  them.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  this  patriarchal  custom 
is  almost  obsolete  at  the  present 
day.  . 


'  All  went  well  at  the  beginning  of 
our  journey. 

BeUamare,  sacrificing  his  impa- 
tience to  proceed,  consented  to  travel 
through  Italy,  where  we  made,  this 
time,  several  short  stays  tolerably 
profitable.  We  played  there  VAvemr 
turOre,  H  ne  faut  jurer  de  rien,  Les 
Folies  ArrumreuseSj  Le  Verre  d*Eau, 
La  Vie  de  Bohhae,  Adrtenne  Lecovr 
vreur,  Un  Bvsl  sous  Bichelieu,  La 
Corde  Sensible,  Jdbin  et  Nanette;  I 
forget  whiat  others.  At  this  period 
M.  Scribe,  who  was  going  out  of 
fashion  in  France,  was  all  the  vogue 
abroad,  and,  in  some  small  places, 
we  put'  at  the  head  of  the  poster 
the  names  of  Scribe  and  Melesville 
to  pass  off  the  works  of  Moli^re  or 
Bedumarchais.  Also,  to  create  a 
relish  for  the  burlesque  songs  which 
Marco  sang  between  the  acts,  we 
were  forced  to  compromise  the  names 
of  B^ranger  and  D^saugiers. 

At  Florence  an  adventure  hap- 
pened to  me  whose  memory  produced 
no  more  impression  on  me  than  the 
passing  of  a  dream.  This  surprises 
you ;  but  when  you  know  the  events 
which  occurred  in  rapid  succession, 
on  the  day  after  this  experience,  you 
will  understand  why  it  was  not  deep- 
ly stamped  upon  my  mind. 

At  the  moment  of  -"ir  .  eeving  that 
city  I  received  the  fouowmg  note : — 
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I  have  applauded  you  both;  be 
happy  with  hdk. 

The  Unknown. 

I  begged  Bellamare  to  tell  me  if, 
during  our  sojoum  at  Floieuce,  he 
had  seen  the  Countess.  He  assured 
me  that  he  had  not,  and,  as  he  never 
gave  his  word  falsely,  that  was  cer- 
tain. Florence  was  not  then  a  town 
so  thickly  settled  that  there  would 
be  no  chance  of  success  in  making 
inquiries. 

"  Will  you  stay  ?  *'  said  Bellamare. 

I  had  already,  as  they  say,  my 
foot  in  the  stirrup,  and,  although  I 
felt  greatly  excited,  I  did  not  wish  to 
try  the  adventure. 

"  You  see  plainly,"  replied  I,  that 
she  is  still  persuaded  that  I  intended 
to  deceive  her.  I  cannot  accept  this 
position.    I  will  not  juxjept  it." 

And  I  passed  it  by,  not  without 
an  efifort,  I  confess,  but  fancying  that 
I  honored  myself  by  my  pride. 

It  had  been  debated  whether  we 
should  go  to  Venice  and  to  Trieste, 
as  in  the  preceding  year;  but  Fate 
bends  us  to  her  wiU.  A  letter  from 
M.  Zamorini  placed  at  our  disposal  a 
great  imsightly  boat,  dignified  by  the 
name  of  tartan,  which  would  trans- 
port us  at  half  price  frotn  Ancona  to 
Corfu.  There  we  could  give  some 
performances  which,  on  the  same 
condition  of  a  division  of  proceeds 
between  the  contractor  and  ourselves, 
would  enable  us  to  reach  Coni^tanti- 
nople. 

This  craft  had  a  v6ry  battered 
look,  and  the  captain,  a  sort  of  Jew, 
who  called  himself  a  Greek,  appeared 
to  us  more  garrulous  and  obsequious 
than  honest  and  intelligent ;  but  we 


had  no  choice;  he  had  made  the 
bargain  with  Zamorini,  through  the 
medium  of  another  captain  at  Coifii, 
who  would  convey  us  farther. 

We  performed  at  Ancona ;  and  as 
we  were  leaving  the  theatre  the 
master  of  the  Alcyon  —  that  was  the 
poetical  name  of  our  hideous  boat — 
came  to  tell  us  that  we  must  set  sail 
at  daybreak  We  had  reckoned  on 
not  starting  until  the  day  after; 
nothing  was  ready ;  but  he  objected 
that  the  season  was  capricious,  that 
we  must  profit  by  the  favorable  wind 
which  was  blowing,  and  not  wait  for 
contrary  winds,  which  might  delay 
our  departure  indefinitely.  It  was 
then  the  last  of  February. 

We  warned  the  women  to  lock 
their  trunks  and  to  snatch  a  few 
hours'  sleep.  The  men  of  the  com- 
pany busied  themselves  with  trans- 
porting all  the  luggage  on  board  the 
Alcyon,  We  passed  the  night  so,  for 
this  luggage  was  considerable  enough. 
Besides  our  costumes  and  personal 
effects,  we  had  several  pieces  of  sce- 
nery indispensable  in  those  localities 
where  the  theatre  consists  only  of  its 
four  walls,  a  certain  quantity  of  tol- 
erably voluminous  properties,  musical 
instruments,  and  a  supply  of  provis- 
ions ;  for  we  might  remain  some  days 
at  sea,  and  we  had  been  informed 
that  we  should  find  nothing  in  cer- 
tain ports  where  we  should  touchy 
upon  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia  and 
Albania. 

The  captain  of  the  Alcyon  had  a 
cargo  of  merchandise  that  filled  all 
the  hold,  which  forced  us  to  heap  up 
ours  upon  the  deck,  —  a  vexatious 
circumstance,  but  fortunate,  as  the 
sequel  will  prova 
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At  daybreak,  worn  out  with  fatigue^ 
we  weighed  anchor,  and,  joshed  off 
by  a  strong  north  wind,  we  sailed 
Tery  rapidly  toward  BrindisL  Leav- 
ing Ancona  Thursday,  we  could  hope 
to  be  at  Corfu  the  Monday  or  the 
Tuesday  following. 

But  the  wind  changed,  toward  the 
evening  of  our  departure,  and  bore 
us  to  the  offing  with  a  fearful  rapidity. 
We  testified  some  uneasiness  to  the 

■ 

captain.  His  boat  did  not  appear 
capable  of  supporting  so  heavy  a  sea, 
and  thus  crossing  the  Adriatic  at  its  | 
greatest  breadth.  He  replied  that 
the  Alcyon  was  capable  of  making  a 
voyage  round  the  world,  and  that, 
if  we  did  not  put  into  Brindisi,  we 
should  touch  at  the  opposite  coast, 
either  Bagusa  or  AntivarL  He  af- 
firmed that  the  wind  was  a  little 
northwest,  and  tended  to  increase  in 
that  direction.  He  was  mistetken,  or 
he  lied.  The  wind  carried  us  toward 
the  east  for  nearly  forty  hours,  and, 
as  in  spite  of  a  very  tiresome  pitch- 
ing, we  went  with  great  swiftness, 
we  gained  confidence,  and  instead  of 
resting,  we  did  nothing  but  laugh 
and  sing,  until  the  following  night. 
Then  the  wind  became  contrary,  and 
our  pilot  assured  us  that  it  was  a 
good  sign,  because,  upon  the  coasts 
of  Dalmatia,  almost  every  night  the 
land  wind  blew  over  the  sea  We 
were  approaching  the  shore  then,  but 
what  shore  ?  We  were  ignorant,  and 
the  crew  knew  no  better  than  our- 
selves. 

During  the  evening  we  only  skirt- 
ed a  considerable  distance  along  the 
coasts,  broken  into  a  multitude  of 
little  islands,  whose  sombre  appari- 
tions were  outlined  afar  off  upon  a 


pallid  heaven.  The  moon  set  early, 
and  the  captain,  who  had  pretended 
to  look  out  for  certain  lighthouses, 
reconnoitred  nothing  further.  The 
sky  grew  cloudy,  a  rolling  replaced 
the  pitching,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that 
out  sailors  sought  to  regain  the  open 
sea.  We  lost  all  patience  with  them ; 
we  wished  to  land,  no  matter  where. 
We  had  had  enough  of  the  sea  and 
of  our  close  vessel.  L^on  soothed  us 
by  telling  us  that  it  was  better  to 
tack  about  all  night,  than  to  approach 
the  thousand  rocks  scattered  along 
the  Adriatic.  We  grew  resigned.  I 
seated  myself  by  L^on  on  the  bales, 
and  we  talked  about  the  necessity  of 
arranging  a  number  of  plays  for  our 
ensuing  campaign.  There  was  less' 
chance  than  in  Italy  that  we  should 
meet  with  actors  who  could  reinforce 
us,  and  our  company  seemed  to  me 
very  limited  for  the  schemes  of  Bel-  >« 
lamara 

"Bellamare  counted  on  me,"  re- 
plied Leon,  "  for  a  work  of  mutilation 
and  perpetual  retouching,  and  I  have 
accepted  this  horrible  task.  It  is 
not  difficult.  Nothing  is  easier  than 
to  spoil  a  play ;  but  it  is  heart-rend- 
ing, and  I  feel  so  gloomy  that  I 
would  not  give  a  fig  for  the  rest  of 
my  Hfe." 

I  endeavored  to  console  him :  but 
our  conversation  was  every  moment 
interrupted.  The  sea  became  detest- 
able, and  the  movements  of  our 
saDors  continually  disturbed  us.  To- 
wards midnight  the  wind  shifted,  tad 
they  confessed  to  us  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  steer  with  certainty. 

The  captain  began  to  lose  his 
head ;  he  lost  it  completely  when  a 
shock,  light  at  firsts  foll9wed  by  a 
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second  shock  more  violent,  warned 
Us  that  we  sttuck  the  reefs.  I  can- 
not say  if  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  caat  anchor  or  to  try  any 
other  manoeuvre  to  save  ourselves; 
however  that  may  be,  the  crew  al- 
lowed the  Alcyon  to  founder  on  the 
rocks.  The  poor  skiff  did  not  frolic 
there  long;  a  violent  collision,  suc- 
ceeded by  an  ominous  creaking, 
made  us  swiftly  realize  that  we  were 
*  lost.  The  hold  began  to  fill,  the  prow 
was  broken.  We  made  some  fath- 
oms still,  and  found  ourselves  at  a 
sudden  stand-still,  caught  between 
two  rocks,  on  one  of  which  I  sprang, 
bearing  Imp^ria  in  my  arms.  'My 
comrades  follo<^ed  my  example,  and 
rescued  the  other  women.    Well  for 
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us  that  we  took  thought  for  them 
and  for  ourselves,  for  the  captain 
and  his  crew  cared  only  for  their  car- 
gO;  and  strove  in  vain  to  secure  its 
safety,  without  concerning  themselves 
with  us.  The  tartan,  arrested  by  the 
rocks,  bounded  like  a  mad  animal; 
its  sides  resisted  stili ;  we  had  time 
to  save  everything  on  the  deck,  and 
after  a  half-liour  devoted  to  this  fever- 
ish work,  happily  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, the  Alcyon,  lifted  up  by  heavier 
and  heavier  surges,  freed  herself  from 
the  narrow  passage  by  a  backward 
bound,  as  if  she  \^ashed  to  make  a 
spring  to  clear  it;  then,  dashed  on 
anew,  she  struck  it  a  second  time, 
but  half  filled  with  water,  the  kee|l 
crushed,  the  masts  broken.  A  for- 
midable wave  raised  up  what  re- 
mained of  this '  miserable  structure, 
and  cast  upon  the  rock  where  we  had 
found  a  refuge  a  portion  of  the  floor- 
ing and  some  fragments  of  the  hull ; 
the  rest  was  swallowed  up.    They 


could  rescue  nothing  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  hold. 

The  island  where  we  found  our- 
selves, ahd  whose  name  I  never  knew 
— perhaps  it  had  none — might  meas- 
ure five  hundred  yards  in  length  by 
one  hundred  in  breadth*  It  was  a 
calcareous  rock,  white  as  marble  ^d 
perpendicular  on  all  sides,  save  for 
a  cleft  where  the  sea  entered  and 
formed  a  tiny  road,  strewn  with  de- 
tached blocks,  presenting  in  minia- 
ture the  appearance  of  the  archipela- 
go of  which  our  rock  formed  part. 

It  was  thanks  to  this  little  open- 
ing, where  the  caprice  of  the  waves 
had  thrown  us,  that  we  were  able  to 
obtain  a  footing ;  but  we  had  at  first 
no  leisure  to  examine  narrowly  either 
the  inside  or  the  outside  of  our  ref- 
uge. At  the  first  moment  we  thought 
ourselves  on  land,  and  it  was  with 
astonishment  that  we  beheld  our- 
selves prisoners  upon  this  isolated 
rock.  As  for  me,  I  did  not  under- 
stand at  all  the  danger  of  our  situa- 
tion; I  doubted  not  for  an  instant 
that  we  could  leave  it  with  facility ; 
and  while  Bellamare  made  a  circuit 
of  it  for  the  purpose  of  investigaticm, 
I  sought  and  foynd  a  refuge  for  the 
women,  a  sort  of  great  basin  naturally 
scooped  out  in  th^  rock,  where  they 
could  be  sheltered  from  the  wind. 
You  may  weU  believe  that  they  were 
filled  with  terror  and  consternation. 
Imp^ria,  alone,  preserved  her  pres- 
ence of  mind,  and  endeavored  to  re- 
vive their  courage.  Engine  became 
devout  and  said  her  prayers.  Anna 
had  hysterics,  and  rendered  our  con- 
dition still  more  lugubrious  by  pier- 
cing cries.  '  It  was  iti  vain  that  Bella- 
mare,  intrepid  and  calm,  told  her  that 
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we  were  saved.  She  heard  nothing, 
and  only  grew  quiet  before  the  threats 
of  Moranbois,  who  spoke  of  throwing 
her  into  the  sea.  Fear  acted  on  her 
a3  on  chUdren:  she  begged  pardon, 
wept,  and  grew  tranquil. 

When  we  were  sure  that  none  of 
us  were  injured,  6r  failed  to  answer 
to  their  names,  for  darkness  still 
enveloped  us,  we  wished  to  consult 
with  the  captain  upon  the  means  of 
leaving  this  unpleasant  shelter. 

"The  means?"  said  he  in  a  de- 
spondent tone.  "There  are  none! 
This  is  the  cruel  hora,  the  most  per- 
nicious of  winds,  which  is  blowing 
at  present,  God  knows  how  many 
days,  between  the  land  and  us.  And 
then,  my  dear  lords,  there  is  'still  an- 
ether  thing !  The  vila  has  enchained 
us,  and  whatever  we  might  attempt 
would  turn  j^inst  us." 

"  The  vUa  t "  said  Bellamare.  « Is 
it  another  contrary  wind  ?  One  was 
surely  enough,  it  seems  to  me  ! " 

"No,  no,  siffnor  mio,  it  is  not  a 
wind ;  it  is  even  worse ;  it  is  the 
wicked  &iry  who  lur^s  ships  upon 
the  breakers,  and  who  laughs  to  see 
.  them  broken.  Do  you  h^ar  her  ?  I 
hear  her!  It  is  not  the  pebbles 
washed  up  by  the  sea.  There  are  no 
pebbles  on  these  steep  coasts.  It  is 
the  laughter  of  the  infamous  Vila, 
her  death-boding  laugh,  her  wicked 
laugh!" 

"  Where  are  we,  say,  idiot  ? "  asked 
Bellamare,  shaking  the  superstitious 
captain. 

The  poor  wretch  understood  noth- 
ing, and  repeated  incessantly,  "  Sco- 
glio  mcUedetto  !  jnetra  del  Diavolo  !  " 
So  that  we  were  free  to  apply  either 
of  these  despairing  epithets,  by  way 


of  a  name,  to  our  rock.  That  did 
not  benefit  us.  The  chief  thing  was 
to  recognize  the  shore,  in  sight  of 
which  we  found  ourselves,  and  which 
no  lighthouse  signalized.  The  cap- 
tain asked  his  men.  One  answered 
Zara,  the  other  Spalatro.  The  cap- 
tain shrugged  his  shoulders,  declaring 
it  Sagusa. 

"  Ah  well,  we  are  at  a  stand-still," 
said  Bellamare,  laughing  ruefully. 

"  Not  quite  that,"  said  Moranbois, 
in. his  turn.  "When  we  reach  the 
coast,  we  shall  see  for  a  certainty. 
Why  the  dense  not  make  a  raft'with 
the  fragments  of  the  tartan ! " 

The  captain  shook  his  head ;  his 
two  men  did  likewise,  seated  them- 
selves upon  the  dihris,  and  remained 
motionless. 

"Rouse  them,  beat  them,"  said 
Moranbois,  swearing.  "They  shall 
either  speak  or  obey." 
,  They  replied  to  our  threats  at  last, 
that  we  must  neither  stir,  nor  stow 
ourselves,  nor  make  any  noise,  be- 
cause the  wind  was  going  down,  and, 
if  we  were  on  the  coast  of  Almissa, 
whose  archipelago  was  infested  with 
pirates,  we  should  inevitably  be 
robbed  and  murdered.  We  must 
await  the  daylight ;  these  brigands 
were  bold  only  at  night. 

"What!"  cried  L^on,  indignant; 
"  there  are  ten  men  of  us  here,  more 
or  less  armed,  and  you  fancy  that  we 
fear  these  sea-robbers  ?  Come,  then ! 
find  your  tools  speedily,  and  set 
about  the  work.  If  you  refuse  to 
aid  us,  there  is  one  of  our  own  num- 
ber who  will  direct  us,  and  we  can 
do  without  you," 

He  pointed  to'  Moranbois,  who  had 
lived  long  enough  upon  the  port  of 
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Toulon  to  have  sufficient  knowledge,, 
and  who  b^an  his  work  without  wait- 
ing for  the  consent  of  the  captain. 
L6on,  Lambesq,  Marco,  and  I  received 
his  orders,  and  worked  with  energy, 
while  Bellamare  occupied  himself 
with  collecting  and  loading  the  guns. 
He  thought  that  the  fears  of  the 
captain  were  not  entirely  without 
foundation,  and  that  our  shipwreck 
might  really  attract  robbers  from  tlie 
shore,  if  we  were  far  from  port. 

The  captain  watclied  our  labors. 
The  loss  of  his  merchandise  had 
completely  demoralized  him.  Fear- 
ing the  sea  less  than  men,  he  be- 
wailed himself  on  seeing  usT  light  a 
torch  and  hammer  loudly  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Alcyon, 

"  We  must  not  blind  our  eyes  to 
it ;  with  this  wretched  bit  of  flooring, 
and  these  detestable  waifs,  we  can- 
not  make  a  raft  for  fifteen  persons ; 
if  we  can  accommodate  four  on  it, 
the  sky  will  fall.  However,  if  the 
raft  will  hold  only  me,  J  pledge  you 
my  word  that  I  will  use  it  to  seek 
assistance." 

During  a  moment  of  rest,  I  ran  to 
see  what  had  become  of  the  women. 
Crowded  together  like  birds  in  the 
snow,  they  shiverefd  with  cold,  while 
we  were  in  a  perspiration.  I  urged 
them  to  walk  about.  None  of  them 
felt  the  courage  for  it,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  I  saw  Imp^ria  dejected. 

"  Is  it  possible,  you  ? "  I  said. 

"I  think  of  my  father,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  if  we  should  not  succeed  in 
leaving  here,  who  will  maintain  him  ? " 

"  I,"  rejoined  I,  declaiming  a  reply 
taken  from  a  modem  drama;  "'he 
shall  have  the  friendship  of  Beppo, 
if  he  escapes  r" 


I  was  gay  as  a  lark;  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  must  have  ap- 
peared mortally  long  to  these  poor 
shipwrecked  creatures.  To  us  it 
passed  like  an  instant,  and  the  sun 
surprised  us,  working  for  four  hours, 
without  suspecting  how  the  .time 
slipped  by.  No  pirate  showed  him- 
self;  the  raft  was  launched;  Moran- 
bois  took  the  command,  and  installed 
liimseK  upon  it,  witl^  the  captain  and 
one  of  th,e  sailors.  There  was  only 
room  for  three,  and  Moranbois  would 
trust  to  no  one  but  himself  to  bring 
us  prompt  assistance.  With  emotion 
we  beheld  him  leap  upon  this  miser- 
able craft,  without  bidding  farewell 
to  any  one,  or  displaying  the  least 
anxiety.  The  sea  was  furious  around 
the  rock ;  but  we  perceived,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  a  long  extent  of 
cliffs,  which  seemed  to  us  to  be  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  we  hoped  that 
the  passage  of  our  friend  wpuld  be 
rapid.  We  were  then  surprised  to 
see  that  the  raft,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing in  that  direction,  reached  the 
open  sea,  and  soon  it  disappeared  be- 
hind the  mountainous  surges  that  cut 
off  our  horizon.  It  was  because  the 
apparent  shore  was  only  a  series  of 
rocks,  worse  than  that  on  which  we 
were  stranded.  We  could  convince 
ourselves  of  that,  whw  the  morning 
fog  had  cleared  away.  We  were  in 
a  literal  alley,  surrounded  by  islands 
higher  than  our  own,  and  which  en- 
tirely screened  from  us  the  horizon 
on  the  landward  side,  excepting  some 
peaks  of  a  rosy  white  which  appeared 
to  us  from  afar  off.  They  were  the 
summits  of  the  Dalmatian  Alps, 
which  we  had  already  seen  from  the 
coast  of  Italy,  and  to  which  it  seemed 
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that,  crossing  of  the  Adriatic  had 
hardly  brought  us  nearer.  The  sailor 
whom  they  had  left  with  us  gave  us 
no  information;  he  spoke  only  an 
unintelligible  Sclavoqic  dialect ;  and 
as  Marco,  while  at  sea,  had  jeered 
him  somewhat,  he  would  not  answer 
oui^  questions. 

On  the  side  toward  the  open  sea 
we  bad  only  narrow  vistas,  the  Al- 
cyon  being  determined  to  conceal  its 
disaster  at  all  points  of  the  horizon. 
The  splendid  chain  of  submerged 
mountains  which  surrounded  us  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  magnificent  in  hor- 
ror and  heart-sickening  in  naked- 
ness ;  not  a  blade  of  grass  upon  the 
rock,  not  a  sea-weed  clinging  to  its 
sides ;  no  hope  pf  catching  any  fish 
in  those  cl^r  and  deep  waters,  no 
chance  of  passing  over  the  ever-tur- 
bulent waves,  without  assistcmice  from 
abroad.  Ten  times  we  made  in  vain 
the  tour  of  our  prison,  and  in  vain 
we  consulted  our  guide-books  and 
our  charts.  In  vain  we  told  our- 
selves that  around  the  eastern  coasts 
of  the  Adriatic  are  scattered  habitable 
islands;  there  was  no  trace  of  life 
about  US. 

We  were  not  yet  utterly  disheart- 
ened by  this  situation.  They  must 
sail  along  aU  these  shores,  and  it 
would  not  be  long  before  small  ves- 
sels would  appear  around  us ;  at  all 
events,  the  raft  would  soon  accost 
one,  and  give  a  signal  of  our  distress. 

With  the  return  of  the  sun  the 
wind  had  completely  changed.  It 
blew  from  the  west  with  violence,  — 
a  disquieting  circumstance,  all  things 
considered.  No  fishing-smack  would 
put  out  to  sea,  and  no  sailing  vessel 
would  venture  within  the  neighbor- 


hood of  the  breakers.  Could  Moran- 
bois  land  anywhere  without  being 
dashed  to  pieces  ?  He  had  stocked 
his  raft  with  as  many  provisions  as 
it  would  contain.  What  remained 
to  us  was  not  reassuring,  and  we 
judged  it  prudent  to  delay  as  long  as 
possible  before  having  recourse  to  it. 
The  slight  tide  perceptible  in  the 
Adriatic  gained  the  entrance  of  the 
basin,  and  we  hoped,  Marco  and  I, 
that  it  would  bring  us  shell-fish, 
with  which  we  resolved  to  content 
ourselves,  not  to  break  in  upon  the 
supply  of  food.  • 

We  watched  for  the  tide  to  pre- 
vent it  from  carrying  back  the  rich- 
es which  it  might  deliver  us.  It 
brought  us  only  empty  shells.  Im^ 
p^ria,  who  had  r^ained  her  compos- 
ure, begged  m^  to  collect  the  pretti- 
est for  her.  She  took  them,  sorted 
them,  and,  seated  on  an  extremity  of 
the  rock,  she  drew  from  her  pocket 
the  little  roll  of  needlework  which 
never  left  her,  and  b^gan  to  string 
these  sorry  jewels  in  a  necklace, 
as  if  she  were  preparing  to  attend  a 
ball  that  evening.  Pale  and  already 
wasted  from  a  night  of  sufiering  and 
mortal  anguish,  dishevelled  by  the 
wind,  which  did  not  play  with  her 
locks,  but  seemed  to  wish  to  tear 
them  from  her,  she  was  serious  and 
as  sweet  as  I  had  seen  her  in  the 
greenroom  of  the  Od^on,  recovering 
from  her  illness,  and  already  work- 
ing at  her  lace,  until  she  should  be 
summoned  to  perform  her  part 

"You  observe  her,"  said  Bella- 
mare,  who  also  contemplated  her: 
"  that  girl  is  certainly  a  round  above 
humanity ;  she  is  there  like  an  angel 
among  the  damned.'' 
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,  *'  Are  you  ill  ? "  I  said,  regarding 
Jdm  with  suiprise. 

He  appeared  so  changed  that  I 
wsus  frightened.  He  understood,  and 
said  with  &  smile  :  "  You  are  nq  less 
alarming  than  I ;  we  are  all  alarm- 
ing! We  are  jaded  with  fatigue. 
We  must  eat ;  otherwise  we  shall  all 
be  mad  in  ten  minutes." 

He  was  right.  Lamhesq  began  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  Ma;rco ;  and  Pur- 
purin,  half  reclining  in  the  water, 
recited,  with  a  stupid  air,  verses 
which  had  no  meaning. 

We  hastened  to  the  provisions ; 
they  were  not  damaged,  but,  fur- 
nished by  the  master  of  the  Alcyon, 
who  speculated  in  everything,  they 
were  of  very  bad  quality,  except  the 
wine,  which  was  good,  and  of  sufl5- 
cient  quantity  for  several  days.  The 
women  were  served  first.  Only  one 
ate  with  good  appetite ;  this  was  En- 
gine, who  drank  proportionately,  and, 
as  we  had  no  fresh  water,  she  was 
.soon  completely  intoxicated,  and 
went  to  sleep  in  the  corner,  where 
'the  tide  would  have  swept  her  away, 
if  we  had  not  led  her  up  a  little 
higher  on  the  cliff. 

Lambesq,  already  overexcited,  grew^ 
tipsy  also,  and  little  Marco,  who 
was  still  sober,  was  soon  seized  with 
a  feverish  gayety.  The  others  were 
more  .circumspect,  and  I  laid  ^side 
a  portion  of  my  rations,  without 
any  one's  perceiving  it.  I  began 
.to  think  that  Moranbois,  if  he  were 
not  swallowed,  up  by  the  sea  or 
dashed  upon.the  shore,  might  be  long 
in  returning,  and  I  wished  to  sustain 
the  strength  of  Imp^ria,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  own,  until  the  last  hour. 

1^0  sail  appeared  to  us  during  that 


day,  which  grew  foggy  toward  noon. 
The  wind  sank,  and  the  cold  de- 
creased. We  busied  ourselves  with 
constructing  i^^Jielterfor  the  women, 
breaking  up  the  rock,  which  was 
half-way  between  white  marble  aad 
chalk,  and  offered  us  slight  resistanoe. 
We  hollowed  out  a  sort  of  grotto, 
whose  size  we  increased  with  a  little 
waU  of  dry  stones. ,  We  made  them 
a  common  bed  of  casks  and  bales, 
and  covered  it  with  a  stage-curtain, 
which,  strange  mockery  of  fate !  rep- 
resented  the  sea  seen  through  cliffs. 
Another  curtain,  fastened  to  the 
walls  of  genuine  rock  by  cords, 
formed  the  wardrobe  and  dressing- 
room  of  these  ladies. 

We  occupied  ourselves  next  with 
establishing  a  lookout  which  might 
rise  above  the  rocks  on  the  side 
toward  the  sea..  We  watched  in 
vain  the  waves  that  lashed  our  pria- 
on ;  they  did  not  bring  the  slightest 
fragment  of  the  masts  of  the  Alcyoru 
The  frail  rollers  of  our  curtains  could 
not  resist  the  feeblest,  sea-breeze; 
despite  the  skill  and  care  which  we 
exerted  in  securing  them,  they  were 
blown  away  after  a  few  moments, 
and  we  had  to  give  up  planting  the 
signal  of  distress. 

Night  overtook  us  before  we  could 
think  of  constructing  any  shelter 
whatever  for .  ourselves.  The  east 
wind  revived,  and  blew  again  very 
cold  and  very  rough, .  Three  or  four 
times  we  were  forced  to  replace  and 
secure  .the  tent  of  the  women,  who 
slumbered  all  the  same,  except  Anna, 
who  awoke,  and  uttered  from  time 
to  time  a  piercing  shriek ;  but  the 
others  were  too  much  overpowered  to 
notice  it. 
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We  had  still  some  miserable  chips 
left  to  kindle  a  fire.  Bellamare  urged 
us  to  husband  this  resource  until  the 
last  moment^  'or  in  case  one  of  us 
should  become  seriously  ilL  We 
might  be  rescued  at  any  moment  by 
the  approach  of  a  vessel ;  but  it  was 
also  evident  that  we  might  be  pris- 
oners as  long  as  the  wind  forced  the 
ships  to  keep  to  the  open  sea,  or 
while  the  fog  prevented  us  from 
being  signalleA 

The  cold  became  so  sharp  towards 
morning,  that  we  all  perceived  how 
the  fever  was  gaining  on  us.  We 
still  had  some  provisions,  but  no  one 
was  hungry,  and  we  tried  to  warm 
ourselves  with  the'contents  of  a  cask 
of  Cyprus  wine,  which  assuaged  for 
a  space,  but  soon  increased  the  irri- 
tation. 

This  was,  however,  only  the  begin- 
ning  of  our  suflferings.  The  follow- 
ing day  brought  torrents  of  rain,  at 
which  we  rejoiced  at  first  We  could 
quench  our  thirst,  and  put  by  a  little 
supply  of  fresh  water,  in  the  few 
vessels  which  we  possessed ;  but-  we 
were  chilled,  and,  our  thirst  satisfied, 
hunger  returned  with  new  intensity. 
Bellamare,  seconded  by  the  agree-*- 
ment  of  Lfon,'  Marco,  and  myself, 
decreed  that  wd  should  resist  as  long 
as  possible  ^before  attacking  our  last 
r^urce. 

This  second  day  of  fruitless  wait- 
ing brought  to  all  of  us  the  first  idea 
of  a  possible  abandonment  upon  this 
barren  rock.  The  sensation  of  men- 
tal  suffering  increased  our  physical 
evils.  We  were  more  dismayed  than 
we  had  been  at  the  moment  of*  ship- 
wreck. Lambesq  grew  insupportable 
from  useless   complaints  and    vain 


recriminations.  The  sailor  who  had 
remained  with  us,  and  who  was  a 
veritable  brute,  spoke  already,  in 
pantomime, .  of  drawing  lots  which 
of  us  should  be  eaten. 

In  the  evening,  the  rain  having 
ceased,  we  burned,  to  restore  Anna, 
who  fainted  continually,  what  little 
wood  we  had.  Imp^ria,  whom  I  had 
forced  to  accept  the  food  that  I 
reserved,  made  her  eat  it.  What 
remained  of  our  stores  disappeared 
during  the  night,  devoured  by  Lam* 
besq  or  by  the  sailor,  perhaps  by 
both.  All  the  fresh  water,  saved 
with  care,  went  the  same  way,  or 
leaked  out  ' 

This  third  night  there  succeeded 
to-'the  rain  which  had  drenched  our 
clothing  a  cold  so  intense  that  we 
could  not  speak)  our  teeth  chattered 
so.  We  split  open  the  box  of  cos- 
tumes, and  drew  out  &t,  random 
whatever  it  contained  in  the  way  of 
doublets,  dresses,  pelisses,  and  cloaks. 
The  women  were  wet  ako  ;  the  rain 
had  penetrated  both  the  curtain 
which  served  them  as  velarium,  and 
the  vault  of  spongy  rock  which  we 
had  hollowed  out  for  them.  This 
accursed  rock  did  not  keep  the  water 
that  we  might  have  saved  in  the 
holes,  and  it  did  not  protect  us. 

We  wished  .^  bum  the  chest 
which  had  held  our  finery:  Bella- 
mare opposed  it  It  might  serve  as 
a  shelter  to  the  last  survivor. 

At  length  the  third  day  brought 
babk  the  sun,  and,  with  the  end  of 
the  fog,  the  hope  of  being  perceived. 
We  cheered  up  a  little ;  we  cherished 
illusions ;  Anna  regained  somewh&t 
of  her  strength ;  intoxication  still 
consoled  those  who  would  resort  to 
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it  I  could  not  prevent  little  Marco 
from  exceeding  the  necessary  quan- 
tity. He  detested  Lambesq,  whose 
arrogance  and  selfishness  exasperated 
him.  We  had  ipuch  ado  to  restrain 
them  from  fighting  in  good  earnest 

A  sudden  hope  of  safety  diverted 
us ;  we  perceived,  at  last,  a  sail  upon 
the  horizon !  We  made  what  signals 
we  could.  Alas  !  it  was  too  far  off, 
and  we  were  too  small,  too  much 
hidden  by  the  rocks  !  It  passed.  A 
second,  a  third,  then  two  others, 
toward  evening,  threw  us,  first  into 
a  delirious  excitement,  and  then  into 
a  hopeless  dejection.  Anna  slept  so 
soundly  that  it  was  impossible  to 
awaken  her,  to  induce  her  to  eat 
some  shell-fish  which  we  had  sue- 
ceeded  in  catching.  Lucinde  put  her 
head  in  her  shawl,  and  remained  as 
if  petrified.  Engine  began  her  devo- 
tions again;  a  livid  pallor  had  re- 
placed the  purplish ,  red  of  intoxi- 
cation on  her  faca  We  were  forced 
to  secure  Purpurin,  to  prevent  him 
from  throwing  himself  into  the  sea, 
and  to  keep  the  sailor  quiet  by  main 
force,  since  he  rushed  at  us  to  drink 
our  blood. 

Thirst  began  to  torture  us  again ; 
the  Cyprus  wine  only  irritated  it, 
and  there  were  moments  when,  the 
brute  gaining  the  ascendency,  I  had 
to  entreat  Bellamare  and  I^on,  still 
masters  of  themselves,  to  prevent  me 
from  drinking  myself  to  death. 

Should  we  have  suffered  less  with- 
out this  wine,  which  set  our  blood  on 
fire,  and  devoured  our  famished  vi- 
tals ?  It  may  be ;  but  it  may  be, 
too,  that  we  should  have  perished 
from  the  cold  and  damp,  before  re- 
ceiving assistance. 


The  hut  that  we  had  built  protect- 
ed us  but  little.  The  chest  for  coa- 
tumes  was  large  enough  to  contem 
one  person,  crouching  down.  Lam- 
besq  took  possession  of  it,  and,  cow- 
ering within  this  refuge,  he  showered 
abuse  and  threats  on  any  one  who 
approached  him,  such  was  his  fear  of 
being  dispossessed  of  it  In  the  en- 
deavor to  shut  the  cover  over  him, 
at  the  risk  of  suffocating,  he  broke  it 
and  cursed  so  much  the  more. 

"It  serves  you  right,"  Bellamare 
said  to  him;  "selfish  people  gain 
nothing.  You  will  do  well  to  sur- 
vive us,  for  if  it  is  another  who  is 
destined  to  this  sad  advantage,  he 
certainly  will  not  compose  your  fu- 
neral eulogy." 

To  escape  Lambesq's  sour  reply, 
he  withdrew  me  to  a  little  distance, 
and  said  to  me :  "  My  dear  boy, 
what  we  suffer  here  is  nothing,  if  w4 
can  leave  this  rock.  I  will  not  doubt 
it;  but  I  should  speak  falsely,  if  I 
said  that  I  felt  sure  of  it ;  and  even 
if  the  fact  were  evident,  I  could  not 
shake  off  the  profound  grief  which 
the  more  than  probable  death  of 
Moranboifl  causes  me.  It  is  the 
first  tim^  in  my  life  that  sadness 
is  stronger  than  my  will.  You  are 
young,  you  have  courage  and  eneigy. 
Leon  is  a  silent  stoic ;  Marco  is  an 
excellent  lad,  but  too  young  for  such 
a  trial.  So  it  is  for  you  to  give  m6 
courage,  if  I  lack  it  Will  you  prom- 
ise me  to  be  the  man  and  head  of 
our  poor  shipwrecked  family,  if  Bel- 
lamare is  brought  low  by  death  or  by 
delirium  ? " 

"  You  are  ingenious,"  I  answered, 
"  in  instruction  as  in  everything  else. 
I  understand    At  the  moment  when 
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I  was  giving  way,  you  find  means  to 
restore  m6,  by  feigning  to  give  way 
also.  Tlianks,  my  friend,  I  will 
strive,  even  till  the  last  hour,  to  be 
worthy  of  seconding  you." 

He  embraced  me,  and  I  perceived 
tears  on  the  cheeks  of  this  man, 
whom,  hitherto,  I  had  always  seen 
laughing. 

"  Let  me  weep  Kke  a  fool,"  replied 
he,  with  his  accustomed  smile,  now 
grown  heart-rending.  *'  Moranbois 
will  have  no  other  farewell  than  these 
tears  from  a  friend,  perhaps  soon  de- 
parted likewise.  This  rude  compan- 
ion of  my  wandering  life  was  devo- 
tion personified.  He  will  have  died 
as  he  ought  to  die !  Let  us  try,  also, 
to  die  worthily,  my  child,  if  we  must 
remain  upon  this  rock  which  pro- 
longs our  agony.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  perish  by  sinking  with  the 
boat.  To  succumb  to  thirst  and  cold 
is  longer  and  harder.  Let  us  be  men, 
come !'  Let  us  abstain  from  this  wine 
that  exhilarates  and  weakens  us;  I 
am  sure  of  it  I  have  read  accounts 
of  shipwrecks,  and  the  record  of  those 
who  have  conimitted  suicide  by  star- 
vation. I  know  that  hunger  ceases  at 
the  end  of  three  or  four  days;  we 
have  reached  that  limit ;  in  three  or 
four  days  more  thirst  also  will  have 
disappeared;  and  those  of  us  who 
have  good  constitutions  may  live  still 
for  several  days,  without  madness  or 
suffering.  Let  us  prepare,  by  hope 
and  patience,  to  sustain  the  weaker 
ones,  the  women  especially.  Anna 
is  the  most  nervous,  hence  she  will 
resist  the  best.  It  is  the  most  cour- 
ageous, it  is  Imperia,  who  gives  me 
most  anxiety,  because  she  forgets  her- 
self for  the  others,  and  no  longer 


thinks  to  preserve  herself  from  any- 
thing. Know  that  I  have  a  treasure 
concealed  about  me,  and  that  I  am 
reserving  it  for  her,  —  a  box  of  dates, 
very  small,  alas  I  and  a  Vial  of  fresh 
water.  We  must  not  wait  for  her 
first  symptom  of  weakness ;  for  with 
those  natures  which  fall  only  to  die, 
a  late  assistance  is  superfluous.  Go 
and  bring  her  for  me,  and  when  we 
have  her  here  we  will  force  her  to 
eat  and  drink." 

I  hastened  to  obey,  without  telling 
Imperia  what  was  the  matter.  We 
led  her  to  the  extremity  of  the  island, 
and  there  Bellamare  said  to  her: 
"  My  child,  you  will  obey,  or  I  give 
you  my  word  of  honor  that  I  will 
throw  myself  into  the  sea.  I  will 
not  see  you  starve.'* 

"  I  am  not  hungry."  she  answered. 
"  I  suffer  from  nothing ;  it  is  I  who 
will  throw  myself  into  the  sea,  if 
you  do  not  both  eat  what  remains." 

She  refused,  obstinately,  aflBrming 
that  she  was  strong,  and  could  still 
wait  a  long  time.  While  speaking 
thus,  with  animation,  she  suddenly 
fainted.  Some  drops  of  water  re- 
vived her,  and  when  she  was  better, 
we  obliged  her,  with  an'  almost  bru- 
tal authority,  to  eat  some  dates. 

"Will  you  not  eat  some  too?" 
she  asked  us  in  a  tone  of  entreaty. 

"  Eemember  your  father,"  I  said  to 
her;  "it  is  not  permitted  you  to 
renounce  your  life." 

The  next  day,  which  was  the 
fourth,  it  was  magnificent  weather 
again,  and  we  warmed  ourselves  in 
the  sun.  Weakness  began  to  over- 
power us  all ;  we  were  quiet,  we  had 
no  more  wine.  Lambesq  and  the 
sailor  slept,  at  last,  profoundly.    Pur- 
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purin  had  lost  his  memory,  and  no 
longer  recited  verses.  Bellajnare, 
L^on,  Marco,  and  I  entered  the  little 
enclosure  reserved  for  the  women. 
Imp^ria  had  succeeded  in  reanimat- 
ing them  by  her  unalterable  patienca 
She  sustained '  her  companions  as 
Bellamare  did  his. 

"Stay  with  us,"  she  said  to  ns, 
"we  are  no  longer  either  eick  or 
gloomy,  see !  We  have  dressed  our- 
selves, and  arranged  our  hair;  we 
have  put  our  drawmg-room  in  order, 
and  receive  our  friends.  At  present, 
it  seems  impossible  to  us  that  assist? 
ance  should  not  arrive  to-day,  the 
weather  is  so  fine  I  Engine,  who  be- 
came a  saint,  through  fear  of  dying, 
persuades  herself  that  she  is  fasting 
voluntarily,  to  atone  for  her  former 
sins.  Lucinde  has  found  her  mirror 
again,  mislaid  in  moving,  and  is.  con- 
vinced that  pallor  is  very  becoming 
to  her.  She  has  even  decided  to 
whiten  her  painty -when  she  ascends 
the  stage  again.  Our  httle  Anna  is 
recovered,  and  we  have  concluded  to 
talk,  as  if  between  the  acts,  without 
remembering  that  wa  are  not  here 
for  our  pleasure." 

"  lAdies,"  replied  Bellamare,  very 
gravely,  "  we  accept  your  gracious 
invitation,  but  on  condition  that  your 
programme  shall  be  serious.  I  pro- 
pose  that  we  demand  a  forfeit  from 
the  one  who  shall  speak  of  the  sea, 
or  the  wind,  or  the  rock,  or  hunger 
amd  thirst,  in  short,  of  anything  that 
may  recall  the  disagreeable  accident 
that  detains  us  here." 

"  Agreed  ^ "  cried  everybody. 

And  we  begged  L^on  to  recite  some 
verses  of  his  own  composition. 

"  No,"  replied  he;  "  my  verses  are 


always  sad.  I  have  always  n^arded 
my  life  as  a  shipwreck,  and  we  most 
not  speak  of  it  here.  It  would  be  in 
the  worst.taste ;  the  thing  is  decided." 

"Ah  well,"  responded  Bellamare^ 
"  we  will  have,  a  little  music.  The 
box  of  instruments  is  with  yoi\,  la- 
dies;  it  serves  you  as  a  bed,  if  I  mis- 
take not:  open  it,  and  let  each  do 
what  he  can." 

He  gai^e  me  the  violin,  and  took 
the  bass-viol ;  Marco  seized  upon  the 
cymbals,  and  I^on  the  flute;  we 
were^all  something  of  musicians,  for, 
in  the  localities  where  they  did  not 
imderstand  French,  we  sang  the  comic 
opera  very  passably ;  and  when  mu- 
sicians were  lacking  for  the  orches- 
tra, one  of  us  directed  the  amateurs, 
and  performed  his  "part. 

The  efifect  of  our  concert  was  to 
plunge  us  all  in  teara  It  was  like  a 
general  signal  Purpurin,  attracted 
by  the  music,  came  to  embrace  his 
master's  knees,  telling  him  that  he 
would  go  with  him  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

"  To  the  end  of  the  world ! "  r^ 
plied  Bellamare,  in  a  melancholy 
tone ;  "  it  seems  to  me  that  is  exactly 
where  we  are ! " 

"  A  forfeit  \ "  cried  Imp^ria ;  "  we 
are  to  make  no  aUuaions  hera  Pur- 
purin has  spoken  weU :  we  will  all 
go  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  we 
will  return  from  it." 

Then  she  b^an  to  sing  and  dance, 
taking  us  by  the  hand,  and  we  fol- 
lowed her  example,  without  remem- 
bering anything,  and  without  pec- 
ceiving  the  weakness  of  our  legs; 
but,  a  few  moments  after,  we  were 
all  lying  asleep  upon  the  rock. 

I  awoke  first    Imp^ria  was  near 
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me.  I  seized  her  in  my  arms,  and 
embraced  her  passionately,  without 
knowing  what  I  did 

*'What  is  it,  then?"  she  asked 
me,  in  alarm;  "what  is  happening 
to  ns  now?" 

"Nothing,"  I  answered,  "except 
that  I  feel' I  am  dying,  and  that  I 
will  not  die,  without  having  told 
the  truth.  I  adore  you ;'  it  was  for 
you  that  I  became  an  actor.  '  Yoii 
are  all  the  world  to  me,  and  I  shall 
love  but  you  throughout  eternity." 

I  know  not  what  I  said  to  her  be- 
side ;  I  was  delirious.  It  seemed  to 
me  as  if  I  had  talked  to  her  a  long 
time,  and  with  a  loud  voice,  which 
awoke  no  one.  Bellamare,  attired  as 
Crispin,  lay  inert  and  motionless  be- 
side lis ;  L^on,  in  Russian  costume, 
had  his  head  upon  the  knees  of 
Marco,  enveloped  in  a  Eoman  togai. 
I*  regarded  them  with  stupefaction. 
■  ''See,"  said  I  to  Imp^ria,  "the 
play  is  finished  I  all  the  characters 
are  dead :  it  is  a  burlesque  drama ; 
we  are  going  to  die,  also,  you  and  I. 
That  is  why  I  tell  you  the  secret,  the 
great  secret  of  my  rdle  and  of  my 
life.  I  love  you,  I  love  you  madly. 
I  love  you  so  that  I  am  dying  of  it, 
and  I  die!" 

She  made  no  answer,  but  b^ii  to 
weep.     I  became  insane. 

"It  must  be  finished,"  I  said, 
laughing. 

And  I  wished  to  throw  her  into 
the  sea,  but  I  lost  consciousness,  and 
of  the  two  days  that  followed  I  have 
preserved  only  a  vague  remembrance. 
There  was  no  longer  either  gayety  or 
anger  or  sadness ;  we  were  all  duU 
and  indifferent.  The  sea  brought  us 
some  waifs,  covered  with  miserable 


barnacles,  which  kept  us  from  starv- 
ing, and  which  we  picked  up  with  a 
surprising  indolence,  we  were  so  sure 
of  perishing,  notwithstanding.  A  few. 
drops  of  rain  fell,  and  hardly  assuaged 
our  thirst;  some  even  did  not  wish 
to  profit  by  these  slight  alleviations, 
which  awoke  again  the  slumbering 
desire  for  life.  I  recall  my  impres- 
sions with  dijfficulty,  and  I  remember 
only  certain  returns  of  my  fiied  ideal 
Imp^ria  was  continually  in  my 
dreams,  for  I  was  continually  asleep ; 
when  Bellamare;  t^ho  still  resisted 
this  languor,  came  to  arouse  me  a 
little,  I  could  no  longer  distinguish 
between  fiction  and  reality,  and, 
thinking  that  he  summoned  me  for 
the  performance,  I  asked  him  my 
opening  cue ;  or  else  I  fancied  that  I 
was  with  him  in  the  famous  blue 
chamber,  and  I  addressed  him  in  a 
low  voice.  I  believe  that  I  revealed 
my  love  to'  Imp^ria  again,  and  that 
she  understood  me  no  longer.  '  She 
made  lace,  or  thought  to  make  it ; 
for  her  fingers,  rigid  and  transparent 
from  emaciation,  often  worked  in  the 
empty  air.  One  morning,  I  know 
not  how  long  after,  I  felt  that  some 
one,  who  was  very  strong,  raised  me 
up,  and  carried  me  off,  like  a  child. 
I  opened  my  eyes,  and  found  my 
face  close  to  a  sunburned  visage, 
that  I  kissed,  without  knowing  why, 
for  I  did  not  recognize  it:  it  belonged 
to  Moranbois. 

We  had  passed  seven  nights  and 
six  days  on  the  rock,  between  life 
and  death.  I  cannot  teU  you  what 
happened  to  me,  from  my  personal 
impressions,  for  I  was  completely 
stupid  and  almost  idiotic  for  a  week. 
The  most  of  my  companions  suffered 
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the  same  consequence  from  our 
misfortunes ;  but  I  will  keep  you  to 
.ae  regular  course  of  my  narration!, 
according  to  what  I  learned  from 
Bellamare  and  Moranbois,  as  I  grad- 
ually recovered  health  ^nd  reason. 

The  last  night  of  our  martyrdom 
on  the  acctf^rsed  rock,  Bellamare  had 
been  startled  out  of  his  sleep  by  the 
sailor,  who  wished  to  strangle  him, 
that  he  might  devour  him  He  de- 
fended himself,  and  the  struggle  had 
resulted  in  his  enemy's  being  plunged 
into  the  sea.  He  had  not  reappeared, 
and  no  one  bad  lamented  him :  only 
Lambesq  had  expressed  some  regret 
that,  as  Bellamare  had  killed  him 
in  a  case  of  lawful  self-defence,  he 
should  have  given  up  the  wretch's 
remains  to  the  fishes.  Lambesq  did 
not  recoil  in  the  least  from  the  idea 
of  eating  a  fellow-creature,  little  ap- 
petizing as  he  might  be,  and,  had  he 
felt  sufficient  strength,  I  know  not 
what  attempt  he  might  have  made 
against  us. 

But  it  is  Moranbois's  campaign  in 
which  you  will  be  interested.  This 
is  what  happened  to  him,  from  the 
time  of  his  departure,  when  he  em- 
barked upon  the  raft. 

Scarcely  had  he  left  the  surges 
that  lashed  the  rocks  so  furiously, 
when  he  found  himself  swept  out 
into  the  open  sea,  by  an  extraordina- 
ry and  wholly  inexplicable  current 
The  master  of  the  Alcyon  could  not 
understand  it,  and  said  that  witliin 
the  memoiy  of  man  such  a  thing  had 
never  been  seen  upon  the  Adriatic. 
On  gaining  the  land,  where,  after 
twenty  hours  of  desperate  endeavor, 
he  arrived  alone,  dashed  upon  the 
xocks  with  the  fragments  of  the  iraft, 


and  the  corpses  of  his  two  compan- 
ions, our  friend  comprehended  what 
had  occurred.  An  earthquake,  of 
which  we  had  been  unconscious  at 
the  moment  of  our  shipwreck,  had 
filled  the  c(^ts  of  Delmatia  with 
consternation,  and,  changing  perhaps 
the  submarine  conformation  of  the 
reefs  where  we  were  stranded,  had 
produced  a  sort  of  tidal  wave,  which 
lasted  several  days. 

Moranbois  himself  had  been  cast 
upon  a  sterile  island,  inhabited  by 
fishermen  belonging  to  Bagusa.  He 
was  half  dead  when  they  found  him. 
It  was  some  hours  before  he  could 
explain  himself  by  signs,  for  they 
did  not  imderstand  a  word  either  of 
French  or  Italian.  All  he  could  ob- 
tain from  them  was  to  be  conducted 
to  another  island,  where  he  experi- 
enced the  same  obstacles  in  TnftlHng 
himself  imderstood,  the  same  diffi- 
culty in  gaining  the  mainland.  You 
know  that  this  country  was  formerly 
laid  waste  by  furious  earthquakes, 
one  of  which  even  destroyed,  from 
top  to  bottom,  the  splendid  city  of 
Bagusa,  the  modem  Venice  as  it  was 
then  called.  Moranbois  found  the 
dwellers  on  the  sea-shore  much  more 
terrified  for  themselves  than  eager  to 
go  to  the  assistance  of  others.  He 
dragged  himself  as  far  as  Gravosa, 
which  is  the  suburb  and  war-port  of 
Bagusa,  and  there,  overcome  by  wea- 
riness, sorrow,  and  vexation,  he  was 
so  ill  that  they  carried  him  to  the 
hospital,  where  he  expected  to  die, 
without  being  able  to  save  us. 

When  he  could  leave  his  bed,  and 
talk  with  the  local  authorities,  they 
took  him  for  a  madman,  he  was  so' 
excited  by  fever  and  despair.     His 
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story  appeared  improbable,  and  they 
spoke  of  confining  him.  You  may 
imagine  that  his  language,  habitually 
unconventional,  had  acquired,  under 
such  circumstances,  an  energy  which 
did  not  prepossess  them  in  his.  favor. 
They  suspected  l\im  of  wishing  to 
carry  oflf  a  vessel,  for  a  pretended 
search  for  shipwrecked  people,  in 
order  to  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of 
pirates.  There  was  even  a  question 
of  imprisoning  him,  for  having  assas- 
sinated the  captain  of  the  Alcyon,  At 
last,  when  he  had  succeeded  in  prov- 
ing his  sincerity,  and  the  weather 
had  grown  calmer,  he  managed  to 
secure,  at  any  price,  a  vessel  whose 
crew  jeered  at  him,  and  conducted 
him  in  the  adventure,  without  haste, 
and  without  consenting  to  approach 
the  rocks,  precisely  where  he  wished 
to  land  He  tacked  about  a  long 
time,  before  recognizing  the  place 
where  we  were,  and  could  only  reach 
it  with  a  life-boat,  with  which  he 
had  provided  himself 

All  this  explains  to  you  why  he 
did  not  arrive  until  the  moment 
when  we  had  given  up  both  the  hope 
and  the  desire  to  struggle.  I  must 
except  Bellamare^  whose  clear  recol- 
lections proved  to  us  that  he  had  not 
ceased  for  an  instant  to  watch  over 
us  and  notice  our  condition. 

The  boat  conveyed  us  to  the  port 
of  Kagusa,  and  it  was  there  that, 
after  several  days  had  elapsed,  I 
regained  my  memory  of  the  past 
and  my  consciousness  of  the  present. 
We  had  all  been  very  ill,  but,  with 
my  strong  young  frame,  robust,  and 
consequently  exacting  much  nour- 
ishment, I  had  been  more  exhausted 
than  the  others.    Moranbois  recov- 


ered in  two  days ;  Anna  was  still  so 
weak  that  she  had  to  be  carried; 
Lambesq  was  better  than  any  of  us, 
physically,  but  his  mind  was  much 
confused,  and  he  continued  to  believe 
himself  on  the  rock,  and  to  bewail 
himself  stupidly.  Lucinde  swore 
that  she  would  never  again  leave  the 
rustic  stage,  and,  glued  to  her  mirror, 
tormented  herself  about  the  length 
of  her  nose,  rendered  more  apparent 
by  the  wasting  of  her  cheeks.  En- 
gine, on  the  contrary,  was  not  sorry 
to  lose  flesh,  and  stiU  found  food  for 
her  mirth,  more  particularly  for  her 
cynicism ;  she  had  made  progress  in 
this  respect.  L^on  had  preserved 
his  reason,  but  his  liver  troubled 
him,  and,  without,  complaining,  he 
appeared  more  misanthropic  than 
formerly.  Marco,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  more  considerate  and  affection- 
ate, speaking  only  of  the  others,  and 
forgetful  of  himself  Purpurin  had 
become  almost  dumb  from  stupefac- 
tion, and  Moranbois  fervently  desired 
he  might  remain  so. 

As  for  Imp^ria,  who  interested  me 
more  than  all  the  others,  she  was 
mysterious  in  illness  as  in  all  things ; 
she  had  suffered  less,  physically,  than 
her  companions,  owing  to  the  slight 
sustenance  that  Bellamare  had  forced 
her  to  accept ;  but  her  mind  seemed 
to  have  undergone  a  peculiar  dis- 
turbance. She  had  been  less  ill,  but 
she  was  more  affected,  and  could  not 
bear  the  least  allusion  to  past  suffer- 
ings. 

"She  was  sublime  to  the  very 
last,"  said  Bellamare  to  me,  when  I 
expressed  my  surprise  to  him ;  "  she 
thought  only  of  us,  nothing  of  her- 
self.   Now,  there  is  a  reaction ;  she 
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pays  for  her  excessive  devotion ;  she 
has  taken  a  little  distaste  to  all  of 
us,  for  having  caused  her  too  much 
fatigue  and  anxiety.  In  proportion 
as  I  saw  her  sweet  and  patient  with 
the  sufferers  that  we  were,  she  now 
feelsi  exacting  and  irritable  with  the 
convalescents  that  we  are ;  she  is 
not  conscious  of  it  Let  us  seem  as 
if  we  did  not  perceive  it  In  a  few 
days  the  equilibrium  will  be  recov- 
ered. Dame  Nature  is  an  implacable 
ruler ;  devotion  overcomes  her,  but 
she  resumes  her  rights  when  this 
great  stimulant  no  longer  needs  to 
act" 

Imp^ria  did,  indeed,  regain  her 
equilibrium  in  a  little  while,  except 
with  me.  She  seemed  distrustful  of 
me ;  at  times  she  was  even  critical 
and  sarcastic.  She  overcame  it,  when 
she  saw  me  surprised  and  grievBd, 
but  the  friendship  and  familiarity  of 
old  had  ceased.  What  had  passed, 
»then,  during  my  (^ays  of  delirium? 
I  could  recall  only  what  I  have  told 
you.  It  was  certainly  enough  to  put 
her  on  her  guard  against  me ;  \^vLt 
ihad  she  understood  it?  could  she 
Temember  it  ?  might  she  not  attrib- 
ute my  passion  to  the  fever  that  was 
then  devouring  me  ?  I  dared  not 
question  her  for  the  very  fear  of 
reminding  her  of  a  fact  perhaps  for- 
gotten. I,  also,  assumed  the  care- 
lessness of  former  times.  I  was  too 
•weak  to  feel  in  love,  and  I  liked  to 
persuade  myseK  that  I  had  never 
•been  so.  It  is  certain  that  we  were 
all  singularly  wasted  and  indifferent 
When  we  were  all  assembled  again, 
for  the  first  time,  upon  the  terrace 
of  a  little  villa  that  we  had  rented 
on  the  wooded  hill  which  overlooks 


the  port,  it  was  not  the  thinness  ssd 
pallor  of  their  faces  that  struck  me; 
they  were  less  appalling  than  they 
had  been  on  the  rock ;  it  was  aa 
expression  common  to  all,  and  which 
established  a  sort  of  family  resem- 
blance on  the  most  dissimilar  fea- 
tures. Our  eyes  were  large  and 
prominent,  as  if  frightened,  and,  io 
piteous  contrast,  a  stupid  smile  part- 
ed  our  trembling  lips.  We  aU  had 
a  sort  of  stammer  and  more  or  less 
deafness.  Some  of  them  even  felt 
the  effects  a  long  time  after. 

Bellamare,  who  had  not  rested  a 
moment,  watching  over  us  all,  supe^ 
intending  the  prescriptio;ns  of    the 
physicians  of  the  country,  who  did 
not  inspire  him  with  confidence,  him- 
self administering  to  us  the   medi* 
cines  of  his  portable  dispensary,  be- 
gan  to  feel  fatigue  when  ours  was 
disappearing.    We  had  been  in  this 
little  port  for  five  days,  upon  a  charm- 
ing coast,  in  view  of  fine  mountains, 
of  a  bluish  gray,  which  bounded  it, 
and  none  of  us  was  yet  in  a  condition 
to  work  or  to  travel.     Since  leaving 
Ancona,  that  is  to  say,  for  nearly  a 
month,  we  had  earned  nothing,  and 
had  expended  a  considerable  sum 
Bellamare,  having  nothing,  wished  to 
economize  during  our  convalescenca 
The  financial  situation  grew  worse 
every  day,  and  every  day,  likewise, 
the  brow  of   Moranbois  darkened ; 
but  he  did  not  wish  to  speak  of  it^ 
fearing  that,  in  oi^nizing  perform- 
ances at  Bagusa,  Bellamare  wonld 
devote  himself  too  soon  to  fresh  cares 
and  fatigues.     Was  there  a  theatre  at 
Ragusa  ?    We  had  saved  our  curtains 
for  the  background,  and  L(5on  applied 
himself  to  the  task  of   repainting 
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^m^  wliile  Marco  and  I  occupied 
oar  leistire  in  relining  them.  I 
tnnibled  myself  about  nothing.  I 
bad  still  my  little  fortune  of  bank- 
notes in  my  belt,  and  I  regarded  it  as 
equivalent  to  the  safety  of  the  troupe 
and  ma^iager,  when  their  funds  should 
be  entirely  exhausted.  But  they 
were  not  yet  to  owe  this  safety  to 
me.  One  evening,  as  we  were  sip- 
ping coflffee  in  the  orchard,  under  the 
citron-trees,  all  in  blossom,  they  an- 
nounced to  us  the  visit  of  the  propri- 
etor of  the  villa,  who  was  also  the 
owner  of  the  craft  that  Moranbois 
had  hired  to  go  in  search  of  us. 
Nothing  had  as  yet  been  paid. 

**  Prepare  for  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
Babelais,*'  Bellamare  daid  to  us,  as  he 
looked  at  Moranbois,  who  was  swear- 
ing under  his  breath. 

'*  Have  no  uneasiness,"  said  I, "  I 
am  still  in  funds ;  let  us  receive  tiie 
creditor  politely."* 

A  tall  young  man  appeared,  bound 
round  the  waist  like  a  wasp,  glitter- 
ing with  purple  and  gold,  beautiful 
in  face  as  the  antique,  and  full  of 
majestic  grace,  in  his  rich  military 
costume. 

**  Which  of  you,  gentlemen,"  he 
Bsid,  in  good  French,  and  with  a 
courteous  bow,  "is  the  mans^er  of 
the  troupe  ? " 

"  I  am,"  replied  Bellamare,  "  and  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  the  confidence 
with  which  the  keeper  of  this  villa 
authorized  me,  in  your  name,  to  in- 
stil myself  here  with  my  poor  ship- 
wrecked and  still  invalid  company, 
without  requiring  any  deposit  from 
me ;  but  we  are  proportionately — " 
"That  is  no  matter,"  responded 
this  brilliant  personage;  ''1  do  not 


let  this  house,  I  lend  it.  I  do  not 
make  shipwrecked  people  pay  for  the 
relief  which  every  man  owes  his  fel- 
low-creature." 

"  But,  monsieur  —  " 

"Say  nothing  more  about  it,  it 
would  offend  me.  I  am  Prince  Kl^- 
menti,  wealthy  for  my  country, — 
what  would  be  poverty  in  yours, 
where  they  have  other  needs  and 
other  customs  and  also  other  ex- 
penses. Everything  is  relative.  I 
was  educated  in  France,  at  the  Col- 
lege Henri  IV.  So  I  am  a  little 
civilized  and  a  little  French;  my 
mother  was  a  Parisian.  I  love  the 
theatre,  of  which  I  have  been  long  de- 
prived, and  I  consider  artists  as  clever 
and  cultivated  people,  who  are  very 
necessary  to  our  progress.  The  only 
object  of  my  visit  is  to  take  you 
away  to  pass  the  spring  among  our 
mountains,  where  you  will  speedily 
recover,  in  a  healthful  climate,  amid 
a  spirited  people,  who  will  be  charmed 
by  your  talents,  and  who,  like  me, 
will  regard  themselves  as  your  debt- 
ors, when  you  have  taken  up  your 
abode  among  them." 

Bellamare,  won  by  this  gracious 
invitation,  consulted  us  in  regard  to 
it,  and,  seeing  himself  generally  sup- 
ported, he  promised  to  comply  with 
the  prince's  request,  for  some  days 
only,  as  soon  as  we  were  in  a  condi- 
tion to  act  and  sing  again. 

"No,  no,"  replied  the  handsome 
Kl^mentL  "I  am  not  willing  to 
wait  I  wish  to  take  you  away,  give 
you  rest  and  comfort  with  me,  all  the 
time  you  require ;  you  shaU  perform 
only  when  you  please,  and  not  at  all, 
if  you  prefer.  I  still  consider  you 
only   as   shipwrecked   persons,    in 
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whom  I  am  interested,  and  whom  I 
wish  to  make  my  friends,  until  they 
become  my  artists." 

L6on,  who  was  not  fond  of  patrons, 
brought  forward  the  objection  that 
we  were  expected  at  Constantinople, 
and  that  we  had  made  engagements. 

"  With  whom  ? "  cried  the  prince ; 
«  with  M.  Zamorini  ? " 

«  Precisely." 

"  Zamorini  is  a  rascal,  who  means 
to  make  money  out  of  you,  and  leave 
you  without  resources  in  the  streets 
of  Constantinople.  Last  year,  at 
Bucharest,  I  met  an  Italian  lady 
whom  he  had  taken  for  a  prima 
donna,  and  abandoned  in  that  city, 
where  she  was  earning  her  bread  as 
a  servant  in  the  inn ;  had  it  not  been 
for  me,  she  would  be  there  still. 
Now,  she  is  singing  successfully  at 
Trieste.  She  was  an  accomplished 
person,  who  has  preserved  her  friend- 
ship  for  me,  and  whom  I  have  re- 
stored to  liberty,  after  asking  a  few 
singing-lessons  from  her.  Of  you  I 
will  ask  only  to  chat  with  me  from 
time  to  time,  to  polish  me  upland  per- 
fect me  in  my  French,  which  I  am 
afraid  of  forgetting.  When  you  are 
all  quite  well,  you  shall  resume  your 
flight,  if  you  insist  on  it,  and  if  you 
desire  to  visit  our  enemies,  the  Turks, 
I  will  facilitate  your  journey ;  but  I 
should  be  greatly  surprised  if  Zamo- 
rini has  not  failed  before  now.  There 
was  a  very  handsome  woman  who 
built  up  his  business,  when  he  went 
under.  She  grew  tired  of  being 
cheated  by  this  wretch,  and  left  him, 
to  try  her  fortune  in  Russia,  three 
months  ago." 

The  handsome  prince  continued  to 
converse,  with  that  readiness  of  lan- 


guage which  is  peculiar  to  the  Scla- 
vonic races ;  for  he  was  not  Albanian, 
as  we  had  been  led  to  believe  from 
the  similarity  of  his  dress  to  that 
worn  by  this  nation.  He  called  him- 
self Montegrine,  but  he  was  properly 
of  Herzegovinian  or  Bosnian  lineage. 
What  was  very  amusing,  these  ances- 
tors, whose  portraits  we  saw,  erelong, 
at  his  residence,  had  the  square  and 
bony  features  of  the  Hungarians,  and 
he  owed  his  handsome  Greek  type  to 
his  mother,  who,  as  we  knew  later, 
was  a  milliner  from  the  Rue  Vivienne, 
and  no  more  Greek  than  you  or  L 
This  personage,  so  unreserved  and 
perfectly  amiable  on  the  surface, 
attracted  nearly  aU  of  us;  and  as 
he  assured  us  that  his  pr^cipality 
was  only  a  day's  journey  from  Ra- 
gusa,  we  yielded  to  the  desire  that 
he  expressed  to  take  us  thither  the 
day  following. 

As  the  roadstead  of  Gravosa  runs 
very  far  into  the  land,  we  re-em- 
barked with  all  our  material,  in  the 
tartan  which  had  brought  us,  the 
prince  performing  its  honors  with 
much  graciousness.  He  did  not 
seem  to  notice  that  the  interior  was 
not  as  clean  as  it  might  have  been, — 
a  circumstance  that  afforded  us  some 
insight  into  the  customs  of  the  coun- 
try. For  the  rest,  this  vessel,  which 
the  prince  rarely  used,  and  which 
at  other  times  was  engaged,  for  his 
benefit,  in  the  coasting-trade,  did  not 
lack  pretension,  when  it  conveyed  His 
Highness.  It  was  then  covered  with 
a  party-colored  tent,  which  was  fur- 
nished with  a  sort  of  roof,  scaUoped 
and  decorated  in  the  style  of  the 
fairy-scenes  of  our  Boulevards.  It  is 
true  that  this  ornamentation  seemed 
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to  have  passed  through  the  hands  of 
a  decorator  of  Carpentras. 

They  landed  us,  so  that  we  could 
take  a  carriage  to  Sagusa,  where  a 
plentiful  breakfast  awaited  us,  and 
where  we  were  allowed  to  visit  the 
palace  of  the  Doges,  before  re-enter- 
ing our  hired  carriages.  At  last  we 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  moun- 
tains, by  a  fine  shady  road  which 
ascended  quite  gradually,  and  which, 
at  every  winding,  showed  us  a  charm- 
ing country.  We  had  once  more 
grown  gay,  careless,  prepared  for 
anything.  Travelling  on  terra  firma 
was  our  element:  all  our  troubles 
faded  Uke  a  dream.  \ 

But,  at  the  end  of  a  short  passage, 
farther  on,  behold  a  frightful  perpen- 
dicular pathway  !  The  carriages  are 
paid  for  and  dismissed.  The  boxes 
and  stage  properties  are  consigned 
to  people  who  will  transport  them  in 
their  arms  in  two  days.  Mules,  led 
by  women  in  picturesque  rags,  await 
OS  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
which  we  must  ascend  on  foot.  I 
did  so  with  pleasure,  for  my  part, 
feeling  that  my  legs,  so  far  from  re- 
fusing to  serve  me,  grew  stronger  at 
every  step ;  but  I  dreaded  for  Bella- 
n[iare  and  Imp^ria  the  remainder  of  a 
journey  which  did  not  appear  to  be 
strewn  with  flowers. 

It  was,  in  reality,  very  painful. 
In  the  first  place,  our  women  were 
frightened  at  finding  themselves 
perched  upon  mules,  in  dizzy  paths, 
and  intrusted  to  other  women,  who 
never  ceased  to  laugh  and  chatter, 
scarcely  holding  the  bridles  of  the 
animals,  and  carelessly  allowing  them 
to  graze  the  edge  of  the  precipices. 
Gradually,   however,    our    actresses 


gained  confidence  in  these  robust 
mountaineers,  who  do  all  the  hard 
work  from  which  the  men,  devoted 
solely  to  war,  exempt  themselves; 
but  the  fatigue  was  great,  for  we  had 
to  perform  in  this  manner  a  dozen 
leagues,  almost  always  bent  backward 
or  forward  upon  our  beasts,  and  un- 
able to  breathe  except  at  short  inter- 
vals upon  a  level  piece  of  ground. 
L^on,  Marco,  and  I  preferred  to  walk, 
but  we  were  obliged  to  go  quickly ; 
the  prince,  mounted  on  an  excellent 
horse,  which  he  managed  with  a  daz- 
zling skill,  headed  the  file  with  two 
long-mustached  attendants  running 
on  foot  behind  him,  with  carbines  on 
their  shoulders  and  belts  furnished 
with  cutlass  and  pistols.  The  moun- 
taineers, proud  of  their  strength  and 
courage,  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to 
follow  them  at  a  short  distance.  We 
followed  after,  annoyed  and  embar- 
rassed by  our  mules  and  horses,  which 
would  not  be  led  along  by  the  bridle, 
—  they  were  full  of  ardor  and  emu- 
lation, —  but  which,  always  wishing 
to  pass  ahead  of  us,  rolled  down  av- 
alanches of  stones  upon  our  legs. 
Lambesq  completely  lost  his  temper 
with  his  mule,  wliich,  in  dodging  his 
blows,  lost  its  head  and  plunged  into 
the  abyss.  The  prince  and  his  escort 
did  not  trouble  themselves  about  it, 
in  the  least.  We  must  leave  the  de- 
file before  night,  for  we  were  dying 
of  thirst,  and  the  calcareous  rock 
had  not  the  tiniest  stream  of  water 
to  offer  us. 

At  last,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
we  found  ourselves  upon  the  grassy 
sward  of  a  narrow  valley,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  desolate  mountain- 
tops.    A  great  house,  surmounted  by 
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a  dome,  with  light  streaming  &om 
its  windows^  was  spread  out  on  a 
hill  at  a  little  distance.  Jt  bad  the 
appearance  of  a  vast  convent  It 
was  a  convent  in  reality.  Our  prince, 
although  a  layman,  held  the  rank  of 
bishop,  £uid  this  ancient,  monastery, 
where  his  ancestors  had  reigned  as 
princes,  had  become  the  residence 
wherein  he  figured  as  bishop. 

I  will  not  explain  to  you  the  pecu- 
liarities of  this  social  state  of  a  Chris- 
tian country  which  is  considered 
Turkish,  and  which,  always^ at  war 
with  its  oppressors,  really  belongs 
and  is  subject  only  to  itself.  We 
were  on  the  confines  of  Herzegqvinia 
and  Montenegro.  I  understood 
scarcely  anything  of  what  I  saw 
there,  singular  and  illogical,  accord- 
ing to  our  ideas.  Perhaps  I  had  car- 
ried there  the  carelessness  of  the 
Frenchman,  and  the  frivolity  of  the 
artist,  who  travels  to  encounter  new 
experiences,  without  caring  to  pene- 
trate the  how  and  wherefore.  To 
actors,  everything  is  a  spectacle ;  to 


transferred  to  another  convent,  which 
the  prince  had  erected  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  old  one.  The  ktter 
falling  in  ruins,  he  had  had  it 
repaired  and  fortified.  So  it  was  a 
citadel,  also,  aad  a  dozen  death's- 
heads,  which  adorned  the  top  of  ona 
of  the  turrets,  bore  witness  to  the 
summary  justice  of  the  sovereign 
chief.  To  cut  off  heads  in  the  Ori- 
ental style,  while  talking  of  Dejazet, 
to  fight  like  one  of  Homer's  heroes, 
while  imitating  Grassot,  these  con- 
trasts sum  up  for  you  in  two  words 
the  indescribable  existence  of  Prince 
Kl^mentL 

He  had  vassals  like  a  baron  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  these  warlike  vas- 
sals were  rather  his  rulers  than  his 
subjects.  He  was  a  devoted  Chris- 
tian, and  he  had  a  harem  of  veiled 
women  whom  no  one  ever  saw.  As 
with  the  mixture  of  manners  and 
customs  which  characterizes  fronti^ 
provinces,  he  had  this  peculiarity  o| 
being  French  through  his  mother, 
and  through  his  collegiate  course,  he 


strolling  actors  particularly,  every-  presented  the  most  singular  type  that 


thing  affords  surprise  and  entertain- 
ment. If  the  player  fathomed  the 
ideas  of  others  like  a  philosopher, 
things  would  not  impress  him  as  he 
needs  to  be  impressed. 

My  comrades  were  like  me  in  this 
respect.  Nothing  seemed  simpler  to 
them  than  having  a  convent  for  a 
palace,  and  a  Montenegrine  warrior 
for  abb^. 

We  expected,  however,  to  see  a 
long  procession  of  monks  wind  under 
these  romantic  arches.  There  was  but 
one,  who  had  charge  of  the  medical 
and  culinary  departments.  The  rest 
of  the  Greek  community  had  been 


I  have  ever  encountered;  and  I  must 
tell  you  that,  without  his  comparative 
wealth  and  his  proved  patriotism,  he 
would  probably  not  have  been  accept- 
ed  by  his  neighbors  more  seriously 
dramatic,  the  perpetually  insurgent 
chiefs  of  Bosnia  and  Montenegro. 

His  subjects,  to  the  number  of 
about  twelve  hundred,  were  of  all 
origins,  and  boasted  that  their  ances- 
tors were  Bosnians,  Croats,  Venetians, 
Servians,  Russians;  perhaps  there  had 
also  been  Auvergruds  among  them! 
They  were  of  all  religions,  Jewish, 
Armenian,  Coptic,  Bussian,  Boman 
Catholic^  Greek  Catholic ;  there  was 
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area  a  eonsiderable  number  of  Mus- 
sulmans among  them,  and  these  lat- 
ter were  none  the  less  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  national  independence.  The 
prince  likewise  possessed  a  village, 
that  is  to  say  an  encampment  of 
idolaters,  who,  it  is  said,  sacrifice 
rats  and  owls  to  an  unknown  god. 

We  were  all  installed  in  two 
chambers,  but  so  vast  that  we  might 
bave  engaged  in  the  exercises  of  the 
hippodrome  in  them.  Oriental  tap- 
estry, somewhat  faded,  but  still  very 
rich,  divided  the  chamber  of  the  wo- 
men into  several  parts,  and  allowed 
them  each  a  place  of  retirement.  In 
that  of  the  men  an  enormous  mat  of 
aloes  separated  the  space  into  two 
equal  compartments,  one  for  sleep- 
ing, the  other  for  recreation.  As 
regards  beds,  there  were  divans  and 
cushions  in  abundance,  no  more 
sheets  or  blankets  than  in  the  blue 
room. 

The  prince,  after  bidding  us  good 
evening,  disappeared,  and  the  friar 
cook  brought  us  coffee  and  preserved 
rose-leaves.  We  thought  that  this 
was  the  custom  before  a  meal,  and 
we  expected  a  supper,  which  did  not 
come.  We  attacked  the  sweetmeats ; 
and,  as  we  were  very  tired,  we  con- 
tented ourselves  with  them,  hoping 
that  the  morrow's  breakfast  would 
prove  a  compensation. 

At  daybreak,  feeling  very  well, 
notwithstanding,  I  went  to  explore 
the  country  with  L^on.  The  scenery 
was  charming,  an  oasis  of  verdure,  in 
a  setting  of  steep  and  lofty  cliffs, 
QTowned  by  siunmits  still  covered 
with  snow.  Through  a  gap  of  pecu- 
liar form,  I  recognized,  or  thought  I 
recognized,  the  peaks  of  rosy  Alps 


that  we  had  had  leisure  to  admire  in 
that  direction,  during  our  captivity  on 
the  rock. 

The  valley  that  the  manor  over^ 
looked  was  not  two  kilometres  in 
extent ;  it  was  a  long  savanna,  which 
we  crossed  rapidly  for  further  ex- 
plorations. Tins  fine  fertile  tract, 
bordered  by  almond-trees  in  bloom, 
seemed  enclosed  by  a  calcareous 
perpendicular  wall ;  but  we  had  no- 
ticed, in  our  journey  of  the  previous 
evening,  that  the  innumerable  valleys 
shut  in  by  the  irregular  network  of 
these  Alps,  communicated  with  each 
other  by  narrow  openings,  and  a  lit- 
tle climbing  allowed  lis  to  penetrate 
into  another  valley  laiger  than  the 
first,  and  well  cultivated,  which 
constituted  the  best  portion  of  the 
prince's  domains.  An  enchanting 
little  lake  within  it  received  the 
waters  issuing  from  a  grotto,  and  did 
not  return  them  again  to  the  surface. 
L^on  explained  to  me  that  it  was  a 
ponor,  that  is  to  say,  one  of  tJhose 
numerous  streams  and  subterranean 
rivers  that  alternately  show  and  con- 
ceal their  mysterious  current,  in  this 
almost  inaccessible  country,  whose 
geography  does  not  yet  exist. 

This  water  constituted  the  wealth 
of  Prince  Kl^menti ;  for  dryness  is 
the  curse  of  these  lands,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  the  guaranty  of  their 
independence.  There  exist  in  those 
regions,  I  was  told,  considerable 
spaces,  veritable  Saharas,  where,  for 
lack  of  water,  hostile  troops  are  un- 
able to  endure  a  campaign. 

On  returning  from  our  stroll,  we 
found  our  actresses  making  their 
toilet  with  soup-tureens  and  buckets 
in  the  kitchen.    It  had  not  been  sup- 
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posed  that  Christians  needed  to  per- 
form ablutions,  and  the  basins  and 
other  toilet-vessels  of  blue  English 
ware  which  decorated  the  pantry 
served  to  contain  game-piea 

Bellamare,  on  his  part,  demanded 
from  the  monk  a  more  substantial 
breakfast  than  the  supper  of  the  pre- 
vious evening.  The  latter  excused 
himself  with  obsequious  politeness, 
saying  that  the  repast  would  be 
served  at  noon,  and  that  he  had  no 
orders  to  anticipate  it.  Again  we 
supported  ourselves  by  patience  and 
much  coflTee.  Brother  Ischion,  this 
bearded  cook,  in  black  robe  and 
judge's  cap,  had  certainly  something 
else  to  do  than  listen  to  our  com- 
plaints. He  was  a  sort  of  Jack-of-all 
trades,  who,  at  this  moment  was  pol- 
ishing weapons  and  horses'  bits.  As 
he  spoke  Italian,  he  informed  us  that 
the  prince  had  departed  very  early 
in  the  morning,  to  organize  a  review 
of  his  army,  which  would  take  place 
upo^  the  lawn  at  ten  o'clock.  He 
added  that  probably  His  Highness 
intended  to  offer  this  entertainment 
to  our  most  illustrious  lordships. 
We  were  free  to  believe  this,  but  in 
reality  the  prince  had  more  serious 
preoccupations. 

Our  actresses,  warned  of  the  ap- 
proaching solemnity,  attired  them- 
selves as  weU  as  they  were  able. 
Their  dress-toilets  had  sustained 
some  serious  injuries  upon  the  Scog- 
lio  Maledetto  ;  but,  with  the  taste  and 
skill  of  Frenchwomen  and  artistes, 
they  quickly  repaired  them,  and 
could  appear  in  a  style  that  did  us 
honor.  They  had  the  kindness  to 
sew  on  the  buttons  missing  from  our 
coats,  and  to  iron  out  more  than 


one  shirt-collar  outrageously  tumbled 
At  last,  by  ten  o'clock,  we  were  suf- 
ficiently presentable,  and,  after  hav- 
ing announced  his  coming,  the  pnnoe 
appeared  to  us  in  all  the  splendor  of 
his  military  costume  ;  the  white  1^- 
gings  relieved  by  red  and  gold  laoe 
of  marvellous  workmanship,  the  fus- 
tanelle  of  snowy  white  over  breeches 
of  scarlet  cashmere,  the  jacket  of  red 
cloth  loaded  with  buttons  and  gor- 
geous trimmings,  with  silk  sleeves 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver, 
the  cap,  of  astrakan  and  velvet,  sur- 
mounted by  a  tuft  fastened  with  pre- 
cious stones,  a  belt  covered  with  gold 
and  filled  with  an  arsenal  of  yata- 
ghans and  pistols,  terminating  in 
heads  of  birds  and  serpenta  He  was 
so  handsome,  so  handsome,  he  had 
the  air  of  having  issued  from  the  en- 
chanted box  of  some  genius  in  the 
Arabian  Nights.  He  conducted  us 
to  the  platform  of  one  of  the  turrets, 
and  it  was  there  that  the  dissevered 
heads,  which  our  women  had  not  yet 
perceived,  struck  them  with  horror 
and  disgust  Imp^ria,  to  whom  the 
prince  had  given  his  arm,  and  v^ho 
preceded  the  others,  stifled  a  cry, 
and  quitting  her  guide  precipitately, 
sprang  upon  a  winding  staircase, 
calling  out  to  her  companions,  who 
followed  her:  "Not  there!  do  not  go 
there,  it  is  frightful ! " 

The  fear  of  women  is  always  ac- 
companied by  an  eager  curiosity. 
Although  greatly  alarmed  already, 
Anna,  Lucinde,  and  R^gine  wished 
to  see  what  it  was,  and  returned  to 
us  shrieking  like  mad.  The  prince 
began  to  smile  about  the  comers  of 
his  mouth,  a  little  surprised  and  a 
little  offended;    but  he  could  not 
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persuade  them  to  remain  in  a  place 
BO  imbued  with  the  local  atmosphere. 
In  vain  he  told  them  that  Turks' 
heads  were  not  human  heads^  and 
that  they  were  dried  by  the  wind, 
and  consequently  quite  clean ;  they 
declared  that  they  would  forego  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  review  rather 
than  behold  it  in  such  company. 
Kl^menti  took  us  to  another  tower, 
which  vexed  him  somewhat,  as  it 
forced  him  to  modify  the  programme 
of  his  play,  that  is  to  say,  his  plan 
of  drill ;  then  he  left  us,  and  we  saw 
him  reappear  upon  the  drawbridge, 
conspicuous  and  showy  on  a  magni- 
ficent mountain-horse  whose  every 
movement  betrayed  his  fieiy  spirit, 
and  who  seemed  to  wish  to  devour 
the  others. 

The  spectacle  was  very  fine.  The 
army  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  but  what  men !  They 
were  all  tall  and  muscular,  in  hand- 
some costumes,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  admirable  horsemen.  Their  lit- 
tle horses,  restive  and  nervous  as 
Cossack  steeds,  pawed  the  ground. 
They  executed  several  figures  in  a 
veiy  skilful  manner,  imitating  -cav- 
alry charges  especially,  descending 
and  reascending  the  rapid  slope  of 
the  valley,  in  the  same  gallop,  leap- 
ing enormous  ditches,  and  returning 
in  good  drilling  order,  after  a  steeple- 
chase to  take  one's  breath  away. 
Next  ensued  a  little  sham -fight 
among  the  rocks  opposite  us.  The 
cavaliers  reined  in  their  horses  on 
narrow  platforms,  and  held  them 
with  one  hand,  while  they  fired  their 
guns  with  the  other ;  then,  while  in 
fall  gallop,  they  practised  shooting  at 
Turks*  heads,  this  time  artificial 


The  prince  took  part  in  all  these 
exercises,  and  displayed  a  mingled 
skiU  and  grace  which  lent  new  lus- 
tre to  his  enchanting  beauty.  A 
Homeric  feast  next^nited  all  the 
warriors  on  the  greensward.  Twenty 
sheep  were  served  up  whole  there. 
Officers  and  soldiers,  seated  on  the 
grass,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
ate  with  their  fingers,  very  gravely 
and  very  properly,  without  soiling 
their  handsome  costumes. 

The  savor  of  these  viands  reminded 
us  that  we  had  been  almost  fasting 
since  Bagusa ;  and  although  they  did 
not  seem  to  think  of  us,  we  invited 
ourselves,  and  descended  from  our 
observatory,  with  the  resolution  of 
people  who  had  no  wish  to  repeat 
the  fast  of  the  accursed  rock. 

The  prince,  who  presided  at  the 
banquet,  was  preparing  to  offer  a 
toast  which  would  terminate  in  a 
speech.  We  advanced  straight  upon 
Brother  Ischion,  who  was  officiating 
in  fuU  blast,  and  Bellamare  caught 
up  a  saucepan  which  boiled  on  the 
canteen,  and  which  contained  half  a 
sheep  with  rice.  The  monk  endeav- 
ored to  prevent  him. 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  brain  you  ? " 
Moranbois  said  to  him,  fixing  his 
hawk's  eye  upon  him. 

The  unhappy  man  understood  this 
glance,  if  not  the  words  of  the  threat, 
sighed,  and  gave  up  the  struggle. 

Sheltered  and  concealed  within  a 
clump  of  lentisk-trees,  we  passed  the 
time  merrily,  each  of  us  in  turn  de- 
taching himself  to  go  out  and  snatch 
openly,  now  a  piece  of  game,  now  a 
fish  from  the  lake  in  the  neighboring 
valley.  The  prince  observed  our 
proceedings,    and    shaking    off  the 
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cares  of  his  empire  for  a  moment, 
slipped  among  us,  excusing  himself 
for  not  having  invited  us  to  this 
whcUy  military  feast,  because  it  was 
not  the  custom  to  admit  strangers  to 
it,  and  further  because  the  women 
never  ate  with  the  men. 

"  Monseigneur,"  answered  Bella- 
mare,  "we  are  all  Auvergnats,  nei- 
ther men  nor  women,  that  is  to  say, 
all  equal.  You  warriors  of  the  Iliad 
are  free  to  take  us  for  Greeks;  but 
we  are  hungry,  and  cannot  live  on 
dry  preserves.  Let  us  have  meat  to 
eat,  or  send  us  back;  for  with  the 
too  refined  regimen,  to  which  your 
minister  of  culinary  affairs  seems  dis- 
posed to  subject  us,  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  recite  three  lines  for  you." 

The  prince  deigned  to  smile,  and 
promised  us  that  next  day  we  should 
be  treated  in  the  European  style. 

"You  must  grant  me  this  day," 
he  added,  "devoted  to  very  uigent 
business.  To-morrow  I  shjJl  be  en- 
tirely at  your  service." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,"  said  Moran- 
bois,  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned, 
"let  us  supply  our  pockets  for  the 
rest  of  the  day." 

And  he  plunged  several  roasted 
partridges  into  his  great  travelling- 
bag. 

We  went  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
the  day  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
lake  that  L^on  and  I  had  discovered 
in  the  morning.  It  was  a  truly  de- 
licious spot.  The  middle  of  the  water 
was  clear  as  crystal ;  but  where  the 
subterranean  torrent  that  fed  it  en- 
tered and  left  the  lake  it  foamed 
among  rocks  covered  with  rose-laurel 
and  blossoming  myrtle.  We  all  felt 
recovered  in  this  oasis^  and  we  aban- 


doned ourselves  to  a  paroxysm  of 
wild  gayety,  such  as  we  had  not 
known  for  a  long  time ;  even  Moran- 
bois  and  L^on  threw  off  their  gravity, 
and  Puipurin  attempted  to  maka 
poetry. 

We  had  a  continuatioii  of  the 
spectacle,  when  we  saw,  defiling 
through  the  path  that  crossed  the 
plain,  these  handsome  horsemen  who 
had  entertained,  us  with  their  feats, 
and  who  now  departed  in  groups,  hid- 
den at  various  turns  of  the  mountain, 
in  pathways  which  we  could  not  sea 
From  time  to  time  these  groups  reap- 
peared on  dizzy  precipices.  The  gold 
upon  their  costumes  and  their  hand* 
some  weapons  glittered  in  the  setting 
sun. 

"  I  never  went  to  the  opera,"  said 
Purpurin,  sagely,  "but  I  find  that 
this  is  even  finer." 

We  were  left  alone  there  until 
evening,  when  a  tall  old  man  with 
long  white  mustaches,  arms  bare  to 
the  shoulder,  and  carrying  an  enor- 
mous gun  by  way  of  shepherd's 
crook,  passed  by  with  a  flock,  paused, 
and  saluting  us  with  a  grave  and 
affable  air,  addressed  some  remarks 
to  us  that  none  of  us  understood; 
but,  as  he  pointed  persistently  now 
at  the  sun,  and  now  at  the  monas* 
tery,  we  guessed  that  for  some  rea- 
son we  ought  to  return.  It  was  well 
we  did  so,  for  they  were  raising  the 
drawbridge  when  we  presented  our- 
selves. The  little  fortress  was  rigidly 
shut  up,  as  soon  as  the  sun  sank  be- 
hind the  lowest  of  the  mountains. 
We  were  not  alarmed  at  the  idea  of 
thus  being  prisoners  every  night: 
none  of  us  foresaw  that  the  thing 
might  become  very  disagreeable. 
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Friar  Ischion  being  the  only  ser- 
Tant  who  could  understand  us,  we 
tried  to  make  him  talk,  when  he 
brought  us  the  excellent  Turkish 
coffee  and  the  eternal  sweetmeats, 
which,  according  to  him,  must  suffice 
US  after  the  noonday  repast  He  in- 
formed us  that  tljie  prince  had  retained 
the  principal  chiefs  of  his  army  with 
him,  and  was  holding  council  with 
them  in  the  old  hall  of  the  chapter- 
house. 

"Heaven  knows,"  he  added,  in 
821  emphatic  and  impressive  tone, 
**  what  sunbeam  or  what  thunderbolt 
will  result  from  this  conference ! 
peace  or  war ! " 

"War  with  the  Turks?"  asked 
Bellamare.  "  These  gentlemen  attack 
them  then  sometimes  ? " 

"Every  year,"  replied  the  monk, 
"  and  the  favorable  season  is  at  hand 
to  take  some  fort  or  passage  from 
theuL  Heaven  grant  that  it  may 
not  be  before  two  months,  for  then 
our  lake  will  be  dry !  The  excellent 
fish  which  it  supports  will  have  re- 
turned into  the  caverns  with  it,  and 
the  enemy,  finding  nothing  to  eat  or 
drink  in  the  country,  will  not  ven- 
ture to  attack  us,  here  in  the  heart  of 
the  mountains." 

"  What  do  you  live  on,  then,  dur- 
ing the  summer  ? "  inquired  Engine. 

"In  the  summer,"  replied  the 
monk,  "  our  gracious  master.  Prince 
Kl^menti,  goes  to  Trieste  or  Venice. 
The  rest  of  us  drink  sour  milk  and 
eat  cheese  fried  in  butter,  like  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  plain." 

"  It  is  not  fattening,"  said  R^gine, 
"for  one  can  see  the  daylight  through 
your  ribs." 

"  It  would  seem,"  said  Bellamare, 


when  the  monk  had  gone, ''  that  our 
host  means  to  amuse  himself  until 
the  time  when  he  enters  on  his  cam- 
paign«  It  was  a  singular  idea  to 
bring  us  to  his  house,  in  the  midst  of 
such  preoccupations,  unless  he  has 
enlisted  us  to  form  a  portion  of  his 
army,  which  is  finer  than  it  is  large. 
Say,  my  children,  would  it  not  amuse 
you  to  fire  your  guns  at  the  infidels  7 " 

"Certainly  not!"  cried  Lambesq. 
"We  needed  only  that  I  We  shall 
have  chanced  upon  a  pretty  homet's- 
nest ! " 

"For  my  part,"  said  Moranbois, 
who  loved,  like  every  on#else,to  irri- 
tate Lambesq,  "  I  should  not  be  sorry 
to  mount  the  cannon  on  these  little 
ramparts,  and  break  the  heads  of 
some  Mahometan^." 

"  Then  congratulate  yourself,"  said 
L^on,  continuing  the  joke  \  "  I  know 
that  the  prince's  intention  is  to 
intrust  us  with  the  defence  of  his 
fortress,  when  he  has  entered  on  his 
campaign,  and  ten  to  one  we  shall 
have  to  sustain  some  assault." 

"I  cannot  contain  myself  for  joy !" 
cried  Marco ;  "  I  have  always  longed 
to  play  genuine  melodrama." 

The  fear  and  anger  of  Lambesq 
restored  us  to  good-humor,  and  we 
proposed  to  pass  the  evening  merrily ; 
but  first  of  all  we  wished  to  know  if 
we  could  make  ourselves  at  home, 
and  be  as  noisy  as  we  pleased,  with- 
out annoying  our  host,  and  disturb- 
ing his  council  of  war.  Bellamare, 
L^on,  Marco,  Imp^ria,  Lucinde,  and 
I,  leading  the  way  with  a  torct,. 
determined  to  make  a  voyage  of 
discovery  in  this  romantic  monastery, 
that  we  had  not  yet  had  leisure  to 
explore.    Our  apartments  opened  on 
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a  bastion  that  overlooked  another 
battlemented  building,  on  which  a 
sentinel  paced  day  and  night.  We 
could  contemplate  a  fine  effect  of 
moonlight  streaming  through  the 
sharp  lines  of  the  fortifications ;  but 
in  the  presence  of  this  sentinel  and 
his  regular  step  there  was  something 
troublesome  and  irritating  to  us. 
The  scene  was  not  enlivening  and 
the  evening  was  chilly.  We  decided 
to  seek  elsewhere  some  place  suited 
to  our  frolics,  or  to  a  general  far- 
niente,  something  which  might  re- 
mind us  of  the  greenroom  of  a  large 
theatre.  Passing  through  long  clois- 
ters, with  surbased  arches,  and  mys- 
terious staircases  which  sometimes 
led  only  to  walled-up  doors  or  to 
labyrinths  of  chaos,  — for  certain  por- 
tions in  the  interior  of  the  convent 
were  still  ruined, — we  discovered  the 
library,  which  was  a  very  fine  apart- 
ment, completely  stripped  of  its 
venerable  works,  transported,  like  the 
printed  books,  to  the  new  monastery. 
In  one  of  the  closets  were  a  few  odd 
volumes  of  Eugene  Sue  and  Balzac, 


book,  given  as  a  second  prize,  at  the 
CoUege  Henri  IV.,  to  the  student 
Kl^menti.  A  Turkish  guitar,  de- 
prived of  its  strings,  or  rather  of  its 
string,  for  the  guzla  has  but  one, 
several  long  guns,  unfit  for  service, 
stools  to  climb  on  to  the  empty 
shelveis,  rolls  of  carpet,  rickety  ta- 
bles,—  in  short,  a  thousand  things 
put  by  for  future  use,  or  worthless 
rubbish,  all  bore  witness  to  the  entire 
desertion  of  this  hall,  as  large  as  a 
church,  and  plentifully  lighted  by 
high  arched  windows ;  but  the  moon 
cast   a   sepulchral    light   upon   the 


floor.  It  needed  the  illumination  of 
a  theatre  to  brighten  up  this  desert 
The  women  declared  that  they  should 
die  of  fear  there,  and  that  we  must 
seek  some  other  place. 

"  Stay  ! "  said  Lucinde,  "  on  the 
highest  shelf  I  see  a  quantity  of  wax- 
tapers,  which  would  procure  us  an 
illumination.  Try  to  climb  up  there, 
gentlemen." 

We  assisted  Marco  to  wheel  up 
one  of  the  massive  stools,  and  he 
had  already  reached  the  supply  of 
tapers,  when  we  heard  footsteps  in 
the  gallery  that  opened  from  the 
back  of  the  library ;  it  was  the  slow 
creaking  of  Friar  Ischion's  sandals, 
and  each  step  brought  him  nearer  to 
us.  Like  marauding  scholars,  sur- 
prised  by  the  master,  we  extinguished 
our  light,  and  all  concealed  ourselves, 
some  here,  some  there,  behind  the 
divans  and  the  piles  of  cushions; 
Marco,  crouching  on  the  top  of  his 
stool,  held  himself  in  readiness  to 
blow  out  the  monk's  lamp,  if  it 
passed  within  his  reach.  We  had 
decided  to  frighten  him  rather  than 


with    B^ranger's    poems,   besides  a.  allow  liim  to  discover  our  vagabond- 


age ;  but  it  was  he  who  froze  our 
blood  by  the  strange  scene  we  were 
about  to  witness. 

He  carried  a  large  basket,  which 
seemed  very  heavy,  and  he  walked 
slowly,  raising  his  lamp  to  guide  his 
way  through  the  confusion  of  old 
furniture.  When  he  was  quite  near 
us,  he  paused  before  the  closet 
which  contained  the  prince's  prize 
and  slender  library.  There,  still 
holding  his  lamp,  and  depositing  his 
basket  beside  him,  he  drew  from  it, 
one  by  one,  the  twelve  dried  heads 
that  we  had  seen  upon  the  tower; 
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then,  with  the  hands  that  prepared 
the  food  of  his  master  and  his  guests, 
he  placed  and  arranged  carefully, 
one  might  say  lovingly,  these  hide- 
ous trophies  on  the  nearest  shelf,  af- 
ter which  he  regarded  them  atten- 
tively, laid  them  out  again  in  precise 
order,  as  he  might  have  done  with  a 
TOW  of  dishes  on  a  table,  and  with 
his  knotty  fingers  combed  the  beards 
still  hanging  at  some  chins. 

The  poor  wretch  was  only  acting 
in  obedience  to  the  prince,  who,  to 
satisfy  our  ladies,  had  ordered  him 
to  hide  these  heads,  still  preserving 
them  carefully,  in  his  museum ;  but 
the  coolness  which  he  displayed  in 
this  lugubrious  occupation  irritated 
Marco,  who,  imitating  the  cry  of  an 
owl,  threw  an  armful  of  tapers  at 
him^  and  descended  precipitately 
from  the  stool  with  the  intention  of 
beating  him.  We  restrained  him ; 
the  unhappy  monk,  stretched  pros- 
trate on  the  floor,  invoked  with  a 
plaintive  voice  all  the  saints  and 
gods  of  the  Sclavonic  paradise,  and 
strove  to  exorcise  the  demons  and  the 
wizards.  His  lamp  had  fallen  from 
his  hands,  and  was  smoking  in  the 
folds  of  his  robe.  We  were  thus 
able  to  slip  o£f  without  his  seeing  us, 
but  imitating,  meanwhile,  the  cries 
of  various  animals,  each  according  to 
his  talent,  to  confirm  his  belief  that 
he  was  dealing  with  spirits  of  the 
night. 

We  no  longer  had  a  light,  and  we 
groped  about  in  the  darkness.  I 
know  not  when  and  how  we  found 
ourselves  in  an  upper  gallery  near 
an  archway  dimly  lighted  from  be- 
low. We  saw  beneath  us,  in  the 
obscurity  of  a  sort  of  chapel,  the 


prince,  standing  in  a  little  pulpit, 
opposite  a  dozen  young  and  old  lords 
or  peasants,  all  equally  noble,  officers 
belonging  to  his  corps  of  partisans ; 
it  was  the  council  of  war  in  the  hall 
of  the  chapter-house.  Kl^menti  was 
haranguing  them  with  a  clear  voice 
and  with  a  tone  of  energetic  resolu- 
tion. As  we  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  the  Sclavonic  language,  we 
could,  as  from  a  box  in  the  fourth 
tier,  witness  without  indiscretion 
this  serious  scene,  which  was  not 
wanting  in  color.  I  know  not  if 
the  orator  was  eloquent.  Perhaps 
he  only  uttered  commonplaces,  and 
doubtless  nothing  more  was  needed 
with  people  so  convinced  of  their 
rights,  and  so  well  disposed  to  cut 
off  the  heads  of  miscreants ;  but  his 
pronunciation  was  harmonious,  and 
his  inflections  good  enough.  When 
he  had  finished,  we  nearly  applauded 
him.  Bellamare  restrained  us  and 
led  us  quickly  away,  without  their 
having  perceived  our  presence. 

At  last  we  regained  our  apartment, 
which  was  sufficiently  remote  and 
isolated  to  permit  us  to  talk  loudly 
and  without  constraint.  This  cer- 
tainty being  the  principal  object  of 
our  expedition,  we  resolved  to  take 
axivantage  of  it.  We  found  a  supper 
served  in  our  great  chamber,  by  Mo- 
ranbois  and  Engine,  who  had  spreeid 
out  their  provisions  upon  a  table 
about  a  foot  high,  surrounded  by 
cushions  by  way  of  seats,  according 
to  the  Oriental  custom.  Anna  and 
Purpurin  had  likewise  been  maraud- 
ing. They  had  gone  into  the  pantry, 
and  while  Ischion  was  arranging  the 
heads  upon  the  shelf  in  the  library 
they  had  stealthily  carried  o£f  some 
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cakes  and  several  bottles  of  Greek 
wine.  So  the  supper  was  very  pre- 
sentable, and  the  coflTee,  Turkish 
pipes,  puns,  and  songs  beguiled  the 
time  merrily  until  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

Nevertheless,  T  felt  inwardly  dis- 
turbed, in  spite  of  the  jests  that  habit 
called  to  my  lips.  The  beauty  of  the 
prince  and  the  charm  of  his  peculiar 
life  had,  notwithstanding  the  severed 
heads,  greatly  excited  the  feminine 
imaginations.  The  tall  Lucinde,  the 
little  Anna,  even  the  stout  Engine, 
made  no  secret  of  being  madly  in 
love  with  him.  The  discreet  Impi^ria* 
When  questioned,  had  replied  with 
the  mysterious  smile  that  she  always 
wore  on  certain  occasions. 

"  I  should  speak  falsely  if  I  told 
you  I  did  not  think  this  paladin 
admirable  upon  his  horse.  When  he 
dismounts  from  it,  and  above  all 
when  he  speaks  French,  he  loses 
somewhat.  A  man  like  that  should 
speak  only  the  language  of  fabulous 
times;  but  certainly  it  is  not  his 
fault  that  he  is  our  contemporary. 
Yesterday  I  was  too  tired  to  look  at 
him.  To-day  I  noticed  him ;  and  if 
he  continues  to  be  what  he  appears, 
namely,  Tasso's  Tancred  combined 
with  Homer's  Ajax,  I  will  agree 
with  these  ladies  that  he  is  an  ideal ; 
but  —  " 

"  But  what  ? "  said  Bellamare. 

"  But  the  beauty  that  addresses 
itself  to  the  eyes,"  she  continued,  "  is 
only  the  spell  of  the  moment ;  the 
eye  of  the  body  is  not  always  that  of 
the  soul." 

I  thought  she  looked  at  me,  and  I 
felt  piqued  ;  love  had  revived  in  me 
with  returning  health;  I   could  not 


sleep.  As  L^on  was  equally  wake- 
ful, I  asked  him,  to  divert  my  per- 
sonal anxiety,  if  he  had  noticed 
Anna's  enthusiasm  for  our  host  He 
answered  me  in  an  accent  of  bitter- 
ness that  astonished  me. 

"  Why  are  you  angry  with  me  ? " 
I  said  to  him. 

^'With  you?"  he  repKed,  «I  am 
not!  I  am  angry  with  women  te 
general,  and  the  one  you  have  just 
named  in  particular.  She  is  the  vain- 
est 8md  most  feather-headed  of  alL"  ' 

"  What  do  you  care  ?  One  cannot 
help  laughing.  You  do  not  love  her; 
you  have  never  loved  her." 

*'  That  is  a  mistake,"  he  answered, 
in  a  lower  voice  ;  "  I  have  loved  her. 
Her  weakness  seemed  a  grace  to  me. 
She  was  pure,  then,  and  if  she  had 
had  patience  to  remain  so  for  some 
time,  I  should  have  committed  the 
immense  folly  of  marrying  her.  She 
committed  that  of  yielding  too  quick- 
ly to  her  absurd  infatuations." 

'*  Which  is  very  fortunate  for  yon ; 
you  should  be  grateful  to  her." 

"  No,  she  rendered  me  distrustftd 
and  misanthropic  in  the  beginning  of 
my  career.  Shall  I  make  a  full  con- 
fession ?  It  was  for  her  that  I  be- 
came an  actor,  as  you  for —  " 

''  For  no  one !  what  do  you  mean  ?  ** 

"  Your  prudence  and  your  silence 
do  not  deceive  me,  my  friend !  We 
are  both  wounded;  you  by  a  love 
repressed  for  want  of  hope,  I  by  a 
love  buried  for  want  of  eeteenL" 

It  was  the  only  time  that  IA)n 
opened  his  heart  to  me.  Aft^r  that 
I  saw  plainly  that,  if  he  loved  Anna 
no  longer,  he  would  always  suffer 
from  having  loved  her. 

The  next  day  Friar  Ischion  catoe 
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to  tell  US  that  the  prince  desired  to 
know  at  what  hour  these  ladies  would 
be  pleased  to  dine  with  him.  Before 
replying,  we  wished  to  know  the  cus- 
toms of  His  Highness.  From  the 
answers  of  the  monk,  we  gathered 
that  the  hero  was  at  the  same  time 
temperate  and  gluttonous.  Like 
wolves,  he  could  fast  indefinitely, 
and,  if  necessary,  eat  the  earth ;  but 
when  he  sat  at  table,  he  ate  like  four 
and  drank  like  six.  Ordinarily  he 
took  but  one  substantial  meal  a  day, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In 
the  morning  and  evening  he  content- 
ed himself  with  trifles.  We  decided 
to  conform  to  this  progranmie,  on 
condition  that  to  the  trifles  should 
be  added  egg^,  cheese,  and  plenty  of 
ham  for  us.  All  this  arranged,  we 
asked  the  good  brother  why  he  was 
so  pale  and  appeared  so  languid. 
He  ascribed  his  fatigue  to  the  enor- 
mous repast  which  he  had  superin- 
tended on  the  previous  day,  and  care- 
fully refrained  from  mentioning  his 
hallucination  in  the  library.  I  ven- 
tared  to  ask  him,  with  an  innocent 
air,  why  the  heads  were  no  longer  on 
the  tower.  From  pale  he  became 
livid,  made  a  cabalistic  sign  in  the 
air,  and  replied,  in  a  bevrildered  way, 
as  he  left  the  room,  "What  the 
Devil  does,  God  only  knows." 

"Here,"  said  Bellamare,  "is  a 
capital  opportunity  for  us  to  continue 
the  r&le  of  the  Devil.  Let  us  go  and 
get  the  heads,  and  make  away  with 
them." 

''It  is  already  done,"  replied  Mar- 
co j  "I  would  not  sleep  until  I  had 
procured  myself  some  satisfaction.  I 
took  a  pair  of  brass  tongs,  and  slipped 
away  to  the  library.    He  monk,  who 


had  taken  to  his  neels,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  sequel,  had  left  his  lamp 
extinguished,  and  his  great  basket 
open.  I  clapped  the  heads  into  it, 
and  carried  them  oft" 

"And  where  the  dense  have  you 
put  them  ? "  cried  Engine ;  "  not  here, 
I  hope  ? " 

"No!  I  hid  them  in  a  gap  of 
old  wall  that  I  closed  up  with  stones. 
I  mean  to  keep  them  there  until  I 
discover  where  this  old  animal  roosts. 
Then  I  shall  adorn  his  bed  with 
them.  I  hope  that  he  will  die  of 
fright :  it  is  a  lesson  of  propriety  that 
I  count  on  giving  him." 

"You  would  do  better,"  observed 
Moranbois,  "  to  inflict  this  lesson  on 
the  master  than  on  the  servant." 

"I  will  think  of  it,"  gravely  re- 
plied the  youi^  comedian. 

At  three  o'clock  the  resonant 
sound  of  a  frightful  rattle  announced 
the  dinner,  and  a  servant  in  livery, 
whose  European  costume  contrasted 
with  his  long  mustaches  and  his  war- 
like expression,  informed  us  by  signsf 
that  dinner  was  served.  For  the 
first  time,  Purpurin,  recovering  his 
ideas  of  civilized  life,  and  appreciat- 
ing things,  after  his  fashion,  declared 
that  this  Montenegro  Cossack  cut  an 
infernal  figure  in  his  ceremonious 
garb,  and  that  he  intended  to  give 
him  a  lesson  in  good  style  and  good 
manners.  So  he  hastily  donned  an 
old  stage  livery  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XV.,  put  on  a  powdered  peruke,  a 
little  paint,  and  white  cotton  gloves, 
and  when  we  entered  the  refectory 
he  came  and  planted  himself,  with  a 
gracious  and  important  air.  behind 
the  chair  designed  for  Bellamare. 
The  paroxysm  of  wild  laughter  that 
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seized  upon  us  and  continued  a  long 
time,  the  agreeable  surprise  which  we 
experienced  at  sight  of  a  table,  a  real 
table,  served  in  European  style,  with 
all  the  utensils  that  relieved  us  from 
the  necessity  of  tearing  the  meat  with 
our  nails,  made  us  ibiget  that  we 
were  very  hungry,  that  the  dishes 
were  cooling,  and  that  the  prince  was 
making  us  wait  longer  than  became 
a  man  educated  in  France.  At  last 
the  door  at  the  back  was  opened,  and 
there  appeared,  first  a  little  groom  of 
the  most  unmistakable  Parisian  type, 
in  irreproachable  English  costume, 
followed  by  a  tall,  slender  young 
man  attired  in  a  somewhat  antiquated 
French  fashion,  that  is  to  say,  from 
four  to  five  years  behind  the  pre- 
vailing style.  He  was  a  handsome 
fellow,  but  without  grace,  and  the 
lower  part  of  his  face  was  injured  by 
an  expression  of  silliness  or  shyness. 
We  thought  that  it  was  a  secretary, 
perhaps  a  relative  of  the  prince,  com- 
ing, in  his  turn,  from  the  College  of 
Henri  IV.,  perhaps  a  brother,  for  he 
resembled  him.  He  spoke,  excusing 
himself  for  having  devoted  too  much 
time  to  a  toilet  to  which  he  had 
grown  somewhat  unaccustomed.  0 
deception !  it  was  the  prince  him- 
self, 'looking  younger  and  slighter 
from  the  removal  of  his  heavy  mus- 
tache, shaved,  his  hair  dressed,  po- 
maded, cravatted,  his  free  motions 
imprisoned  in  a  black  coat,  the  chest 
confined  in  a  white  waistcoat  with 
buttons  of  fine  pearls,  and  covered 
with  too  great  a  profusion  of  gold 
chains ;  the  prince,  fallen  from  the 
paladin  of  Ariosto  into  the  Italian 
dandy,  or  rather  into  the  Schiavoiu, 
gotten  up  as  gentleman;  numerous 


specimens  of  whom  we  had  seen  the 
year  before  at  Venice,  where  they 
are  insupportable  to  quiet  people 
from  their  chattering,  their  frivolity, 
and  the  disturbance  that  they  make 
in  the  theatres. 

Our  Kl^menti  was  more  intelli- 
gent and  better  bred  than  those  little 
lords  who  go  abroad  from  home  in 
search  of  civilization,  and  who  do 
not  always  bring  back  its  best  char- 
acteristics. There  was  in  him  a 
chivalric  and  feudal  side  which  pre- 
vented him  from  being  ridiculous; 
but  as  the  French  element  trans- 
mitted by  his  mother  was  deadeped 
in  his  hard  and  warlike  life,  w^hat  he 
strove  to  reproduce  of  it  was  neither 
of  the  utmost  freshness  nor  of  the 
first  quality.  This  reverse  of  the 
fine  medal  made  us  regret  the  an- 
tique profile  of  the  previous  evening. 
The  cameo  had  become  a  hundred- 
sou  piece. 

Deprived  of  his  picturesque  cos- 
tume, he  now  seemed  to  us  only  a 
third-rate  personage.  In  plumed  cap 
and  "  fustanelle,"  he  had  seemed  to 
speak  our  language  as  well  as  we; 
dressed  like  us,  the  defects  of  elocu- 
tion grated  on  our  ears.  He  had 
a  disagreeable  zSzayment,  and  used 
common  or  pretentious  expressiona 
It  was  still  worse  when  he  wished 
to  imitate  our  pleasantry.  Since  liis 
early  youth  (and  he  was  now  thirty- 
two)  he  had  put  by  a  collection  of 
stale  jokes,  which  had  become  too 
hackneyed  in  the  second-class  thea- 
tres to  seem  amusing  to  us.  The 
witticisms  that  are  brought  out  on 
the  stage  are  already  worn  out  in  the 
greenroom.  Judge  how  new  they 
must  appear  when  they  have  passed 
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thiough  two  or  three  hundred  per- 
formances! The  prince,  however, 
was  anxious  to  display  them  before 
us,  to  show  US  his  familiarity  with 
current  topics ;  and  instead  of  talking 
to  lis  of  his  romantic  country,  his 
combats  and  adventures,  he  talked 
to  us  of  Odry  in  Les  Saltimbanqties, 
or  of  certain  opera  scandals  already 
out  of  date  and  utterly  forgotten. 

He  also  essayed  to  be  sprightly, 
although  he  was  correct  and  cold  as 
a  man  who  has  three  wives,  that  is 
to  say,  two  too  many.  He  thought 
to  please  our  actresses ;  but  Engine 
alone  kept  him  company,  and  he  saw 
that  he  had  made  a  blunder  in  re- 
gard to  the  others.  If  he  frequently 
lacked  taste,  he  did  not  lack  penetra- 
tion. 

The  dinner  was  plentiful  enough 
to  permit  us  to  eat  what  was  eatable. 
The  rest  was  a  senseless  mixture  of 
dishes  scandalized  to  find  themselves 
together.  Garlic,  honey,  allspice, 
curds,  assorted  themselves  as  best 
they  could  with  meats  and  vegeta- 
bles. The  prince  devoured  aU,  in- 
discriminately. Moranbois,  intend- 
ing an  allusion  to  the  banquets  of 
the  ancients,  remarked  in.  an  under- 
tone, that  our  host  had  a  throat  like 
the  antiqua  The  Parisian  groom, 
who  was  a  mischievous  monkey, 
smiled  from  ear  to  ear  with  approba- 
tion. The  rogue  was  intensely  de- 
lighted with  the  whimsical  figure  of 
Purpurin,  and,  as  he  served  us,  played 
ofif  pranks  upon  him  that  cruelly 
compromised  the  dignity  of  our  the- 
atrical valet.  The  other  attendants, 
of  whom  there  were  a  half-dozen  sta- 
tioned about  us,  grave  and  proud  in 
their  national  costume,  were  there  for 


show,  and  stirred  no  more  than  stat- 
ues. Fortunately,  the  groom,  quick 
as  a  lizard,  ran  about,  from  one  to 
another,  pouring  for  us  floods  of  a 
champagne  manufactured  at  Trieste 
or  Vienna  or  some  other  place,  which 
would  have  flown  straight  to  our 
heads,  if  it  had  been  good  enough  to 
make  us  lose  prudence.  Moranbois 
was  not  fastidious,  but  he  could 
drink  with  impunity  ;  Lambesq  still 
thought  himself  too  ill  to  run  the 
risk,  and  Marco,  seated  beside  L^on, 
was  constrained  by  him  to  good  be- 
havior. 

The  prince  alone  warmed  up  a  lit- 
tle, and,  the  martial  instinct  reviv- 
ing in  him,  he  said  something,  at 
dessert,  about  the  perpetual  struggle 
of  the  country  against  the  Turks.  A 
good  grain  of  ambition  mingled  with 
his  patriotism,  and  he  gave  us  to 
understanl  that  he  would  probably 
be  chosen  leader  of  the  permanent 
insurrection,  whose  monomania  was 
the  unity  and  independence  of  the 
country. 

Some  one  wished  to  s^ak  to  him, 
and  he  went  out,  begging  us  to  await 
him  at  the  table.  Then  the  groom, 
who  was  a  stunted  fellow  of  twenty- 
two,  wild  with  joy  at  finding  some 
one  to  talk  to,  and  eager  to  talk  with 
actors,  joined  unhesitatingly  in  our 
conversation. 

"Do  not  believe,"  said  he,  "all 
that  my  master  tells  you.  He  is  a 
terrible  man  in  battle,  I  do  not  deny, 
but  no  more  so  than  the  others ! 
There  are  fifty  princes  like  him,  who 
have  leaguea  themselves  together  to 
strike  a  blow  at  those  dogs  of  Turks, 
but  who  all  wish  to  take  the  chief 
command.    My  master  will  not  ob- 
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tain  it ;  he  is  too  French ;  his  mother 
was  no  more  noble  than  I  am,  and 
his  father  was  not  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  famous  Kl^mentis  of  old  times. 
They  do  not  look  with  a  favorable 
eye  on  the  European  races  that 
assume  to  be  gentlemen;  and  this 
body-guard  that  you  see  stuck  there 
like  candles,  without  understanding 
a  word  of  what  we  say,  despise  us ; 
they  would  like  to  wring  my  neck 
because  I  shave  monsieur  when  he 
wishes  to  make  a  good  appearance 
for  a  while." 

"  If  he  wishes  to  appear  well,  it  is 
to  please  us,  apparently,"  said  Engine; 
"but  say,  my  little  friend,  this  shaved 
mustache  proves  that,  for  some  time, 
your  master  does  not  think  of  war, 
for  that  bluish  lip  would  not  be  in 
order." 

"  It  proves,  perhaps,"  replied  the 
groom,  "  that  my  lord  means  to  try 
.a  bold  stroke,  without  being  recog- 
iUized ;  one  cannot  say.  It  is  all  the 
same  to  me ;  peace  and  war  are  so 
much  alike  in  this  land  of  brigands, 
ithat  one  cannot  teU  the  difference." 

'"  Brigands ! "  exclaimed  Lucinde  ; 
'"lliave  always  wished  to  see  theuL 
:So  there  are  some  near  us  ? " 

"It  is  just  so,  mademoiselle,  and 
you  see  some  of  them  there,  close  by 
you." 

"Come  now!  Those  handsome 
men ! " 

"  As  true  as  I  live !  They  are 
like  wolves ;  they  do  no  harm  when 
'they  are -not  himgry ;  but  when  they 
want  for  anything,  woe  to  the  people 
who  take  a  fancy  to  visit  their  moun- 
tains !  They  are  very  peaceable  and 
even  hospitable  when  all  goes  well 
with  them ;  but  swiien  they  are  too 


much  molested  by  the  Turks,  they 
have  to  take  from  strangers  the 
wherewithal  to  buy  bread  and  pow- 
der. Good  people,  all  the  same; 
only,  they  are  savage  and  must  not 
be  stirred  up  !  There  are  also  bands 
of  robbers  who  infest  the  frontier, 
and  call  themselves  patriots,  but  of 
whom  it  is  well  to  beware.  Never 
walk  farther  than  the  little  lake,  and 
never  venture  on  the  mountain.  I 
tell  you  this  seriously." 

This  bright  and  forward  young 
fellow,  whose  name  was  Colinet,  and 
whom  his  master  had  sumamed 
Meta  (half  of  a  man),  would  willingly 
have  rambled  on,  all  night,  but  the 
prince  retumied,  and  carried  us  off  to 
drink  coffee  in  his  drawing-room, 
which  was  charmmgly  appointed,  in 
a  very  interesting  Lower  Empire 
style.  He  showed  us  the  entire 
suite  of  apartments,  his  sleeping- 
room,  furnished  in  French  fashion, 
with  a  French  bed,  in  which  he  did 
not  sleep,  preferring  to  stretch  him- 
self upon  a  bear-skin  in  winter,  and 
on  a  mat  in  summer,  his  boudoir,  and 
his  study.  These  rooms  were  rich, 
covered  with  gilding,  but  destitute 
of  character  or  real  comfort  We 
preferred  to  remain  in  the  eastern 
saloon,  where  superb  chibouques  and 
detestable  cigars  awaited  us ;  but  the 
thick  coffee  began  to  seem  delicious 
to  us.  We  had  grown  used  to  it, 
and  the  sharp  marasquin  of  the 
country  did  not  seem  so  terrible  as 
in  the  beginning. 

The  prince  drank  it  until  he  fell 
into  a  torpor  much  resembling  sleep. 
Imp^ria  took  her  lace ;  Engine,  per- 
ceiving cards,  challenged  Moranbois 
to  a  game  of  hesigue  ;  Bellamare  in- 
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yited  Lfon  tb  play  chess ;  Lambesq 
took  up  a  number  of  the  Siicle,  dated 
three  weeks  back;  and  Marco  went 
to  sleep,  as  he  always  did,  when  he 
could  not  laugh  and  frolic.  The 
evening  threatened  to  be  too  peaceful 
for  us,  when  the  prince,  sitting  up 
again  on  his  divan,  began  to  recite 
verses  from  Eacine,  pretending  to 
have  foigotten  them,  that  he  might 
urge  us  to  declaim  them  before  him. 

"  lliis  is  making  us  pay  our  score 
rather  quickly,"  whispered  BeUa- 
mare  to  me;  '''but  as  well  pay 
promptly  as  to  run  in  debt  Let  us 
set  about  it  gayly." 

The  prince  requested  a  scene  from 
Phidre,  This  was  Lucinde's  r61e, 
but  she  had  been  attacked,  upon  the 
rock,  with  a  loss  of  voice,  from  which 
she  had  not  wholly  recovered,  and 
she  was  too  prouil  of  her  fine  organ 
to  consent  to  injure  it;  she  urged 
Imp^ria  to  take  her  place. 

"  I  have  played  only  Aricie "  re- 
plied Imp^ria  "Ph^dre  is  neither 
within  my  abilities  nor  ray  studies." 

"That  is  no  matter," , said  Bella- 
mare,  "you  know  the  part,  and,  be- 
sides, Moranbois  is  here." 

Moranbois  had  a  prodigious  memo- 
ry, and  knew  by  heart  all  the  classic 
repertory.  He  concealed  himself  be- 
hind a  screen.  Imp^ria  and  Engine 
draped  themselves  in  large  cashmere 
shawls  that  the  prince  offered  them, 
and  placing  themselves  at  a  suitable 
distance,  the  lights  properly  arranged, 
and  the  royal  arm-chair  established 
in  state,  that  is  to  say,  disposed  to 
his  liking,  they  began  the  scene :  — 

"  Ah !    que  ne  sais-je  assise   k  Tombre  des 
foists  t " 

I  was  curious  to  see  how  Imp^ria, 


whose  voice  was  rather  crystalline 
than  tragic,  would  recite  these  con- 
tralto verses,  and  how  her  acting,  so 
delicate  and  careful,  would  adapt 
itself  to  the  gloomy  attitude  of  the 
woman  devoured  by  love.  She  had 
laughed  beforehand  at  the  fiasco  she 
was  about  to  make,  and  had  begged 
us  to  applaud  her  just  the  same,  that 
the  prince,  who  knew  little  about  it, 
should  not  perceive  her  inadequacy. 
What  was  the  surprise,  not  only  of 
myself,  but  of  Bellamare  and  all  the 
others,  when  we  saw  Imp^ria  sud- 
denly change  countenance,  and,  as  if 
inspired  by  the  idea  of  her  rdle,  as- 
sume, without  ever  having  studied  it, 
the  absorbed  and  hopeless  attitude  of 
the  great  victim  of  destiny !  Her  eye 
grew  fixed  and  hollow,  as  if  she  were 
still  watching,  from  the  accursed 
rock,  the  deceitful  sails  that  faded 
out  on  the  horizon.  All  that  we  had 
suffered  came  back  to  us,  and  a  shud* 
der  passed  through  our  vein&  She 
felt  it  vibrate  around  her,  and  her 
face  assumed  an  expression  that  we 
did  not  recognize  as  hers.  Her  irre- 
proachable diction  gradually  accented 
itself,  her  cold  breast  heaved,  and  her 
weak  voice,  grown  strident,  gained 
accents  of  distress,  rebellion,  and  suf- 
focation, which  resembled  nothing 
we  had  hitherto  known.  Was  she 
feverish?  were  we  delirious?  She 
made  us  shed  genuine  tears ;  and  this 
emotion,  doubtless  necessary  to  peo- 
ple who  strove  to  laugh,  feven  amid 
the  terrors  of  death,  wrought  us  up 
to  an  insane  excitement.  We  ap- 
plauded, we  cried,  we  threw  ourselves 
into  each  other's  arms,  we  kissed  Im* 
p^ria's  hands,  and  told  her  that  she 
was  sublime.    We  made  more  noide 
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than  an  entire  house.  The  prince 
was  forgotten  as  if  he  had  never 
existed. 

When  I  remembered  him,  I  saw 
that  he  was  looking  at  us  with  as- 
tonishment; doubtless  he  took  us 
for  fools,  but  it  was  still  a  play.  He 
thought  to  study  the  familiar  life  of 
actors,  concerning  whom  people  in 
the  outside  world  are  profoundly 
curious,  and  which  he  could  observe 
only  at  some  quite  exceptional  mo- 
ment. 

The  thing  interested  him.  All 
that  we  owed  him  was  not  to  weary 
him.  So  all  was  for  the  best.  He  had 
no  need  to  ask  us  for  another  scene; 
we  all  felt  a  furious  desire  to  play  the 
tragedy,  and  to  feel  ourselves  inspired 
each  by  the  other.  Moranbois,  the 
Hercules,  brought  the  box  of  cos- 
tumes. The  prince's  boudoir  served 
as  dressing-room  for  the  men,  his 
study  for  the  women.  He  remarked 
a  little  stupidly  upon  the  modesty  of 
our  apparel;  and  Moranbois,  who 
could  not  long  constrain  himself,  said 
to  him,  in  the  most  courtly  tone  he 
could  command,  "  Then  your  High- 
ness had  entertained  the  belief  that 
we  were  vulgar  people  ! " 

The  prince  condescended  to  laugh 
heartily  at  this  sally. 

In  quarter  of  an  hour  we  had 
taken  off  our  swaddling-clothes,  and 
put  on  our  draperies.  I  played 
Hjrpolite;  Lambesq  played  Th&<5e; 
Anna,  Aricie ;  L^on,  Th^ram^ne.  We 
acted  the  whole  play,  I  know  not 
how.  We  were  caught  np  and  lifted 
above  the  earth  by  the  talent  that 
ImD^ria  had  revealed.  It  seemed 
that  the  shipwreck  had  changed  her 
artistic  temperament;  she  was  ner- 


vous, feverish,  sometimes  admirable, 
always  harrowing.  She  yielded  to 
the  sway  of  her  inspiration ;  she  h&d 
no  consciousness  of  what  she  did. 
She  was  seized  occasionally  with  a 
wish  to  laugh,  which  terminated  in 
sobs.  This  need  of  laughter  began 
to  appeal  to  our  nervous  systems 
also ;  it  was  the  inevitable  reaction 
after  our  tears.  When  L^on  came 
to  Th^ramine's  recital,  of  which  he 
had  a  horror,  he  pretended  that  he 
had  forgotten  it,  and  Marco,  warned 
by  him,  pushed  Purpurin,  attired  in 
the  most  overpowering  costume,  in 
front  of  Th^s^e.  Purpurin  made  no 
supplication.  Delighted  to  exhibit 
his  dramatic  talent,  he  began  thus, 
mingling  his  two  favorite  tirades : — 

" '  A  peine  nous  sortions  des  portes  de  Tr^zkie. 
C'^tait  pendant  rhorrenr  d'une  profonde  nuit, 
Ma  m^re  J^bel.  .  .  Ses  gardes  affligds.  .  .' " 

He  could  say  no  mora  The 
prince  rolled  over  with  laughter 
upon  the  cushions,  and  this  was  the 
signal  for  an  exuberant  hilarity  on 
our  part 

While  we  were  taking  oflF  our 
costumes,  Bellamare  also  enjoyed  a 
comedy,  and  it  was  the  prince  who 
supplied  him  with  it 

"Monsieur  Impresario,"  said  this 
naive  potentate  to  him,  "you  have 
kept  a  secret  from  me,  I  know  not 
why.  But  at  last  I  discover  it,  and 
you  will  confess  the  truth.  This 
young  actress  that  you  call  Imp^ria, 
it  is  an  assumed  name  ? " 

"  All  our  names  are  assumed,"  re- 
plied Bellamare,  "  and  this  one  con- 
ceals no  mystery  worthy  to  interest 
your  Highness." 

'  "Pardon  me.  I  perfectly  recog- 
nized Mademoiselle  BacheL" 
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"  Who  ? "  cried  Bellamare,  beside 
himself  with  surprise.   "  Which  one  ? " 

"  Imp^ria,  I  tell  you.  I  have  seen 
Bachel  once  in  this  very  rdle.  It  is 
her  height,  her  age,  her  voice,  her 
acting.  Come,  confess  it ;  do  not 
mystify  me  any  longer.  It  is  cer- 
tainly Bachel,  who,  to  punish  me  for 
not  having  at  once  recognized  her, 
has  forbidden  you  to  betray  her  in- 
cognito." 

Bellamare  was  too  honest  to  lie, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  too  mischiev- 
ous to  forego  the  diversion  that  the 
prince's  singular  error  promised  us. 
He  declared  that  Imp^ria  was  not 
Rachel,  but  he  declared  it  with  a 
hesitating  accent  and  an  embarrassed 
air  which. persuaded  our  host  that  he 
had  not  been  deceived. 

When  Imp^ria  returned  to  the 
saloon,  Klementi  kissed  her  hands 
respectfully  and  tenderly^  entreating 
her  to  keep  the  cashmere  shawl  that 
she  brought  back  to  him.  She 
refused  it,  saying  that  she  had  not 
enough  ability  and  reputation  to 
accept  such  a  gift.  Lucinde,  who 
followed  her,  thought  her  very  fool- 
ish, and  greatly  regretted  not  having 
acted  Ph^dre.  Engine  said,  in  an 
undertone:  "Take  it;  you  can  give 
ic  to  me,  if  you  do  not  care  for  it*' 

The  prince  seemed  hurt  by  the 
refusal.  Bellamare  took  the  shawl, 
and  told  the  prince  that  it  should  be 
accepted,  but  dexterously  replaced  it 
in  His  Highness's  apartment,  rightly 
thinking  that  he  ought  not  to  make 
capital  of  the  name  of  Bachel,  and 
that  the  present  would  be  acceptable 
only  when  it  should  be  offered  to 
Imperia,  appreciated  for  herself. 

When  we  had   returned  to  our 


own  rooms,  he  regaled  us  with  the 
anecdote,  adding,  at  the  same  time, 
that  Imp^ria  had  revealed  abilities, 
that  evening,  which  rendered  our 
host's  mistake  excusable. 

"  Hush,  my  friend,"  replied  Imp4- 
ria,  with  sudden  sadness.  "  What  I 
have  been  this  evening  I  appreciate 
better  than  you.  I  indulged  in  an 
experiment.  I  played  from  impulse, 
thinking  to  be  detestable,  and  prom- 
ising myself  to  exaggerate  still  fur- 
ther, if  I  made  you  laugh.  I  made 
you  weep,  because  you  needed  to 
weep  ;  but  you  will  laugh  to-morrow, 
if  I  repeat  it." 

"No,"  said  Bellamare,  "I  am  a 
judge  of  that;  what  you  chanced 
upon  this  evening  was  truly  fiire,  I 
give  you  my  word  of  honor." 

"  Ah  well,  if  that  is  true,"  she  re- 
plied, "  I  shall  not  recover  it  to-mor- 
row, since  I  did  it  unintentionally." 

"  We  shall  see  ! "  said  Lucinde, 
who  had  suffered  herself  to  be  led 
away,  like  the  others,  into  applaud- 
ing her  companion,  but  who  had  had 
enough  of  it  already,  and  did  not 
fancy  being  superseded. 

"  Let  us  see  directly,"  replied  Bel- 
lamare, with  the  enthusiasm  that  he 
was  wont  to  exhibit  in  his  teaching. 
"  I  am  going  to  see  for  myself  if  it 
is  a  fugitive  inspiration,  such  as  so 
many  distinguished  artists  have  had 
at  some  time  in  their  lives,  and 
which  could  never  be  recaptured. 
Begin  again  for  me  here  I 

'  Ah  que  ne  sais-je  anise  — *  " 

"I  am  tired,"  answered  Imp^ria, 
"it  is  impossible." 

"Tired?  an  additional  reason. 
Come !  try,  T  wish  it ;  it  is  for  your 
own  sake,  my  child  1  try  to  engrave 
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your  inspiration  upon  the  marble, 
before  it  has  grown  cold  again.  If 
you  regain  it,  I  will  note  it  carefully, 
and  preserve  it  for  you  afterwards, 
so  that  you  shall  not  lose  it  again." 

Imp^ria  seated  .herself,  endeavored 
to  compose  her  attitude  and  face. 
She  recovered  neither  her  expression 
nor  her  accent 

"You  see  plainly,"  said  she,  "it 
was  the  passing  of  a  breath.  Per- 
haps, even,  it  was  not  in  me  at  all. 
You  had  the  collective  hallucination 
which  results  from  excited  imagina- 
tions." 

"Then  it  will  be  like  my  case," 
I  said  to  her.  "I  had  the  sacred 
fire  on  a  certain  evening,  and  af- 
terwards —  " 

"  The  thing  happens  to  everybody," 
replied  Bellamare.  "I  remember 
having  played  Amolphe,  all  one 
evening,  without  speaking  through 
my  nosa  I  had  quarrelled  with  my 
wife  that  morning,  and  I  was  radi- 
ant as  the  stars.  Hence,  because  one 
falls  back  into  his  natural  condition, 
after  these  prodigies,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  he  can  never  reproduce  and 
fix  them.  Never  be  discouraged, 
children.  Apollo  is  great,  and  Bella- 
mare is  his  prophet ! " 

The  next  day  Bellamare  was  sum- 
moned by  the  prince  into  his  study. 

"  It  is  necessary,"  he  said  to  him, 
"  that  you  perform  a  courageous  act, 
since  you  are  still  somewhat  fatigued. 
I  had  hoped  to  allow  you  some  days  of 
rest ;  but  the  situation  is  pressing,  and, 
besides,  the  presence  of  Bachel  among 
you —  Do  not  deny;  my  groom 
has  been  talking  this  morning  with 
your  young  comedian,  who  confessed 
all  to  him;  it  is  truly  Bachel  who 


disguises  herself  under  the  name 
Imp^ria.  I  could  not  be  mist 
in  her!  I  have  still  the  voice 
Bachel  in  my  ears,  her  fine 
before  my  eyes.  If  she  persists 
her  incognito,  do  not  contradict  her; 
we  will  pretend  to  keep  her  seerei; ; 
but  the  influence  of  her  real  name 
and  the  spell  of  her  wonderful  taleat 
will  be  of  great  use  to  my  countijr. 
Understand  me  fully ;  no  one  is  capa- 
ble of  commanding  a  great  insurrec- 
tion. AU  these  petty  chiefs,  equally 
brave  and  devoted,  are  equally  lack- 
ing in  the  requisites,  —  money  and 
intelligence.  I  am  rich  myself,  and  T 
have  received  the  education  that  de- 
velops a  savage  into  a  man.  So  the 
general  safety  is  in  my  hands,  if  tbey 
wiU  but  open  their  eyes.  There  is  & 
prejudice  against  me,  on  account  of 
this  very  education.  They  think  me 
a  buffoon,  because  I  love  the  arts. 
Assist  me  to  win  and  captivate  these 
uncultured  minds.  Declaim  fine 
verses  to  them,  of  which  I  will  give 
them  a  translation  of  my  own  mak- 
ing, and  whose  harmonious  solemnity 
shall  strike  them  with  respect  Show 
them  impressive  costumes,  sing  them 
martial  airs.  I  know  that  you  are  all 
musicians,  and  lastly,  lastly,  if  Ba- 
chel would,  if  Bachel,  appearing  a{;ain 
in  the  style  of  a  few  years  back, 
would  consent  to  sing  them  this  Mar- 
seillaise, which  has,  they  say,  stiiied 
up  the  French  people  —  Come  !  I 
know  that  she  does  not  wish  to  sing 
it  any  more ;  but  here,  under  a  tmn^- 
ipQxeJii psetidonyTne —  Imperial  tm* 
pSratrice :  it  is  so  evident  I  I  know 
well  that  this  song  fatigues  her  great- 
ly ;  but  I  have  gems  to  recompense 
her,  and  finer  cashmeres  than  the  one 
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she  refused  yesterday.  As  for 
3fon«  Monsieur  Impresario,  you  shall 
m&lke  your  own  terms,  you  have  not 
told  me  your  conditions  yet;  the 
t^iroe  has  come.  Seat  yourself  at  my 
desk.     Write,  and  I  will  sign." 

Ally  one  but  Bellamare,  unless  a 
TSLScal,  would  have  been  embarrassed 
in    accepting;  but  he  knew  how  to 
combine  the  honorable  man  and  the 
mAn  of  humor,  so  he  took  his  reso- 
lution on  the  instant,  and  wrote  as 
follows :     '*  Prince  Kl^menti  engages 
for  a  month  the  troupe  of  M.  Bellar 
mare,  at  a  thousand  francs  for  each 
performance  that  they  shaU  give  in 
the  castle  of  His  Highness,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mademoiselle  Imp^ria. 
There  shall  be  further  allowed  to  the 
said  Mademoiselle  Imp^ria  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  francs  per  represen- 
tation, if,  at  the  end  of  the  said  en- 
gagement.  Prince  Kl^menti  persists 
in  seeing  in  her  the  equal  of  Made- 
moiselle Bachel,  in  the  song  of  the 
Marseillaise  and  in  tragedy ;  failing 
which,  there  shall  be  due  to  the  said 
Imp^ria  only  a  present,  at  the  option 
of  the  said  prince." 

The  prince  thought  the  document 
ingenious,  signed  it,  and  gave  a 
thousand  francs  in  advance.  Bella- 
mare, on  withdrawing,  said  to  him, 
to  ease  his  conscience :  "  I  assure 
Tcnr  Highuees  that  Imp^ria  is  not 
,    Bachel." 

"  Precisely !  Precisely » "  cried  the 
prince,  laughing.  "  Call  your  com- 
pany, and  select  your  theatre.  As 
for  me,  I  am  going  to  issue  my  invi- 
tations for  next  Sunday." 

He  summoned  Meta,  who,  having 
been  in  his  service  for  three  years, 
had   learned  the   language  of   the 


country,  and  ordered  him  to  serve 
as  interpreter  between  the  company 
and  the  workmen  that  they  would 
have  to  employ.  From  that  moment 
Meta,  who  had  taken  a  violent  fancy 
to  us,  only  left  us  to  drestf  and  shave 
the  princa 

He  was  a  knowing  lad,  bold  and 
spoiled,  a.  thorough  Paris  gamin,  who 
boasted  of  having  played  liis  part  on 
many  a  barricade.  He  had  seen  Ea- 
chel  at  the  free  performances,  and 
although  he  was  certain  that  she  was 
not  among  us,  he  had  maUciously 
confirmed  the  belief  of  his  master, 
over  whom  he  had  the  ascendency 
usually  allowed  to  spoiled  children. 
So  he  was  the  principal  author  of 
the  romance  on  whose  adventures  we 
were  about  to  enter. 

L^on  greatly  blamed  the  Tnezzo  ter- 
mine  of  Bellamare,  and  declared  that 
we  were  taking  a  Jesuitical  advantage 
of  Bachel's  name.  Imp^ria  felt  con- 
siderable unwillingness  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  this  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
prince  toward  his  invited  guests ;  but 
the  prince  displayed  a  good  faith  so 
obstinate  or  so  wqll  simulated,  aU 
our  efforts  to  undeceive  him  were  in 
vain,  that  our  scruples  vanished,  and 
we  prepared  gayly  to  play  CamiUe 
and  Racine  in  the  convent-bishopV 
palace  fortress  of  Saint  Clement. 

We  could  not  find  a  better  place 
than  the  funereal  library.  It  would 
contain  an  audience  of  four  hundred 
persons, — the  maximum  specified  by 
the  prince,  —  besides  a  pretty  little 
stage,  with  its  greenroom,  dressing- 
room,  and  side-scenes.  The  solid 
shelves,  which  had  formerly  support- 
ed folio  manuscripts  and  volumes 
printed  in  every  language,  were  ta- 
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ken  down,  and  rearranged  to  form  a 
very  fine  estrade  for  the  spectators. 
We  had  workmen  in  abundance, 
very  active  and  obedient.  They 
were  soldiers  of  the  prince's  army. 
Two  monks  were  brought  from  the 
new  convent,  who,  thinking  to  dec- 
orate a  chapel,  piinted  for  us,  in  dis- 
temper, a  very  pretty  front  in  the 
Greco-Byzantine  style,  and  the  har- 
lequirCs  cloaks,  that  is  to  say,  the  first 
stationary  side-scenes,  which  serve 
as  a  set-off  to  the  others.  An  im- 
mense carpet  performed  the  office  of 
curtain;  it  was  a  little  heavy;  it 
took  four  men  to  manage  it  That  did 
not  trouble  us.  Moranbois  undertook 
the  making  of  the  scenery,  which  he 
understood  better  than  any  one. 
L^on  designed  it ;  I  painted  it,  with 
the  aid  of  Bellamare  and  Marco. 
The  back  curtain,  with  a  classic  peri- 
style for  tragedy,  had  already  been 
repaired  at  Gravosa.  Lambesq  re- 
paired  the  instruments  that  had  been 
injured,  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
The  orchestra,  in  other  words  the 
four  of  us  who  supplied  their  place, 
were  concealed  behind  the  side- 
scenes,  that  the  actors  engaged  in 
the  performance  might  take  their 
part  from  time  to  time,  without  be- 
ing seen  to  play  the  violin  or  the 
bass-viol,  in  the  costume  of  emperor 
or  confidant.  Bellamare  had  intro- 
duced an  innovation;  instead  of 
chorus,  at  the  beginning  or  end  of 
the  acts,  a  corypheus  recited  a  piece 
of  poetry.  These  verses,  imitated 
from  ancient  texts,  were  very  fine ; 
they  were  by  IAotl  The  orchestra 
accompanied  them  noiselessly,  with 
a  grave  and  monotonous  rhythm  that 
I  had  composed,  or  rather  pillaged, 


but   which   produced  a  yeej   good 
effect. 

While  we  were  thus  despatchii^ 
matters,  Imp^ria  studied  the  Marseil- 
laise, which  she  had  never  song  in 
her  life,  and  which  she  had  never 
heard  sung  by  Bachel;    she  knew 
only  that,  without  voice  and  -with- 
out musical  method,  the  great  tragi- 
dienne  had  composed  a  sort  of  dramat- 
ic  melopoeia,  which  was  rather  mimed 
and  declaimed  than  sung.     Impdria, 
a  musician,  could  not  make  so  mnch 
of  the  musical  theme,  and  did  not 
hope    to    attain    the    sculpturesque 
beauty,  the  !muffled  and  terrible  ac- 
cent, of  her  who  had  been  styled  the 
"  Muse  of  Liberty."    Her  pure  voice 
had  no  difficulty  in  singing,  but  it 
was  too  soft  to  "arm  battalions." 
She  resolved  to  express  herself,  ac- 
cording to  her  nature,  whose  founda- 
tion was  calm,  resolute,  and  tenacioua 
She  appealed  to  her  proud  and  stoi- 
cal will;  she  was  very  simple;  she 
sang  quite  erect,  she  looked  her  au- 
dience in  the  face,  with  a  fascinating 
fixedness ;  she  advanced  iipon  them, 
extending  her  arms,  as  if  she  were 
marching  to  her  death,  amid  a  shower 
of  bullets,  with  a  scornful  indiffer- 
ence.     TMs    interpretation    was    a 
masterpiece  of  understanding.     The 
first  time  that  she  essayed  it  before 
us,  the  first  strophe  astonished   us, 
the  second  began  to  agitate  us,  the 
third  carried  us  away.    It  was  not 
an  appeal  to  enthusiasm ;  it  was  like 
a  defiance,  so  much  the  more  excit- 
ing that  it  was  cold  and  haughty. 

"  That  is  it ! "  said  Moranbois,  who, 
you  recollect,  was  the  infallible  judge 
of  the  effect,  and  consequently  of  the 
result    "It  is  not  the  MarseiUaiss 
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shoated  to  the  people,  nor  draped  for 
ihe  artists ;  it  is  the  Marseillaise  spit 
in  the  face  of  cowards." 

We  saw  the  prince  only  at  dinner, 
daring  all  these  preparations.  He 
had  much  to  do,  on  his  part,  to  in- 
vite and  reassemble  his  audience, 
whose  principal  members  were  sep- 
arated from  him  by  mountains  and 
precipices.  All  these  chiefs  of  clans 
were  not  difficult  to  lodge.  A  com- 
mon hall,  rugs,  and  cushions,  they 
demanded  nothing  more.  They 
brought  all  their  baggage  in  their 
belts,  arms,  pipes,  and  tobacco.  Not 
allowing  their  women  to  go  abroad 
with  them  and  share  their  amuse- 
ments, they  *  greatly  simplified  the 
cares  of  hospitality.  This  audience 
without  women  damped  us  at  first, 
but  it  excited  Imp^ria's  enthusiasm 
for  the  Marseillaise, 

Lucinde  had  resumed  the  part  of 
Phidre,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  prince  and  the  groom,  all  the  au- 
dience seriously  took  her  for  the  cele- 
brated SacheL  Imp^ria  recited  the 
passages  of  the  cor3^heus  admirably, 
but  they  paid  no  great  attention^  to 
it.  When  she  appeared  at  the  end,  in 
short  tunic,  red  mantle,  and  Phrygian 
cap,  bearing  a  standard  with  the  col- 
ors of  the  local  insurrection,  they 
yere  delighted,  and  the  Marseillaise 
produced  the  sanje  effect  that  it  had 
done  on  us.  They  listened  in  silence, 
then  arose  a  munnur  like  the  first 
breath  of  a  storm,  then  a  sort  of  fury 
broke  forth  in  cries  and  stamps  and 
threats.  A  flash  passed  through  the 
hall,  it  was  the  gleam  of  all  the  ya- 
taghans drawn  from  their  belts  and 
blandished  overhead.  All  these  tall, 
iinposing  figures,  who,  since  the  open- 


ing of  the  play,  had  regarded  us  with 
a  majestic  and  coldly  kind  attention, 
became  terrible.  Their  mustaches 
bristled,  their  eyes  flashed  fire,  their 
clenched  hands  menaced  heaven! 
Imp^ria  was  frightened.  This  audi- 
ence of  desert-lions,  who  seemed  to 
wish  to  rush  upon  her,  roaring '  and 
showing  their  claws,  made  her  nearly 
flee  into  the  greenroom ;  but  Moran- 
bois  called  to  her,  with  his  harsh 
voice,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult, 
"  Hold  your  eft'ect,  hold  it  1  always  ! 
always ! " 

She  did  what  she  had  believed  her- 
self incapable  of  doing :  she  came  for- 
ward to  the  very  footlights,  braving 
the  spectators,  and  preserving  her 
dauntless  mien,  rendered  more  effec- 
tive by  the  delicacy  of  her  figure  and 
her  childish  face.  Then  there  was 
a  transport  of  sympathy  throughout 
the  hall;  all  these  heroes  of  the 
Hiad,  as  Bellamare  called  them, 
kissed  their  hands  to  her  in  their 
simple  way,  and  threw  her  their 
scarfs  of  silk  and  gold,  their  chains 
of  gold  and  silver,  eyen  to  the  rich 
clasps  on  their  caps :  it  took  an  hour 
to  gather  them  all  up. 

The  prince  had  disappeared  dur- 
ing this  uproar.  Where  was  he  ? 
Very  open  with  us,  but  very  wily 
with  his  countrymen,  he  had  re- 
ceived his  guests  in  French  costume, 
delighting  to  irritate  them  by  this 
affectation,  and  wishing  to  force  them 
to  accept  him  as  a  half-breed  who 
was  worth  all  their  pure  descent.  In 
the  interval  that  the  long  and  noisy 
triumph  of  Imp^ria  afforded  him  he 
had  hastily  assumed  his  most  mag- 
nificent state  costume,  and  had  re- 
placed   Ids    fine    parade    mustache^ 
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which  was  at  all  times  artificial,  his 
own  being  naturally  slight.  He  thus 
appeared  upon  the  sjbage,  and  pre- 
sented the  pretended  Bachel  with  an 
enormous  bouquet  of  mountain  anem- 
ones and  myrtle-blossoms,  whose 
stems  were  fastened  with  a  bracelet 
of  diamonds. 

He  accompanied  this  offering  with 
a  speech,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  which  he  uttered  with  his 
face  turned  toward  the  audience,  and 
which  expressed  the  ardent  patriot- 
ism and  the  implacable  national  ven- 
detta that  the  genius  of  the  actress 
had  made  to  vibrate  and  quiver 
through  these  heroic  souls.  Then, 
seeing  that  his  hearers  hesitated  to 
accept  these  facile  transformations 
of  his  person,  the  prince  added  some 
words,  touching  his  jacket  and  his 
beard,  and  striking  his  hand  upon  his 
heart.  That  was  easy  to  understand. 
He  told  them  that  the  worth  of  a 
man  was  not  in  a  dress  that  he  could 
procure  for  money,  nor  in  a  mustache 
that  the  barber  could  replace  as  well 
as  take  away,  but  that  it  was  in  a 
valiant  heart  that  God  alone  could 
put  within  his  breast.  He  accented 
this  last  touch  so  well,  and  his  ges- 
ture was  so  energetic,  that  he  forced 
his  effect  like  a  masterly  actor  who 
fires  the  house.  He  had  certainly 
studied  Lambesq,  and  spoke  quite  as 
well  as  he  in  his  dialect.  We  gave 
the  signal  for  applause,  behind  the 
curtain,  and  the  excited  audience 
gave  him  the  ovation  that  he  had 
designed. 

Imp^ria,  returned  to  the  green- 
room, fainted  from  fatigue  or  emotion. 
On  regaining  her  consciousness,  slie 
saw  at  her  feet  the  heap  of  offerings 


that  had  been  thrown  to  her.  She 
made  Moranbois  take  them  away,  as 
belonging  to  the  association,  and,  in 
spite  of  anything  that  we  could  say, 
we  had  to  put  them  in  the  common 
fund.  She  kept  only  two  handsome 
scarfs,  which  she  gave  to  Lucinde 
and  E^ine,  who  were  only  pension- 
naires,  BeUamare  insisted,  however, 
that  she  should  retain  the  diamond 
bracelet,  in  order  to  wear  it  before  the 
prince,  who  did  not  understand  re- 
fusals, and  attributed  them  only  to 
a  scorn  for  the  value  of  the  proffered 
article. 

We  played  the  tragedy,  like  this, 
four  times  in  one  month,  before  an 
audience  each  time  more  numerous, 
and  still  the  Marseillaise  excited  the 
same  enthusiasm  and  made  a  shower 
of  gifts  rain  down  upon  the  staga 
It  was  like  our  experience  at  Touloi^ 
only  the  presents  were  more  costly ; 
and,  as  the  prince  persisted  in  vrish- 
ing  to  persuade  the  others  and  him- 
self that  no  one  but  Eachel  was  ca- 
pable of  singing  the  Marseillaise  as 
Impdria  sang  it,  we  sa»w  ourselves 
in  possession  of  a  fine  sum,  and  of  a 
property  convertible  into  cash,  such 
as  ancient  jewels  and  brocaded  tis- 
sues, knives,  pipes,  and  otl^er  rich 
and  curious  objects.  Imp^ria  was 
very  seriously  offended  when  we 
sought  to  separate  her  interests  from 
ours.  She  insisted  that  the  associa* 
tion  couipact  should  be  executed  to 
the  letter.  Slie  profited  by  her  do- 
nations, only  to  give  some  handsome 
present  to  the  pensionnaires.  Lam- 
besq was  not  passed  over,  in  spite 
of  his  misconduct  He  had  roared 
verses  with  cyclopean  vibrations  that 
had  produced  more  effect  than  the 
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correct  and  studied  acting  of  L^on. 
So  he  had  contributed  to  out  suQcess, 
and  we  owed  him  some  reward.  He 
had  not  expected  it^  and  showed  him- 
self very  grateful. 

Success  is  life  to  an  actor :  it  is  se- 
curity for  the  present,  it  is  boundless 
hope^  it  is  confidence  in  the  iQcky 
star.  We  were  united  as  brothers 
and  sisters ;  no  more  jealousy,  no 
more  pique,  no  more  ill-humor;  a 
perfect  kindness  towards  each  other, 
an  inexhaustible  gayety,  a  health  of 
iron.  We  had  that  wonderful  cxt 
uberance  of  vitality,  and  that  child- 
ish improvidence,  that ,  characterize 
the  profession  when  all  'goes  well 
We  pursued  our  studies  ardently,  we 
introduced  improvements  in  our  mise- 
en-sdne,  Bellamare,  having  no  ouW 
side  cares,  devoted  all  his  time  to  us, 
and  caused  us  to  make  real  progress. 
L^on  was  no  longer  gloomy.  The 
pleasure  of  hearing  his  poetry  well 
spoken  by  Impiria  restored  him  to 
a  mood  for  inspiration.  We  led  a 
charming  life  in  our  oasis.  The 
weather  was  superb,  and  allowed  us 
frequent  strolls  through  a  country 
interspersed  with  splendid  horrors 
and  hidden  wonders.  We  did  not 
perceive  the  shadow  of  a  brigand. 
It  is  true  that  when  we  ventured  out 
a  little  in  the  mountains,  the  prince 
furnished  us  with  an  escort ;  at  such 
times  we  went  on  hunting  expedi- 
tions, and  the  women  rejoined  us 
with  provisions,  for  luncheon,  in  the 
wildest  spot&  We  had  a  passion  for 
exploring,  and  no  one  suffered  any 
longer  from  low  spirits. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  had 
conceived  a  friendship  for  us,  and 
offered    us   a  touching   hospitality. 


They  were  the  most  honest,  the 
gentlest  people  in  the  world.  In 
the  evening,  when  we  went  back  to 
the  fortress,  it  seemed  as  if  we  were 
returning  home,  and  the  grating  of 
the  drawbridge  behind  us  produced 
no  disagreeable  impression  on  us. 
We  prolonged  our  studies,  literary 
dissertations,  merry  quips,  laughter, 
and  jests,  very  far  into  the  night.  We 
were  never  exhausted,  never  weary. 

The  prince  was  often  absent,  and 
always  unexpectedly.  Was  he  pre- 
paring for  a  bold  stroke,  or  was  he 
stirring  up  his  party,  to  obtain  the 
chief  command  ?  Meta,  who  chat- 
tered more  concerning  his  affairs 
than  we  inquired,  pretended  that 
there  were  great  intrigues  for  and 
against  his  master,  that  there  was  a 
most  formidable  competitor  named 
Danilo  Ni^gosh,  who  had  more 
chance  of  success  in  the  province 
of  Montegro,  where  Kl^menti  would 
certainly  fail,  despite  his  efforts,  his 
outlays,  his  entertainments,  and  his 
theatre. 

"There  is  only  one  thing,"  said 
he,. ''that  could  make  him  succeed; 
it  would  be  \f>  take  from  the  Turks, 
with  only  his  own  troops,  some  im- 
portant fortification.  These  gentle- 
men, when  they  act  all  together,  per- 
form equal  feats ;  so  the  ambitious 
ones  naturally  wish  to  do  some  bril- 
liant deed,  without  warning  any- 
body, or  to  succeed  with  their  little 
band  in  an  enterprise  that  the  others 
would  have  considered  impossible. 
In  that  way  they  sometimes  do  as- 
tonishing things ;  but  so  it  is,  also, 
that  they  very  often  overdo  it,  are 
attacked  and  outnumbered,  and  so 
there  is  no  end  to  it*' 
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The  groom  was,  perhaps,  right; 
still,  we  could  not  help  admiring 
these  handsome  chiefs,  barbarous  in 
manners  and  customs,  but  proud  and 
indomitable,  who  chose  rather  to 
live  like  savages  in  their  mountain 
fastnesses  than  to  abandon  them  to 
the  enemy  and  abide  in  civilized 
countries.  We  felt  more  respect  and 
sympathy  for  them  than  for  our 
prince,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  the 
other  leaders  had  no  reason  to  envy 
him  his  literature  and  his  borrowed 
beard.  We  thought  ourselves  absurd 
to  wish  to  infuse  into  them  a  civili- 
zation of  which  they  had  no  need, 
and  which  had  only  served  to  make 
the  prince  less  poetical  by  half. 

Perhaps  you  will  think  us  in  the 
wrong,  and  that  we  reasoned  too 
much  like  artists;  it  may  be.  The 
artist  is  charmed  with  the  local  at- 
mosphere, and  does  not  heed  the 
obstacles  that  it  presents  to  progress. 
I  have  told  you  that  he  does  not  go 
to  the  bottom  of  ideas ;  he  is  full  of 
fancies,  he  is  made  up  of  imagination 
and  sentiment. 

We  did  not  argue  with  the  prince. 
It  would  have  been  very  useless,  and 
he  gave  us  no  opportunity.  When 
he  came  to  our  rehearsals,  or  when 
he  took  us  into  his  Byzantine  saloon, 
he  squeezed  us  like  lemons  to  ex- 
press our  wit  and  gayety  for  his 
entertainment.  Had  he  a  real  desire 
to  amuse  himself  and  forget  his  petty 
fever  of  ambition  with  us,  or  did  he 
exert  himself  to  play  the  part  of  a 
frivolous  man  with  us,  to  lull  the 
suspicions  of  certain  rivals  ? 

Whatever  might  have  been  his  in- 
tention, he  was  perfectly  social  and 
agreeable,  and  we  could  not  refuse 


to  be  social  with  him.  He  certainly 
made  us  pay  our  bill  at  his  table, 
and  earn  the  money  of  our  compact, 
for  he  very  often  asked  a  perform- 
ance gratis,  for  himself  alone,  and  he 
was  convulsed  with  laughter  before 
the  excellent  comedy  of  Bellamare 
and  the  easy  burlesque  of  Marco; 
but  he  showed  himself  neither  dis- 
trustful nor  penurious,  and  we  did 
not  wish  to  be  in  arrears  with  him. 
If  he  had  not  always  an  exceUent 
style,  he  had,  at  least,  the  wit  to 
overwhelm  our  actresses  with  con- 
sidemtion  and  attentions,  without 
making  love  to  any  of  them.  As 
Anna  continued  to  have  a  strong 
infatuation  for  him,  we  had  feared 
a  little  awkwardness  in  this  connec- 
tien.  We  did  not  play  the  peda^ 
gogue  with  these  ladies,  but  we  de- 
tested people  who  came  to  bill  and 
coo  before  the  actors'  faces,  and 
thereby  force  them  to  play  the  jeal- 
ous or  the  complaisant  r61e,  even 
when  they  may  be  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  In  the  provinces 
and  in  a  small  company,  the  situa- 
tion is  sometimes  insupportable,  and 
we  were  no  more  ready  to  submit 
to  it  in  an  Oriental  palace  than  in 
the  greenroom  of  Quimper  Corentin. 
Anna  had  received  fair  warning  that, 
if  the  prince  threw  her  the  handker- 
chief, we  would  be  neither  confidants 
nor  witnesses. 

The  prince  was  shrewder  than  to 
conceal  his  love-affairs.  He  ab- 
stained from  all  gallantry.  He  de- 
sired that  we  should  be  well,  and 
in  full  possession  of  our  abilities  ;  he 
did  not  wish  to  make  trouble  among 
us,  and  we  were  grateful  to  him  for 
it.    We  owed  him  a  month  of  uu- 
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clpTided  happiness.  I  need  to  recall 
it,  that  I  may  speak  of  him  with 
justice  to  you.  How  little  we  fore- 
saw by  what  a  horrible  tragedy  we 
should  pay  for  his  splendid  hospital- 
ity! 

I  must,  however,  arrive  at  that  dis- 
tracting event,  that  atrocious  scene, 
whose  memory  always  covers  me 
with  a  cold  perspiration  to  the  very 
roots  of  my  hair. 

We  had  fulfilled  our  engagement. 
We  had  played  PhMre,  Athalu, 
Polyeuctey  and  Ctnna,  The  prince 
had  kept  his  promises,  and  made  us 
rich.  When  arranging  with  us,  he 
showed  us  a  letter  from  Constantino- 
ple, in  which  he  was  infonned  that 
Zamorine  had  gone  to  Russia  This 
rascally  adventurer  had  given  us  the 
slip ;  we  were  under  no  obligations 
to  him.  He  left  us  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  our  recent  voyage,  but  we 
were  too  well  recompensed  to  com- 
plain, and  Bellamare  was  undecided 
whether  to  go  to  Constantinople  on 
our  own  account,  or  to  return  to 
France  by  way  of  Germany.  The 
prince  was  in  favor  of  the  latter 
plan.  Turkey  would  afford  us  only 
deceptions,  dangers,  and  destitution. 
He  urged  us  to  proceed  to  Belgrade 
and  to  Pesth,  predicting  a  great  suc- 
cess in  Hungary ;  but  he  begged  us  to 
come  to  no  decision  before  a  short  ab- 
sence which  he  was  obliged  to  make. 
Perhaps  he  would  ask  another  fort- 
night of  us,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. We  promised  to  wait  for  him 
three  days,  and  he  departed,  once 
more  urging  us  to  consider  his  house 
as  our  owiL  He  had  never  shown 
himself  more  friendly.  He  persisted 
80  resolutely  in  taking  Imp^ria  for 


Sachel,  that  he  said  to  her  on  bid- 
ding her  adieu :  "  I  hope  that  you  will 
not  carry  away  an  unpleasant  im- 
pression of  .my  uncivilized  country, 
and  that  you  will  say  a  little  good  of 
me  to  your  generals  and  your  minis- 
ters." 

So  we  remamed  very  tranquil 
under  the  protection  of  twelve  gar- 
rison soldiers,  who  did  duty  in  the 
house  and  in  the  fortress,  alternately 
domestics  and  soldiers.  I  have  told 
you  they  were  grave,  handsome  men, 
who  did  not  understand  a  word  of 
French.  A  sort  of  lieutenant,  named 
Nikanor  (I  shall  never  forget  it),  and 
who  commanded  in  the  absence  of 
the  prince,  spoke  Italian  very  well, 
but  he  never  spoke  to  us.  We  had 
nothing  to  do  with  him ;  his  duties 
were  wholly  mihtary.  He  was  a  tall 
old  man,  whose  sinister  glance  and 
thin  lip  did  not  please  us.  We 
fancied,  not  without  reason,  that  he 
had  a  profound  scorn,  perhaps  a 
secret  aversion,  for  us. 

Our  immediate  attendance  was 
performed  by  Friar  Ischion  and 
little  Meta,  and  as  far  as  possible  we 
dispensed  with  their  service.  The 
monk  was  dirty,  curious,  obsequious, 
and  false.  The  groom  was  a  chatter- 
box, familiar,  but  a  stupid  rascal, 
said  Moranbois. 

It  was  not,  then,  without  displeas- 
ure that  we  saw  our  little  Marco  es- 
tablish an  intimacy  with  this  young 
feUow,  even  to  the  point  of  thee-ing 
and  thou-ing  each  other,  and  separate 
himself  from  us  more  and  more  to 
go  about  the  cloisters  and  the  offices 
with  him.  Marco  replied  to  our  re- 
proofs that  his  father  was  a  work- 
man of  Bouen,  as  Meta's  father  was 
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a  Paris  workman,  that  they  had  spo- 
ken the  same  slang  from  childhood, 
that  Meta  had  quite  as  much  wit  as 
he ;  in  short,  that  they  were  entirely 
on  a  par.  He  gave  as  pretext  for  his 
eternal  marauding  with  this  Frontin, 
the  pleasure  of  enraging  the  monk, 
who  was  an  old  pest,  and  detested 
both  of  them.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  monk  held  them  in  utter 
horror,  although  he  never  complained 
of  their  misdeeds,  and  appeared  to 
endure  them  with  angelic  patience. 
The  incident  of  the  Turks*  heads  still 
lingered  in  his  memory.  He  had 
found  them  again,  upon  the  altar  of 
a  little  oratory  where  he  performed 
his  devotions  and  jammed  his  pre- 
serves. He  had  very  rectdily  sur- 
mised the  author  of  this  profanation. 
I  do  not  know  if  he  had  complained 
of  it  to  the  prince.  The  prince  had 
s6eraed  entirely  ignorant,  and  the 
heads  had  never  reappeared. 

As  our  table  was  now  as  well 
served  as  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  culinary  skill  of  Ischion 
permitted,  we  had  formaUy  forbidden 
Marco  and  Meta  to  steal  anything 
from  the  pantry;  and  if  they  con- 
tinued this  plunder,  it  was  on  their 
own  account,  and  without  our  knowl- 
edge. 

One  day  they  came  to  the  rehears- 
al with  faces  of  extreme  confusion, 
laughing  in  a  singular  manner,  rather 
nervous  than  merry.  We  did  not 
like  to  have  Meta  in  our  way,  dur- 
ing these  exercises.  He  disarranged 
and  handled  everything,  and  did 
nothing  but  chatter.  Bellamare,  an- 
noyed, dismissed  him  somewhat 
harshly,  and  reproved  Marco,  who 
had  been  tardy  and  'rehearsed  every- 


thing wrong.  As  this  did  not  oftoi 
happen  to  him;  and  as  he  was  re&llT 
in  fault,  we  thohght  we  ought  to  let 
Bellamare's  lesson  produce  its  im- 
pression on  him,  and  did  not  seek  to 
effect  an  immediate  reconciliation  be- 
tween theuL  After  the  performance 
he  disappeared.  '  We  never  foigave 
ourselves  this  severity,  and  Bella- 
mare, so  sparing  of  reprimands  and  so 
fatherly  with  the  younger  artists,  re- 
proached himself  for  it  as  for  a  crime. 

We  still  dined  at  three  o'clock,  in 
the  great  refectory.  Neither  Marco 
nor  Meta  m^e  theii*  appearanoa 
We  thought  that  they  were  sulking, 
like  children  as  they  were. 

"How  foolish  they  are!"  said 
Bellamare ;  "  I  had  already  forgotten 
their  misdeeds." 

Evening  came,  and  the  collation 
was  served  to  us  by  Ischion  in  per- 
son. We  asked  him  where  the  two 
boys  were.  He  replied  that  he  had 
seen  them  go  out  with  lines  to  fish  in 
the  lake;  that  doubtless  they  had 
returned  too  late,  and  had  found  the 
drawbridge  raised,  but  that  there  was 
no  reason  for  anxiety  about  them. 
Everywhere  in  the  village  they 
would  find  people  ready  to  afford 
them  hospitality  until  the  next  day. 

The  thing  was  so  probable,  we 
had  been  so  well  received  every  time 
that  we  had  passed  through  the  vil- 
lage, that  we  •  felt  no  uneasiness. 
Nevertheless,  we  were  struck  by 
what  Lambesq  told  us,  on  i^tuming 
to  our  room.  He  asked  us  if  we 
knew  that  the  prince  had  a  harem. 

"Not  a  harem,  exactly,"  rephed 
L^on ;  "  it  is,  I  believe,  what  they 
call  an  odalik.  He  is  not,  like  the 
Turks,  married  to  one  of  his  women, 
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ftnd  possessor  of  the  others  by  aequi- 
idtion.  He  has  simply  several  mis- 
tresses^  who  are  free  to  leave  him, 
but  who  have  no  desire  to  do  so,  be- 
cause they  would  be  sold  to  the 
Turks.  They  live  in  perfect  harmo- 
*iy»  probably  because  it  is  the  custom 
among  Eastern  women,  and  they 
keep  themselves  concealed,  because 
that  is  the  manner  of  loving,  or  the 
point  of  honor,  among  the  men. 

"  It  is  possible,"  responded  Lam- 
besq ;  •"  but  do  you  know  within  what 
comer  of  this  mysterious  mansion 
they  are  immured  ? " 

Immured  ? "  said  Bellamare. 
Yes,  immured,  really  immured. 
All  the  doors   communicating  with 
the  portion  of  the  convent  that  they 
inhabit  have  been  walled  up;  it  is 
the  former  laundry,  where  there  is  a 
very  fine  cistern.     They  have   con- 
verted this  laundry  into  a  very  luxu- 
rious bathing-room  ;  they  have  plant- 
ed a  little  garden  in  the  yard ;  they 
have  built  a  very  pretty  kiosk,  and 
these  three  ladies  live  there  without 
ever  going  out     They  have  a  negress 
to  attend  them,  and  two  sentinels  to 
goard  the  only  door  of  their  prison, 
which  is  reached  by  a  passage  con- 
trived in  the  thickness  of  the  waUs. 
This  precious  prince  has  the  modest 
freedom  of  the  Orientals." 

"  How  do  you  know  these  partic- 
ulars ? "  asked  Bellamare,  with  sur- 
prise. "Have  you  had  the  impru- 
dence to  prowl  around  there?" 

"No;  that  would  be  bad  taste," 
replied  Lambesq,  and  Heaven  knows 
if  these  ladies  are  kauris  or  frights  • 
In  short,  I  have  not  been  tempted ; 
but  that  little  piece  of  impudence, 
the  groom,  found  the  key  of  the 


mysterious  passage  in  the  prince's 
apartment,  and  he  has  used  it  sev- 
eral times,  in  order  to  see,  without 
being  perceived,  these  ladies  at  their 
bath." 

"  He  told  you  that  ? " 

"  No ;  it  is  Marco  who  told  me, 
and  even  — " 

"  And  even  what  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  tell 
you ;  lie  confided  it  to  me  one  even- 
ing when  he  was  tipsy,  and  made 
up  with  me  more  than  was  necessary. 
I  could  very  well  have  dispensed 
with  his  confidences;  but  I  confess 
I  was  curious  to  see  if  he  was  making 
sport  of  me,  and  he  gave  me  details 
that  convinced  me.  In  short,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  well  that  you  should  know 
it ;  Meta  has  taken  him  with  him  to 
see  the  toilet  of  the  odalisques,  and 
it  has  turned  his  head.  I  wager  that 
he  was  there  yesterday,  when  we 
waited  for  him,  at  rehearsal,  and 
perhaps  the  thing  is  not  without 
danger  for  him.  I  know  not  how 
the  prince's  icoglans  would  take  the 
pleasantry,  if  they  detected  him  in 
his  curiosity." 

"  Bah !  we  are  not  among  the 
Turks,"  replied  Bellamare,  '*  they 
would  not  impale  him  for  it;  but 
the  prince  would  be  extremely  dis- 
pleased, I  suppose,  and  I  shall  se- 
verely oppose  these  escapades.  Mar- 
co is  a  good  and  worthy  lad  ,  when 
he  understands  that  these  little  fol- 
lies would  tarnish  our  honor,  he  will 
renounce  them.  You  have  done 
well,  Lambesq,  to  tell  me  the  truth, 
and  I  regret  that  you  did  not  tell  me 
sooner." 

We  went  to  bed  tranquilly,  but 
some  vague  presentiment  disturbed 
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my  sleep,  and  I  awoke  before  day- 
break.    I  thought  of  Marco,  in  spite 
.  of  myseK ;  1  could  have  wished  that 
he  had  returned. 

It  had  thundered  in  the  night,  and 
the  apartments  were  oppressive  with 
a  dull  heat  Feeling  affected  by  it, 
I  did  not  wish  to  awake  my  compan- 
ions ;  I  passed  out  noiselessly  upon 
the  terrace  that  overlooked  a  neigh- 
boring bastion,  and  whence  could  be 
seen,  a  little  farther  off,  the  entrance 
tower,  outlining  itself  against  a  sky 
covered  with  clouds.  The  greenish 
morning  light  brought  out  the  irreg- 
ular forms  of  this  thick,  moveless 
vapor.  The  fortress,  thus  viewed, 
looked  like  a  pile  of  black  masses, 
solemnly  gloomy.        i 

There  were,  it  seemed  to  me,  some 
persons  on  the  tower,  but  they  did 
not  stir.  I  thought  it  was  a  group 
of  storks  asleep  upon  the  battlements. 
Day  advanced,  however,  and  soon  it 
was  impossible  for  me  not  to  recog- 
nize the  Turks'  heads,  replaced  tri- 
umphantly upon  their  iron  rods.  It 
was  doubtless  an  infringement  upon 
the  orders  of  the  absent  prince,  for  it 
could  not  be  his  intention  to  offer 
this  challenge  to  the  nervous  suscep- 
tibility of  our  actresses ;  but  it  was 
a  defiance  from  his  people,  perhaps 
a  menace  addressed  to  us.  I  went 
and  cautiously  awakened  Bellamare, 
to  acquaint  him  with  this  circum- 
stance. Wliile  he  was  dressing  to 
go  out  with  me,  in  order  to  satisfy 
himself  of  it,  the  last  vestiges  of, 
night  had  fled,  and  we  distinctly 
saw,  between  two  battlements  that 
faced  us,  Marco  and  Meta,  who 
were  looking  at  us. 

"  Then  they  have  made  them  pris- 


oners," said  Bellamare  to  me,  ''and 
have  forced  them  to  pass  the  nighl 
in  company  with  those  cut-off  heads, 
to  punish  them  —  " 

The  words  died  upon  his  lips; 
each  instant  increased  the  intensity 
of  the  morning  sunshine.  The  two 
youths  were  motionless,  as  if  they 
had  been  tightly  chained,  their  chins 
leaned  on  the  border  of  the  platform. 
They  had  a  livid  pallor;  a  ftight- 
ful  grin  contracted  their  half-open 
mouths;  they  regarded  us  with  a 
fixed  gaze.  Our  gestures  and  our 
calls  produced  no  impression,  on 
them;  some  drops  of  blood  oozed 
over  the  stone  — 

"They  are  dead!"  cried  Bella- 
mare, clasping  me  in  his  trembling 
hands.  "  They  have  executed  them. 
Those  are  only  their  heads ! " 

I  almost  fainted,  and,  for  some 
moments,  I  knew  not  where  I  >vas. 
Bellamare,  also,  fell  back  and  stag- 
gered like  a  drunken  man.  At  last 
he  summoned  up  his  self-command. 

"We  must  know,"  he  said;  "we 
must  chastise  —    Come  I " 

"We  aroused  our  comrades. 

"  Listen,"  Bellamare  said  to  them, 
"  there  is  something  atrocious,  an  in- 
famous murder — Marco  and  Meta! 
—  Hush  1  not  a  word,  not  a  cry — 
Think  of  our  poor  women  who  have 
already  suffered  so  much ! " 

He  went  to  fasten  their  door  on 
the  outside,  and  gave  the  key  to  L^od, 
saying:  "You  are  not  strong,  you 
could  not  aid  us.  I  confide  the  wo- 
men to  you  ;  if  they  come  to  trouble 
them,  strike  on  our  tam-tam,  we  shall 
hear  you,  we.  do  not  leave  the  house. 
Say  nothing  to  them,  if  they  do  not 
wake  before  the  accustomed  hour, 
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and  if  they  do  not  try  to  go  out. 
From  their  chamber  they  cannot  see 
this  horrible  thing.  Come,  Moran- 
bois !  come,  Lawrence  I  You  two 
are  equal  to  ten  men  in  point  of  mus- 
cle ;  I,  too,  am '  strong  when  it  is 
necessary.  And  you,  Lambesq,  lis- 
ten !  you  are  very  muscular  also ; 
but  you  did  not  love  Marco.  Are 
you  generous  enough,  good  comrade 
enough,  to  be  willing  to  avenge  him, 
even  at  the  risk  of  your  own  life  ?  " 

'•  You  doubt  it  ? "  answered  Lam- 
besq, with  an  accent  of  courage  and 
sincerity  that  he  had  never  had 
upon  the  stage. 

"  It  is  well ! "  responded  Bella- 
mare,  pressing  his  hands  with  energy. 
"  Let  us  take  weapons,  daggers  es- 
pecially ;  we  have  plenty  of  them 
here." 

Moranbois  opened  the  box,  and  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  we  were 
equipped.  We  repaired  to  the  en- 
trance-tower. It  was  unguarded;  no 
one  seemed  to  have  risen  in  that  part 
of  the  fortress ;  the  bridge  was  not  yet 
lowered.  The  sentinel,  who  watched 
the  neighboring  bastion,  alone  re- 
garded us  with  an  indifferent  glance, 
and  did  not  interrupt  his  monotonous 
pacings  for  a  moment.  His  orders 
had  not  foreseen  our  design. 

First  of  all  we  wished  to  assure 
ourselves  of  the  tmth,  evident  as  it 
was.  We  ascended  the  winding 
staircase  of  the  tower,  and  found 
there  only  the  bloody  heads  of  the 
two  unhappy  boys.  They  had  been 
severed  at  a  blow,  by  the  Damascus 
blades  that  the  Orientals  use  so  cruel- 
ly well ;  their  bodies  were  not  there. 

"  Let  us  leave  the  heads  where 
they  are,"  said  Bellamare  to  Moran- 


bois, whose  teeth  chattered  with  grief 
and  anger.    "The  prince  returns  to- 
day; it  is  necessary  that  he  should* 
see  thetn." 

"Ah  well,  he  shall  see  them,"  re- 
plied Moranbois ;  "  but  I  will  not  have 
these  innocents  remain  in  the  com- 
pany of  this  Turkish  carrion." 

And,  as  if  he  had  needed  to  vent 
his  wrath,  he  tore  the  dried  heads 
from  their  supports,  and  flung  them 
on  the  paved  floor  of  the  court-yard, 
where  their  skulls  broke  with  a 
sharp  crash. 

"  That  is  useless  ! "  Bellamare  said 
to  him. 

But  he  could  not  prevent  him, 
and  we  left  the  tower,  after  covering 
those  two  unhaj)py  faces  with  our 
handkerchiefs,  as  we  would  not  leave 
them  to  form  a  spectacle  for  the 
derision  of  their  executioners.  We 
took  the  key  of  the  tower,  and,  as  we 
were  leaving  it,  we  saw  that,  although 
the  sun  had  risen,  the  bridge  was 
still  drawn  up,  contrary  to  custom ; 
they  had  made  us  prisoners. 

"  It  is  all  one  to  us,"  said  Moran- 
bois ;  "  it  is  not  outside  that  we  have 
business." 

There  were  two  guards  stationed 
under  the  portcullis.  Bellamare 
questioned  them.  Their  orders  for- 
bade them  to  reply;  they  had  the 
BIT  of  not  hearing.  At  this  moment 
the  Friar  Ischion  appeared  on  the 
other  side  of  the  moat.  He  carried 
a  basket  filled  with  eggs,  which  he 
was  bringing  from  the  village.  Then 
he  had  been  up  early  enough  to 
know  what  had  occurred  during  the 
evening  or  the  night.  Bellamare 
waited  until  he  had  been  admitted, 
and,  as  Moranbois  shook,  him.  roughly 
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in  order  to  make  him  speak  more 
quickly,  we  had  to  defend  him ;  he 
^'was  the  only  one  who  could  under- 
stand and  answer  us. 

''  Who  has  assassinated  our  com- 
rade and  the  prince's  groom  ? "  said 
Bellamare  to  the  terror-stricken 
monk.  "  You  know  it ;  come,  do  not 
affect  surprise." 

"In  the  name  of  the  great  Saint 
Geoige,"  replied  the  monk,  "  do  not 
break  my  eggs.  Excellency  1  They 
are  all  fresh ;  it  is  for  your  break- 
fast." 

"  I  will  crush  you  like  a  viper,** 
said  Moranbois,  "  if  you  pretend  not 
to  hear.  Is  it  you  who  have  mur- 
dered these  children  ?  No,  you 
would  not  have  had  the  courage; 
but  it  is  you  who  have  spied  upon 
them,  accused  them,  delivered  them 
up.  I  am  sure  of  it,  and  I  give  you 
my  word  that  you  shall  not  carry 
your  foul  head  into  paradise." 

The  monk  fell  upon  his  knees, 
swearing  by  all  the  saints  of  the 
Greek  calendar  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing, and  that  he  wsis  innocent  of  any 
evil  intention.  He  evidently  lied; 
but  the  two  guards,  who  had  beeD 
tranquilly  looking  on,  began  to  grow 
somewhat  excited,  and  Bellamare 
did  not  wish  that  they  should  inter- 
fere, before  we  had  obtained  an  an- 
swer from  the  monk  He  made  him 
declare  that  the  only  authority  who 
could  be  responsible  for  an  execu- 
tion m  the  fortress  was  the  com- 
mandant, Nikanor. 

"And  what  other  would  have 
power  over  the  people  ? "  replied 
the  monk.  "In  the  absence  of  the 
prince,  there  must  be  a  master  here, 
of  course ;  the  commandant  has  right 


of  life  and  death  over  all  die  inhab- 
itants of  the  fortress  and  the  village*' 

"  Over  you,  dogs  of  slaves,  it  may 
be,"  said  Moranbois ;  "  but  over  us, 
that  is  what  we  will  see  !  Where  is 
he  burrowed,  your  beast  of  a  com- 
mandant? Show  us  to  his  kennel, 
and  do  not  aigue!" 

The  monk  obeyed,  bewailing, 
meanwhile,  his  eggs,  broken  by  the 
rough  movements  of  Moranbois,  and 
laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  our  indig- 
nation. He  led  us  to  the  tiger's  denj 
no  doubt  he  hoped  we  should  not 
leave  it 


IL 


At  the  end  of  the  second  court,  in 
an  arched  hall,  low  and  sombre,  we 
found  the  commandant  couched  upon 
a  mat,  and  smoking  his  long  chi- 
houque  with  peaceful  majesty  He 
was  not  guarded  in  the  least.  Con- 
sidering us  vile  mountebanks,  it  had 
not  entered  his  mind  that  we  could 
call  him  to  account. 

"  Is  it  you  who  have  assassinated 
our  companion  ?  "  Bellamare  said  to 
him  in  Italian. 

"I  have  never  assassinated  any 
one,"  replied  the  old  man,  with  an 
imposing  calmness  which  staggered 
us  for  an  instant  And,  without 
quitting  his  careless  attitude,  he 
drew  a  whiff  from  his  pipe,  and 
looked  another  way. 

"  Do  not  play  upon  words,"  replied 
Bellamare.  "  It  is  by  your  order 
that  they  have  butchered  the  two 
boys  ? " 

"Yes,"  answered  Nikanor,  with  the 
same  coolness,  "it  is  by  my  order. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied^  appeal  to  the 
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prince,  and  if  he  blame  me,  I  shall 
have  deserved  it;  but  I  have  no 
account  to  render  to  any  one  but 
him.  Be  prudent,  and  leave  me  in 
peace." 

"  We  are  not  here  to  respect  your 
repose,"  replied  Bellamare.  "  We 
question  you ;  you  must  answer, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not  Why 
have  you  condemned  these  unfortu- 
nates?" 

Nikanor  hesitated  a  moment,  then, 
emphasizing  the  pretentious  slowness 
with  which  he  spoke  Italian,  he  an- 
swered :  "  It  is  for  a  personal  ofiTence 
against  the  prince." 

"  What  oflfence  ? " 

"  The  prince  alone  will  know  it." 

"  We  wish  to  know  it,  and  we  will 
know  it ! "  cried  Moranbois  with  his 
hoarse  voice,  which  became  terribla 

And  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
seizing  Nikanor  by  the  beard,  he 
had  thrown  him,  face  downward,  on 
the  floor,  and  set  his  knee  upon  his 
neck. 

The  old  man  thought  that  his  hour 
was  come ;  he  had  not  deigned  to 
think  of  defending  himself;  he  said 
to  himself,  doubtless,  that  it  was  too 
late,  and  that  he  was  about  to  endure 
the  pain  of  retaliation ;  he  remained 
silent,  and  gave  no  sign  of  hope  or 
fear. 

"I  forbid  you  to  kill  him,"  said 
Bellamare  to  Moranbois,  who  was 
literally  beside  himself  "I  wish 
him  to  confess." 

He  made  a  sign  to  us ;  we  closed 
the  gate  behind  us,  thrusting  the 
heavy  staple  into  a  very  primitive 
fastening.  The  monk  had  followed 
us,  through  curiosity  or  to  summon 
assistance,  if  it  should  be  necessary. 


Lambesq,  catching  sight  of  the  cords 
and  gags  that  were  always  ther^ 
bound  and  gagged  him  quickly.  We 
had  deprived  the  commandant  of  his 
weapons ;  and  as  there  was  a  sort  of 
rack  there  containing  a  half-dozen 
long  garrison  muskets,  we  were  in 
condition  to  sustain  a  siege. 

"  Now,"  said  Bellamare,  who  had 
raised  Nikanor  again,  and  was  hold- 
ing a  pistol  to  his  throat,  "  you  will 
speak ! " 

"  Never,"  responded  the  inflexible 
moimtaiueer,  without  varying  his 
cold  and  haughty  accent. 

"  I  will  kill  you ! "  said  Moranbois 
to  him. 

"KiU,"  replied  he;  "I  am  ready." 

What  could  we  do  ?  We  were 
disarmed  by  this  stoical  indifference 
to  life.  Besides,  the  vengeance  was 
too  easy. 

"You  will  at  least  tell  us,"  said 
Moranbois,  "  the  name  of  the  execu- 
tioner ? " 

"There  was  no  executioner.  I 
myself  have  slain  the  culprits,  with 
the  sabre  that  you  hold.  If  you  use 
it  against  me,  you  will  commit  a 
crime.  As  for  me,  I  have  done  my 
duty." 

"  I  will  not  kill  you,"  replied  Mo- 
ranbois, "but  I  would  like  to  beat 
you  like  a  dog,  and  I  will  beat  you. 
Put  yourself  on  the  defensive,  you 
are  the  strongest  man  in  the  coun- 
try.  I  have  seen  you  in  the  exercises 
of  the  drill.  Come,  defend  yourself.. 
I  mean  to  knock  you  down,  and  spit 
in  your  face.  Only,  not  a  cry,  not  a 
signal  to  your  men,  or  I  will  blow 
your  brains  out  for  a  coward." 

Nikanor  accepted  the  challenge 
with  a  scornful   smile.     Moranbois 
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seized  him  by  the  waist;  they  re- 
mained, for  a  moment,  locked  in  each 
other's  grasp,  and  as  if  petrified  in 
the  tension  of  their  muscles ;  but,  at 
the  end  of  this  brief  instant,  Nikanor 
was  once  more  under  the  feet  of  the 
Hercules,  who  spat  in  his  face,  and 
cut  off  his  mustache  with  the  Da- 
mascus sabre  which  had  severed  the 
head  of  Marco. 

We  stood  by,  motionless,  and 
watched  this  chastisement  The 
blood  of  our  comrade  came  between 
us  and  any  sentiment  of  pity ;  but 
we  could  not  kill  a  disarmed  enemy, 
and  we  were  prepared  to  prevent 
Moranbois  from  becoming  intoxicated 
with  his  own  anger.  Suddenly  we 
were  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
and  musket-balls,  fired  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  ground-floor,  whistled 
about  us.  By  some  miracle  they  hit 
only  the  unhappy  monk,  who  had  an 
arm  broken.  Before  the  soldiers  who 
came  to  the  aid  of  their  leader  could 
repeat  the  attack,  we  had  thrust  be- 
fore the  long  and  narrow  window  the 
long  and  narrow  divan  of  the  cap- 
tain. We  were  besieged,  and  we 
were  deUghted  to  have  something  to 
do.  They  battered  the  door,  but  it 
resisted.  The  lifeless  commandant 
moved  no  longer ;  the  monk  writhed 
in  vain.  You  may  well  believe  that 
none  of  us  thought  of  him.  We  cau- 
tiously made  an  opening  between  the 
divan  and  the  window,  and  we  dis- 
charged a  volley  that  scattered  the 
enemy ;  but  they  returned ;  we  had 
to  close  up  afresh  and  repeat  our  fire. 
I  believe  that  they  had  a  man  wound- 
ed. They  judged  that  we  were  im- 
pregnable on  that  side,  and  reunited 
all  their  efforts  against    the    door. 


which  yielded,  but  which  Moranbois 
held  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow 
passage  to  only  one  man  at  a  time 
Bellamare  seized  the  first  that  pre- 
sented himself;  he  grasped  him  by 
the  neck  and  threw  him  down ;  the 
others,  rushing  precipitately  in,  al- 
most suffocated  him  by  walking  over 
his  body.  I  caught  the  second.  It 
was  easy  for  us  to  seize  the  barrel  of 
their  guns  as  soon  as  they  appeared, 
to  divert  their  aim  and  lay  hold  of 
the  man.  This  hand-to-hand  struasle 
was  totally  imlooked  for  by  them. 
They  did  not  think  us  capable  of  thus 
resisting.  They  had  not  formed  the 
least  idea  of  the  force  of  that  sponta- 
neous springwhich  makes  the  French- 
man invincible  at  a  given  moment 
They  were  nine  against  our  four,  but 
we  had  the  advantage  in  position. 
Now  they  were  ten,  now  twelve ;  they 
were  aU  there,  but  three  or  four  were 
disabled,  and  the  others  recoiled. 
They  took  us  for  demons. 

They  returned ;  they  thought  that 
we  had  killed  their  leader;  they 
meant  to  avenge  him,  though  they 
perished  one  by  one.  Truly,  they 
were  brave,  and,  while  felling  them, 
we  could  not  make  up  our  minds  to 
kUl  them.  We  might  have  done  it 
They  were  hardly  in  our  grasp  before 
their  faces  expressed,  not  fear,  but 
stupor,  a  certain  superstitious  horror; 
succeeded  quite  as  suddenly  by  the 
resignation  of  fatalism  to  a  death  that 
they  believed  inevitable.  We  left 
them  stretched  upon  the  ground,  and 
they  lay  perfectly  still,  fearing  lest 
they  might  seem  to  ask  for  quarter. 

I  know  not  how  long  this  mad 
struggle  lasted.  None  of  us  felt  con- 
scious of  it    As  far  as  I  could  gathei; 
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Bnom  some  words  of  their  language 
t^lxat  I  had  learned,  they  said  that  we 
ipvere  sorcerers,  and  spoke  of  bringing 
straw  to  smoke  us  out ;  but  they  had 
not  time.  An  exclamation  from  with  - 
out  and  the  sound  of  a  well-known 
voice  stopped  the  combat  and  ended 
tlxe  siega  The  prince  had  arrived. 
'H.e  imposed  silence  on  them,  made 
tliem  throw  down  their  arms,  and  ad- 
vanced toward  us,  crying,  "  It  is  I ! 
TJVhat  is  the  matter  ?  Explain  your- 
selves ! " 

We  were  too  much  out  of  breath 
•to  answer.  Streaming  with  sweat, 
black  with  powder,  our  eyes  starting 
from   our  heads,  we  were  aU  stam- 


mering. 


Bellamare,  who  had  fought  like  a 
lion,  was  the  first  to  recover  himself, 
and,  imposing  silence  on  Moranbois, 
who  wished  to  speak,  he  led  the 
prince  to  the  commandant,  who  had 
Trained  consciousness,  as  if  the  un- 
expected apparition  of  his  master  had 
called  him  back  to  life  and  to  his 
orders. 

**  Monseigneur,"  said  Bellamare, 
''with  his  own  hand  this  man  has 
cut  off  the  heads  of  our  comrade 
Marco  and  your  servant  Meta,  two 
Frenchmen,  two  boys,  for  a  fault, 
perhaps  a  frolic,  that  he  would  not 
tell  us,  and  that  he  has  swdm  to  tell 
to  no  one  but  yourself.  We  were 
mad,  we  were  drunk,  we  were  en- 
raged, and  stiU  only  one  of  us  chal- 
lenged him,  knocked  him  down,  and 
cut  off  his  mustache,  —  spitting  in 
his  face,  I  must  and  will  tell  you  all ; 
if  he  is  not  satisfied,  we  are  ready  to 
fight  a  duel  with  him,  all  of  us,  one 
after  another.  That  is  all  the  revenge 
that  we  have  taken  on  him ;  and^  if 


you  do  not  think  it  mild,  you  ask 
too  much  of  Frenchmen  who  have  a 
horror  of  cowardly  ferocity,  and  who 
regard  the  murderer  in  cold  blood  as 
an  infamous  monster.  Your  soldiers 
came  to  the  assistance  of  their  chief; 
I  do  not  say  that  they  were  wrong. 
They  wounded  your  cook  in  the  en- 
deavor to  kill  us.  We  had  no  hand 
in  it,  he  wiU  tell  you  so  himself. 
We  could  have  killed  our  prisoners, 
and  we  have  not  even  struck  them 
with  our  weapons,  but  have  fought 
with  fists  and  arms.  If  they  smart 
for  it,  so  much  the  worse  for  them  I 
You  do  not  find  us  disposed  to 
repentance,  and  we  will  all  perish 
before  saying  that  your  customs  are 
humane,  and  that  the  acts  of  severity 
committed  in  your  name  are  just* 
There,  I  have  said." 

"  And  we  support  you,"  added  Mo- 
ranbois, drawing  down  his  fur  cap 
over  his  head. 

The  prince  had  listened  without 
manifesting  the  least  surprise,  the 
least  emotion.  He  was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  escort  and  of  Nikanor, 
who  listened  impassible  and  silent 
likewise.  He  was  acting  his  r81e  of 
superior  man ;  but  he  was  pale,  and 
his  eye  seemed  to  seek  a  solution 
that  might  satisfy  the  pride  of  his 
barbarians  and  the  exigencies  of  our 
civilization. 

He  remained  wrapped  for  a  mo- 
ment in  this  silent  meditation,  before 
replying;  then  he  gave  some  rapid 
orders  in  the  Sclavonic  language. 
The  monk  was  removed  directly,  and 
a  glass  of  brandy  poured  out  for  Ni- 
kanor, who  could  hardly  stand,  and 
whom  the  prince  would  not  permit 
to"  sit  before  him;  then  everybody 
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left  us,  and  the  prince,  addressing  the 
commandant,  said  to  him  in  Italian 
with  a  cold,  harsh  tone :  "  Have  you 
killed  Meta  and  Marco  ?  Answer  in 
the  language  that  I  use  to  question 
you." 

"I  have  killed  them,"  responded 
Nikanor. 

"  Why  have  you  done  this  ? " 

Kikanor  replied  in  Sclavonic. 

"  I  have  ordered  you,"  returned  the 
prince,  "  to  answer  in  Italian." 

"Shall  I  tell  this  thing  before 
Strangers  ? "  replied  the  mountaineer, 
with  some  excitement  and  almost 
reddening. 

"  You  will  tell  it ;  I  wish  it** 

"Ah  well,  master,  the  valet  and 
the  actor  saw  your  women  at  their 
bath." 

"Is  this  all?"  said  the  prince, 
coldly. 

"  It  is  all" 

"And  you  killed  them  in  your 
anger,  on  taking  them  in  the  act  ? " 

"No,  I  was  warned  that  it  had 
continued  for  several  days.  I  watched 
for  them  and  seized  them  in  the  pas- 
sage from  your  apartment,  yesterday, 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I 
led  them  noiselessly  to  the  dungeon, 
and  this  night,  in  presence  of  your 
women,  I  cut  oflF  their  heads,  which 
are  now  upon  the  tower.  No  other 
man,  except  the  monk,  has  known 
the  cause  of  their  death.  Your  honor 
has  received  no  stain ;  I  have  done 
what  you  ordered,  what  every  man 
ought  to  do,  or  command  his  servant, 
or  expect  from  his  friend." 

The  prince  turned  pale.  He  could 
no  longer  conceal  from  us  the  sim- 
ilarity of  his  Christian  customs  to 
the  manners  of  the  Turks,  and  he 


was  deeply  mortified.  He  attempted, 
however,  to  justify  himself  in  our 
eyes. 

"  Monsieur  Bellamare,"  he  said  in 
French,  "if  you  were  married,  and 
an  impudent  libertine  came  to  peep 
through  a  door  at  your  wife,  when 
undressed,  would  you  pardon  him 
this  outrage  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Bellamaie.  "  My  first 
movement  would  probably  be  to 
throw  him  out  of  the  window,  or  to 
precipitate  him  down  stairs  head- 
foremost ;  but  I  should  do  it  myself, 
and,  if  I  had  to  deal  with  two  boys, 
I  should  content  myself  with  kicking 
them  out.  In  any  case,  had  I  been 
even  more  outraged,  I  should  charge 
none  of  my  friends  to  cut  ofiF  my 
rival's  head  in  cool  blood,  and  to 
plant  it  triumphantly  on  the  roof  of 
my  house." 

The  prince  bit  his  lip,  and  turned 
to  Nikanor. 

"  You  have  never  understood  your 
orders,"  he  said  to  him;  "and,  like 
a  brute  as  you  are,  you  have  in- 
terpreted in  the  Turkish  style  the 
laws  and  customs  of  our  nation.  It 
is  penalty  of  death  for  those  who 
penetrate  into  our  gynecoeum,  aad 
who  establish  guilty  relations  with 
our  women ;  but  here  the  case  was 
different;  you  surprised  no  one  in  my 
gynecoeum,  and  you  have  punished, 
with  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  law, 
two  foreigners,  not  subject  to  our  | 
authority,  and  guilty  only  toward 
their  own  honor.  Go,  put  yourself 
under  arrest,  until  your  punishment 
is  decided." 

He  added  in  a  firm  tone,  "  Justice 
shall  be  done." 

But    I    fancied   I   intercepted  a 
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meaning  glance  which  said  to  the 
commandant:  ''Be  easy,  you  shall 
be  let  off  with  several  days'  impris- 
onment." 

Whatever  it  might  be,  we  could 
demand  nothiog  more,  and  no  satis- 
faction to  our  dignity  could  restore 
to  life  our  poor  little  comrade.  We 
only  asked  of  the  prince,  with  a 
sufficiently  cold  manner,  that  his 
remains  should  be  returned  to  us,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  decently 
interred. 

"It  is  too  just,"  replied  he,  evi- 
dently annoyed  and  disconcerted  by 
this  demand ;  **  but  I  cannot  permit 
the  burial  to  take  place  openly ;  wait 
until  night." 

"  And  why  then  ? "  said  Moranbois, 
indignant.  "  An  infamous  deed  has 
been  committed  among  you,  and  you 
are  unwUling  that  the  reparation 
should  be  open !  It  is  aU  the  seune 
to  us ;  we  need  no  one  to  bury  our 
dead ;  but  we  desire  the  body  of  our 
poor  boy,  we  desire  it  at  once,  and 
if  they  conceal  it  from  us  we  will 
search  everywhere  for  it ;  and  if  they 
try  to  hinder  us  from  guarding  it 
against  outrages —  Ah  well,  when 
we  are  rested,  we  will  begin  again  to 
worry  your  janizaries." 

The  prince  pretended  not  to  hear 
this  harangue,  the  last  word  of  which, 
comparing  him  to  a  sultan,  must 
have  vexed  him  greatly.  He  walked 
up  and  down  the  hall  of  the  body- 
guard, with  a  preoccupied  air. 

"  Pardon,"  he  said,  as  if  emerging 
from  a  profound  revery. 

And  addressing  himself  to  Bella- 
mare,  «  What  do  you  ask  of  me  ? " 

"  The  corpse  of  our  comrade,"  re- 
plied  Bellamare.    ''Your  Highness 


will  dispose  of  that  of  your  unhappy 
servant  as  you  think  best." 

"  Poor  boy  I "  said  the  prince  with 
a  deep  sigh,  real  or  afiTected. 

And  he  went  out,  telling  us  to 
wait  a  moment.  He  did  not  return ; 
but,  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  two 
men  belonging  to  his  escort  brought 
us  the  mutilated  body  of  the  unhap- 
py Marco  rolled  in  a  mat  Moran- 
bois took  it  in  his  arms,  and,  while  he 
was  carrying  it  away,  Lambesq  and 
I  went  to  bring  the  poor  ghastly 
head  from  the  tower.  We  bore  these 
sad  remains  upon  our  stage ;  we  en* 
veloped  them  in  the  white  robe  that 
the  young  actor  had  worn  some  days 
before,  when  he  had  played  the  play 
of  the  Levite  Zacharie  in  Athalie, 
We  put  a  garland  of  leaves  upon  the 
head,  and  burned  perfume  about 
him.  Moranbois  went  out  to  dig  a 
grave  for  him  in  the  village  ceme- 
tery, and  Bellamare  returned  to  our 
actresses  to  inform  them  of  what 
must  be  concealed  from  them  no 
longer.  It  was  still  early ;  we  were 
surprised;  we  had  lived  ten  years 
since  sunrise. 

L^on  had  been  a  prey  to  keen  anx- 
iety, until  the  moment  when  he  had 
seen  the  prince  return.  He  had 
heard  musket-shots  ;  but  they  prac- 
tised firing  so  often  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  manor,  that  he  had  not  consid- 
ered it  a  certain  indication  of  our 
danger,  and,  as  he  had  given  his 
word  not  to  leave  the  women,  he 
had  remained  at  his  post. 

He  rejoined  us  with  them  on  this 
tragic  stage  with  Byzantine  fa9ade, 
which  we  had  converted  into  a  fu- 
neral chapeL  If  you  wish  to  imagine 
a  dramatic  scene,  performed  as  they 
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are  never  acted  for  the  public,  figure 
to  yourself  the  tableau  th^t  my  com- 
panions of  both  sexes  unconsciously 
composed.  Exhausted  with  mental 
and  physical  fatigue,  I  threw  myself 
down  in  a  corner  on  the  estrade,  and 
looked  at  them.  The  women  had 
all  put  on  mourning.  Imp^ria,  up- 
right, deposited  a  pious  kiss  upon 
the  marble  brow  of  the  poor  boy. 
The  other  women,  kneeling,  prayed 
around  him.  Bellamare,  seated  near 
the  edge  of  the  stage,  was  motionless 
and  gloomy.  I  had  seen  him  thus 
but  once  upon  the  rock.  L^on  was 
sobbing,  as  he  leaned  upon  the  shaft 
of  a  scenic  column.  Lambesq,  genu- 
inely affected,  kept  the  perfumes 
burning  on  a  beautiful  tripod  that 
the  prince  had  lent  us  to  figure  in 
our  tragedy  ;  then  be  went  from  one 
to  another,  as  if  to  speak,  but  he  said 
nothing.  He  reproached  himself  for 
his  long  hostility  to  Marco,  and 
seemed  to  feel  a  need  of  accusing 
himself  aloud;  but  every  one  par- 
doned him  inwardly.  He  had  really 
conducted  himself  well  in  our  cam- 
paign of  the  morning,  and  we  no 
longer  felt  bitterness  toward  a  man 
who  wished  to  rehabilitate  himself. 
Moranbois  returned  to  announce 
that  the  grave  was  ready.  We 
thought  that  it  was  separating  our- 
selves too  quickly  from  our  poor 
comrade,  as  if  we  were  in  haste  to 
bid  farewell  to  a  mournful  spectacle. 
We  wished  to  pass  the  night  in 
watching  him.  Moranbois  shared 
our  feelings,  but  he  warned  us  that 
we  had  no  time  to  lose  in  packing 
our  baggage.  The  secret  of  the  ha- 
rem had  not  transpired  outside ;  but 
although  Nikanor  had  not  revealed 


it,  the  guardians  of  the  interior  had 
guessed  it,  and  were  beginning  to 
acquaint  the  dwellers  in  the  vallef 
with  it  The  murder  of  the  two 
boys  could  not  fail  to  be  r^arded  u 
an  act  of  justice,  and  their  fault  as 
execrable.  More  than  one  family 
professed  Christianity  and  Islamism 
at  the  same  time.  In  this  strange 
country,  patriotic  warfare  caused 
them  to  forget  religious  differences. 
It  began  to  be  known  also  that  the 
prince  was  disappointed  in  his  ambi- 
tion, that  the  mountain  chiefs  rejected 
the  idea  of  following  a  leader,  and  that 
his  soldiers,  who  had  flattered  them- 
selves that  they  would  be  the  first  in 
the  confederation,  were  humiliated 
by  his  downfall  They  attributed  it 
to  his  French  ideas,  and  began  to 
have  a  detestation  for  his  actors. 
So  the  prince  had  informed  Moran* 
bois,  to  whom  he  had  just  been 
speaking.  He  had  advised  him  to 
bury  Marco  in  a  little  cypress  grove 
which  formed  part  of  his  private  do- 
main, and  not  in  the  cemetery,  where 
there  was  a  waste  comer  for  exe- 
cuted criminals  and  enemies  of  their 
religion :  which  ? 

Moranbois  had  not  thought  it  best 
to  resist  Knowing  veiy  well  that^ 
ii  we  oflended  the  religious  custonis 
ot  the  country,  the  remains  of  our 
companion  would  be  outraged  as 
soon  as  our  backs  were  turned,  he 
had  accepted  the  prince's  ofler,  and 
dug  the  grave  himself,  in  the  place 
that  the  latter  had  shown  him. 

It  was  a  very  dense  thicket,  which 
one  entered  by  the  back  door  of  the 
chapel,  passing  through  a  winding 
alley  of  laurels  and  cherry-trees.  So 
we  could  in  broad  daylight  and  with- 
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ont  being  seen  from  without,  trans- 
port our  poor  dead  under  this  im- 
penetrable shada  Tlie  prince  had 
purposely  withdrawn  all  his  men  from 
liis  outhouses  and  from  that  part  of 
•the  domain  which  we  should  have  to 
cross.  We  could  deposit  the  body 
in  the  Greek  chapel  for  a  brief  space ; 
^we  even  desired  to  do  so,  not  that 
any  one  of  us,  except  Engine  and 
Anna,  was  a  very  good  Christian, 
T)ut  we  wished  to  render  to  the  vic- 
tim of  a  barbarous  custom  all  the 
honors  that  barbarism  could  afford. 

When  we  had  laid  the  dead  boy 
in  bis  last  bed,  levelled  the  earth 
"with  care,  and  covered  the  spot  once 
more  with  moss  and  withered  leaves, 
li^n,  pale  and  with  uncovered  head, 
b^an. 

"Adieu,  Marco,"  he  said;  "adieu 
to  thee,  the  youth,  the  hope,  the 
mirth,  the  light  of  our  wandering 
family,  the  sweet  and  filial  compan- 
ion of  our  labors*  and  of  our  succes- 
sive miseries,  of  our  careless  joys  and 
of  our  bitter  disasters  !  This  is  the 
cruellest  of  our  reverses,  and  we  are 
about  to  leave  thee  here,  alone,  in  an 
unfriendly  earth,  where  we  are  forced 
to  hide  thy  remains,  like  those  of 
one  accursed,  without  being  permit- 
ted  to  leave  a  stone,  a  name,  a  poor 
flower,  above  the  place  where  thou 
reposest. 

"Poor  dear  child,  thy  father,  an 
honest  workman,  unable  to  oppose 
thy  ardent  desire,  had  confided  thee 
to  us  as  to  worthy  people,  and  among 
us  thou  hast  found  fathers,  uncles, 
brothers,  and  sisters ;  for  we  had  all 
adopted  thee,  and  we  would  have  pro- 
tected thee  and  guided  thee  in  thy 
career  and  in  thy  life.    Thou  hast 


deserved  our  affection,  thou  hadst 
the  most  generous  instincts,  the  most 
charming  talents.  Lost  with  us  upon 
a  rock  amid  the  furious  waves,  thou 
wert,  despite  thy  youth,  one  of  the 
most  devoted.  An  evil  influence,  a 
fatal  temptation,  exposed  thee  to  a 
peril  that  thou  didst  defy,  to  a  folly 
that  thou  hast  expiated  fearfully, 
but  with  courage  and  resolution,  I 
am  certain,  since  no  cry  of  distress, 
no  despairing  appeal  to  thy  comrades, 
broke  the  horrible  stillness  of  the 
accursed  night  which  has  separated 
us  forever. 

"  Poor  dear  Marco,  we  loved  thee 
well,  and  we  will  cherish  an  inef- 
ffiLceable  remembrance  of  thee,  a  ben- 
ediction always  tender!  Funereal 
trees,  guard  the  secret  of  his  last 
sleep  beneath  your  shade.  Be  his 
winding-sheet,  ye  snows  of  winter 
and  wild  flowers  of  the  spring! 
Birds  that  circle  through  the  heav- 
ens above  our  heads,  winged  voya- 
gers more  fortunate  than  we,  you  are 
the  sole  witnesses  that  we  can  in- 
voke! Nature,  indifferent  to  our 
tears,  will  at  least  reopen  her  mater- 
nal bosom  to  that  which  was  a  body, 
and  will  carry  back  to  God,  principle 
of  life,  that  which  was  a  soul.  Spir- 
its  of  the  earth,  mysterious  essences, 
breaths  and  perfumes,  indefinable 
forces,  receive  the  particles  of  gen- 
erous vitality  left  here  by  this  boy 
whom  the  ferocity  of  men  has  im- 
molated ;  and  if  some  unhappy  exile 
like  us  should  come  by  chance  to 
tread  upon  his  tomb,  whisper  to 
him  softly,  'Here  reposes  Pierre 
Avenel,  called  Marco,  murdered  at 
eighteen  years  of  age,  far  from  his 
country,   but    consecrated    and   be- 
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dewed  by  the  tears  of  his  adopted 
famHy;  " 

Imp^ria  set  us  the  example,  and  we 
all  kissed  the  earth  on  the  spot  that 
hid  the  poor  boy's  forehead.  We 
found  the  prince,  who  had  waited  for 
us  in  the  chapeL  He  was  sad,  and 
I  believe  that  he  spoke  sincerely  to 
us,  this  time. 

"  My  friends,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
agonized  by  this  double  murder,  and, 
accomplished  under  such  conditions, 
I  regard  it  as  a  crime.  You  will 
carry  away  a  sorry  opinion  of  us ; 
but  take  everything  into  considera- 
tion. I  wished  to  introduce  some 
civilization  into  this  savage  country. 
I  believed  that  it  was  possible  to 
make  the  idea  of  progress  enter  these 
heroic  but  hard  and  narrow  minds. 
I  have  failed.  Shall  I  retaliate  ?  I 
do  not  know.  Perhaps  I  shall  bear 
away  the  palm  at  the  moment  when 
the  Mussulman's  ball  shall  lay  me 
on  the  earth.  Perhaps  you  will  see 
me  again  in  France,  surfeited  with 
perils  and  deceptions,  consoling  my- 
self in  the  focus  of  art  and  letters. 
"Whatever  be  the  future,  preserve  a 
little  regard  for  me.  I  do  not  regret 
having  associated  you  with  a  gener- 
ous attempt  Let  Eachel  be  here 
or  elsewhere,  the  actress  who  has 
charmed  me  must  retain,  in  all 
security  of  conscience,  the  homage 
of  my  satisfaction  and  my  gratitude. 
It  is  necessary  that  I  now  deprive 
myself  of  elevated  pleasures,  and  I 
realize  that  my  residence  must  have 
become  odious  to  you.  Do  not  wait 
until  it  is  impossible,  for,  as  you  see, 
I  am  not  always  as  absolute  a  mas- 
ter as  I  seem.  I  will  give  orders 
that  to-morrow,  at  daybreak,  your 


departure  may  be  effected,  without 
noise  and  without  hindrance.  I  will 
give  you  as  safe  an  escort  as  possible, 
but  be  armed  at  all  events.  I  cannot 
accompany  you  ;  my  presence  would 
be  an  additional  cause  of  irritation 
against  you.  I  know  that  you  aie 
brave,  terrible  even,  for  you  have 
dealt  hard  measure  to  some  of  my 
men,  who  thought  themselves  invin- 
cibla  They  are  not  to  be  feared  al 
present,  but  they  have  relatives  out- 
side, and  the  vendetta  is  as  formidable 
in  our  mountains  as  in  those  of  Cor- 
sica. Be  prudent,  and  if  you  hear, 
in  your  journey,  some  insult  or  some 
threat,  do  as  I  do  often,  have  the 
appearance  of  not  heliring  it." 

He  next  inquired  where  we  in- 
tended to  go ;  we  had  been  undecided, 
but  our  resolution  was  taken  on  the 
instant  to  return  to  Italy.  We  had 
a  horror  of  the  East,  and,  in  this  first 
moment  of  consternation  and  anger,  it 
seemed  to  us  as  if  we  should  always 
have  to  tremble  for  each  other  there. 

"If  you  return  to  Gravosa,"  said 
the  prince,  "  my  little  viUa  is  still  at 
your  disposal  for  whatever  time  you 
wish.  Do  not  carry  off  the  properties 
and  costumes,  which  might  embarrass 
and  impede  your  progress  on  the 
mountain;  I  will  send  them  after 
you  to-morrow." 

We  packed  our  effects  the  same 
evening,  and  at  daybreak  on  the 
morrow  we  presented  ourselves  at 
the  drawbridge.  The  mules,  the 
horses,  and  the  men  for  our  escort 
were  ready  on  the  other  side  of  the 
moat;  but,  by  a  delay  that  seemed 
voluntary,  they  made  us  wait  a  long 
time  for  the  bridge.  At  last  we  left 
the  valley,  without  seeing  any  one. 
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and  enteied  the  defile  which  pene- 
trated far  into  the  mountain  We 
were  not  without  apprehension ;  if 
we  had  enemies,  they  would  await  us 
there.  Our  guides,  to  the  number  of 
four,  rode  unconcernedly  before  us ; 
their  horses  went  more  swiftly  than 
our  mules,  and  when  they  were  in 
advance  they  did  not  turn  back  to 
see  if  we  could  follow  them;  they 
contiuued  to  increase  the  distance 
between  themselves  and  us.  If  we 
had  been  attacked,  they  probably 
would  not  have  returned. 

Still,  we  were  not  uneasy.  We 
saw  no  hostile  face,  and  at  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  had 
passed  over  two  thirds  of  the  road, 
and  were  near  enough  to  the  plain  to 
think  ourselves  out  of  danger.  We 
did  not  know  that  the  danger  lay 
precisely  at  the  boundary  of  the 
prince's  states. 

It  was  much  warmer  than  on  our 
first  passage  through  these  mountains, 
and  our  animals  threatened  to  refuse 
service.  Our  escort  paused  at  last, 
on  seeing  us'  obliged  to  halt,  and  one 
of  the  horsemen  gave  us  to  under- 
stand, by  signs,  that,  if  we  wished 
to  drink  and  to  water-  the  animals, 
there  was  a  stream  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. 

We  were  not  thirsty  ;  we  had  sup-» 
plied  ourselves  with  vials;  but  the 
beasts,  and  above  all  the  one  which 
bore  our  little  fortune  and  our  most 
valuable  efiFects,  turned  obstinately 
in  the  direction  of  the  indicated  spot. 
We  were  obliged  to  go  with  them. 
When  we  saw  to  what  a  precipice 
they  led  us,  we  alighted,  and  loosened 
their  bridles.  Our  guides  had  done 
the  same  with  their  horses ;  only  one 


followed  them,  leaping  from  rock  to 
rock,  to  prevent  them  from  remain- 
ing too  long  in  the  water.  Moran- 
bois  held  back  the  mule,  which  could 
not  have  reascended  with  her  bur- 
den, but  before  he  had  relieved  her  of 
the  cash-box,  that  is  to  say  the  sad- 
dle-bag that  contained  our  funds,  she 
escaped  from  his  hands,  and  darted 
into  the  ravine. 

Moranbois,  fearing  lest  she  should 
lose  our  riches,  intrepidly  followed 
her.  We  knew  his  strength  and  dex- 
terity, and  the  place  was  passable, 
since  another  man  ventured  there. 
Still,  we  were  anxious,  and  it  was  not 
without  uneasiness  that  we  saw  him 
sink  down  and  disappear  under  the 
bushes  that  overhung  the  slope. 
After  a  moment,  unable  to  remain 
there,  I  followed  him,  without  inform- 
ing the  others  of  my  intention. 

The  abyss  was  still  deeper  than  it 
had  appeared;  half-way  down  the 
descent  became  less  difficult,  and  I 
began  to  see  the  bottom,  when  a  man 
of  repulsively  dirty  aspect,  armed 
with  a  gun  directed  toward  me,  rushed 
out  from  behind  a  rock,  and  said  to 
me  in  bad  French :  "  You  not  stir, 
not  fear,  not  cry,  —  or  death.  You 
go  on,  you  see  ! " 

He  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  led 
me  two  steps  farther.  Then  I  saw, 
in  a  perpendicular,  funnel-shaped 
gorge,  Moranbois,  the  fearless,  invin- 
cible Moranbois,  thrown  down  by  six 
men  who  gagged  and  pinioned  him. 
A  score  of  others  around  them,  armed 
with  guns,  pistols,  and  knives,  ren- 
dered all  hope  of  assistance  impos- 
sible. The  guide  and  the  other  ani- 
mals had  disappeared  Only  the 
mule  that  Moranbois  had  followed 
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was   in  the  hands  of  these  robbers, 
who  were  beginning  to  unload  her. 

I  perceived  it  all,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  with  desperate  clearness. 
I  could  not  fire  upon  the  bandits 
without  a  risk  of  hitting  the  prisoner. 
I  quickly  realized  that  I  must  remain 
silent. 

"  Not  harm,"  continued  the  fright- 
ful knave  who  held  my  arm ;  !'  ran- 
som, ransom,  that  is  all !  ** 

"Yea,  yes,"  cried  I,  with  aU  my 
might,  "  ransom,  ransom ! " 

And  the  interpreter  shouted  also, 
probably  repeating  the  same  word  to 
liis  companions  in  their  language. 

All  their  arms  were  raised  directly 
in  token  of  assent,  and  my  interlocu- 
tor continued, "  You  leave  everything 
up  there,  the  beasts  and  the  boxes, 
the  weapons,  the  pocket-money,  and 
the  jewels.     No  harm  to  you  I " 

"But  he!"  I  cried,  pointing  to 
Moranbois ;  "  I  demand  him,  or  we 
will  kiU  you  all  I " 

"  Have  him  safe  and  sound,  make 
haste  or  him  dead.  TeU  up  there 
and  hurry !  find  him  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain." 

I  went  up  again  like  a  hurricane. 
Bellamare  and  L^on  had  heard 
strange  voices;  they  came  to  meet 
me. 

"  Let  us  go  back,"  I  said  to  them, 
breathless  ;  "  help  me,  let  us  return ! " 

In  three  words  aU  was  explained, 
and  there  was  not  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation. Defence  was  impossible ;  the 
three  guides  who  were  left  us  had 
disappeared.  Doubtless,  not  dariiig 
to  avenge  themselves,  they  had  con- 
ducted and  delivered  us  to  the  bri- 
gando  of  the  frontier. 

We  left  everything,  even  our  trav- 


elling-cloaks and  weapons.  We 
threw  them  aU  upon  the  ground, 
with  a  feverish,  delirious  haste.  We 
had  but  one  thought,  to  fly  with  aU 
speed  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  recover  our  friend.  Perhaps 
they  deceived  us.  They  murdered 
him  perhaps,  while  we  were  lea\ing 
all  to  save  him.  Perhaps  they  would 
assassinate  us  also,  when  they  saw 
us  alone  and  disarmed.  No  matter; 
one  chance  of  safety  for  Moranbois 
and  a  hundred  against  us,  we  must 
not  hesitate. 

The  bandit  who  had  followed  me 
was  perched  there  on  a  rock,  the 
loaded  gun  in  his  hands.  We  paid 
no  attention  to  him.  When  he  was 
convinced  that  we  were  carrying 
nothing  away,  and  that  we  showed  a 
lofty  conscientiousness  about  it,  he 
deigned  to  cry,  "Thanks,  Excellen- 
cies," with  an  air  of  derisive  courtesy 
that  made  us  depart  with  a  nervous 
laugh. 

"  For  him,  for  him  ! "  cried  Imp^- 
ria,  extending  to  the  brigand  her  dia- 
mond bracelet  which  she  was  inad- 
vertently about  to  carry  off  on  her 
arm.  "  This  for  you  I  Save  our 
friend ! " 

The  knave  leaped  like  a  cat,  took 
the  bracelet,  and  wished  to  kiss  the 
hand  that  held  it  out  to  him. 

"  Save  him  !  save  him  I "  repeated 
Imp^ria,  recoiling. 

"  Eun,"  replied  he,  "  run ! " 

And  he  disappeared. 

He  flew  like  a  bird,  and  we  had 
a  long  circuit  to  maka  At  last  we 
arrived,  desperate,  at  the  spot  des- 
ignated. Moranbois  was  there, 
stretched  across  the  pathway,  still 
gagged,  imconscious,  with    fettered 
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hands.     We  hastened  to  unbind  him 
and  examine  him.     They  had  kept 
their   word  to  ns;    they  had   done 
him  no  injury,  but  the  efforts  that  he 
had   made  to  free  himself  had   ex- 
hausted him.     It  waa  more  than  an 
hour  before  he  regained  consciousness. 
We  had  carried  him  as  far  as  the 
plain,  for  we  had  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance thirty  brigands  swooping  down 
uport  our  spoils,  and  we  feared  lest 
they  might  take  a  fancy  to  deprive 
us   of  our  clothes,  perhaps   outrage 
the    women.     Evidently  they  were 
cowards,   since  they  had  employed 
this  ruse  ;  but  we  were  ho  longer  for- 
midable, thanks  to  the  care  that  they 
had  taken  to  make  us  abandon  our 
arms. 

When  we  found  ourselves  in  sight 
of  some  miserable  dwellings,  our  first 
thought  was  to  hasten  to  them  ;  then 
we  feared  lest  they  might  belong  to 
accomplices  of  a  band  who  plundered 
travellers  at  so  short  a  distance  ;  so 
we  rushed  into  a  clump  of  box  and 
lentisk-trees.     We   could  carry  Mo- 
lanboisno  longer;  we  could  no  lon- 
ger support  the  women.     We  all  let 
ourselves    drop    upon    the    ground. 
Moranbois  recovered,  and,  after  rest- 
ing for  an  hour,  during  whiph  time 
we  had  not  exchanged  a  word,  in  the 
fear  of  drawing  new  enemies  upon 
•us,  we  resumed  our  journey  through 
a  dry  plain  strewn  with  stones.     We 
wished  to  gain  a  little  grove,  that  we 
perceived   before   us,   on   the    right 
side  of  the  road;  when  we  arrived 
there  it  was  night. 

"We  must  stop  here  or  die,"  said 
Bellamare.  '*  To-morrow  at  daylight 
we  shall  know  where  we  are,  and 
we  will  consider.     Come,  my  friends. 


let  us  thank  God  I  We  are  hia 
spoiled  children ;  we  have  saved  Mo- 
ranbois ! " 

These  words,  spoken  with  a  sub- 
lime earnestness  and  gayety,  thrilled 
all  the  fibres  of  our  hearts.  We 
threw  ourselves  into  each  other's 
arms,  crying,  "  Yes  I  yes  !  we  are 
happy,  and  God  is  good ! " 

The  Hercules  burst  into  tears ;  it 
was  probably  the  first  time  in  his 
life. 

The  night  was  cold,  and  appeared 
long  to  us.  We  had  now  no  cloaks 
to  protect  us,  and  nothing  to  eat  or 
drink,  after  a  day  of  terrible  emotion 
and  fatigue ;  but  none  ol  us  thought 
of  complaining,  and  none  of  us  even 
consented  to  inform  the  others  of  his 
discomfort  and  suifering.  The  women 
were  as  stoical  as  we.  The  scdglio 
maledetto  had  case-hardened  us,  as 
Moranbois  said,  and  we  could  endure 
a  hard  day  and  a  worse  night. 

At  daybreak  we  discovered  where 
we  were.  The  road  which  wound 
through  the  plain  was  really  the  way 
to  Eagusa ;  we  had  only  the  Dalma- 
tian Mountain  to  cross,  and  we  took 
up  our  march  again,  still  fasting.  We 
encountered  dwelling  -  houses  once 
more ;  we  had  not  a  sou  to  pay  for 
any  breakfast  whatever.  We  rum- 
maged ourselves;  we  shook  ourselves ; 
some  sleeve-buttons,  overlooked  in 
the  stripping  effected  for  the  ransom, 
some  handkerchiefs,  an  ear  -  ring,  — 
these  would  pay  our  way  until  Ea- 
gusa, and  we  found  ourselves  still 
rich  for  a  day.  After  that,  it  would 
be  death  or  beggary,  a  new  phase  of 
this  adventurous  life  which  seemed 
to  wish  to  spare  us  no  evil  fortune. 

We  saw  before  us  a  little  farm, 
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that  had  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  Norman  oak-grove. 

"  Let  us  knock  there,"  said  Bella- 
mare,  "  but  it  will  not  do  to  frighten 
the  people,  and  we  have  a  pitiful  as- 
pect. —  Ladies,  a  little  toilet,  if  you 
please ;  restore  some  shape  to  your 
little  battered  hats ;  fasten  up  with 
pins,  if  you  have  pins,  your  torn 
skirts.  Gentlemen,  retie  your  cra- 
vats. And  you,  Lawrence,  draw  up 
that  bit  of  strap  which  makes  you  a 
tail  The  idiots  of  the  country  are 
capable  of  taking  you  for  a  Nyam- 
Nyarar 

I  felt  for  the  bit  of  strap  and  drew 
it  up ;  it  was  the  remainder  of  the 
narrow  belt  which  I  always  wore 
under  my  waistcoat,  and  which  con- 
tained my  bank-notes.  Not  having 
been  able  to  unbuckle  it  quickly 
enough,  I  had  grasped  it  impatiently, 
and,  as  it  was  much  ivorn,  it  had 
broken.  I  had  thrown  upon  the 
heap  of  our  choicest  spoils  what 
remained  in  my  hand,  thinking  to 
sacrifice  thus  conscientiously  my  last 
resource. 

What  was  my  surprise  when,  on 
looking  at  the  portion  that  still  hung 
at  my  side,  I  saw  that  it  yet  contained 
my  five  thousand  francs  very  nearly 
intact ! 

*'  Miracle  ! "  I  cried ;  "  my  friends, 
fortune  smiles  upon  us,  and  the  star 
of  Bohemians  protects  us  !  Here  are 
the  means  for  returning  to  France, 
without  asking  alms.  Let  us  break- 
fast plentifully,  if  we  can.  I  have 
something  with  which  to  replace 
the  sleeve-buttons  and  handkerchiefs 
which  will  pay  our  bill,  for  my  paper 
money  wiU  not  pass  in  this  desert" 

We  made  an  excellent  rural  repast 


at  the  house  of  some  veiy  hospitabli 
people,  who  talked  with  us  by  signs, 
and  who  were  so  pleased  with  us 
that  they  made  lis  go  a  good  part  of 
our  journey  in  a  sort  of  antique  char- 
iot with  solid  wheels  that  groaned 
infernally.  Our  little  gifts  had  proved 
a  great  success. 

We  arrived  at  Eagusa  in  not  quite 
as  fine  condition  as  we  had  left  it 
Our  first  care  was  to  hasten  to  the 
French  consulate,  where  I  changed 
one  of  my  bank-notes,  and  we  related 
our  sad  adventure.  We  were  told 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  recovering 
our  fortune ;  we  were  lucky  to  have 
preserved  our  lives. 

It  must  be  that  the  hj&iduquts —  that 
is  the  name  they  gave  these  brigands 
—  were  very  numerous  at  that  time, 
and  that  their  bands  were  afraid  of 
each  other,  since  they  had  not  taken 
time  to  strip  us  of  our  clothes  and 
even  of  our  shirts.  Doubtless  they 
had  refrained  from  murdering  us,  in 
order  not  to  attract  the  other  birds  of 
prey  by  the  noise  of  a  combat ;  they 
had  contented  themselves  with  our 
wholesale  plunder,  rather  than  share 
with  new-comers  the  lesser  spoils. 

Lambesq,  who  was  suspicious, 
thought  that  the  prince  was  a  party 
to  this  transaction,  so  as  to  reimburse 
himself;  but  none  of  us  would  enter- 
tain this  fancy.  The  prince  had  been 
wrong  in  only  one  respect,  apparent- 
ly ;  this  was  not  having  furnished  us 
with  a  suflSciently  numerous  and  re- 
liable escort ;  but  had  he  not  warned 
us  that  he  could  do  no  better  ?  And 
then  were  we  certain  of  having  been 
betrayed  by  our  guides  ?  Seeing  the 
brigands  in  force,  and  not  wishing  to 
lose  their  lives  for  us,  three  of  them 
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had  fleA  The  fourth,  the  one  who 
had  been  captured  with  Moranbois, 
unable  to  hope  for  a  ransom  for  him- 
self, must  have  been  killed. 

The  chancellor  of  the  consulate 
told  us  that  our  robbers  were  certain- 
ly strangers  to  the  country.  The  na- 
tives kill  for  revenge,  and  plunder 
the  dead  only  in  time  of  war.  They 
do  not  know  the  Italian  custom  of 
ransom.  I  remembered  that  the 
knave  with  whom  I  had  been  forced 
to  compromise  had  a  face  and  accent 
entirely  different  from  the  people  of 
the  country. 

All  conjectures  were,  however,  very 
useless;  we  were  ruined,  irretriev- 
ably. We  arranged  for  our  depart- 
ure the  next  day.  We  did  not 
wish  to  make  capital  of  our  mishap 
by  beating  the  big  drum,  that  we 
might  make  money  in  the  country ; 
we  were,  besides,  too  much  fatigued 
to  set  at  work  again.  The  next  day 
we  received  our  costumes  and  prop- 
erties that  the  prince  had  sent  us, 
without  suspecting  our  misfortunes. 
Doubtless,  had  he  known  them,  he 
would  have  offered  us  some  recom- 
pense; and  perhaps  we  might  have 
accepted  it,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
memory  of  our  poor  Marco,  which 
now  stood  between  us  and  his  mu- 
nificence. We  could  not  even  write 
to  him  what  had  happened  to  us.  If 
he  treated  our  guides  with  severity, 
a  rebellion  might  break  out  against 
him.  There  were  victims  enough  al- 
ready. We  had  only  one  desire,  to 
leave,  as  soon  as  possible,  this  coun- 
try, which  had  proved  so  disastrous 
to  us. 

We  bought  some  clothes  and  en- 
gaged our  passage  on  the  Austrian 


Lloyd  steamer  for  Trieste.  While 
dining  at  the  only  hotel  of  the  town, 
and  talking  of  our  last  adventure^ 
Moranbois  told  us  that  it  cost  us 
dearer  than  it  was  worth. 

*'  Hush,"  said  Bellamare,  "  nothing 
is  worth  so  much  as  a  brave  man, 
and  nothing  is  better  for  the  health 
than  a  brisk  movement  1  See,  my 
well-beloved  strollers,  are  we  not 
happier  since  that  time  than  we  were 
on  leaving  that  fortress  of  misfortune  ? 
We  took  away  a  fortune  that  truly 
was  too  bitter  for  us  !  We  had  occa- 
sion to  detest  the  savages  who  had 
given  it  to  us,  at  the  cost  of  one  of 
our  dearest  heads.  Every  enjoyment 
that  this  money  might  have  procured 
us  would  have  oppressed  our  hearts 
like  a  remorse,  and  we  could  never 
have  amused  ourselves  without  see- 
ing the  pale  face  of  Marco  in  the 
midst  of  us.  Now,  this  face  will 
smile  upon  us,  for,  if  the  brave  boy 
could  return,  he  would  say  to  us, 
'Weep  no  more;  what  you  could 
not  do  to  save  me,  you  have  done  for 
another,  and,  this  time,  you  have  suc- 
ceeded.' Come,  Moranbois,  be  no 
longer  sad.  Is  it  because,  for  the 
first  time  in  your  life,  you  have  been 
thrown,  my  Hercules  ?  Had  you  ex- 
pected to  knock  down  thirty  men, 
single-handed  ?  Is  it  as  cashier  that 
you  sigh  ?  What  is  there  so  out  of 
order  in  our  finances  ?  When  we  left 
here,  five  weeks  since,  we  had  no  - 
great  amount ;  we  felt  very  proud  of 
earning  so  much  in  so  short  a  time 
it  was  not  natural,  it  could  not  last ; 
but  here  we  are,  still  upon  our  feet, 
since  we  have  our  implements  of 
labor,  our  properties,  and  our  cos- 
tumes.    One  of  us  finds  his  old  float- 
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ing  capital  again,  by  a  miracle.  We 
are  going  to  rest  ourselves  at  sea,  to 
salute  the  scoglio  maledetto  in  pass- 
ing, and  laugh  in  its  face;  after 
which  we  will  perform,  and  we  shall 
all  have  talents  of  the  first  order; 
you  will  see!  Purpurin  himself 
shall  recite  verses  correctly.  What 
would  you  have !  We  have  suffered 
much  together,  and  the  hours  of  de- 
votion have  ennobled  us.  We  have 
earned  something  more  than  wealth, 
we  have  become  better.  We  love 
each  other  more  ;  we  shall  still  quar- 
rel at  rehearsals,  perhaps,  but  we  feel 
sure  in  advance  that  we  shall  pardon 
each  other  everything,  and  that  we 
can  disagree  without  ceasing  to  love 
each  other.  Come !  Since  the  de- 
parture from  Saint  Clement,  all  is 
for  the  best,  and  I  drink  to  the  health 
of  the  brigands  I " 

The  word  of  Bellamare  had  a  sov- 
ereign influence  over  our  minds,  and 
I  know  of  no  discouragement  from 
which  it  would  not  have  lifted  us. 
We  were,  like  all  actors,  very  mock- 
ing and  facetious  with  each  other ; 
but  he,  the  most  mocking  and  face- 
tious of  all,  had  so  ardent  a  convic- 
tion on  serious  occasions,  that  he 
rendered  us  enthusiastic  as  himself. 

So  we  had  not  a  regret  for  our  van- 
ished fortune,  and  Moranbois  had  to 
follow  tlie  example  of  the  others. 

During  our  passage  vie  all  had  the 
expectation  of  seeing  the  pwglio  male' 
dctto  again.  We  should  certainly 
have  recognized  it  among  a  thousand ; 
but  we  did  not  pass  it,  or  we  passed 
it  in  the  night.  In  vain  we  ques- 
tioned the  crew  and  the  passengers ; 
they  could  not  inform  us,  since  we 
had  christened  the  island  at  random. 


and  none  of  us  were  sufficiently 
versed  in  geography  to  set  competent 
people  on  the  track.  Two  or  tliree 
times,  we  fancied  that  it  appeared  to 
us  in  the  evening  mist :  it  w^as  a 
dream.  Where  we  thought  -we  saw 
familiar  outlines  there  was  nothing. 

"  Let  us  preserve  this  rock  in  our 
imagination,"  said  Ldon,  "  There  it 
will  be  still  more  terrible  and  beauti- 
ful than  the  real  vision  would  repre- 
sent it  to  us." 

"More  beautiful?"  cried  E^ne; 
"you  found  it  beautiful,  did  you? 
Poets  are  mad  enough!" 

"No,"  replied  L6on,  "poets  are 
wise ;  they  are,  in  fact,  the  only  wise 
ones  who  exist.  When  others  are 
disturbed  and  frightened,  they  dream 
and  contemplate ;  even  while  suflTer- 
ing,  they  see;  they  have  the  enjoy- 
ment of  regarding  and  appreciating 
until  their  last  hour.  Yes,  my 
friends,  it  was  a  splendid  place, 
and  I  have  never  imderstood  the  fas- 
cination of  the  sea  so  perfectly  as 
during  tha,t  week  of  anguish,  Avhen 
we  were  face  to  face  and  side  by  side 
with  it,  always  threatened  and  in- 
sulted by  its  blind  wrath,  always 
protected  by  that  rock  which  it  has 
assailed  for  incalculable  ages,  with- 
out being  able  to  devour  it.  We 
were,  nevertheless,  in  the  very  bow- 
els of  the  monster;  and  I  often 
thought,  at  that  time,  of  the  legend 
of  Jonah  in  the  whale.  Doubtle^ 
the  Prophet  was  cast  like  us  upon  a 
rock.  In  his  day  they  related  every- 
thing in  metaphor,  and  perhaps  his 
refuge  had  the  fanteistic  form  of  the 
Scriptural  leviathan;  perhaps,  like 
us,  he  might  have  hollowed  out  a 
grotto  to  shelter  himself,  during  his 
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4hree  days  and  three  nights  of  ship- 


n 


"Your  explanation  is  ingenious/' 
said  £ellamare ;  "  but  relate  to  lis, 
then^  your  impressions  of  seven  days 
and  seven  nights  in  the  bowels  of 
the  rock,  for,  as  for  me,  I  confess  to 
not  having  had  the  wisdom  to  ad- 
mire anything  except  our  persistency 
in  not  wishing  to  die  there." 

"To  relate  contemplations,  inter- 
rupted every  moment  by  the  suffer- 
ing of  others,  is  impossible,"  re- 
sponded L^on.  "You 'did  not  wish 
to  die,  and  each  of  you  was  providen- 
tially sustained  by  some  instinct  or 
by  some  ruling  thought  S^gine 
desired  to  gain  her  safety  in  order  to 
fast  no  longer ;  Lucinde  felt  that  she 
was  still  too  handsome  to  throw  up 
the  game ;  Anna  —  " 

"  Ah !  as  for  me,"  said  Anna,  "  I 
was  sustained  by  nothing.  I  was 
resigned  to  dying." 

"  No !  since  you  cried  with  fear  at 
the  approach  of  death." 

*'I  cried  without  knowing  why; 
however,  when  I  calmed  myself,  it 
was  with  the  thought  of  seeing  once 
more,  in  another  world,  the  two 
poor  little  children  that  I  have  lost. 
But  let  us  speak  of  the  others,  if  it 
makes  no  difference  to  you ! " 

"For  my  part,"  said  Bellamare, 
*I  thought  of  you  all,  and  never 
have  I  appreciated  you  all  so  well. 
My  friendship  for  you  mingled  with 
my  artistic  sentimiBut,  and  I  kept 
repeating,  often  involuntarily,  this 
reflection,  which  would  not  leave  my 
head,  'What  a  pity  that  there  is 
not  an  enlightened  public  there,  to 
see  how  fine  and  dramatic  they  are  !' 
Seriously,  I  mechanically  noted  all 


the  effects.  1  studied  the  ra^s,  the 
posSs,  the  groups,  the  aberrations, 
the  accent,  the  color,  and  the  form  of 
all  these  scenes  of  despair,  heroism, 
and  madness." 

"  And  I,"  said  Imp^ria,  "  I  heard, 
continually,  a  mysterious  music  in 
the  wind  and  in  the  waves.  In  pro- 
portion als  I  became  weaker,  this 
music  assumed  more  connection  and 
intensity.  A  time  came,  it  was  dur- 
ing the  last  days,  when  I  could  no- 
tice admirable  measures  and  sublime 
harmonies." 

"As  for  me,"  said  Lambesq,  "I 
was  irritated  at  the  dry  noise  made 
by  the  stones  heaped  up  by  our  la- 
bors in  the  beginning;  when  the 
wind  scattered  them,  it  was  like  the 
derisive  plaudits  of  a  dissatisfied  au- 
dience, and  I  was  furious  with  the 
head  of  the  'claque,'  who  let  our 
success  go  adrift." 

"You  see  plainly,"  replied  L^n, 
"  that  you  were  all  bound  to  life  by 
the  force  of  habit  or  the  obstinacy  of 
your  specialty.  So  it  is  not  aston- 
ishing that,  until  the  moment  when 
I  saw  the  tartan  sailing  toward  us, 
and  the  form  of  Moranbois  standing 
upon  the  deck,  I  should  have  been 
preoccupied  and  sustained  by  the 
wish  to  admire  and  to  describe.  That 
archipelago  where  we  were  impris- 
oned; those  bare  and  jagged  rocks, 
which  at  their  base  took  all  the 
green  reflections  of  the  sea,  and  at 
their  summit  aU  the  ethereal  hues  of 
heaven;  those  irregular,  forbidding, 
cruel  forms  of  desert  islands  that  we 
could  not  reach,  and  that  seemed  to 
summon  us  like  instruments  of  tor- 
ture, that  they  might  grind  and  tear 
us  under  their  sharp  teeth ;  —  all  this 
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wa3  80  grand  and  so  threatening,  that 
I  felt  eager  to  measure  myself  by 
poetry  with  these  terrible  things. 
The  more  I  realized  our  abandon- 
ment and  powerlessness,  the  more  I 
thirsted  to  crush  by  the  genius  of  in- 
spiration those  gloomy  giants  of  stone 
and  that  insatiable  fury  of 'the  waves. 
I  was  indifferent  to  death,  since  I 
had  had  time  to  compose  a  master- 
piece and  inscribe  it  on  the  rock." 

''  And  this  masterpiece  ? "  cried  I. 
*'  You  composed  it  ?  you  will  repeat 
ittousi" 

"Alas I"  responded  lAon,  "I  be- 
lieved I  did  so!  Not  having  strength 
to  cut  the  rock  with  a  knife,  I  wrote  it 
inmyalbuHL  I  guarded  it  sacredly  in 
my  breast,  during  the  days  of  stupe- 
faction which  succeeded  our  deliver- 
ance. I  endeavored  to  read  it  again 
in  secret;  I  did  not  understand  it; 
and  I  persuaded  myself  that  it  was 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  phys- 
ical weakness  to  which  I  was  reduced. 
When  I  felt  restored  and  strength- 
ened, at  the  house  of  Prince  K16- 
menti,  I  discovered,  with  horror,  that 
my  verses  were  not  verses.  There 
was  neither  rhyme  nor  metre;  the 
idea,  even,  had  no  sense.  It  was  the 
product  of  a  complete  mental  aliena- 
tion. I  consoled  myself  by  the  re- 
flection that  this  madness  of  rhyming 
even  in  agony  had,  at  least,  rendered 
me  insensible  to  suffering  and  supe- 
rior to  despair." 

"  My  children,"  said  Bellamare,  "  if 
we  do  not  discover  our  rock  in  this 
passage  it  is  probable  that  we  shall 
never  have  either  the  time  or  the 
opportunity  to  find  it.  Does  it  not 
seem  incredible  to  you  that  within 
two  days*  distance  of  Italy,  in  the 


midst  of  civilized  Europe,  upon  i 
narrow  sea,  continually  frequented, 
explored  in  every  portion,  we  harg 
been  lost  upon  an  unknown  islaDd, 
as  if  we  had  been  in  quest  of  some 
new  land,  on  a  voyage  of  exploraticn 
toward  the  Poles  ?  This  adventure  is 
so  improbable  that  we  shall  never 
dare  relate  it  They  will  not  belies 
us  when  we  say  that  the  captain  and 
the  two  sailors  died,  unable  to  tell 
the  name  of  the  rock,  not  knowing 
it,  probably,  and  that  those  who 
brought  us  away  from  it,  and  who 
must  have  informed  us,  did  not  find 
one  of  us  capable  of  understanding 
and  remembering  it  I  confess  thai; 
for  my  own  part.,  I  was  completely 
idiotic.  I  still  acted  mechanically. 
I  cared  for  you  all,  and  Imp^ria  as- 
sisted ma  L^on  and  our  poor  Mar- 
co also  busied  themselves  with  the 
sick ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  say  how  many  times  we  took 
to  reach  Sagusa,  and  I  certainly 
passed  two  days  tfiere  before  know- 
ing in  what  country  we  were,  and 
without  thinking  to  inquire." 

"I  will  confess  the  same  thing," 
said  Imp^ria;  ''and  L6on  was  still 
longer  so,  I  wager." 

"Do  you  know,"  replied  L&ni, 
"that  we  have,  perhaps,  dreamed 
this  shipwreck  ?  Who  can  swear 
that  what  he  sees  and  hears  is  real?" 

"I  have  heard," said  Bellamare,  "of 
a  metaphysical  or  religious  belief  of 
the  ancient  East,  which  held  that 
nothing  exists  but  God.  Our  pas- 
sage on  the  earth,  our  emotions,  our 
passions,  our  griefs,  and  our  joys,  all 
this  was  only  vision,  effervescence  of 
some  intellectual  chaos ;  latent  world 
which  aspired  to  be,  but  which  fell 
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Dack  incessantly  into  nothingness,  to 
jose  itself  in  the  sole  reality^  which 
A  God." 

''I  understand  nothing  of  all  that/' 
said  Beginei  "  but  I  assure  you  that 
E  did  not  dream  the  hunger  and 
tliirst  on  the  accursed  rock.  Every 
time  that  I  think  of  it,  I  have  almost 
&  beU  ringing  in  my  stonuicL" 

We  arrived  at  Trieste,without  hav- 
ing perceived  the  rock.     On  inspect- 
ing geographical  charts,  we  thought, 
and  were  told  that  we  must  have 
been  stranded  on  the  scoglio  porno,  in 
the  middle  of  the  sea,  or  the  Lagos- 
tini,  nearer  to  Sagusa ;  but  we  must 
remain  in  perpetual  uncertainty,  more 
especially  as  some  learned  man  gave 
ns  another  explanation  that  better 
pleased    our    excited    imaginations. 
According    to   him,  our    shipwreck 
coinciding  with  the  shock  of  earth- 
quake which  was  felt  upon  the  coasts 
of  niyria,  the  undiscoverable  rock 
must,  at  that  moment,  have  issued 
spontaneously  from  the  sea,  and  then 
have  sunk  back  into  it      Thus,  we 
had  not  only  been  threatened  with 
dying  of  hunger  and  cold,  but  we 
might,  besides,  at  any  moment,  dis- 
appear below,  like  the  condemned 
demons  of  an  operatic  dSrumement 
On    leaving    Trieste,    where    we 
played  Les  Folies  Amoiireuses,  Quitte 
pour  la  Peur,  Les  Caprices  de  Mart- 
anrie,  Bataille  de  Dames,  we  strolled 
about  the  North  of  Italy,  enlisting  as 
coadjutors  a   French    troupe,  some 
members  of   which  were   passable. 
Those  who  were  good  for  nothing 
swelled  our  number,  and  we  could 
extend  our  repertory  and  undertake 
pieces  containing  many  characters,— 
Trente  Ans  ou  la  Vie  d!un  Jo^teur,  Le 


Comte  Hermann,  etc.  We  were  toler- 
ably successful,  and  the  public  ap* 
peared  very  well  satisfied  with  us. 
Nevertheless,  the  profession  lost 
much  of  its  charm  for  me.  The  new 
company  was  so  different  from  ours ! 
The  women  had  impossible  morals, 
the  men  intolerable  manners.  They 
were  genuine  strollers,  eaten  up  with 
vanity,  irritable,  coarse,  quarrelsome, 
indelicate,  drunken.  Each  of  them 
had  one  or  two  of  these  vices ;  some 
possessed  them  all  at  once.  They 
understood  nothing  of  our  mode  of 
life,  and  laughed  at  us  for  it.  I  had 
been  reared  among  peasants  rude 
enough;  but  they  were  people  of 
good  breeding  in  comparison  with 
these.  And  all  that  did  not  prevent 
them  from  knowing  how  to  wear  a 
costume,  moving  on  the  stage  with  a 
certain  elegance,  and  concealing  the 
hiccups  of  drunkenness  under  a  grave 
or  excited  air. 

In  the  greenroom  they  were  odious 
to  us.  R^gine,  alone,  kept  them  re- 
spectful by  her  cool  and  unrestrained 
derison.  Lambesq^  at  rehearsal, 
threw  the  properties  at  their  heads. 
Moranbois  restored  them  to  their 
places  by  main  forca  Bellamare 
pitied  them  for  having  fallen  so  low 
from  excessive  poverty  and  weari- 
ness of  their  deceptions.  He  strove 
to  raise  them  again  in  their  own  eyes, 
to  make  them  realize  that  the  mis- 
ery of  their  condition  arose  from  their 
idleness,  their  want  of  conscientious- 
ness in  performance  and  of  respect 
toward  the  audience.  They  heard 
him  with  astonishment,  sometimes 
with  a  little  emotion  ;  but  they  were 
incorrigible. 

It  became  evident  to  me  that  me- 
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diocrity  on  the  stage  inevitably  leads 
to  ruin'  those  who  have  not  an  excep- 
tional moral  worth,  and  I  asked  my- 
self if,  deprived  of  the  direction  of 
Bellamare  and  the  influence  of  Im- 
p^ria  and  lAon,  who  were,  them- 
selves, exceptional  characters,  I 
should  not  have  sunk  as  low  as 
these  unfortunate  actors.  The  per- 
sonal qualities  of  the  managers  of 
these  wandering  troupes  were  worst 
of  aU.  The  almost  continual  lack  of 
success  reduced  them  to  perpetual 
bankruptcy.  They  made  up  their 
mind  to  it,  with  a  shameful  philoso- 
phy, and  did  not  shrink  from  any 
breach  of  faith  to  regain  their  footing. 
They  inquired  by  what  miracle  Bel- 
lamare had  preserved  his  spotless 
name  and  his  honorable  connection. 
It  never  entered  their  minds  to  con- 
sider that  he  had  had  no  other  secret 
than  that  of  being  an  honest  man  to 
gain  on  aU  occasions  the  support  of 
honest  peopla 

It  was  long  before  we  separated 
ftx)m  this  heterogeneous  element; 
and  when  we  were  once  more  in 
France,  alone  by  ourselves,  we  expe- 
rienced a  great  relief.  We  replaced 
'Marco  by  a  pupil  from  the  Conser- 
vatory, who  could  not  secure  an  en- 
gagement in  Paris,  and  who  had  no 
talent  of  his  own,  since  he  confined 
himself  to  aping  B^gnier.  B^gine 
and  Lucinde  remained  with  us  as 
pensionnaires,  and  Lambesq  asked  to 
be  a  member  of  the  association.  We 
did  not  hesitate  to  admit  him.  He 
had,  certainly,  incorrigible  defects, 
an  immense  vanity,  a  puerile  cap- 
tiousness,  and  a  self-love  which  was 
extraordinary  from  its  openness ;  but 
he  had,  however,  gained  wisdom  from 


adversity,  and,  after  having  excited 
our  indignation  at  the  time  of  ^ 
shipwreck,  he   had    atoned   for  liis 
misconduct  at  Saint  Clement  and  on 
the  mountain.    He  had  reflected  od 
the    inconvenience    of    selfishne^ 
His  heart  was  not  entirely  cold ;  be 
was  attached  to  us.     He  went  so  &r 
as  to  make  proposals  of  marriage  to 
Anna,  who  had,  at  one  time,  wished 
to  be  his  wife,  but  whom   he  had 
deceived.     Since  then,  however,  she 
had  loved  several  others,  and  she 
refused,  while    thanking    him,  and 
promising  him  a  faithful  friendshipi 

In  connection  with  this  subject 
Anna,  who  had  a  habit  of  never 
alluding  to  the  past,  explained  her 
feelings  to  me  in  a  chance  tite^t&c 
I  desired  to  know  what  she  thougfat 
of  L^on,  and  if  the  stifled  regrets  of 
the  latter  had  any  substantial  foun* 
dation.  { 

"  I  do  not  like,*'  she  told  me,  "to 
look  back.  There  are  only  sorrows 
and  disappointments?  for  me  there. 
I  am  very  impressible,  and  I  should 
have  died  t^n  times,  if  I  had  not  a 
supreme  resource  in  my  character, 
which  is  to  forget ;  I  have  often  be- 
lieved myself  in  love,  but,  in  reality, 
I  have  loved  only  my  first  lover,  this 
madman  of  a  L^on,  who  might  have 
made  a  faithful  wife  of  me,  if  he  had 
not  been  excessively  jealous  and  sus- 
picious. H§  was  very  unjust  to  me ; 
he  believed  that  Lambesq  was  his 
rival  at  a  time  when  he  was  nothing 
of  the  sort ;  then  I  attached  myself 
to  Lambesq,  through  pique,  and  after 
that  to  others  through  ennm,  capricQ, 
or  despair.  Think  of  that,  Lawrence; 
one  sports  with  love,  when  one  can 
call  it  fancy;  but  there  are  fajxcies 
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w£  intrigae  that  are  gay,  and  there 
hare   those    that  are  tragic,  because 
iJxej  arise  from  fear  of  remembrance 
ixid    horror    of   loneliness.      Never 
Laugh  at  me,  then ;  you  do  not  know 
kibe  pain  you  give  me,  you  who  are 
better  than  the  others,  and  who,  not 
loving  me,  wotdd  not  feign  to  love 
me,   to    make  me  commit   another 
indiscretion  I      If    I^on    sometimes 
speaks  of  me  to  you,  tell  him  that 
my  absurd  and  broken  life  is   his 
^work     and    that    his    distrust    has 
rained  me.    Now,  it  is  too  late.     I 
have  only  to  forgive,  with  a  gentle- 
ness that  they  take  for  unconcern, 
and  which  will  doubtless  finish  by 
becoming  that." 

Our  life  b^an  again  to  be  what  it 
had  always  been  before  our  disasters, 
—  a  lively  journey  without  loss  or 
profits,  a  pellmell  of  feverish  occu- 
pation and  wasted  time,  a  whole  of 
kind  relations  interspersed  with  little 
quarrels    and  warm  reconciliations. 
This  life,  without  repose  and  without 
reflection,  gradually  converts  the  pro- 
vincial actor  into  a  being  who  may 
be  considered,  not  as  in  a  chronic 
state    of   drunkenness,  but    always 
half  inebriated.      The   theatre   and 
travelling  stimulate  like  spirits.    The 
soberest  among  us  were  often  the 
most  irritable. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  I 
received  a  letter  which  broke  oflf  my 
artistic  career,  and  decided  my  life. 
My  godmother,  a  good  woman  who 
sells  groceries  here,  wrote  to  me : 
**Come  quickly.  Your  father  ia 
dymgl" 

We  were  then  at  Strasburg.  I 
scarcely  took  time  to  embrace  my 
comrades,  and  departed.     J  found 


my  father  out  of  danger.  But  he 
had  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  in 
consequence  of  violent  emotion,  and 
my  godmother  related  what  had  hap* 
pened  to  me. 

No  one,  in  my  little  town,  had 
ever  suspected  the  profession  that  I 
had  embraced.  The  people  here  do 
not  travel  for  pleasure.  They  have 
no  afiairs  abroad,  being  all  descended 
from  five  or  six  families,  rooted  in 
the  soil  for  ages.  If  the  younger 
ones  sometimes  wish  to  go  to  Paris, 
that  is  alL  I  had  never  played  at 
Paris,  and  the  troupe  —  we  called 
ourselves  the  "Bellamare  Society" — 
had  never  had  occasion  to  approach 
my  province.  So  I  had  not  even 
taken  the  trouble  to  conceal  my 
name,  which  was  not  peculiar  enough 
to  attract  attention,  and  which  served 
very  well  in  my  line  of  characters. 

It  happened,  however^  that  a  com* 
mercial  traveller,  with  whom  I  had 
become  acquainted  in  his  passage 
through  Auvergne,  during  my  vaca- 
tion of  the  preceding  year,  arrived 
at  Turin  at  the  same  time  with  us, 
and  recognized  my  face  on  the  stage 
and  my  name  oil  the  poster.  He 
tried  to  see  me  at  the  cafS  where  I 
sometimes  went  after  the  perform- 
ance; but  I  did  not  go  there  that 
evening.  He  departed  the  next  day, 
and  I  lost  the  opportunity  to  request 
him  to  keep  it  secret,  in  case  he 
should  revisit  Arvers. 

He  passed  through  there  two 
months  later,  and  did  not  fail  to  in- 
quire about  me.  No  one  could  tell 
him  where  I  was  or  what  I  was  do- 
ing. Then,  either  fix)m  a  love  of 
talking  or  a  desire  to  reassure  my 
anxious  friends,  he  informed  them  of 
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the  trutk  He  had  seen  me,  with 
his  own  eyes,  upon  the  boards. 

At  first  the  news  caused  only  a 
stupefied  surprise,  and  then  came 
comments  and  questions.  They 
wished  to  know  if  I  earned  much 
money,  and  if  I  was  making  a  for- 
tune. To  make  a  fortune  is,  in 
Auvergne,  the  criterion  of  good  and 
evil.  A  profession  that  enriches  is 
always  honorable ;  a  profession  that 
does  not  enrich  is  always  disgrace- 
ful The  commercial  traveUer  did 
not  scruple  to  tell  them  that  I  was 
on  Uie  road  to  starvation,  and  that, 
since  I  liked  to  travel,  I  should 
have  done  better  to  go  about  selling 
wines. 

The  news  made  the  circuit  of  the 
little  town  directly,  and  even  reached 
my  father,  before  the  end  of  the  day. 
You  remember  that  he  applied  the 
terra  comedian*  to  leaders  of  bears 
and  swallowers  of  swords.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  de- 
noimced  as  liars  those  who  thus 
calumniated  me.  He  sought  out  the 
commercial  traveller,  at  this  very 
inn,  and  tried  to  understand  the 
matter.  Delighted  to  assume  a  little 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  an  alarmed 
father  and  an  astonished  population, 
our  good  man  rehabilitated  me  some- 
what by  saying  that  I  did  not  juggle 
with  little  balls,  and  that  I  did  not 
dance  the  tight-rope ;  but  he  declared 
that  my  existence  was  very  precari- 
ous, that  probably  I  was  in  a  way  to 
ac(iuire  all  the  vices  that  an  adven- 
turous life  engenders,  and  that    it 

*  The  French  word  comedian  ia  a  general 

Med  to  actors,  and  does  not  necessarily 

Tho  performs  a  comic  part. — Trans- 


would  be  rendering  me  a  aervioe 
remove  me  from  a  profession  whidi; 
was  leading  me  astray  or  makiog 
money  out  of  me. 

My  poor  father  withdrew,  veij 
sad  and  very  thoughtful ;  but  he  hid 
such  confidence  in  me,  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  tell  me  his  first  impro- 
sion.  With  the  patience  of  the  p^s- 
ant  who  knows  how  to  wait  until 
the  com  sprouts  and  ripens,  he 
would  leave  it  until  my  next  letter 
I  wrote  him  every  month,  and  my 
letters  always  tended  to  preserve  his 
security.  I  had  not  related  my  te^ 
rible  adventures  to  him,  and  I  had 
only  to  render  him  a  good  account  of 
my  studies,  without  telling  him  thdr 
nature  and  object 

He  regained  confidence.  I  was  a 
good  son ;  I  could  not  deceive  him. 
If  I  was  a  comedian,  it  was  doubtless 
something  honorable  and  wise,  of 
which  he  could  not  judge ;  but  a  lit- 
tle sadness  still  lingered  in  his  heait^ 
and  he  was  more  constant  in  his 
attendance  at  church  in  order  to 
pray  for  me. 

With  great  religious  faith,  he  had 
never  been  devout  He  became  so, 
£md  the  eurS  gained  an  ascendency 
over  him.  Then,  by  degrees,  his 
anxiety  was  aroused  and  sustained 
They  combated  his  trustful  apathy; 
they  represented  me  to  him  as  a  lost 
sheep,  then  as  a  hardened  sinner ;  at 
last,  one  day,  they  told  him  that,  if 
he  did  not  snatch  me  from  the  claws 
of  Satan,  I  should  be  damned ;  that 
I  should  have  a  shameful,  perhaps  a 
terrible  death ;  and  that  I  should  not 
be  buried  in  holy  ground,  but  thrown 
to  the  vulturea 

This  was  the  last  bbw  for  him. 
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[e  returned  home  heaTt-broken,  and 
xiext  day  he  was  found  almost  dead 
xn  his  bed.  The  sacristan,  who  was 
liis  particular  friend,  my  poor  god- 
mother, who  is  a  good-natured  fool, 
and  Mother  Ouchafol,  who  is  an  ill- 
natuied  fool,  had  contributed  not  a 
little  by  their  silly  talk  and  their 
absurd  ideas  to  dishearten  and  kiU 
my  father. 

When  I  saw  him  oiit  of  danger,  I 
swore  to  him  that  I  would  never 
leave  him  without  his  full  and  entire 
permission,  and  he  resumed  his  spada 
I  imposed  sUence  on  our  stupid 
friends,  and  I  endeavored  to  make 
my  father  understand  and  accept  the 
resolution  that  I  had  taken  to-be  an 
actor.  It  was  not  easy;  he  had  been 
struck  with  deafness  in  his  illness, 
and  his  mind  had  not  yet  become 
clear.  I  saw  that  reflection  wearied 
him,  and  that  a  secret  anxiety  re- 
tarded his  complete  recovery.  I 
b^an  to  work  in  the  garden,  and 
pretended  to  take  great  pleasure  in 
it;  his  face  brightened,  and  I  saw 
that  a  thorough  revolution  had  taken 
place  in  his  ideas.  Formerly,  desir- 
ous that  I  should  be  a  gentleman,  hs 
had  not  allowed  me  even  to  touch 
his  farming  implements.  Now, 
thinking  me  damned  if  I  returned  to 
the  stage,  he  saw  safety  and  honor 
for  me  only  in  manual  labor  and  in 
soldering  my  life  to  the  soil  where 
he  had  riveted  his  own. 

All  my  attempts  were  fruitless. 
He  did  not  find  a  word  to  argue  with 
me,  but  he  hung  his  head,  grew  pale, 
and  went  dejectedly  to  his  bed.  I 
gave  it  up.  That  unalterable  gentle- 
ness, that  heart-rending  silence,  only 
proved  to  me^  too  strongly,  the  im- 


possibility of  his  imderstanding  me, 
and  the  invincible  power  of  the  fixed 
idea,  damnation.  When  a  generous 
and  tender  soul  like  his  has  been 
able  to  admit  this  odious  belief,  it  is 
forever  closed. 

The  physicians  had  warned  me  of 
the  probability  of  one  or  more  re- 
lapses, probably  serious.  I  would 
not  risk  hastening  their  return  and  I 
submitted ;  I  became  gardener. 

Nevertheless,  I  wished  to  bid  adieu 
to  my  other  family,  to  BeUamare  and 
Imp^ria  especially.  I  learned  by 
chance  that  they  were  at  Clermont ; 
and,  as  I  had  left  a  portion  of  my 
effects  in  their  keeping,  I  easily  ob- 
tained some  days  of  freedom  from 
my  father  to  settle  up  my  affairs 
outside,  assuring  him  that  I  would 
return  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

I  found  the  company  beneath  their 
accustomed  shelter;  they  had  been 
unwilling  to  touch  the  last  bank- 
notes that  I  had  left  in  the  cash-box. 
I  insisted  that  they  should  use  them, 
and  that  they  should  repay  me  only 
by  small  instalments,  when  they  could 
without  giving  themselves  any  anx- 
iety in  regard  to  it.  I  pretended  that 
I  had  no  need  of  the  money;  that, 
condemned  to  stay  indefinitely  in  my 
village,  I  had  more  than  sufficient  re- 
sources of  my  own.  I  told  a  false- 
hood ;  there  remained  to  me  absolute- 
ly nothing.  I  would  not  confess  it 
to  my  father;  I  would  only  ask  to 
share  his  roof  and  his  bread,  as  the 
price  of  my  daily  labor. 

But  before  leaving  Imp^ria,  I 
wished  to  have  done  with  the  tena- 
cious hope  that  I  had  never  been 
able  to  overcome,  and  I  requested  her 
to  hear  me,  without  distraction  or  ir 
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terraption,  in  the  presence  of  Bella- 
mare.  She  consented,  not  without 
an  uneasiness  that  she  could  not  con* 
ceal  from  ma  Bellamare  said  to  her, 
before  me :  "  My  child,  I  know  very 
well  what  is  to  be  the  subject;  I 
divined  it  a  long  time  ago.  You 
must  listen  to  Lawrence  without 
alarm  or  prudery,  and  reply  to  him 
without  reticence  or  mystery.  I  do 
not  know  your  secrets ;  I  have  no 
motive  and  no  right  to  question  you ; 
but  Lawrence  ought  to  know  them, 
appreciate  them,  and  govern  his 
future  conduct  by  them.  Let  us  all 
three  go  away  into  the  country;  I 
will  leave  you  to  talk  alone.  I  do 
not  wish  to  have  any  opinion,  any 
influence  whatever,  before  Lawrence 
has  spoken  to  you  freely,  and  with 
open  heart." 

We  entered  a  little  shady  nook, 
where  flowed  a  limpid  stream,  and 
Bellamare  left  us,  telling  us  that  he 
would  return  in  two  hours. 

Imp^ria  produced  upon  me  the 
efiect  of  a  victim  resigned  to  the 
grievous  trial  of  a  long-dreaded  and 
perfectly  useless  confidence. 

"  I  see  plainly,"  I  said  to  her,  *'  that, 
you  have  guessed  also,  that  you  pity 
me,  and  that  you  will  never  love  me ; 
but  a  drowning  man  catches  at  what- 
ever he  can  grasp,  until  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  I  am  going  to  enter  on  an 
existence  which  ia  intellectual  death, 
if  I  do  not  carry  into  it  a  little  hope. 
Do  not  then  think  it  useless  that  I 
desire  to  prepare  myself  for  a  ship- 
wreck, perhaps  worse  than  that  of  the 
Adriatic." 

Imp^ria  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  I  know,"  I  said,  kissing  her  wet 


hands,  '^  that  you  have  a  ficiendship, 
a  true  friendship  for  ma" 

''  Yes,"  said  she, ''  a  deep,  inimeas- 
urable  friendship.      Yes,   Lawrenoe, 
when  you  tell  me  that  I  do  not  love 
you,  you  do  me  a  frightful  wrong.    I 
am  not  cold,  I  am  not  selfish,  I  am 
not  ungrateful,  I    am  not    foolisL 
Your  affection  for  me  has  been  gen- 
erous indeed ;  you  have  never  let  me 
see  it,  except  in  spite  of  yourself,  in 
rare  moments  of  fever  and  of  excite- 
ment    When  you  expressed  it  to 
me  passionately  on  the  rock,  you 
were  mad,  you  were  dying.     After- 
wards, and  .almost  always,  you  re- 
pressed and  conquered  it  so  well  that 
I  thought  you  absolutely  cured.    I 
know  that  you  have  done  everything 
to  forget  me,  and  to  make  me  believe 
that  you  cared  fgr  me  no  longer.    I 
know  that  you  plunged  recklessly 
into  distractions  that  were,  perhaps^ 
not  really  worthy  of  you,  and  from 
which  you  emerged  gloomy  and  al- 
most desperate.      More  than  once, 
without  your  knowledge,  your  eyes 
have  said  to  me,  '  If  I  am  dissatis- 
fied with  myself,  it  is  your  fault     It 
was  only  necessary  to  give  me  hope ; 
and  I  should  have  been  constant  and 
faithful.'    Yes,  my  dear  Lawrence, 
yes,  I  know  all  that,  and  all  that  you 
would  say  to  me  I  could  suggest  to 
you.     Perhaps,  if  you  had  been  faith- 
ful to  me  without  hope  —    But  no, 
no,  I   will  not  teU  you  that;  that 
woi^ld  be  too  romantic,  and  perhaps 
untrue;  you  would  have  been  still 
more    perfect    than    you  are;   you 
would  have  been  a  hero  of  chivahy. 
I  should  even  have  fallen  in  love 
with  you ;  it  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary to  conquer  it  pr  yield  to  it ;  to 
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conquer  it,  -^hich  is  a  great  grief  for 
you ;  to  yield  to  it,  which  would 
have  been  a  remorse  and  a  despair 
for  ma  Listen,  Lawrence ;  I  am  not 
free,  I  am  married" 

"  Married !  '•  I  cried,  "  you  married  I 
It  is  not  true  ! " 

"It  is  not  literally  true;  but  in 
my  own  eyes  I  am  irrevocably 
bound.  I  have  pledged  my  con- 
science and  my  life  to  an  oath  which 
is  my  strength  and  my  religion.  I 
really  love  some  one,  and  I  have 
loved  him  for  five  years." 

"  It  is  not  true,"  I  repeated  angrily ; 
''that  fable  is  worn  out ;  that  pretext 
can  serve  no  longer.  You  told  Bel- 
lamare,  before  me,  at  Paris,  one  day 
when  I  was  still  sick,  and  when  I 
pretended  to  be  asleep,  that  it  was 
not  trua" 

"  You  heard  that ! "  replied  she, 
blushing.  **  Ah  well,  it  is  an  addi- 
tional reason." 

"  Explain  yourself." 

"  Impossible  All  that  I  can  tell 
you  is  that  I  conceal  my  secret, 
especially  from  Bellamare.  It  is  to 
him  that  I  lie  and  that  I  shall  lie, 
all  the  necessary  time.  It  is  he  who 
might  guess,  and  I  do  not  wish  him 
to  guess." 

"  Then  it  is  L^on  that  you  love  ? " 

"No,  I  assure  you  that  it  is  not 
L^n.  I  have  never  thought  of  him ; 
and  as  after  him  there  is  only  Lam- 
besq  to  suppose,  I  beg  you  to  spare 
me  the  humiliation  of  denying,  and  to 
put  no  more  useless  questions  to  ma 
I  have  been  sincere  with  you,  always ! 
Do  not  punish  me  by  your  distrust ! 
Do  not  make  me  suffer  more  than  I 
suffer  already." 

"Ah  well,  my  friend,  be  sincere 


even  to  the  end ;  tell  me  if  you  are 
happy,  if  you  are  loved  ? " 

She  refused  to  answer  me,  and  I 
lost  command  of  my  will ;  this  in- 
comprehensible mystery  exasperated 
ma  I  complained  of  it  with  so  much 
energy,  that  I  drew  from  her  a  por- 
tion of  the  truth,  in  consonance,  alas! 
with  what  Imi)^ria  had  told  me,  with 
a  half-serious  tone,  at  Orleans,  on  the 
road  which  led  to  the  Vachard  villa. 
She  had  never  revealed  her  love  to 
the  one  who  was  the  object  of  it ;  he 
did  not  even  suspect  it.  She  was 
sure  that  he  would  be  happy,  when 
she  should  make  it  known  to  him; 
but  this  day  had  not  yet  come ;  she 
had  two  or  three  years  yet  to  wait 
for  it.  She  wished  to  preserve  her- 
self free  and  irreproachable,  in  order 
to  give  confidence  to  this  man  who 
shrank  from  marriage.  Where  was 
this  man  ?  what  was  he  doing  ?  where 
and  when  did  she  see  him  ?  Impoii'- 
sible  to  make  her  say.  When  I 
hazarded  the  supposition  that  he  was 
not  far  from  the  place  inhabited  by 
Imp^ria's  father,  and  that  sh&  met 
him  there,  every  year,  when  she 
went  to  see  this  infirm  fatlier,  she 
replied,  '* Perhaps"  but  with  a  tone 
that  seemed  to  me  to  signify, "  Be- 
lieve that  if  you  like,  you  will  never 
guess." 

I  gave  it  up,  but  then,  I  did  all 
that  is  humanly  possible  to  show  her 
how  insane  was  this  romantic  pas- 
sion. She  was  sure  of  nothing  in  the 
future,  not  even  of  pleasing,  and  she 
sacrificed  her  youth  to  a  di-eam,  to  a 
resolution  which  resembled  a  mono- 
mania. 

"Ah  well,"  replied  she,  "that  is 
like  the  love  you  have  for  ma    From 
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the  beginning  you  have  known  that 
I  loved  some  one  who  was  absent. 
I  said  so  very  distinctly,  the  first 
time  that  you  looked  at  me  with  too 
expressive  eyes  in  the  greenroom  of 
the  Od^on.  I  have  repeated  it  to  you 
at  every  opportunity,  and  it  is  true. 
Unable  to  have  my  love,  you  wished 
for  my  friendship.  You  obtained  it. 
You  have  it  You  have  contented 
yourself  with  it  for  three  years ;  you 
would  not  have  exchanged  it  for  the 
agitations  that  would  have  troubled 
us  uselessly.  You  know  that  I  should 
have  fled.  You  were  happy  with  us, 
even  through  the  greatest  miseries 
and  the  most  mournful  trials.  We  all 
loved  each  other  dearly ;  and,  confess 
it,  there  were  days,  weeks,  whole 
months  perhaps,  when  we  were  so 
excited,  so  exalted,  that  you  con- 
gratulated yourself  on  being  only  my 
frienc  You  would  not  have  wished, 
at  those  times,  to  see  me  exchange  our 
chivalric  brotherhood  for  the  ardors 
and  the  fancies  in  which  poor  Anna 
consumes  herself.  Ah  well,  my  life 
is  idolatrous  as  yours ;  an  idea,  a 
secret  preference,  a  dream  of  the 
future,  have  made  us  both  insane, 
and  we  should  understand  and  par- 
don each  other.  You  say  that  I  am 
your  fixed  idea ;  permit  me,  also,  to 
have  my  serious,  incurable  madness. 
We  have  no  really  social  existence  ; 
we  are  outside  aU  conventions,  good 
or  bad,  that  reason  suggests  to  pru- 
dent and  steady  people.  Their  logic 
is  not  ours.  Prejudice  disappears  in 
vain;  we  form  a  band  apart,  and 
those  who  know  us  well  will  say  of 
us  that  we  are,  with  mystic  devotees, 
the  last  disciples  of  an  extra-social, 
^tra-practical,    extra-human    ideal 


To  any  man,  bound  to  the  ^world  tt 
it  exists,  one  can  say,  'Where  are  70a 
going  ?  to  what  does  that  lead  you  V 
This  man,  if  he  is  ready  to  commit 
great  follies,  stops,  desperate,  and  sees 
before  him  only  shame  or    suicida 
As  for  us,  when  they  ask  us  inhere 
we  are  going,  we  answer,  laughing, 
that  we  go  on  that  we  may  not  stand 
still,  and  our  future  is  always  full 
of  phantoms  that  laugh  more  loudly 
than  we.     Discouragement  seizes  us 
only  when  we  can  no  longer  count 
on  chance.     Do  not  tell  me,  then, 
that  I  am  mad.    I   know   it    well 
since  I  became  an  actress,  and  you 
are  mad,  also,  since  you  became  an 
actor.     You  needed  an  idol ;  I  had 
needed  one,  before  I  knew  you  ;  we 
have  met  too  late." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  she  was 
right,  and  I  argued  no  longer ;  I  was 
even  embarrassed  when  she  asked 
where  we  should  be,  if  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  her  love  me. 

"Are  you  free?    Do  you  not  be- 
long to  a  duty,  a  country,  a  father, 
a  labor  different  from  ours  ?    Have 
you  not  committed  a  great  folly  in 
attaching  yourself  to  us,  who  have 
no  longer  either  country  or  family 
or  duty  outside  our  wandering  fold  ? 
Have  you  not  prepared  a  boundless 
chagrin  for  yourself,  in  giving  us 
some  years  of  your  youth,  knowing 
that  you  would  be  forced  to  separate 
from  us  ?     What  would  you  do  with 
me,  at  this  moment  if  I  were  your 
wife  ?     I  do  not  know  whetlier  you 
have  really  a  competency,  and  that 
would   make  no   difierence  to  me, 
since  we  could  work  together;  but 
could  we  ?     Could  you  even  give  me 
an  asylxun  from  which  they  would 
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kcyb  c^hase  me  as  a  vagabond  ?  Would 
iiiot>  the  meanest  of  your  peasants 
bVaJY^lc  he  had  a  right  to  scorn  and  to 
ixus'txlt  Mademoiselle  de  Yalclos,  the 
ine  t  You  see  plainly  that  you 
to  think  yourself  fortunate  in 
having  assumed  duties  toward 
that  you  could  not  fulfil." 
*  But,"  I  answered,  "  I  did  not 
to  ask  your  hand;  it  seemed 
me  that  your  heart  was  free,  and 
you  coidd  say  to  me,  '  Hope  and 
T^stum  I '  My  poor  father  has,  they 
t^ell  me,  but  a  few  years,  perhaps  few 
xnonths,  to  live.  I  intend  to  devote 
xoyself  to  prolonging  his  existence 
SLS  far  as  possible,  and  that  without 
xegret,  without  hesitation,  without 
impatience.  I  do  not  feel  dismayed 
tit  my  task ;  I  shall  perform  it,  what- 
ever be  the  future ;  but  the  future,  it 
is  you,  Imp^ria,  and  you  are  not  will- 
ing that  my  devotion  aspires  to  a 
reward  ?  I  have  often  told  you  that 
I  should  inherit  a  fortune,  small  in- 
deed,  but  quite  sufficient  to  continue, 
and  perhaps  consolidate,  our  associa- 
tion. I  should  have  joyfully  accept- 
ed this  community  of  interests  with 
Bellamare  and  his  friends — " 

"No,"  said  Imp^ria,  "Bellamare 
would  not  have  accepted  it  All 
that  is  useless,  my  good  Lawrence. 
Let  us  not  mingle  the  interests  of 
the  world  with  those  of  Bohemia. 
Bellamare  will  never  borrow  except 
to  repay,  and  it  is  himself  alone  who 
can  save  Bellamare." 

"  It  would  at  least  be  permitted 
me,"  I  replied,  "  to  remain  united  to 
his  destiny  and  yours.  You  will 
not,  then,  even  leave  me  the  hope  of 
repeating  our  campaigns,  and  once 
XDore  becoming  your  brother  ? " 


"Within  a  short  time,  no,"  she 
said;  "you  would  suffer  too  much 
from  the  explanation  that  v^o  have 
just  been  having;  but  some  day, 
when  you  have  entirely  forgiven  me 
for  not  loving  you,  when  you  your- 
self shall  love  another  woman,  — 
but  another  woman  wiU  not  wish 
that  you  should  leave  her,  and  you 
see —  We  turn  round  in  a  circle, 
since  for  your  future  happiness  it  is 
necessary  that  you  break  with  the 
present,  and  that  you  renounce  it 
without  reservation.  I  should  be 
very  culpable,  if  I  told  you  the  con- 
trary." 

Each  of  her  words  fell  on  my  heart 
like  clods  of  earth  on  a  coffin.  I 
was  annihilated,  and  suddenly  there 
arose  a  violent  reaction  in  me.  I 
felt  like  the  prisoner  who  breaks  his 
chains,  if  only  to  take  some  steps 
before  he  dies.  I  expressed  my  love 
to  her  with  the  violence  of^despair, 
and  again  she  wept  bitterly,  telling 
me  that  I  was  pitiless,  that  I  tor- 
tured her.  Her  grief,  which  was 
real  and  which  choked  her,  deceived 
me  for  a  moment  I  persuaded  my- 
self that  she  loved  me,  and  that 
she  was  sacrificing  herself  to  a  cruel 
duty.  Yes,  I  swear  to  you  that  she 
seemed  to  love  me,  to  regret  me,  and 
to  fear  my  caresses,  for  she  withdrew 
her  hands  from  me ;  and  if  sometimes, 
overcome,  she  concealed  her  face  upon 
my  shoulder,  she  started  back  as  sud- 
denly, like  a  woman  on  the  point  of 
yielding.  She  was  neither  deceitful 
nor  cold  nor  coquettish ;.  I  knew  it, 
I  was  sure  of  it,  after  so  long  an  inti- 
macy and  so  many  opportunities  of 
seeing  her  generous  character  in  ev* 
eiy  sort  of  trial    I  grew  mad. 
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*  Sacrifice  your  oath  to  me,"  I  said ; 
"  forget  the  man  to  whom  you  owe 
it  For  my  part,  I  will  sacrifice  all  to 
you;  I  will  leave  my  father  to  die 
alone  and  hopeless.  Love  is  above  all 
human  laws ;  it  is  all ;  it  can  create 
all  and  destroy  alL  Be  mine,  and  let 
the  universe  crumble  around  us ! " 

She  repulsed  me  gently,  but  with 
a  mournful  air. 

"  You  see,"  said  she,  "  where  pas- 
sion leads  those  who  listen  to  it; 
they  blaspheme  and  they  lie !  You 
would  abandon  your  father  no  more 
than  I  would  abandon  my  friend. 
We  should  forget  them  for  a  day, 
perhaps;  on  the  morrow  we  should 
leave  each  other,  to  rejoin  them,  and 
if  we  did  not  we  should  despise  each 
other.  Leave  me,  Lawrence;  if  I 
listened  to  you,  our  love  would  kill 
our  friendship  and  our  mutual  esteem. 
I  swear  to  you,  for  my  part,  that,  the 
day  I  lose  my  self-respect,  I  will  do 
justice  to  myself,  I  will  kill  my- 
self ! " 

She  went  to  rejoin  Bellamare,  who 
reappeared  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ravine,  and  I  suifered  her  to  leave 
me  without  detaining  her.  All  was 
over  for  me,  and  I  entered  on  a  phase 
of  the  most  utter  indifierence  to  life. 

Bellamare  led  Imp^ria  away,  after 
having  requested  me  to  wait  for  him ; 
he  had  something  to  say  to  me. 
When  he  returned,  he  found  me  riv- 
eted to  the  same  spot,  in  the  same 
attitude,  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  stream, 
whose  little  eddies  against  the  stone 
I  was  following  mechanically,  with- 
out remembering  myself. 

"  My  child,*'  he  said  to  me,  as  he 
sat  down  beside  me,  "  will  you,  can 
you  relate  to  me  what  has  passed 


between  her  and  yourself?  Do  yot 
think  that  you  may  tellme  ?  I  bxn 
no  right  to  question  you,  I  repeit; 
having  never  been  in  love  with  her, 
I  am  not  authorized  to  ask  of  her  a 
positive  reply  like  that  which  yo« 
have  just  required.  She  tells  me» 
now  as  always,  that  she  does  not 
wish  to  love,  and  —  I  owe  you  the 
truth,  she  shows  so  much  grief,  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  she  loves  you 
in  spite  of  heroelf.  It  must  be  that 
there  is  an  obstacle  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  conjecture.  If  it  is 
a  secret  which  she  has  confided  to 
you,  do  not  tell  me ;  but  if  it  is  a 
simple  confidence,  take  me  for  adviser 
and  for  judga  Who  knows  if  I 
cannot  overcome  the  obstacle,  and 
restore  you  to  hope  ? " 

I  related  to  Mm  all  that  she  had 
said  to  me.  He  reflected,  questioned 
again,  sought  conscientiously,  and 
found  nothing  which  could  explain 
the  mystery.  He  was  even  vexed 
by  it.  Intelligent,  experienced,  pene- 
trating as  he  was,  he  saw  before  him, 
he  said,  a  veiled  statue  with  an  in- 
decipherable inscription. 

"  Let  us  see,"  he  resumed,  in  con- 
clusion, '^  one  must  never  say  that  a 
thing  is  ended.  Nothing  ends  in 
life.  It  is  never  necessary  to  for- 
swear an  affection  nor  to  bury  one's 
own  heart.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  go 
away  broken  or  ruined.  A  man  is 
not  a  wall,  whose  stones  are  crushed 
upon  the  road ;  or  a  pipe,  whose  frag- 
ments are  thrown  away  at  a  street 
comer.  The  fragments  of  an  intel- 
lect are  always  good.  You  will  re- 
turn home,  and  take  care  of  your  fiet- 
ther;  you  will  do  everything  he 
wishes,  —  water  his  flower-beds  and 
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le  his  firuit  trees,  —  and  you  will 
-tihJTilr   of  the  future  as  of  a  thing 
^^li^hich  belongs  t<>  you,  which  is  due 
-fco  you,  and  of  which  you  will  dispose. 
TToti  know  well  that  on  the  scoglio 
^maledetto  I  made  plans  until  the  last 
lionr,  and  that  they  are  realized.    Go, 
then,  my  child,  and  do  ,not  imagine 
that  I  accept  your  resignation  as  art- 
ist.    I  shall  work  for  you,  I  shall 
question  Imp^ria.    Now,  I  must  and 
-will  know  her  secret.    When  I  know 
it,  I  shall  write  to  you, '  Stay  away 
forever ! '  or,  '  Betum  as  soon  as  you 
can  I '    If  she  loves  you,  ah  well,  it 
is  not  so  impossible  for  you  to  see 
each  other  occasionally,  unknown  to 
your  people.   There  are  always  means, 
if  your  exile  must  be  prolonged,  of 
rendering  it  supportable,  were  it  only 
by  mutual  confidence  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  meeting  again.    Go  away, 
then,  with  an  easy  mind ;  nothing  is 
changed  in  your  situation ;  this  doubt 
that  you  have  endured  for  three  years 
you  can  stiU  endure  for  three  weeks, 
for  I  engage  that  you  shall  know 
your  fate  at  the  end  of  that  time." 
This  admirable  friend  succeeded 
in  restoring  me  to  a  little  courage, 
and  I  departed  without  seeing  either 
Imp^ria  or  the  others,  in  order  not  to 
lose  what  little  energy  was  left  me. 
When  I  was  once  more  at  home^  I 
wrote  to  him  to  beg  him  to  spare  me 
if  he  should  learn  the  certainty  of  my 
unhappiness.     "  In  that  case,"  I  said 
to  him,  "  write  me  nothing.     I  will 
wait ;  I  will  lose  my  last  hope  grad- 
ually, and  without  violence." 

I  waited  three  weeks;  I  waited 
three  months;  I  waited  three  years. 
He  did  not  write  to  me.  I  have 
ceased  to  hope. 


I  have  had  one  consolation:  my 
father  has  recovered  his  health;  he 
is  no  longer  threatened  with  apo- 
plexy ;  he  is  calm ;  he  thinks  me 
happy,  and  he  is  happy. 

I  ha,ve  forsworn  all  my  artistic 
dreams,  and,  wishing  to  have  done 
with  regrets,  I  have  unreservedly  be- 
come a  laborer.  I  have  striven  to  be 
again  the  peasant  that  I  ought  to  be. 
I  have  never  reproached  my  father 
for  having  twice  sacrificed  me,  —  the 
first  time  to  his  aonbition,  the  second 
to  his  devotion.  He  has  not  under- 
stood his  error ;  he  is  innocent  of  it ; 
I  revenge  myself  for  it  by  loving  him 
the  more.  I  have  a  need  of  loving ; 
my  nature  is  like  that  of  a  faithful 
dog.  My  father  is  the  chUd  who  is 
intrusted  to  me  and  whom  I  guard : 
or,  rather,  I  have  the  nature  of  a 
lover;  I  need  to  serve  and  protect 
some  one ;  the  old  man  is  devoted  to 
me ;  it  is  my  duty  to  watch  over  him 
and  to  spare  him  every  grief,  every 
danger,  every  anxiety.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  him  for  being  unable  to  do 
without  me ;  I  thank  him  for  having 
fettered  me. 

You  may  well  believe  that  I  have 
not  acquired  this  resignation  in  a 
day ;  I  have  suffered  much  !  The 
life  that  I  lead  here  is  the  antipodes 
of  my  tastes  and  aspirations ;  but  I 
prefer  it  to  the  paltry  bourgeois  am- 
bitions that  they  would  suggest  to 
me.  I  would  not  take  the  slightest 
situation ;  I  will  have  no  other  chain 
than  that  of  love  and  my  own  wilL 
The  one  I  bear  wounds  me  sometimes 
to  my  very  blood  ;  but  it  is  for  my  fa- 
ther that  I  bleed,  and  I  will  not  bleed 
for  a  sub-prefect,  a  mayor,  or  even  a 
comptroller  of  finance.     If  I  were 
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tax-collector,  my  dear  monsieur^  I 
should  regard  you  as  a  superior,  and 
I  should  not  open  my  heart  to  you, 
as  I  am  doing  at  this  moment.  Bel- 
lamare  told  me  truly ;  when  one  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  theatre,  he 
never  recovers  from  it.  He  cannot 
find  his  place  in  the  world  again  ;  he 
has  represented  too  many  fine  per- 
sonages to  accept  the  low  employ- 
ments of  modem  civilization.  I  have 
been  Achilles,  Hypolite,  and  Tancred, 
by  costume  and  by  figure;  I  have 
stammered  the  language  of  the  demi- 
gods ;  I  should  not  know  how  to  be 
either  clerk  or  registrar.  I  should 
think  myself  travestied,  and  should 
be  still  worse  as  an  employee  than  I 
was  as  an  actor.  In  the  time  of  Mo- 
li^re,  they  had  a  theatrical  situation 
specified  thus,  *'  Such  a  one  plays  the 
kings  and  the  peasants."  I  have 
often  thought  of  this  contrast  which 
sums  up  my  life  and  continues  as 
my  fiction,  for  I  am  no  more  peasant 
than  I  am  monarch.  I  am  forever 
unclassed,  imitating  the  life  of  oth- 
ers, and  having  no  existence  of  my 
own. 

Happy  love  would  have  made  me 
man  as  well  as  an  artist.  A  beauti- 
ful lady  dreamed  of  transforming  me 
entirely;  it  was  undertaking  too 
much;  she  would,  perhaps,  have 
created  the  man ;  she  would  have 
killed  the  artist.  Impdria  would  do 
neither ;  it  was  her  right.  I  love  her 
still ;  I  shall  love  her  always ;  but  I 
have  sworn  to  leave  her  in  peace.  I 
submit  to  it,  not  passively,  that  is 
possible  only  in  appearance,  but  with 
a  secret  exaltation  that  I  reveal  to 
no  one.  Perhaps  I  display  therein 
the  vanity  of  the  strolling  player  who 


loves  lofty  r61es,  but  I  act  my  play 
without  the  support  of  any  publicL 
When  this  exaltation  grows  too 
strong,  I  become  the  actor,  that  is  to 
say,  the  rhapsodist,  the  merry-maker, 
the  singer  of  village  ballads  with  my 
village  comrades.  I  drink,  occasion- 
ally, to  shake  off  my  trouble;  and 
when  my  imagination  wings  its  flight 
too  high,  I  make  love  to  ugly  girls, 
who  are  not  cruel,  and  do  not  force 
me  to  lie  in  order  to  please  them. 

This  will  last  as  long  as  the  life  of 
my  father,  and  I  ought  to  adopt  a 
well-tempered  philosophy  to  preserve 
me  from  the  sacrilegious  desire  of  his 
death.  I  never  allow  myself,  then, 
to  think  of  what  I  shall  become  when 
I  have  lost  him.  Upon  my  honor, 
monsieur,  I  know  nothing  of  it,  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  know.  vr 

So  there  you  have  the  explanation 
how  the  man  whom  you  saw  half 
intoxicated  yesterday  at  the  tavern 
is  the  same  who  relates  to  you  to- 
day a  most  romantic  history.  It  is 
true  in  all  respects,  and  I  have  told 
you  only  the  principal  events,  in  order 
not  to  tire  your  patience. 

Here  Lawrence  finished  his  recital 
and  left  me,  deferring  till  to-morrow 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  my  reflec- 
tions. It  was  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

My  reflections  were  neither  long 
nor  formal.  I  admired  this  devoted 
nature.  I  loved  this  generous  and 
upright  heart.  I  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand his  persistency  in  loving  a 
woman  either  cold  or  with  preoccu- 
pied affections.  I  was  established  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  existing  social 
state.    I  had  no  romantic  instincts ; 
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i^  was,  perhaps,  on  that  account  that 
the  story  of  Lawrence  had  strongly 
interested  me;  for  interest  always 
springs,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
irom  astonishment,  and  a  narrator 
^^ho  regarded  things  from  the  self- 
same stand-point  as  his  auditor 
^would  not  entertain  him  in  the  least, 
I  am  certain. 

The  only  observation  that  1  could 
make  to  Lawrence  was  as  follows : 
"  You  will  not  end  your  life  in  the 
condition  to  which  you  now  submit. 
You  will  no  sooner  be  free,  than  you 
yriR  return  to  the  stage,  or  seek  to 
enter  the  world.  Do  not  deaden 
your  capability  for  enjojrment;  do 
not  undermine  your  admirable  con- 
stitution by  excess." 

But  he  feared  so  much  to  hear  of 
the  future,  the  word  alone  damped 
him  so  suddenly,  that  I  dared  not 
even  pronounce  it  I  saw  plainly 
that  his  sacrifice  caused  him  still 
more  sadness  than  he  was  willinpr  to 
avow ;  and  that  the  idea  of  a  liberty 
which  he  would  obtain  only  on  the 
death  of  his  father  inspired  him  with 
profound  terror  and  anxiety. 

I  only  permitted  myself  to  tell 
him  that,  if  he  must  be  gardener  all 
his  life,  it  was  no  more  necessary  to 
debase  himself  in  that  condition  than 
in  any  other;  and  I  was  so  much  the 
more  eloquent,  that  I  had  been  over- 
taken on  the  preceding  evening  by 
undeniable  intoxication.  He  prom- 
ised to  regulate  himself  and  overcome 
those  moments  of  weakness  when  he 
estimated  himself  too  cheaply.  He 
thanked  me  warmly  for  the  very 
'  genuine  sympathy  that  I  expressed 
to  him ;  we  passed  two  days  more 
together,  and  I  left  him  with  regret. 


I  could  not  make  him  promise  to 
write  me. 

"No,"  he  answered,  "I  have  stirred 
up  the  ashes  on  my  hearth  too  much 
by  relating  you  my  life.  The  fire 
must  all  go  out,  forever.  If  I  made 
a  habit  of  toucliing  it  from  time  to 
time,  I  could  no  longer  master  it. 
I  see  plainly  that  you  pity  me ;  I 
should  begin  to  pity  myself;  that 
must  not  be  ! " 

I  placed  myself  at  his  disposal  for 
any  service  that  I  could  render  him, 
and  left  him  my  address.  He  never 
wrote  to  me,  and  did  not  even  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  some  books 
that  he  had  requested  me  to  send  him. 

Eighteen  months  had  elapsed  since 
my  visit  to  Auveigne,  and  I  was  still  . 
inspector  of  finance ;  my  duties  had 
called  me  to  Normandy,  and  I  re- 
turned from  Yvetot  to  Duclair,  in  a 
little  hired  calash,  on  a  cold  Decem- 
ber  evening. 

The  road  was  good,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  very  gloomy  weather,  I 
preferred  to  arrive  at  my  lodging  a 
little  late  than  be  forced  to  rise  veiy 
early  in  the  morning,  the  cold  being 
the  sharpest  at  daybreak. 

I  had  been  travelling  an  hour, 
when  the  weather  softened  beneath 
the  influence  of  a  very  heavy  snow. 
An  hour  later,  the  road  was  so  cov- 
ered with  it  that  my  driver,  whose 
name  was  Thomas,  and  who  was  a 
somewhat  indolent  old  man,  had 
some  diflBculty  in  not  carrying  me 
across  country.  His  hacks  several 
times  refused  to  advance,  and  at  last 
they  refused  so  effectually  that  we 
had  to  alight  to  disengage  the  wheels 
and  take  the  beasts  by  the  bridle; 
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but  it  was  all  in  vain.  We  were 
stuck  in  a  ditch.  It  was  then  that 
M.  Thomas  confessed  that  he  was  no 
longer  sure  of  the  way  to  Duclair, 
and  that  he  believed  we  were  on  the 
one  that  led  back  to  Caudebec.  We 
were  in  the  midst  of  woods,  on  a  very 
deeply  sunken  road  ;  the  violence  of 
the  snow-storm  increased,  and  there 
waa  a  great  risk  in  remaining  there. 
Not  a  carriage,  not  a  cart,  not  a  passer 
by  to- aid  us  and  direct  us. 

I  was  just  decidihg  to  roll  myself 
in  my  cloak,  and  sleep  in  the  cai^ 
riage,  when  M.  Thomas  told  me  that 
he  recognized  his  whereabouts,  and 
that  we  were  in  the  woods  between 
Jumi^ges  and  Saint  Vandrille.  These 
two  residences  were  too  far  apart  to 
enable  the  exhausted  horses  to  take 
us  to  either;  but  there  was  a  ch&teau 
nearer,  where  he  was  well  known, 
and  where  we  should  receive  hospi- 
tality. I  had  pitied  the  poor  man, 
who  was  as  tired  as  his  horses,  and 
I  promised  him  to  watch  them,  while 
he  went  through  the  woods  to  seek 
assistance  at  the  neighboring  cha- 
teau. 

It  was  very  near,  in  reality,  for  at 
the  end  of  quarter  of  an  hour  I  saw 
him  returning  with  a  reinforcement 
of  two  men  and  a  horse.  They 
quickly  extricated  us,  and  one  of  the 
men,  who  appeared  to  be  a  farm- 
laborer,  told  me  that  we  could  not 
regain  the  road  to  Duclair  in  this 
bad  weather.  One  could  not  see 
three  steps  before  him. 

"My  master,"  added  he,  "would 
be  very  angry  if  I  did  not  bring  you 
to  sup  and  sleep  at  the  ch&teau.'' 

"  Who  is  your  master,  my  friend  ? " 

"  It  is  Baron  Lawrence,"  he  replied. 


"Who?**  cried  I,  "Banm  Law- 
rence,  the  deputy?" 

''It  is  his  ch&teau,"  replied  the 
peasant,  "  which  you  would  see  from 
here,  if  one  could  see  anything.  Bat 
come,  it  does  no  good  to  stay  there. 
The  horses  are  in  a  sweat" 

«  Go  on,"  I  said,  "  I  will  foUoir 

you." 

As  the  road  was  very  narrow,  I 
literally  followed  die  carriage  and 
the  men,  and  I  could  address  no  fur- 
ther questions  on  the  subject  of 
Baron  Lawrence;  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly the  uncle  of  my  friend  the 
actor.  There  was  but  one  Lawrence 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  I 
wondered  at  the  destiny  jthat  was 
leading  me  to  this  potentate  of  the 
family.  I  resolved  forthwith  to  see 
him,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  neph- 
ew's situation,  to  tell  him  all  the 
good  I  thought  of  this  young  man, 
and  to  combat  him  if  he  undervalued 
hint 

The  snow,  which  continued  to  fall, 
did  not  suffer  me  to  see  the  manor 
clearly.  We  seemed  to  pass  through 
narrow  courts,  surrounded  by  lofty 
buildings.  I  ascended  a  broad  flight 
of  steps,  and  was  admitted  by  a  ser- 
vant, who  received  me  very  politely, 
telling  me  that  they  were  preparing 
my  apartment,  and  that  meanwhile 
I  should  find  a  good  fire  in  the  din- 
ing-room. 

While  speaking  he  relieved  me  of 
my  snowy  great-coat,  and  passed  a 
bit  of  cloth  over  my  boots.  A  great 
door  was  opened  opposite,  and  I  saw 
another  domestic  about  to  place  sa- 
vory dishes  upon  a  richly  appointed 
table.  An  immense  buhl  clock  struck 
the  hour  of  midnight. 
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•*  I  snppose,"  said  T  to  the  servant, 
"*  that  the  Baron  is  in  bed,  and  will 
not  disturb  himself  for  an  unknown 
iaraveller  whom  this  stormy  night 
lias  brought  to  his  house.  Have  the 
^odness  to  give  him  my  card  to- 
morrow and  if  he  will  permit  me  to 
thank  him  —  " 

"  The  Baron  has  not  gone  to  bed," 
xetamed  the  domestic;  "it  is  his 
supper  hour,  and  I  will  take  him 
monsieur^s  card." 

He  ushered  me  into  the  dining- 
hall,  and  disappeared.  The  other 
domestic,, engaged  in  serving  supper, 
politely  placed  me  a  chair  near  the 
fire^  threw  an  armful  of  pine-cones 
ux>on  it,  and  resumed  his  occupations, 
^vrithout  speaking. 

I  was  not  cold ;  I  was  in  a  perspi- 
ration. I  regarded  my  surroundings. 
This  great  hall  resembled  the  refec- 
tory of  an  ancient  convent.  On  look- 
ing closer  I  assured  myself  that  it 
was  not  a  modem  imitation,  but  a 
genuine  Roman  and  monastic  archi- 
tecture, something  like  a  branch  of 
Jumi^ges  or  Saint  Vandrille,  the  two 
celebrated  abbeys  which  once  pos- 
sessed all  the  surrounding  country. 
Baron  Lawrence  had  transformed  the 
convent  into  a  palace,  even  as  Prince 
Kl^mentL  The  adventures  of  the 
Bellamare  troupe  recurred  to  my 
memory,  and  I  almost  expected  to  see 
the  Friar  Ischion  or  the  Command- 
ftnt  Nikanor  enter,  when  the  double 
door  at  the  back  of  the  room  was 
opened,  and  a  tall  person,  in  crimson 
satin  dressing-gown  trimmed  with 
for,  advanced  to  meet  me  with  open 
arms.  It  was  not  Prince  El^menti ; 
it  was  not  Baron  Lawrence ;  it  was 
mj  Mend  Lawrence,  —  Lawrence  in 


person,  a  little  stouter,  but  hand- 
somer than  ever. 

I  embraced  him  with  joy.  He 
had  come  to  a  reconciliation  with  his 
uncle,  then;  he  was  the  heir  pre- 
sumptive of  his  title  and  his  wealth  I 

*'My  uncle  is  dead,"  he  replied. 
"  He  died  without  knowing  me  and 
without  thinking  of  me ;  but  he  had 
foigotten  to  make  his  will,  and,  as  I 
was  his  only  relative  —  " 

"  Only  ?  your  father  ?  —  " 

"  My  poor  dear  father !  —  dead  like- 
wise, dead  of  joy !  struck  with  apo- 
plexy when  a  notary  came  to  tell 
him,  without  preparation,  that  we 
were  rich.  He  did  not  understand 
that  he  had*  lost  his  brother.  He 
saw-  only  the  brilliant  lot  that  had 
fallen  to  me,  the  one  hope,  the  one 
anxiety  of  his  Ufe;  this  desire  had 
become  more  intense  with  the  fear  of 
my  damnation.  He  threw  himself 
into  my  arms,  saying,  'You  are  a 
lord,  you  will  never  be  an  actor 
again !  I  can  die ! '  and  he  died. 
You  see,  my  friend,  that  this  fortune 
costs  me  very  dear!  But  we  will 
talk  at  our  leisure ;  you  must  be  fa- 
tigued and  chilled.  Let  us  sup ;  I  will 
keep  you  as  long  as  possible  after- 
ward. I  desire  to  see  you,  to  renew 
our  acquaintance,  and  resume  my 
story  to  you ;  for  since  our  meeting 
and  our  separation,  I  have  not  had 
an  hour  of  confidential  conversation." 

When  we  were  at  table  he  sent 
away  his  servants. 

"My  friends,**  he  said  to  them, 
''  you  know  that  1  like  to  keep  late 
hours,  without  making  the  others  do 
so.  Put  within  our  reach  whatever 
we  shaU  require,  be  certain  that 
nothing   is  lacking   in  my  guest's 
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apartment,  and  go  to  bed,  if  70a  de- 


aire. 

"  At  what  hour  is  it  necessary  to 
wake  monsieur  the  Baron's  guest  ? " 
asked  the  valet 

"  You  will  let  him  sleep,"  replied 
Lawrence,  "and  you  will  cease  to 
call  me  the  Baron;  I  have  already 
requested  you  not  to  give  me  a  title 
that  does  not  belong  to  me." 

The  servant  left  the  room  with  a 
sigh. 

"Tou  see,"  said  Lawrence,  when 
we  were  alone,  "  nothing  is  wanting 
to  my  disguise,  not  even  the  valets 
of  comedy.  Those  think  themselves 
lowered  by  serving  a  man  without 
title  and  without  arrogance.  They 
are  great  idiots  who  incommode  me 
more  than  they  assist  me,  and  who, 
I  hope,  will  leave  me  of  themselves, 
when  they  see  that  I  treat  them  like 
men." 

"  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,"  said 
I,  "  that  they  will,  after  a  little,  think 
themselves  very  fortunate  to  be  treat- 
ed so.  Give  them  time  to  under- 
stand  it." 

"If  they  understand  I  will  keep 
them,  but  I  doubt  if  they  become  ac- 
customed to  the  manners  of  a  man 
who  has  no  desire  of  personal  attend- 
ance." 

"  Or  you  accustom  yourself  to  be- 
ing thus  attended.  You  are  more 
aristocratic  in  appearance  and  in 
manners,  my  dear  Lawrence,  than 
any  chdtelain  that  I  have  met." 

"  I  jJlay  my  r81e,  dear  friend !  I 
know  how  one  should  be  before  the 
domestics  of  a  good  family.  I  know 
that,  to  be  respected  by  them,  it 
needs  great  kindness  and  great  polite- 
Jie?^;  for  they,  also,  are  actors  who 


despise  what  they  pretend  to 
ate;  but  do  not  deceive  yooraelt 
those  that  you  see  here  are  very 
vulgar  strolling  players.  My  undt 
was  a  counterfeit  grandee ;  at  bottom 
he  had  all  the  absurdities  of  a  par- 
venu who  detests  his  origin.  I  have 
seen  that  in  the  attitude  and  LabitB 
of  his  peopla  Their  vanity  is  of  a 
third-rate  order;  when  thejr  have 
left  me,  I  shall  take  better  ones,  ai^ 
those  will  regard  me  as  a  truly  supe- 
rior man,  because  I  shall  play  my 
part  of  aristocrat  better  than  any 
aristocrat  whatever.  Is  it  not  aD 
fiction  and  comedy  in  this  world  ?  I 
do  not  know,  for  my  part !  I  asked 
myself,  on  taking  possession  of  this 
estate,  if  I  could  endure  it  for  eight 
days.  I  did  not  so  much  fear  bdng 
bored  by  it,  as  appearing  out  of  place 
and  feeling  ridiculous  in  it;  but^ 
when  I  saw  how  easy  it  was  to  im^ 
pose  upon  people  in  society  by  a 
borrowed  ease  and  dignity,  I  per^ 
ceived  that  my  old  theatrical  profes- 
sion was  an  excellent  education,  and 
that  they  ought  to  give  a  similar  one 
to  young  men  of  family." 

Lawrence  uttered  several  other 
paradoxes  in  a  tone  of  raillery  that 
was  not  mirthful  He  affected  a  lit- 
tle too  much  disdain  for  his  new 
station. 

"Come,"  I  said,  "do  not  act  a 
part  with  a  man  to  whom  you  have 
unveiled  the  inmost  recesses  of  your 
heart  and  conscience  It  is  impos- 
sible that  you  are  not  happier  here 
than  in  your  village.  I  put  aside 
your  father's  death  which  was  inevi- 
table, according  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  this  sorrow  is  not  so  connected 
with  your  inheritance  that  it  should 
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pfrevent  yon  from  appieciatiiig  its 
advantages." 

"Pardon  me,"  he  lepUed,  "that 
sonrow  and  this  fortune  are  closely 
connected.     I  told  you  frankly  for- 
merly, I  teU  you  to-day,  with  the 
B&me  sincerity,  I  am  a  bom  actor.    I 
liad  not  the  talent^  but  I  have  kept 
tlie  passion  for  it    I  have  a  need  to 
"be  greater  than  nature.    I  have  to 
pose  in  my  own  eyes,  to  forget  the 
man  that  I  am,  and  ascend,  by  im- 
agination, above  my  own  individual- 
ity.    All  the  difference  between  the 
professional  actor  and  myself  is  that 
he  requires  the  public,  while,  as  for 
me,  never  having  much  impressed  it, 
I  do  without  it  very  well;  but  my 
chimera  is  necessary  to  me;  it  has 
sustained  me,  it  has  made  me  accom- 
plish great  sacrifices.     I  know  that  I 
am  good  and  honorable ;  that  is  not 
sufficient  for  me ;  nature  made  me 
so ;  I  aspire,  incessantly,  to  be  sub- 
lime in  my  own  eyes,  and  to  be  so  by 
the  act  of  my  wilL    In  short,  virtue 
is  my  role,  and  I  wish  to  play  no 
other.    I  know  that  I  shall  always 
play  it,  or  I  should  take  a  disgust 
and  aversion  to  myself.    Tou  do  not 
understand  that,  you  take  me  for  a 
madman  ?    Tou  do  not  deceive  your- 
self;  I  am  one,  but  my  madness  is 
noble,  and,  since  I  must  have  one,  do 
not  seek  to  deprive  me  of  that     I 
was  truly  stoical  in  my  village,  for 
everybody  there  believed  me  happy, 
and  I  was  only  so  at  rare  moments, 
when  I  could  say  to  myself,  'Tou 
have  succeeded  in  being  great'     The 
life  of  my  father,  his  security,  which 
was  my  work,  was  the  reason  of  my 
sacrifice.     I  had  reached  the  point 
when  I  no  longer  regretted  the  past 


At  present,  what  have  I  to  do  here 
that  is  worthy  of  me?  Have  fine 
manners,  express  myseK  more  cor- 
rectly, be  more  literary  than  the 
greater  part  of  the  gentlemen  who 
observe  and  sound  me,  to  know  if 
they  may  accept  me  as  one  of  their 
'  set '  ?  It  is  reaUy  too  easy,  and  it 
is  not  an  ideal  of  which  I  feel  very 
desirous." 

I  asked  him  if  they  were  aware, 
in  his  new  province,  that  he  had 
been  an  actor. 

"  They  had  heard  of  it ;  they  re- 
peated it;  they  were  not  sure  of  it, 
although  they  had  seen  formerly 
upon  the  stage  at  Bouen  a  tall, 
slender  young  man  who  resembled 
me  much,  and  who  bore  upon  the 
poster  the  same  name  as  the  Baron. 
They  could  not  then  suppose  that  I 
was  his  relative.  He  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  do  the  honors  for  his  plebe- 
ian connections.  When  I  presented 
myself  as  lus  heir,  they  questioned 
my  people,  who  knew  nothing  and 
denied  indignantly.  They  questioned 
me  more  adroitly,  and  I  hastened  to 
tell  the  truth  with  so  much  boldness 
and  pride,  that  they  hastened  to  reply 
that  I  *  was  none  the  worse  for  that' 
A  man  who  has  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  a  year,  my  dear  friend,  is  not 
a  cipher  in  the  provinces ;  he  is  a 
useful  or  injurious  power,  and  all 
who  surround  him  have  more  or  less 
need  of  him.  I  perceived  at  once 
that  I  must  either  realize  my  capital 
and  leave  the  country,  or  assume  the 
appearance  of  cleverness.  That  was 
part  of  my  monomania,  and  I  played 
the  man  of  accomplishments,  without 
exerting  myself  in  the  least" 

"  Cease  this  strain  of  irony  toward 
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yourself,  my  dear  Lawrence.  Ton 
were  very  frank  in  relating  me  your 
life ;  be  so  stilL  You  are  a  man  of 
very  intelligent  mind,  so  you  are 
really  clever.  You  wish  to  appear 
what  you  are,  it  is  your  right ;  I  will 
say  more,  it  is  your  duty.  I  see 
nothing  in  you  which  savors  of  the 
actor,  unless  it  is  this  afiectation  of 
sneering  at  the  social  station  where 
destiny  places  you,  which  I  begin  to 
understand.  The  man  who  has  sub- 
jected his  whole  being,  intellect,  face, 
accent,  heart,  and  feeling  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a  public,  often  unjust  and 
cruel,  has  certainly  suffered  much 
from  this  direct  contact,  and  his 
pride  necessarily  revolts  at  the  idea 
that,  for  a  few  sous  paid  at  the  door, 
any  clown  buys  the  right  to  humil- 
iate him.  I  confess  that,  before 
knowing  you,  I  had  a  great  scorn 
for  actors.  I  pardoned  only  those 
whose  real  talent  has  the  right  to 
brave  and  the  power  to  vanquish  all. 
I  felt  a  sort  of  disgust"  for  those  who 
were  mediocre,  and  I  overcame  this 
disgust  only  by  the  compassion  with 
which  their  distress  inspired  me,  the 
difficulty  of  living  in  this  world,  the 
lack  of  early  education,  the  obstacles 
to  work  in  modem  society.  It  is 
this  ever-increasing  difficulty  of  find- 
ing work,  when  one  is  not  remark- 
ably endowed,  which  combats  and 
destroys  the  prejudice  against  actors 
more  than  all  the  philosophical  argu- 
ments ;  for,  at  bottom,  this  prejudice 
is  not  without  foundation.  To  pre- 
sent one's  self  to  the  public,  painted 
and  attired  like  a  buffoon  or  a  hero, 
that  is,  like  a  man  who  expects  to 
excite  the  laughter  or  the  tears  of  a 
multitude,  requires  a  boldness  which 


is  cours^  or  audacity ;  and  whoent 
pays  has  surely  a  right  to  ciy  to  hio, 
'  Gro  to  !  you  are  not  fine  or  you  sre 
not  funny !'  Ah  well,  my  dear  Law- 
rence, you  say  that  you  w^^  passably 
and  that  was  alL  So  you  suffieied 
from  not  being  in  the  first  rank,  and 
sought  to  console  yourself  by  sayiiig 
to  yourself,  with  reason,  that,  in  yon, 
the  man  was  superior  to  the  ardst; 
and  now  that  you  recall  the  coldness 
of  the  people  &om  the  other  aide 
of  the  footlights,  you  tmconsciouslj 
cherish  a  bitterness  against  them. 
You  force  yourself  to  treat  them 
haughtily,  as  they  treated  you,  when 
you  belonged  to  them.  They  did 
not  find  you  enough  of  an  actor,  and 
you  desire  to  tell  them  that  their 
existence  is  likewise  a  play  to  them, 
that  it  is  bad,  and  they  perfonn 
it  badly.  That  is  a  commonplace 
which  proves  nothing,  for  all  is,  in 
reality,  frightfully  serious,  in  the 
drama  of  the  world,  and  in  the  world 
of  the  drama.  Forget,  then,  this  little 
bitterness.  Accept  freely  your  retnni 
to  liberty  and  social  action.  Yon 
have  a  great  excuse,  an' excuse  ihsi 
you  have  candidly  confessed  to  me;, 
love,  which  is  the  grand  absolution  of 
youth.  This  love  is  forgotten,  I  sup- 
pose ;  if  not,  it  is  now  able  to  conquer 
everything,  I  suppose  again.  In  any 
case,  you  have  nothing  to  blush  for 
in  the  past;  and  that  is  why  you 
ought  to  greet  the  world,  not  like  a 
repentant  or  defiant  fugitive,  but  like 
a  traveller,  who  has  profited  by  his 
experience  to  judge  all  things  im- 
partially, and  who  returns  home  to 
reflect  and  act  like  a  philosopher." 
Lawrence  heard  my  little  sermon 
through,  without  interrupting  it;  and 
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he  had  still  a  child's  heart  in 
%  manly  breast,  he  extended  both 
bands  to  me  with  emotion. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said ;  "  I  feel 
Qiat  you  are  right,  and  that  you  do 
me   good.    Ah!  if  I  had  a  friend 
near  me  !    I  have  such  need  of  one, 
and  I  am  so  lonely  I    Stay,  my  friend, 
my  whole  life  is  a  giddiness,  and  I 
am  not  twenty-eight  !    1  have  passed 
through  existences  so  different,  that 
I  no  longer  really  know  who  I  am. 
All  is  adventure  and  romance  in  this 
i^tated  life.    There  was  truly  cause 
to  be  a  little  mad.     Without  you,  I 
should  have  become  utterly  so,  for, 
when  you  met  me  in  a  public-house, 
I  was   in  a  fair  way  to  become  a 
village  good-for-nothing,  perhaps  a 
wretched  drunkard,  dreaming  of  sui- 
cide in  the  fivmes  of  the  blue  wine. 
Thanks  to  you,  1  regained  the  mas- 
tery over  myself ;  but  the  exaltation 
increased,  and  it  was  time  to  end  it. 
My  poor  father,  forgive  me  what  1 
say!" 

A  tear  trembled  on  his  eyelashes  ; 
he  mechanically  poured  himself  a 
second  glass  of  mahnsey.  He  turned 
it  out,  and  as  I  looked  at  him  he 
said,  "I  no  loiter  drink,  unless 
through  inadvertency,  without  know- 
ing what  I  do.  K  I  remember,  you 
see,  I  abstain." 

"Still,  you  have  your  supper  at 
this  hour  every  evening?" 

''Yes,  a  habit  of  the  actor,  who 
loves  to  turn  night  into  day." 
"  In  the  village,  however — " 
**  In  the  village,  I  worked  aU  day 
like  an  ox,  but  on  Saturday,  Sunday, 
imd  Monday.  I  did  like  the  others, 
ftnd  those  days  I  did  not  go  to  bed. 
What  would  you  have,--r-enn^i?  Still 


I  was  a  good  workman.  Already 
there  has  ceased  to  be  a  trace  of  it 
See !  I  have  white  hands,  as  hand- 
some hands  as  when  I  played  the 
lover^s  r61e.  It  does  not  foUow  that 
I  enjoy  myself.  Ah  I  my  friend,  I 
speak  to  you  frankly,  do  not  take 
this  for  an  affectation.  I  am  bored 
enough  to  bite  off  my  tongue ;  I  am 
bored  to  death." 

"  Were  you  not  able  to  create  seri- 
ous occupations  for  yourself  again  ? " 

"Serious!  Tell  me,  then,  what 
there  is  serious  in  the  life  of  a  newly 
made  miUionnaire,  who  is  still  a 
stranger  in  the  sphere  of  practical 
people.  Shall  I  never  be  practical, 
myself  ?  Can  I  be  so  ?  Hear  the 
recital  of  my  three  months  of  country 
life  in  this  ch&teau ;  but  we  have  re- 
mained long  enough  at  table.  Come 
into  my  room,  we  shall  be  more  com- 
fortable there." 

He  took  up  a  silver-gilt  candle- 
stick, exquisitely  wrought,  and  CLfter 
having  conducted  me  through  a 
splendid  drawing-room,  an  immense 
billiard-saloon,  and  a  marvellous  bou- 
doir, he  ushered  me  into  a  sleeping- 
room,  where  I  cried  out  directly, 
"  The  blue  room ! " 

"Whatl"  he  said,  smiling,  "you 
recoUect  my  story  weU  enough,  my 
brief  description  struck  you  suflS- 
ciently  for  you  to  recognize  things 
you  have  never  seen!" 

"  My  dear  friend,  your  story  pro- 
duced such  an  impression  on  me 
that  I  amused  myself  by  writing  it 
out  in  my  spare  moments,  chai^ging 
all  the  names.  I  will  read  it  to  you^ 
and  if  my  reminiscences  lack  exact* 
ness,  if  I  have  altered  the  coloring, 
you  will  correct^  you  will  rectify, 
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you  will  change;  I  will  leave  you 
the  manuscript" 

He  told  me  that  it  would  give  him 
the  greatest  pleasure. 

"  This  is,  then,"  I  lesumed,  "  the 
famous  blue  chamber  ? " 

"  It  is  as  exact  a  copy  as  my  own 
memory  afiforded  ma" 

"You  are  then  once  more  enam- 
ored of  the  beautiful  unknown  ? " 

"My  friend,  the  beautiful  un- 
known is  dead ;  all  is  dead  in  the 
romance  of  my  life." 

"But  the  famous  troupe,  Bella- 
mare,  L&)n,  Moranbois, — and  she 
whom  I  dare  not  name  ? " 

"  They  are  -  all  dead  to  ma  Ab- 
sent in  America,  I  know  not  where ; 
Imp^ria,  having  lost  her  father,  ac- 
companied them  to  Canada,  where 
they  were  still,  six  months  ago. 
Bellamare  wrote  me  that  he  should 
be  in  a  position,  on  his  return, 
to  refund  my  money.  Every  one 
was  welL  .  Let  us  not  speak  of 
them;  it  troubles  me  somewhat, 
and  I  am,  perhaps,  on  the  way  to 
forget  —  " 

"  Heaven  grant  it !  It  is  what  I 
desire  above  all  things  for  you ;  but 
this  blue  room,  it  is  a  souvenir  that 
you  have  wished,  that  you  wish  to 
preserve?" 

"Yes;  when  I  learned  that  my 
unknown  lived  no  longer,  her  mem- 
ory regained  possession  of  my  heart, 
and,  like  the  grown-up  child  that  I 
am,  I  wished  to  raise  this  familiar 
monument  to  her  memory.  You  re- 
member that  this  blue  chamber  was 
no  more  hers  than  the  Renaissance 
house  which  I  entered  by  mistake. 
This  charming  dwelling,  rendered 
poetical  for  me  by  a  gracious  and 


kindly  apparition,  was,  none  &a 
less,  the  only  fiame  wherein  I  oodd 
evoke  her  veiled  imager  I  hm 
copied  the  room  as  weU  as  I  was 
able;  only,  as  this  is  larger,  I  could 
add  to  it  good  sofas  where  we  will 
smoke  good  cigars." 

I  asked  him  how  and  from  whom 
he  had  learned  the  death  of  his  im- 
known. 

"  I  will  tell  .you  directly,'*  he  re- 
sponded. "It  is  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed in  order.  I  resume  my  stoiy. 
It  will  be  but  a  short  chapter  to  add 
to  the  romance  that  you  have  tak^ 
the  trouble  to  write  out" 


m. 

After  my  poor  father's  funeral  I 
departed  for  Normandy,  in  the  frame 
of  mind  belonging  to  a  man  who 
travels  in  quest  of  change  to  distract 
himself  from  a  profound  sorrow,  in 
no  wise  with  the  intoxication  of  t 
poor  wretch  who  wins  in  a   lottery 
and  goes  to  receive  his  capital    Of 
my  first  and  only  visit  to  my  uncle 
I  had  retained  a  very  disagreeable 
impression.      He  had  not  received 
me  cordially,  you  remember^  since 
you  remember  everything;  and  his 
housekeeper  had  looked  askance  at 
ma    I  found  the  manor  as  he  had 
left  it,  namely,  in  a  very  good  state 
of  repair.    The  old  bachelor  was  an 
orderly  man;  there  was  not  a  slate 
missing  from  his  roof,  nor  a  stone 
from  his  walls ;  but  the  interior  dec- 
oration was  in  a   detestable  styla 
There  was  gilding  everywhere,  taste 
nowhere    As  everything  had  been 
put  under  seal,  and  as,  until  his  last 
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hour^  he  had  been  domineering  and 
suspicious,  his  housekeeper,  who  did 
not    govern  him  as  much  as  I  had 
supposed,  had  been  unable  to  plun- 
der freely.     I  found,  beside  a  splen- 
did    estate,  very    productive   farm- 
rents,  affairs  in  very  good  order,  and 
large  sums  in  the  bank.    I  discharged 
the      housekeeper,    begging    her    to 
carry  off  three  fourths  of  the  rich 
and  hideous  furniture,  and,  yielding 
to  an  artist's  fancy,  an  irresistible  de- 
sire to  establish  a  harmony  in  every 
portion  of  this  monument  of  a  by- 
gone age,  I  passed  all  my  time  in  in- 
stalling myself  with  taste,  with  learn- 
ing, with  judgment;  in  short,  exer- 
cising my  ingenuity  to  combine  com- 
fort with  archaeology.    You  will  see 
this  to-morrow  by  daylight ;  I  have 
succeeded    tolerably  well,  I  think, 
and  it  will  be  better  when  it  is  all 
finished.     Only,  I  am  afraid,  when  I 
have  nothing  more  to  do  in  my  house, 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  remain  in 
it;  for,  if  I  pause  for  a  moment,  I 
yawn  and  wish  to  weep.    I  was  not 
long  in  perceiving  that,  if  1  desired 
to  spare  myself  much  annoyance  and 
distrust,  I  must  reply  politely  to  the 
attentions  that  were  bestowed  on  me. 
I  had  taken  a  list  of  my  uncle's 
friends  and  acquaintances ;  I  had  sent 
out  invitations  in  my  name,  since  I 
was  the  only  representative  of  the 
family.    I  received  many  cards,  and 
even  those  of  the  greatest  "  big- wigs." 
I  ventured  to  visit  them.     I  was  re- 
ceived with  more  curiosity  than  cor- 
diality ;  but  it  appears  that  I  speedily 
triumphed  over  all  prejudices.    They 
thought  I  had  much  depth  and  a  per- 
fect style.     They  knew  that  I  had 
conducted  affairs^  on  taking  posses- 


sion, in  a  princely  manner.  All  my 
visits  were  returned.  They  found 
me  occupied  in  patching  up  my  old 
walls,  and  realized  that  I  was  not  an 
ignorant  bourgeois.  My  taste  and 
my  expenditures  established  me  as 
a  connoisseur  and  artist,  my  seclusion 
ended  by  making  me  appear  a  man 
of  serious  disposition.  They  had  im- 
agined I  should  frequent  bad  com- 
pany. What  company  could  I  keep  ? 
That  of  actors  ?  I  should  not  know 
where  to  find  one  of  those  whom 
I  had  known,  wandering  about  the 
world.  Workmen  of  my  village? 
Unless  I  gave  them  a  pension,  I  could 
not  take  them  from  their  labor. 

They  did  not  make  allowance  for 
the  extraordinary  isolation  into  which 
an  exceptional  destiny  had  thrown 
me;  they  believed  that  1  volunta- 
rily abstained  from  good-fellowship 
and  nocturnal  revelry.  They  were 
infinitely  obliged  to  me  for  it.  They 
invited  me  to  appear  in  the  society 
of  the  placa  I  replied  that  the 
recent  death  of  my  father  rendered 
me  still  too  sad  and  too  little  social 
They  admired  me  for  having  loved 
my  father !  The  young  men,  my 
neighbors,  invited  me  to  join  their 
field  sports.  I  promised  to  take  part 
in  them,  when  I  had  finished  my 
installation  labors.  They  were  aston- 
ished, on  leaving  for  Paris  in  the 
banning  of  the  winter,  that  I  had 
no  regret  in  remaining  behind ;  they 
would  have  presented  me  in  the  best 
society.  I  did  not  wish  to  appear 
eccentric ;  I  promised  to  become  later 
a  man  of  the  world.  But  my  resolu- 
tion is  quite  taken,  my  dear  friend. 
I  have  already  seen  the  most  of  these 
peopla    Their  existence  will  never 
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be  mine.  They  are  nearly  all  empty. 
Those  who  seem  to  possess  intelli- 
gence and  information  have  con- 
tracted, in  their  prosperous  circum- 
stances, habits  of  idleness  that  would 
drive  me  mad.  Those  who  serve  the 
government  are  machines.  Those 
who  have  independence  of  thought 
do  not  use  their  mental  energy,  or 
they  abuse  it.  All  take  seriously 
this  thing,  without  cohesion  and 
without  object,  that  they  call  the 
world,  and  in  which  I  find  nothing 
that  has  a  serious  meaning.  No,  no ; 
once  more,  do  not  think  that  my 
distrust  arises  from  a  foregone  con- 
clusion ;  on  the  contrary,  I  seek  with 
anxiety  the  luminous  point  in  it 
that  could  attract  and  impassion  me. 
I  see  there  only  a  confused  swarm 
of  little  things,  insignificant,  incom- 
plete, unfinished.  I  have  as  yet  seen 
only  the  rehearsals  of  the  play  that 
they  perform  there.  Ah  weU,  this 
play  is  desultory,  incomprehensible, 
devoid  of  interest,  passion,  grandeur, 
or  gayety.  The  actors  whom  I  have 
been  able  to  study  are  incapable  of 
disentangling  it ;  for  those  who  have 
.  talent  are  scornful  or  blasS,  or  they 
feel  that  their  r&les  are  unachievable 
and  play  them  coldly.  I  have  been 
nourished,  myself,  on  noble  tragedies 
and  fine  dramas.  The  worst  produc- 
tion of  art  has,  moreover,  some  plan 
and  seeks  to  prove  something;  an 
evening  in  society  seems  to  have  no 
object  save  to  kill  time.  What 
would  you  have  a  man  do  there, 
accustomed  before  the  public  to  or- 
der his  gestures,  time  his  entrances, 
not  say  a  useless  word,  not  take  a 
random  step  ?  To  represent  an  ac- 
tion is  to  act  from  logic  and  reason ; 


to  utter  nothings  forgotten  as  soon  as 
said,,  to  Usten  to  idle  discussions  that 
good  taste  forbids  even  to  be  deep,  ia 
to  evince  good  breeding  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  world;  but  it  is  doing 
nothing  at  all,  and  I  am  unable  to 
resign  myself  forever  to  doing  notli- 
ing. 

The  moral  of  this  is  not  that  an 
actor  is  too  superior  to  reality  to 
identify  himseK  with  it ;  do  not 
attribute  such  a  boast  to  me;  but 
understand,  then,  that  any  artist 
whatever  converts  reality  into  a 
mould  that  his  personality  occupies 
and  fills.  Where  his  imprint  does 
not  mark,  he  ceases  to  live ;  he  pet- 
rifies. I  need  to  be,  not  that  they 
may  see  that  I  am,  but  in  order  to 
feel  that  I  exist  For  the  moment, 
I  am  archaeologist,  antiquarian,  nu- 
mismatologist ;  later,  I  shall  be,  pei^ 
haps,  naturalist,  or  painter,  or  chron- 
icler, or  novelist,  or  agriculturist^ 
who  can  tell  ?  I  must  always  have 
a  passion,  a  task,  an  interest ;  but  I 
shall  never  be  deputy,  or  prefect,  or 
sportsman,  or  diplomat,  or  politician, 
or  treasurer ;  nothing,  in  short,  tliat 
constitutes  at  the  present  day  wjbat 
is  called  a  practical  man.  I  shall  see 
if  this  house  that  I  create  inspires 
me  with  some  idea;  if  not,  I  shall 
leave  it  and  go  abroad.  But  I  fear 
solitude  in  travelling,  as  I  fear  idle- 
ness in  sedentary  life.  What  is 
necessary  to  me,  what  belongs  to  my 
age,  what  my  heart  demands,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  dreads  is  love,  is 
family  life.  I  should  wish  to  be 
married,  for  I  shaU  never  know  how 
to  bring  myself  to  many.  Still,  the 
thought  has  occurred  to  me  several 
times,  since  knowing  my  neighbor, 
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it  is  time  that  I  tell  you  of  my 

iighboT. 

Her  name  is  Jeanne,  and  she  has 
if^BYy  brown  hair.  Those  are  her 
only  defects;  for  they  are  her  sole 
points  of  resemblance  to  Imp^ria, 
'v^hose  name,  as  you  remember,  is 
Jane  de  Valclos ;  and  I  should  have 
preferred  to  love  a  woman  who  re- 
called in  no  respect  the  one  for 
T¥hom  I  have  suffered  so  much. 
'FoT  the  rest,  the  contrast  is  complete. 
She  is  tall  and  beautiful ;  the  other 
^was  small  and  pretty.  She  has  not 
the  ringing  voice  or  the  clear  utter- 
ance of  an  actress.  Hers  is  a  sweet 
-v^ice,  a  little  indistinct  and  muffled, 
which  caresses  and  does  not  thrill ; 
an  utterance  which  glides  on  with- 
out emphasis,  and  lays  stress  only  on 
what  is  deeply  felt  I  should  say, 
generally,  of  this  woman,  that  she  is 
an  instrument  furnished  with  those 
silken  strings  which  have  not  reso- 
nance enough  for  the  orchestra  of  an 
opera,  but  which  give  out  more 
melody  and  sweetness  in  mimca  di 
camercL 

She  is  tall  and  beautifol,  I  told 
you,  and  I  will  add  that  she  is  a 
little  awkward,  which  pleases  me  in- 
finitely. She  would  not  know  how  to 
take  three  steps  upon  a  stage,  with- 
out hitting  something.  This  is  due 
to  a  short-sightedness,  which  does  not 
allow  her  to  see  the  outlines  of  ob- 
jects without  a  glass.  As  for  me,  the 
source  of  instinct  and  of  taste  lies 
in  the  sense  of  sight.  Those  whose 
extended  vision  embraces  all  things 
are  plastic ;  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  need  to  look  closely  are  special- 
ists. My  neighbor's  specialty  is  do- 
mestic life,  a  little  activity  that  is 


not  exercised  abroad,  but  which  is 
ingenious  and  incessant,  a  watchful 
and  continual  solicitude,  delicate  ^nd 
inexhaustible  for  those  whose  care 
she  undertakes.  She  is  just  the  op- 
posite of  me,  who  know  how  to  exer- 
cise devotion  by  a  great  act  of  reso- 
lution, but  who,  returned  to  myself, 
ccm  no  longer  see  anything,  except 
through  myself.  But  she  foi^ets 
herself;  she  would  take  any  stamp 
one  chose  to  give  her;  she  would 
know  how  to  be  ariother^  to  see  with 
his  eyes,  to  breathe  with  his  lungs, 
to  identify  herself  with  him  and  dis- 
appear. 

You  see  she  is  the  ideal  of  a  com- 
panion, a  friend,  a  wife.  Add  to 
this  that  she  is  free,  a  widow,  and 
without  children.  She  is  very  nearly 
my  own  age.  She  is  rich  enough  to 
have  no  care  for  my  fortune,  and 
her  birth  is  the  9ame  as  mine ;  her 
grandfather  was  a  peasant.  She  has 
been  in  society,  but  was  never  fond 
of  it  She  intends  to  leave  it  en- 
tirely, having  met  no  one  who  made 
her  desire  to  many  again.  She 
learned  that  the  abbey  of  Saint  Van- 
drille  was  to  let  for  a  tolerably  mod- 
erate sum ;  and  as  she  has  sufficient 
taste  8uid  knowledge  to  love  the 
preservation  of  beautiful  things,  she 
came  to  pass  some  months  in  its 
vicinity,  to  ascertain  if  the  climate 
would  agree  with  her  health,  and  if 
the  surrounding  country  would  se- 
cure her  the  port  of  tranquil  and  re- 
tired life  for  which  she  longs.  The 
cottage  she  has  rented  joins  my  park, 
and  we  meet  once  or  twice  a  week ; 
we  might  meet  every  day ;  the  ob- 
stacle, alas !  is  on  my  side^  my  faint- 
heartedness, my  dwelling  on  the  past. 
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my  fear  of  no  longer  knowing  how 
to  love,  despite  the  need  of  love  that 
is  consuming  me. 

I  must  tell  you  how  we  became 
acquainted.  It  was  the  meet  proeaic 
way  in  the  world.  I  had  been  pass- 
ing two  days  at  Fecamp  in  search  of 
a  head- workman  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  some  admirable  old  wain- 
scots, banished  to  the  loft  by  my 
predecessor.  Beturning  quite  late 
at  night,  I  slept  late  in  the  morning, 
and  I  saw,  from  my  window,  this 
beautiful  and  charming  woman,  in 
close  conversation  with  the  wood- 
carver,  who  was  beginning  on  his 
work  in  the  open  air,  opposite  the 
hall  on  the  ground-floor.  She  was 
80  simply  dressed,  that  it  needed 
attentive  observation  to  recognize  in 
her  a  woman  of  certain  rank  in  the 
hierarchy  of  gentlewomen.  I  de- 
scended to  the  apartment  that  he  was 
engaged  in  decorating;  and  when  I 
saw  the  boot,  the  glove,  and  the  cuflT, 
I  doubted  no  longer.  It  was  a  Paris- 
ian lady  and  a  most  refined  person. 
I  went  out  into  the  court ;  I  saluted 
her  on  passing,  and  was  not  going 
to  interrupt  her  investigation,  when 
she  approached  me  with  a  mixture 
of  good-breeding  and  timidity  which 
lent  a  great  charm  to  her  act. 

"  I  ought,"  she  said,  "  to  beg  par- 
don of  the  master  of  Bertbeville 
(that  is  the  name  of  my  abbey)  for 
the  freedom  with  which  I  have  en- 
tered the  open  gates  of  his  domain/* 

"Pardon!"  I  replied,  "when  I 
should  thank  you  for  it!" 

"That  is  very  kind,"  she  replied, 
with  a  playful  simplicity  that  did 
not  prevent  her  from  coloring  a  lit- 
tle ;  "  but  I  will  not  trespass  on  it    I 


will  withdraw,  and,  knowii^  tint 
you  are  here,  of  which  I  was  not  yet 
aware,  I  wiU  not  permit  myself 
again  —  " 

"  I  will  take  my  departure  again, 
forthwith,  if  it  interferes  with  your 
examining  my  work." 

"I  have  finished.  I  came  to  ask 
directions  on  my  own  account" 

I  offered  to  give  her  what  informa- 
tion lay  in  my  power  as  proprietor^ 
and  she  saw  that  my  manner  was 
perfectly  serioxis  and  proper.  She 
did  not  scruple  to  teU  me  that  she 
had  desired  Saint  Yandrille,  but  that 
she  was  dismayed  by  the  expenditure 
necessaiy  to  render  this  ruin  habit- 
able. She  had  wished  to  learn  &om 
my  head-workman  the  price  of  his 
work.  There  was  at  Saint  Vandrille 
a  very  fine  wainscot  of  this  kind 
which  also  required  a  restoration. 

I  had  already  seen  Saint  Vandrille;, 
but  without  making  any  calculation 
of  its  improvement.  I  proposed  to 
go  there  that  same  day,  and  make 
a  little  study,  accompanied  with  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  expense.  She 
accepted  my  offer,  {banking  me 
warmly,  but  teUing  me  that  she 
would  send  for  my  study,  and  urging 
me  not  to  bring  it  to  her. 

When  she  left  me,  I  was  a  little 
bewildered  by  her  beauty  and  her 
air  of  frankness ;  I  recovered  myself 
directly.  I  laughed  at  myself  for 
my  excessive  civility,  for  I  was  about 
to  lose  a  day  and  give  myself  con- 
siderable trouble  for  a  person  who 
did  not  care  to  see  me  again ;  but  I 
had  promised,  and  two  hours  later  I 
was  at  Saint  Vandrille.  I  found  my 
beautiful  neighbor  there,  who  came 
£md  thanked  me  for  my  promptness. 
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In  the  mean  time  I  had  made  in- 
qtdiies  about  her.  I  learned  that 
her  name  was  Madame  de  Yald^re ; 
that  she  usually  resided  in  Paris; 
that  she  had  just  hired  a  house  close 
hy  me ;  that  she  lived  absolutely  albne 
with  an  old  governess,  a  cook,  and  a 
servant,  not  knowing,  and  not  yet 
wishing  to  know,  any  one  in  the 
neighborhood,  passing  her  mornings 
in  w€Llking,  and  her  evenings  in  em- 
broidering or  reading. 

Saint  Vandrille  is,  like  Jumi^ges, 
a  vast  ruin  in  a  smaU  enclosure.  You 
know   Jumi^ges,  doubtless.     If  you 
do  not,  figure  to  yourself  the  church 
of  Saint  Sulpice  ruined  and  laid  open 
in  the  midst  of  a  pretty  English  gar- 
den, whose  sanded  alleys  wind  through 
fine  grass-plots  under  open  arches 
tapestried  with  ivy  and  garlanded 
with  wild  plants.     The  two  monu- 
mental church  towers  rear  their  skel- 
etons, white  as  old  bones  against  the 
beautiful  Norman   sky,  so  rich  in 
color  when  the  sun  pierces  its  mists. 
Countless  birds  of  prey  circle  inces- 
santly around    these    open  turrets, 
whose  carved  border  protects  their 
nests,  and  send  forth  loud  hoarse 
cries.    Below  the  great  walls  of  the 
^mcovered    nave    grow    magnificent 
trees  and  graceful  bushes.    In  a  rem- 
nant of  the  old  buildings  for  relig- 
ious service,  the  present  owner,  a 
loan  of  taste  and  learning,  has  ar- 
langed  himself  a  dwelling,  still  very 
^e,  and  decorated  in  the  best  style. 
From  fragments  found  in  the  ruins, 
he  has  made  an  interesting  museum. 
It  is  a  habitation  at  once  stem,  com- 
fortable,  and  charming,  fronting  a 
Bplendid  scenery  enlivened  and  per- 
^^ed  by  a   delightful   vegetation 


well  ordered  in  its  picturesque  ar« 
rangement. 

In  examining  Saint  Vandrille,  we 
spoke  only  of  Jumi^ges,  whose  adap- 
tation was  a  masterpiece  in  my  eyes, 
and  might  serve  as  a  model  for  Ma- 
dame de  Yald^re. 

"I  realize  perfectly,"  she  said  to 
me,  ''that  the  acquisition  of  these 
historical  monuments  creates  serious 
duties.  To  restore  them  is  only  in 
the  power  of  princely  fortunes,  and  I 
do  not  quite  see  where  would  be  the 
benefit  to  art  and  science  which  have 
already  sufficient  archsBological  spe- 
cimens still  standing.  Besides,  I  at- 
tach no  value  to  what  is  almost 
entirely  made  over,  with  new  mate- 
rials and  by  hands  which  no  longer 
possess  the  individuality  of  the  past. 
When  a  ruin  is  truly  a  ruin,  one 
should  leave  it  its  relative  beauty, 
its  lofty  air  of  desertion,  its  marriage 
with  the  ivy  that  encroaches  on  it, 
and  the  solemnity  of  its  associations. 
To  preserve  it  from  brutal  devasta- 
tion, to  frame  it  with  verdure  and 
with  flowers,  is  all  one  can  and  ought 
to  do,  and  this  part  of  my  mission  I 
should  fulfil  well  enough,  I  believe ; 
I  love  gardens  and  I  possess  a  little 
knowledge  of  them ;  but  the  appro- 
priation of  my  residence  to  this  ex- 
acting neighborhood  is  what  disquiets 
me ;  there  is  a  species  of  slavery  in 
this  sort  of  property  that  terrifies 
me.  One  has  no  right  to  refuse 
admittance  to  amateurs,  or  even  to 
the  idle  and  indifferent  Hence  one 
ceases  to  be  at  home ;  and  what  shall 
I  do,  I  who  am  so  fond  of  solitude, 
if  I  cannot  walk  among  my  ruins, 
without  encountering  there  at  every 
step  English  tourists  or  photogra- 
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phers  ?  If  we  were  close  by  Paris,  one 
would  have  special  days  and  hours 
to  devote  to  the  public;  but  here, 
has  one  a  right  to  deny  people  who 
have  come  thirty  or  forty  leagues  to 
see  a  ruin  of  which  you  are,  in  real- 
ity, only  the  guardian  or  cicerane  f  " 

To  that  I  had  nothing  to  reply. 
I  knew  by  what  thoughtless  de- 
mands, by  what  rude  returns,  the 
inexhaustible  civility  of  our  neigh- 
bor of  Jumidges  was  too  often  repaid. 
I  advised  Madame  de  Vald^  to 
build  herself  a  ohfilet  in  the  midst  of 
the  woods,  and  to  think  no  more  of 
Saint  Vjmdrille. 

I  ought  to  have  rested  on  this 
wise  conclusion,  to  have  abandoned 
my  valuation,  and  taken  leave  of  her ; 
but  the  passion  for  archaeology  led 
me  away.  The  church  of  Saint- Van- 
drille  is  finer  and  in  many  places 
better  preserved  than  that  of  Jumi4- 
ges.  The  adjacent  buildings  are 
ugly  and  inconvenient ;  but  there  is 
a  quadrangular  garden  which  de- 
scends in  terraces  above  smiling 
meadows ;  and  this  monastic  garden, 
designed  in  ancient  style,  was  a  great 
temptation  for  my  dreams  of  cons(»^ 
entious  decoration.  There  was  also 
an  immense  chapter-house  there, 
quite  entire,  and  completely  sur- 
Toimded  by  elegant  arcades.  From 
a  great  gallery  which  communicates 
with  the  refectory  one  penetrates 
into  the  vast  structure.  I  saw  my- 
self again  in  the  chapter-house  of 
Saint  Clement.  I  recalled  the  magis- 
terial conference  of  the  prince  with 
his  vassals,  the  hurried  and  mourn- 
ful funeral  of  Marco ;  then,  my 
hallucination    following  its   bent,   I 


inmiense  library  where  we  had  acted 
tragedy  before  the  chiefs  of  Mont&- 
n^ro.  Again  I  saw  Imp^ria  singmg 
and  miming  the  Marseillaise,  and,  in 
a  confusion  of  phantoms  and  fictiaDS, 
Lambesq  roaring  the  furies  of  Ora- 
tes, while  I  declaimed  Folyeucte. 
The  kind  and  pleasant  face  of  Bella- 
mare  appeared  to  me  fix>m  behind 
the  scenes,  whence  the  hollow  voioe 
of  Moranbois  gave  us  the  cue.  Tears 
sprang  to  ray  eyes,  a  nervous  laugh 
choked  me,  and  I  cried  involuntarily, 
"  Ah !  what  a  fine  theatre  I " 

Madame  de  Yald&re  r^arded  me 
with  emotion ;  she  doubtless  thought 
that  I  was  mad ;  she  grew  pale  and 
trembling. 

I  thought  I  must,  to  reassure  her, 
make  her  the  declaration  that  I  am 
wont  to  throw  at  those  who  look  at 
me  with  distrust  and  curiosity. 

"  I  have  been  an  actor,"  I  said  to 
her,  forcing  a  smile. 

"I  know  it  well,"  she  answered, 
still  agitated.  "  I  believe  I  am  ao* 
quainted  with  your  whole  history. 
D6  not  be  surprised  at  it.  Monsieur 
Lawrence.  I  had  a  pretty  little  £e- 
naissance  house  at  Blois,  Ko.  25,  in 
a  certain  street  where  there  wei« 
lindens  and  nightingales.  There  oc- 
curred in  this  house  a  singular  adven- 
ture, of  which  you  were  the  hero. 
The  heroine,  who  went  there  with- 
out my  knowledge  or  permission, 
although  she  was  a  friend  of  mine, 
confessed  all  to  me  afterwards.  Poor 
woman,  she  died  with  this  memory ! " 

"Died!"  cried  I.    "Then  I  shril 
never  see  her ! " 

"  So  much  the  better  for  her,  since 
you  would  not  have  loved  her!" 


believed  I  stood  once  more  in  the  |     I  saw  that  Madame  de  Yaldi&ra 
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knew  all  I  pressed  her  with  ques- 
tions; she  evaded  them;  this  mem- 
OTy  was  painful  to  her,  and  she  was 
in  no  wise  disposed  to  betray  the 
secret  of  her  friend.  I  should  never 
know  her  name,  nor  anything  which 
^would  enable  me  to  trace  her  in  a 
past  sealed  up,  buried  irrevocably. 

«  You  can  at  least,"  I  said,  "  tell 
me  of  the  feeling  that  she  had  for 
me.    Was  it  serious  ? " 

"Very  serious,  very  deep,  very 
lasting ;  you  had  not  thought  it  ?" 

"  No,  and  I  probably  missed  hap- 
piness through  distrust  of  happiness ; 
but  did  she  suffer  from  this  love? 
Was  it  the  cause  —  " 

"Of  her  premature  death?  No. 
She  had  preserved  her  hope,  or  had 
recovered  it,  when  she  learned  that 
jou  had  left  the  stage.  Perhaps  she 
was  about  to  attempt  to  regain  your 
affections,  when  she  died  in  conse- 
quence of  anaccident, — her  baU-dress 
caught  fira  She  suffered  greatly ; 
she  has  been  dead  for  two  years. 
Let  us  talk  no  more  of  her,  I  beg 
of  you ;  it  gives  me  great  pain." 

*  It  pains  me  also,"  I  replied,  "  and 
yet  I  wish  to  speak  of  her  I  Have  a 
little  courage,  through  pity  for  me." 

She  answered  kindly  that  she 
sympathized  with  my  regret,  if  it 
was  real ;  but  could  it  be  ?  Should 
I  not  continue  to  scorn,  beyond  the 
tomb,  a  woman  whom  I  had  scorned 
when  living?  Was  I  disposed  to 
listen  with  respect  to  what  I  might 
be  told  concerning  her  ? 

I  assured  her  that  I  was. 

"That  is  not  sufficient,"  replied 
Madame  de  Valdire.  "I  wish  to 
know  your  inmost  feelings  in  this 
respect    Belate  me  your  adventure 


frankly,  from  your  point  of  view. 
Tell  me  the  judgment  that  you 
passed  upon  my  friend,  and  all  the 
reasons  that  led  you  to  write  that 
you  adored  her,  to  forget  her  after- 
ward, and  to  return  to  the  beautiful 
Imp^ria." 

I  faithfully  related  to  her  all  that 
I  have  told  Jrou,  without  omitting 
anything.  I  confessed  that  there 
was,  perhaps,  a  certain  pique  in  my 
first  impulse  toward  the  unknown, 
and  a  second  pique  in  my  silence 
when  she  had  doubted  me. 

*'-I  was  sincere,"  I  told  her ;  "  I  had 
loved  Imp^ria,  but  I  threw  myself 
into  a  new  love  courageously,  loyally, 
ardently.  Your  friend  might  have 
saved  me ;  she  was  unwilling.  I 
should  never  have  seen  Imp^ria 
again.  I  should  have  forgotten  her 
without  an  afterthought  or  a  regret. 
Nothing  was  easier  for  me  at  that 
time.  The  unknown  showed  herself 
jealous  in  a  haughty  way,  whose  cold 
generosity  humiliated  me  profoundly. 
I  feared  a  person  exacting  to  the 
point  of  making  it  a  crime  in  me  to 
have  loved  another  before  knowing 
her,  and  mistress  of  herself  to  the 
point  of  concealing  her  disdain  be- 
neath benefits.  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred an  open  jealousy;  I  should 
have  found  agitated  words,  heartfelt 
oaths,  to  reassure  her.  I  foresaw 
terrible  struggles,  an  invincible  bit- 
terness gathered  in  her  heart  I  was 
a  craven  in  my  pride.  I  renounced 
her!  And  then  her  position  and 
mine  were  too  unequal!  Now,  I 
should  no  longer  be  so  timid  and  so 
easily  offended.  I  should  not  fear 
to  seem  ambitious  to  her,  and  I 
should  know  how  to  conquer  her 
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distrust ;  but  she  exists  no  longer ;  it 
was  my  destiny  to  be  unfortunate  in 
love.  She  did  not  know  how  much 
I  might  have  loved  her ;  and  I  was 
rejected  by  Imp^ria,  as  if  Heaven 
had  wished  to  punish  me  for  not 
having  caught  at  happiness  when  it 
was  offered  me." 

"Yes,"  replied  Madame  de  Val- 
dire,  "  in  that  respect  you  were  very 
culpable  toward  yourself,  and  you 
cruelly  misunderstood  a  woman  as 
loyal  and  as  sincere  as  yourself.  My 
friend  wrote  in  good  faith  when  she 
offered  you  her  assistance  with  Im- 
p^ria.  She  was  neither  distrustful 
nor  haughty.  She  was  weighed 
down  with  grief;  she  sacrificed  her- 
self.  She  was  not  perfect,  but  she 
had  the  utter  candor  of  romantic 
souls ;  in  feeling  a  dread  of  her 
character,  you  committed,  permit  me 
to  say,  the  greatest  blunder  that  a 
man  of  judgment  could  conmiit  She 
possessed  a  gentleness  that  might 
degenerate  into  weakness,  and  you 
could  have  governed  like  a  child  this 
woman  whom  you  fancied  terrible." 

"I  was  ^  child,  myself,"  I  answered, 
"  and  I  was  well  punished  for  it  1 " 

"Doubtless,  since  you  recovered 
your  love  for  Imp^ria,  and  that  love 
became  an  incurable  malady." 

•'What  do  you  know  of  it?"  I 
exclaimed. 

"  I  saw  it  at  once,  when  you  cried, 
'  There  would  be  a  fine  theatre ! ' 
All  your  past  of  illusions,  aU  your 
future  of  regrets,  were  written  in 
your  eyes;  you  will  never  console 
yourself ! " 

It  seemed  to  me  like  a  direct  re- 
proach, for  the  eyes  of  this  beautiful 
woman  were  moist  and  shining.     I 


caught  her  hand,  without  quite  know- 
ing what  I  did. 

"Let  us  talk  no  more  of  either 
Imp^ria  or  the  unknown,"  I  said 
"  There  has  ceased  to  be  a  past  for 
me ;  why  should  there  not  be  a  fu- 
ture ? " 

I  perceived,  to  my  surprise,  that  I 
was  making  her  a  declaration,  and  I 
made  haste  to  add :  "  Let  us  talk  of 
Saint  Vandrille." 

I  offered  her  my  arm  to  descend  to 
the  wild  and  deserted  garden,  and 
we  did  not  talk  of  Saint  YandiiUe. 
We  still  returned  to  the  unknown; 
and  I  thought  I  could  perceive  that^ 
by  dint  of  talking  of  me  and  describ- 
ing  me  to  Madame  de  Yaldere,  she 
had  excited  in  her  a  great  curiosi^ 
to  see  me,  perhaps  a  stronger  interest 
than  curiosity.  My  neighbor  ap- 
peared to  me,  if  not  as  adventurous 
as  her  friend,  at  least  as  romantic ; 
and  I  began  to  feel  that  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  fall  in  love  with  her, 
if  I  was  encouraged  ever  so  little 

I  was  not,  and  I  became   more 
enamored.     I  had  not  dared  to  ask 
her  to  receive  me ;  she  secluded  her- 
self so  completely  for  some  days,  that 
I  prowled  in  vain  about  her  dwelling 
without  perceiving  her.     It  was  then 
that  the  fancy  occurred  to  me   to 
transform  my  uncle's  sleeping-room 
into  a  study,  and  to  install  my  Pe- 
nates in  the  square  pavilion,  which 
should  become  the  blue  chamber  of 
Blois.      From   the  moment   that  I 
knew  the  veritable  designer  of  this 
pretty  apartment,  it  gained  a  double 
interest  for  me,  and  I  began  to  work 
at    it    from    memory,    with    much 
enthusiasm.      When,  at  the  end  of 
several  days,  it  b^an  to  resemble 
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iixe  original^  I  wrote  to  Madame  de 
^ald&re  to  beg  her  to  give  me  some 
ixifbrmation  and  advice  upon  my 
pi^mises.  I  had  been  so  courteous 
to  her,  that  she  thought  she  could  not 
refuse  me.  She  came,  was  greatly 
Burpiised,  greatly  touched,  even,  by 
xny  sentimental  fancy,  and  declared 
tibat  my  recollections  were  very  faith- 
CxlL  She  permitted  me,  then,  to  visit 
lier^  and  showed  me  two  letters  to 
the  unknown  that  the  latter,  on 
dying,  had  confided  to  her,  telling 
lier  to  bum  them  after  she  had  read 
them. 

•*  Why  have  you  not  done  so  ? "  I 
asked  her. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  answered ;  "  I 
have  always  dreamed  that  I  should 
meet  you  somewhere,  and  coul4  re- 
turn them  to  you." 

Still,  she  did  not  return  them,  and 
I  had  no  motive  to  reclaim  them.  I 
asked  her  if  she  had  not  a  portrait  of 
her  friend. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  and  if  I  had  one, 
I  should  not  show  it  to  you." 

"  Wliy  ?  Her  distrust  continued  ; 
she  forbade  you,  —  so  be  it  I  I  will 
love  no  more  in  the  past;  I  have  had 
enough  of  it ;  I  have  been  unhappy 
enough  to  have  expiated  everything. 
I  have  a  right  to  forget  my  long 
martyrdom." 

"  Still,  the  blue  chamber  ? " 
"  The  blue  chamber,  it  is  you,"  I 
answered.  "  It  is  you,  designer  and 
occupant  of  this  room,  that  in  this 
room  I  loved  in  fancy,  before  the 
apparition  of  your  friend." 

"  Then  that  is  likewise  the  past  ? " 
"  Why  should  it  not  be  the  pres- 
ent?" 
She  reproached  me  for  coming  to 


her  house  to  pay  her  empty  compli- 
ments. 

It  was  bad  taste,  I  confessed,  but 
what  could  she  expect  of  a  former 
stage-lover  ? 

"Hush,"  said  she,  "you  slander 
yourself!  I  know  you  very  well; 
my  friend  had  received  letters  enough 
from  M.  Bellamare  to  appreciate  you ; 
and  I,  who  read  those  letters,  know 
what  you  are.  Do  not  hope  to  make 
me  doubt." 

"  What  am  I,  according  to  you  ? " 

"  A  serious  and  delicate  man,  who 
will  never  lightly  make  love  to  a 
woman  he  esteems ;  a  man  who,  for 
three  years,  concealed  his  affection 
from  Imp^ria,  because  he  respected 
her.  Hence,  a  woman  who  respects 
herself  and  who  knows  that  would 
not  willingly  accept  flattery  from 
you;  confess  it." 

I  did  not  then  make  love  to  Ma- 
dame de  Valdfere ;  I  do  not  now ;  but 
I  see  her  often,  and  I  love  her.  It 
seems  to  me  that  she  loves  me  also. 
Perhaps  I  am  a  coxcomb ;  perhaps 
she  haa  only  friendship  for  me,  like 
Imperial  It  ia,  perhaps,  my  destinj 
to  inspire  friendship.  It  is  sweet,  it 
is  pure,  it  is  charming,  but  it  is  not 
sufficient.  I  begin  to  be  irritated  by 
this  confidence  in  my  loyalty,  which 
is  not  as  real  as  it  appears,  sincq  it 
costs  me  a  struggla  And  this  is 
where  I  am.  A  lover,  timid  and 
distrustful,  impatient  and  fearful,  be- 
cause—  because  —  must  I  tell  you 
all  ?  —  I  have  as  much  fear  of  being 
loved  as  of  not  being  loved.  I  see 
that  I  have  to  do  with  a  thoroughly 
virtuous  woman,  who  would  not  un- 
derstand a  transient  love,  when  she 
can  belong  to  me  forever.    I  aspire 
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to  the  happiness  of  possessing  such 
a  wife,  and  loving  her  as  I  know 
that  I  am  capable  of  loving.  It  only 
remains  for  me  to  give  her  this  con- 
fidence by  expressing  a  true  pfession 
to  her ;  and  there  I  have  remained, 
for  nearly  two  months,  like  a  scholar, 
who  fears  to  guess  and  who  fears  not 
to  guess.   Why,  you  will  ask  me — 

"Yes,"  cried  I,  "why,  say  why., 
my  dear  Lawrence!  Confess  your- 
self entirely." 

"Ah  heavens,"  replied  he,  rising, 
and  walking  agitatedly  about  the  blue 
chamber,  "  because  I  have  contracted 
in  my  wandering  life  a  very  serious 
chronic  malady;  the  unattainable 
desire,  the  fancy  for  the  impossible, 
weariness  of  the  real,  the  ideal  with- 
out  definite  object,  the  thirst  for 
what  is  not  and  cannot  be !  What  I 
dreamed  of  at  twenty  I  dream  of 
still.  What  fled  from  my  grasp  I 
geek  still  in  the  empty  air." 

"  The  artist's  glory !  is  it  that  ? " 

"  Perhaps !  I  had,  unconsciously, 
some  unsatisfied  ambition.  I  thought 
myself  modest,  because  I  wished  to 
be  so ;  but  my  wounded  vanity  has 
preyed  upon  me,  like  those  diseases 
that  you  do  not  perceive  and  that 
kill  you.  Yes,  it  must  be  that !  I 
could  have  wished  to  be  a  great  art- 
ist, and  I  am  only  an  intelligent 
critic.  I  am  too  cultivated,  too  logi- 
cal, too  philosophic,  too  reflective ;  I 
have  not  been  inspired.  I  shall  do 
very  well  a  little  of  everything.  I 
shaU  be  a  master  in  nothing.  It  is 
a  torture  to  comprehend  the  beauti- 
ful, to  have  analyzed  it,  to  know  in 
what  it  consists,  how  it  unfolds,  de- 
velops, and  manifests  itself,  emd  not 


be  able  to  produce  it  from  one's  mUL 
It  is  like  love,  you  see !  you  feel  is% 
you  touch  it,  you  think  to ,  seize  it ; 
it  escapes  you,  it  flees  you.  Ycm 
stand  before  the  memoiy  of  an  ardent 
dream  and  of  a  cold  deception  !  *' 

"  Imp^ria  ! "  I  said,  "  it  is  Imp^ 
ria !    You  think  of  her  still ! " 

"  Imperia  insensible,  and  my  am- 
bition disappointed,  it  is  all  one,"  he 
answered.     "  These  two  first  elements 
of  vitality  are  the  starting-point  of 
my  life.     I  wasted  the  three  best 
years  of  my  youth  in  seeing  them 
elude  me  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour. 
Perhaps  I  shall  gain  preferable  blesd- 
iugs ;  but  what  I  shall  not  recover 
is  my  boy's  heart,  my  obstinate  hope, 
my  blind  confidence,  my  poet  aspira- 
ations,  my  days  of  carelessness,  and 
my  days  of  fever.    All  that  is  over, 
over !    I  am  a  grown  man,  and  I  love 
a  grown  woman.     I  am   excellent; 
she  is  adorable;  we  could  be   very 
happy.      I  ^m  rich  as  a  nabob  and 
lodged  like  a  prince.     From  a  straw- 
filled  pallet  I  pass  to  a  bed  of  gold 
and  silk.   I  can  gratify  all  my  whims ; 
get  drunk  on  wine  bottled  these  hun- 
dred years ;  have  a  harem  better  es- 
tablished and  better  concealed  than 
that  of  Prince  Kl^menti.     Still,  bet- 
ter than  he,  I  can  have  a  theatre,  a 
hired  troupe ;  my  uncle  made  me  a 
grant  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs 
like  that  of  the  Od^on  !    I  shall  have 
art  for  my  money,  as  I  have  poetiy 
by  right  of  inheritance;  a  beautiful 
nature,  where  I  prune  and  plant  to 
my  liking.     See,  is  it  not  a  roman- 
tic site  ? "  added  he,  drawing  aside 
the  heavy  curtain  fix)m  the  window, 
and    showing    me     the    landscape 
through  the    clear   glass,  Crost-dia- 
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xnonded  at  the  edge.    ''Look  out! 
I    do  not  like  blinds.     Nothing  is 
ffweeter  than  to  look  from  one's  fire- 
side at  the  white  frost  without.     The 
snow  falls  now  only  in  light  flakes, 
tliat  the  moon  softly  silvers.     Far- 
tiher  on,  below  my  park,  the  Seine, 
broad  as  an  arm  of  the  sea,  flows 
peaceful    and    mighty.     Those    tall 
"black  cedars  that  frame  the  back- 
ground Itt  the  masses  of  snow  that 
drape  their  branches  glide  noiselessly 
upon  the  snow  that  drapes  their  feet. 
It  is  a  beautiful  scene,  deliciously 
lighted !    It  is  grand  and  solemn ;  it 
is  mute  as  a  churchyard,  it  is  dead 
as  I !  —  0  Imp^ria  ! " 

As  he  uttered  this  name,  in  an  ag- 
onized voice  that  made  the  Loves  of 
Saxony  porcelain  and  the  Bohe- 
mian glasses  vibrate  on  the  consoles, 
he  stamped  his  foot  like  a  necroman- 
cer who  summons  a  rebellious  spirit ; 
all  vibrated  afresh,  and  all  grew  still 
again.  He  struck  a  blow  that  shiv- 
ered to  atoms  a  whole  StagSre,  loaded 
with  precious  trifles.  Then  he  began 
to  laugh,  saying  with  a  bitter  cool- 
ness, "  Pay  no  attention ;  I  often 
need  to  break  something ! " 

"Lawrence,  my  dear  Lawrence," 
I  answered,  "your  malady  is  more 
serious  than  I  thought.  It  is  not  an 
affectation,  I  see.  You  suffer  much, 
and  you  are  curing  it  in  the  wrong 
way.  You  must  quit  this  solitude, 
you  must  travel,  but  with  a  compan- 
ion. You  must  marry  Madame  de 
ValdAre,  and  depart  with  her." 

"  If  it  concerned  only  myself,"  he 
repUed,  "I  should  not  hesitate,  for 
she  pleases  me,  and  I  am  sure  that 
she  is  tender  and  devoted ;  but  if  I 

did  not  render  her  happy,  if  my  sad- 
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ness  and  my  irregularities    should 
afflict  and  distress  her !    At  present 
she  longs  only  to  cure  me  of  the 
past.    I  have  ceased  to  conceal  any- 
thing from  her ;  she  requires  it.    All 
that  I  tell  you  she  hears ;  all  that  I 
let  you  see  she  sees ;  all  that  I  suf- 
fer she  knows.     She  questions  me, 
she  studies  me,  she  makes  me  relate 
all  the  details  of  my  past  and  pres- 
ent life.     She  is  interested  in  it ;  she 
pities,  consoles,  chides,  and  pardons 
me.     She  is  an  angelic  friend;  she 
thinks  she  cures  me,  and  I  submit ; 
and  I  imagine  that  she  cures  me, 
and  I  feel  that  she  calms  me.     She 
is  not  too  much  disturbed  by  my 
relapses.     She  has  an  unheard-of  pa- 
tience !    Ah  well,  yes,  she  is  neces- 
sary to  me,  and  I  could  no  longer  do 
without  the  balm  she  instils  into  my 
wounds.     But  I  fear  lest  my  love 
may  be  selfish,  odious  perhaps !   For 
if  they  came  to  knock  at  my  door, 
saying,  'Bellamare    is  below    with 
Imp^ria ;  they  have  come  for  you  to 
play  at  Caudebec  or  Yvetot,'  I  feel 
that  I  should  rush  down  like  a  mad- 
man, that  I  should  leap  with  tears 
of  joy  into  their  carriage,  and  that  I 
should  go  with  them  to  the  end  of 
the  world.    With  this  madness  in 
my  brain,  would  you  have  me  swear 
to  a  loving  woman  to  live  only  for 
her  ?    What  would  be  her  humilia- 
tion and  despair  to  have  brooded  so 
tenderly  over  this  tame  dove's  egg, 
whence  should  escape  a  wild  pigeon ! 
No,  I  am  not  yet  ready  for  marriage; 
you  must  not  bid  me  hasten.    I  must 
have  time  to  bury  myself,  and  come  to 
life  again,  if  the  thing  is  possible ! " 

He  was  right    We  separated  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  I  must 
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absolutely  leave  at  seven;  but  I 
promised  him  to  despatch  my  affairs, 
and  return  to  pass  a  week  with  him. 

I  had  been  at  Duclair  for  two  days, 
and  I  was  breakfasting  alone  at  the 
hotel  table,  not  having  been  able  to 
reach  it  at  the  accustomed  hour, 
when  I  saw  a  man  enter  who  was 
still  young,  that  is  to  say,  not  very 
young,  and  not  very  handsome,  that 
is,  quite  ugly,  but  whose  salutation, 
glance,  and  smile  prepossessed  me  in 
his  favor.  He  seated  himself  opposite 
me,  and  ate  hastily,  without  seeming 
to  notice  what  they  brought  him,  con- 
sulting a  note-book  meanwhile.  I 
took  him  for  a  commercial  traveller. 
Something  at  once  lively,  facetious, 
and  kindly  about  him  made  me  wish 
that  he  might  address  me ;  but  he  ap- 
peared too  well  bred  to  begin  the  con- 
versation at  random,  and  I  resolved 
to  anticipate  him,  by  asking,  what  I 
knew  very  well,  at  what  hour  the 
steamer  passed  for  Havre. 

"  I  believe,"  he  answered,  "  that  it 
■passes  at  two  o'clock."    / 

These  few  words  were  like  a  flash 
of  light  to  me ;  he  spoke  through  his 
nose !  A  vague  revelation  was  already 
occurring  to  me,  unconsciously.  I 
^wished  to  ask  him  his  name,  when  I 
saw  him  draw  up  an  inkstand,  and 
write  the  address  on  a  letter  that 
he  had  taken  from  his  pocket.  I 
thoughtlessly  cast  my  eyes  upon  this 
letter,  mi  I  read  there,  "  For  Mon- 
sieur Pierre  Lawrence,  Arvers." 

"  Permit  me,"  I  said  to  him.  "  By 
some  unaccountable  absence  of  mind, 
I  have  just  looked  at  the  name  you 
are  writing,  and  I  believe  I  ought  to 
give  you  a  direction.  Lawrence  is 
no  longer  .at  Arvers." 


He  r^rded  me  with  a  pieidng 
glance,  raising  his  eyes  wiUiout  lift- 
ing his  head;  and  having  assured 
himself  that  he  had  never  seen  me» 
but  that  I  had  an  honest  &c^  he 
requested  me  to  be  so  kind  as  to  give 
him  Lawrence's  new  address. 

"They  call  him  Baron  Lawrence 
here,  but  he  does  not  like  to  have 
them  give  him  this  title,  which  he 
has<  not  inherited  in  a  direct  linp. 
He  lives  at  his  chateau,  the  chateau 
of  his  late  uncle,  at  some  hours*  dis- 
tance from  here." 

"  He  has  inherited  then  ?  " 

"  Effectually ;  he  has  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  a  year." 

"  How  he  will  laugh  at  my  letter ! 
No  matter ;  have  the  goodness  to  tell 
me  the  name  of  the  ch&teau." 

"  BertheviUe." 

."  Ah  !  true,  I  remember,"  said  the 
man,  gayly,  with  a  broad  smile. 
"  What  a  stroke  of  luck !  That  dear 
boy !  so  he  is  rich  and  happy  I  He 
well  deserved  it!" 

"  He  is  not  perhaps  so  happy  as 
you  think.  Monsieur  Bellamare." 

"  Ah !  so  you  know  me  then  ?  " 

"  You  see  I  do ! " 

"  And  him  ? " 

"  He  is  my  friend." 

"  Oh !  then  —  I  know  that  you  are 
inspector  of  finance,  they  told  me  so 
at  this  inn  —  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  take  charge  of  that,  a  note  of 
five  thousand  francs  that  I  have  owed 
him  for  som^e  years.  I  know  that  he 
will  dispense  with  the  interest." 

"And  with  the  amount  also.  I 
assure  you  that  he  will  not  receive 
it !  No  matter,  I  know  your  delicacy. 
I  will  remit  yo^r  money  to  him. 
Where  shall  I  tell  him  to  return  it?" 
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"  I  will  not  have  him  return  it  to 
me.  If  he  is  rich  he  should  be  gen- 
erous ;  there  are  poorer  poor  than  I 
and  my  actors ;  but  could  I  not  see 
him?  Has  he  forgotten  his  old 
fiiend,  his  old  director?  Lawrence 
had  one  of  those  hearts  that  cannot 
change." 

"Dear  Monsieur  Bellamare,  he 
•would  receive  you  only  too  gladly; 
hut  ought  you  to  rekindle  the  fire 
that  lurks  beneath  the  ashes  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  May  I  ask  if  Mademoiselle  Im- 
p^ria  is  still  a  member  of  your  soci- 
ety ? " 

"  Imp^ria  ?  Yes,  certainly !  I  ex- 
pect her  in  an  hour,  with  the  rest  of 
my  company." 

"  Ldon,  Moranbois,  Anna,  and  Lam- 
besq?" 

"  Ah  well,  you  know  us  all  ? 

"Lawrence  has  told  me  all  the 
chief  particulars  of  his  life.  Have 
you  still  Lucinde  and  Engine?"      ^ 

"  No,  they  did  not  accompany  me 
to  America,  where  we  have  been 
passing  the  last  two  years^  organiz- 
ing, from  time  to  time,  around  our 
little  nucleus,  troupes  to  reinforce  us ; 
but  my  five  associates  have  never 
left  me." 

"  And  Purpurin  continues  in  your 
service  ? " 

"  Always ;  he  will  die  with  me  ! 
Poor  Purpuin!" 

«  What  then  ? " 

"  O,  we  have  truly  had  adventures ; 
it  is  our  fate ;  among  others  an 
encounter  with  savages  converted  by 
the  missionaries  and  civilized,  who 
wished  to  scalp  us.  Purpurin  left 
them  some  of  his  hair,  together  with 
the  skin.    We  arrived  there  in  season 


to  rescue  the  rest  He  recovered; 
but  this  little  operation  and  the  ter- 
ror he  experienced  have  not  effected 
a  perceptible  improvement  in  his 
intellect.  He  has  been  •  forced  to 
renounce  his  claims,  which,  after  all, 
ia  not  an  eviL  But  tell,  then,  of 
Lawrence.  Does  he  still  care  for 
Imp^ria  ? " 

"  More  than  ever." 

"  The  dense  ! " 

"  She  never  loved  him  ? " 

"  Indeed,  I  believe  she  did." 

"  And  at  present" 

"  She  denies,  as  always." 

«  Why  ? " 

*'  Ah  !  there  it  is,  why  ?  I  cannot 
tell  you;  perhaps  dread  of  a  life 
which  would  not  suit  her  tastes  and 
her  theatrical  habits." 

"  But  now  that  he  is  wealthy —  " 

"  Would  he  marry  her  now  ? " 

"  I  am  certain  of  it ! " 

Bellamare  grew  very  pale,  and 
walked  in  an  agitated  way  the  length 
of  the  table. 

"  To  lose  Imp^ria,"  he  said,  "  is  to 
lose  all,  for  she  has  great  ability  now, 
and,  by  her  friendship,  her  devotion, 
her  intelligence,  she  is  the  nerve,  she 
is  the  soul,  of  aU  our  existences.  To 
separate  from  her  is  to  break  us  all 
up,  and  as  for  myself —  " 

He  paused,  choked  by  an  inward 
sob  that  he  repressed,  walking  again 
about  the  room. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  I  said ;  "  I  am  no 
more  of  the  opinion  that  he  should 
marry  Mademoiselle  de  Valclos  than 
you  are.     The  unknown  of  Blois  is  , 
dead,  but  —  " 

"Dead?    What  a  pity!" 

"  But  she  has  left  a  friend,  a  con- 
fidant,  who    loves    Lawrence,    who 
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lives  near  him^  and  whom  Lawrence 
would  marry,  if  he  could  forget  Im- 
p^ria  I  am  convinced  that  this 
marriage  would  be  much  more  suit- 
able for  both  — '' 

''Tell  me,  then/'  said  Bellamare, 
interrupting  me  with  a  preoccupied 
air,  "  how  long  has  Madame  de  Val- 
dire  been  dead  ? " 

"  Madame  de  Valdire  ? " 

''Ah  yes,  her  name  escaped  me; 
but  what  difference  does  that  make 
now,  since  the  poor  unknown  is  no 
longer  in  the  world  ?  Her  romance 
was  so  pure,  she  was  so  excellent, 
so  virtuous,  and  so  good  a  woman ! 
Ton  are  not  a  man  to  betray  that 
secret  ? " 

"  No,  surely ;  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  you  say  at  all  Madame 
de  Yald^re  is  by  no  means  dead ;  it 
is  she  who  is  the  neighbor,  the  friend, 
the  confidant,  almost  the  betrothed 
of  Lawrence." 

"  Ah  well !  —  I  am  indeed  —  No, 
stay!  Have  you  seen  her,  this 
neighbor  ? " 

"  Not  yet  I  know  that  she  is  tall, 
beautiful  —  " 

"  And  very  blond  ? " 

"No,  fair,  with  brown  hair,  ac- 
cording to  what  Lawrence  has  told 


me." 

"0,  hair!  one  has  that  whatever 
color  one  desires.     Her  first  name  ? " 

"  Jeanne." 

"It  is  she!  a  widow?  without 
children?  quite  wealthy?  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  years  of  age  ? " 

"Yes,  yes,  yes!  Lawrence  has 
told  me  all  that." 

"  Ah  well,  it  is  she ;  depend  upon 
it,  it  is  she!  And  Lawrence  does 
not  suspect  that  the  friend  of  his  un- 


known is  his  unknown  herself,  who 
represents  herself  as  dead  ?  Thai 
boy  will  always  be  simple  and  mod- 
est to  the  verge  of  blindness!  0, 
that  changes  the  situation  indeed, 
my  dear  monsieur!  Lawrence  is  a 
man  of  imagination.  When  he  learns 
the  truth,  he  will  love  again  the  one 
he  loved  under  romantic  circum- 
stances. He  will  love  the  unknown ; 
he  will  foiget  Imp^ria." 

"  And  that  will  be  better  for  him, 
for  her,  for  Imp^ria,  and  for  you  all" 

"  Yes,  certainly !  Madame  de  Val- 
d^re  must  be  warned  that  her  feint 
has  lasted  long  enough,  and  that  she 
ought  to  reveal  herself  to  Lawrence, 
because  there  is  danger  in  delay,  be- 
cause Imp^ria  has  returned.  As 
for  me,  I  have  not  yet  announced 
myself  anywhere.  The  provincial 
journals  have  not  printed  my  name. 
Landed  at  Havre  two  days  since,  I 
wished  to  gain  Bouen  without  per- 
forming on  the  way.  I  will  do  still 
better,  pass  unrecognized,  fire  Rouen^ 
and  go  to  perform  as  far  off  as  pos- 
sible. You  will  not  tell  Lawrence 
of  our  meeting,  you  will  not  speak 
of  me ;  he  may  think  me  for  several 
months  yet  in  Canada.  Make  him 
marry  Madame  de  Valdfere  within 
some  weeks,  and  all  is  safe." 

"Then  you  must  depart  quickly; 
Lawrence  may  come  to  see  me  here, 
where  he  often  comes.  He  may 
make  his  appearance  at  any  moment. 
What  would  you  do  in  that  case  ?" 

"I  should  tell  him  that  Imp^ria 
had  remained  in  America,  married  to 
a  millionnaire." 

"  But  might  she  not  appear  at  the 
same  moment  ?  Have  you  not  told 
me  that  you  expected  her  ? " 
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**  Yes,  we  were  to  stop  here ;  I  had 
some  one  to  see  in  the  neighborhood, 
a  friend  who  does  not  expect  me, 
-who  will  not  know  that  I  have  passed. 
I  am  going  to  meet  my  troupe,  so 
that  it  shall  not  enter  this  town. 
Adieu  !  Thanks  !  Permit  me  to  shake 
your  hand,  and  escape  with  all  speed." 

**  Take  back  your  money,"  I  said, 
**  since  Lawrence  must  not  know  of 
our  interview.  You  have  time  to 
settle  this  account  with  him." 

"  That  is  true ;  adieu  once  more." 

"Do  you  forbid  me  to  accompany 
you  ?  I  confess  that  I  have  a  foolish 
wish  to  see  Moranbois,  L^on  —  " 

•'That  is  to  say,  Imp^ria.  Well, 
come,  you  shall  see  them  all,  but  do 
not  mention  Lawrence  to  them." 

•'  That  is  understood." 

I  took  my  hat,  and  we  both  set 
out  for  the  country.  Bellamare,  see- 
ing the  keeper  of  a  livery-stable, 
stopped  him,  and  bargained  with  him 
for  a  great  omnibus,  to  which  the 
horses  were  hastily  harnessed.  We 
sprang  into  it,  and  took  the  road  to 
Gaudebec. 

"This  omnibus,"  he  said  to  me, 
"will  receive  my  company  and  my 
luggage,  and  they  will  be  conveyed 
to  our  destination  without  our  hav- 
ing  to  return  to  the  town.  I  will 
tell  my  companions  that  the  friend  I 
wished  to  see  at  Duclair  no  longer 
lives  there,  that  the  inn  is^iba4.  ^^^ 
dear,  and  we  will  be  off  directly  for 
Bouen,  by  way  of  Barentin,  where 
we  take  the  train." 

After  quarter  of  an  hour's  riding, 
during  which  time  I  had  thoroughly 
enlightened  Bellamare  as  to  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  I  had  left  Law- 
rence, we  hailed  another  omnibus, 


which  carried  the  society,  Bellamare 
prepared  to  give  them  the  proposed 
explanations,  and  I  busied  myself  in 
assisting  the  removal  of  the  women 
and  baggage,  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  all  the  characters  of  Law- 
rence's roman  comique,  who  interested 
me  strongly. 

The  first  woman  who  sprang  light- 
ly and  carelessly  into  the  street,  still 
covered  with  snow,  was  the  little 
Imp^ria.  She  was  very  small  and 
very  thin,  in  fact,  this  woman  who 
had  played  so  prominent  a  part  in 
my  friend's  life.  With  her  close- 
fitting  travelling-dress,  her  hair  rolled 
back  under  her  little  cap  of  false  as- 
trakan,  she  looked  like  a  little  school- 
girl going  home  for  the  holidays,  but, 
on  observing  her  more  attentively,  I 
saw  that  she  was  really  thirty,  and 
that  she  had  lost  all  freshness.  In 
spite  of  her  pure  and  regular  fea- 
tures, she  did  not  seem  to  me  pretty. 
The  blond,  Anna,  was  a  trifie  stout 
to  play  the  girlish  roles,  and  her 
cheeks,  marbled  by  the  cold,  were  of 
a  very  sorry  color.  Morenbois,  en- 
tirely bald,  and  still  wearing  a  cap 
of  otter-skin,  found  occasion  to  an- 
swer me  roughly  when  I  offered  to 
help  him,  in  carrying  a  great  chest, 
which  proved  that  the  strength  of 
the  Hercules  had  not  diminished,  in 
spite  of  time,  travels,  and  adventures. 
L^on,  very  pale,  and  too  closely 
shaved,  appeared  to  me  a  man  worn 
out  and  ilL  He  was  of  a  distin- 
guished type,  and  his  extreme  polite- 
ness contrasted  with  the  rudeness 
of  Moranbois.  Lambesq  was  fat  and 
ugly;  he  walked  sideways  like  a 
crab,  and  complained  of  still  feeling 
the  rolling  of  the  water  in  his  legs. 
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Pnrpurin,  scalped,  wore  a  false  top- 
piece,  taken,  without  doubt,  from  the 
stage  properties,  and  of  a  shade  that 
did  not  match  his  hair.  Truly,  they 
were  not  handsome,  these  poor  stroll- 
ing actors  who  had  seemed  to  me  so 
interesting  and  peculiar  through  the 
narrative  of  Lawrence.  I  had  leisure 
to  examine  them  while  Moranbois, 
who  kept  the  accounts,  quarrelled 
with  the  drivers,  threatening  them 
with  one  arm,  and  carrying  Anna's 
chubby  baby  with  the  other.  Im- 
p^ria  went  up  to  Bellamare,  who  was 
anxious  about  her,  and  assured  him, 
with  a  decided  and  lively  air,  that 
she  was  well  and  very  happy  to  see 
the  earth  and  trees,  even  leafless 
trees,  after  eighteen  days  on  the  wa- 
ter. She  admired  Normandy ;  she 
decidedly  preferred  the  North  to 
warm  countries.  In  short,  she  talked 
near  me  for  some  moments,  and  I  un- 
derstood her  charm  and  her  power. 
When  she  spoke,  she  was  transfig- 
ured ;  her  tired,  drawn  features  re- 
gained their  elasticity.  Her  thin- 
ness disappeared;  the  transparent 
softness  of  her  skin  assumed  a  pecu- 
liar tint,  half-way  between  marble 
and  life.  She  had  still  magnificent 
teeth,  and  her  eyes  gained  a  pene- 
trating brilliancy  which  might  well 
become  irresistible.  She  was  one  of 
those  who  do  not  strike,  but  fasci- 
nate. 

Bellamare,  also,  looked  younger  to 
me  than  when  I  had  first  seen  him ; 
in  a  few  moments,  L^on  produced  the 
same  impression.  I  attributed  it  to 
the  result  of  a  life  of  nervous  over- 
excitement.  Such  people  have  no 
age.  They  always  appear  younger 
or  older  than  they  are.     When  I  saw 


them  depart,  it  seemed  as  if  I  should 
like  to  follow  them  to  study  them 
more  closely,  and  then  I  was  touched 
by  the  thought  of  their  poverty  and 
their  honesty.  They  had,  apparently, 
no  means  to  pay  for  their  earriage^ 
and  they  returned  five  thousand 
francs  to  Lawrence! 

I  went  back  to  the  inn,  where 
Lawrence  himself  awaited  ma  How 
little  he  suspected  the  thunderbolt 
which  had  just  passed  so  near  him ! 
This  morning  his  thoughts  were 
taken  up  with  Madame  de  Yald^ 
She  had  appeared  sad  and  dejected 
since  our  recent  interview.  It  was 
because,  agitated  by  his  confidences 
with  me,  he  had  allowed  her  to  see 
an  increase  of  melancholy.  Now  he 
feared  lest  she  was  secretly  prepar- 
ing to  fly  from  him  forever.  He  was 
angry  and  distressed. 

"Women,"  said  he,  *'have  only 
pride;  no  true  pity!" 

He  entreated  me  to  take  up  my 
abode  with  hiuL  I  was  engaged  only 
for  some  hours  in  the  day.  He  prom- 
ised to  carry  me  and  bring  me  back 
every  day  in  a  conveyance  swift  as 
the  wind. 

"It  is  truly  a  pleasure,"  I  said 
when  returning  with  him  to  Berthe- 
ville  in  a  carriage  as  elastic  as  a  bow, 
drawn  by  three  admirable  horses, 
harnessed  abreast;  "it  is  a  real 
pleasurg.-thus  to  fly  over  the  snow, 
and  ice,  with  the  feet  on  an  excellent 
boiler  and  the  knees  enveloped  in  a 
silky  fur." 

"With  a  friend  heside  one,"  he 
said,  pressing  my  hand ;  "  to  be  there 
alone  is  pleasure  for  a  prince,  and  I 
was  born  a  peasant.  The  jolts  of  a 
cart,  joggled  along  by  an  old  mule, 
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are  better  for  the  health.    At  present, 

;  I  can  neither  eat  nor  sleep.     Fate  is 

a  fool  who  is  always  in  error,  loading 

'  those  who  ask  nothing  of  her,  and 

disappointing  those  ^ho  invoke  her." 

That  evening  he  took  me  to  the 
honse  of  Madame  de  Vald^re,  and 
presented  me  as  his  only  friend. 

"  Only  ?  are  Bellamare,  L^on,  and 
the  others  dead  ? "  she  asked  in  an  agi- 
tated voice. 

*'  It  is  all  the  same,  at  present," 
replied  Lawrence.  "  I  have  not 
thought  of  them,  all  day,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  days  that  follow 
should  not  be  like  tbis." 

Madame  de  Vald^re  turned  away 
to  serve  the  tea,  but  I  saw  a  ray  of 
joy  upon  her  beautiful  features. 
Lawrence  had  not  exaggerated  her 
attractions;  her  beauty,  her  fresh- 
ness, the  perfection  of  her  form,  the 
impressive  charm  of  her  countenance, 
were  undeniable ;  her  hair  was  nat- 
urally brown.  Later,  when  I  asked 
her  why  it  had  appeared  blond  to 
Lawrence  and  Bellamare,  she  told 
me  that  at  that  period  she  had  had 
for  some  time  a  fancy  for  gold-pow- 
der, which  was  just  coming  in  fash- 
ion. This  circumstance  had  helped  to 
disguise  her  in  Lawrence's  memory. 

I  saw  in  an  instant  that  she  loved 
him  distractedly  and  absolutely.  I 
desired  to  be  alone  with  her,  but 
that  was  impossible,  without  Law- 
rence's observing  it.  I  resolved  to 
write  to  her  forthwith.  While 
sketching  in  an  album,  I  traced 
these  words  which  I  handed  to  her 
stealthily :  "  1  cannot  dispose  of  your 
secret  without  your  consent.  Tell 
the  truth  to  Lawrence.  It  is  neces- 
aaiyr 


She  went  out  to  read  it,  and 
returned  a  little  confused.  She  had 
not  the  self-possession  and  experience 
of  her  age ;  she  had  still  the  emotion 
and  candor  of  her  early  youth ;  Law- 
rence  was  her  first,  her  only  love. 

She  asked  him  for  a  book  that  he 
had  promised  to  bring  her.  He  had 
forgotten  it.  He  pretended  to  have 
left  it  in  the  pocket  of  his  overcoat, 
and  went  out  as  if  to  bring  it  from 
the  anteroom ;  but  he  left  the  house, 
dashed  out  on  foot  through  the  snow 
and  night,  and  ran  home  to  get  it. 
We  heard  him  go  out. 

"  We  are  alone,"  Madame  de  Val- 
d^re  said  to  me ;  "  speak  quickly." 

I  told  her  all  that  had  transpired 
during  the  day. 

"So,"  she  said,  "they  are  gone? 
Imp^ria  will  not  see  him,  she  will 
not  know  that  she  is  still  beloved, 
that  he  is  rich,  that  she  can  render 
him  happy !  I  cannot  accept  that. 
I  will  not  owe  Lawrence  to  a  surprise, 
to  a  lie,  for  silence  would  be  one.  If 
he  still  loves  Mademoiselle  de  Val- 
clos,  my  fate  must  be  fulfilled.  There 
is  still  time ;  he  has  promised  me 
nothing;  I  have  made  him  no  avowal; 
I  have  given  him  no  right  over  my 
life.  I  will  depart,  you  shall  bring 
Bellamare's  company  here;  and  if 
this  trial  does  not  drive  me  from  the 
heart  of  Lawrence,  I  will  return. 
Tell  him  at  once  that  he  can  rejoin 
them  at  Bouen.  He  will  go,  I  am 
certain  of  it.  As  for  'me,  I  shall 
withdraw  until  I  know  my  fate. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  I  shall  endure 
it  with  courage  iBud  dignity." 

She  burst  into  tears.  In  vain  I 
opposed  her  resolution.  However,  I 
made  her  promise    that    Lawrence 
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should  know  his  unknown  before 
being  subjected  to  the  decisive  trial. 
I  persuaded  her  to  go  and  put  on 
gold-dust  and  a  black  mantle,  that 
she  might  appear  as  he  had  seen  her 
in  the  blue  room. 

When  she  returned,  blond  and 
veiled,  I  made  her  turn  her  back  to 
the  door  where  Lawrence  would  re- 
enter and  I  withdrew.  I  met  him 
all  out  of  breath,  bringing  the  vol- 
ume. I  told  him  that  I  was  seized 
with  a  violent  headache,  and  that 
his  neighbor  had  permitted  me  to 
retire. 

He  returned  very  late ;  I  had  gone 
to  bed.  He  came  to  throw  himself 
upon  my  neck ;  he  was  intoxicated 
with  love  and  happiness.  Bellamare 
had  not  been  deceived.  The  man  of 
imagination  had  resumed  his  nor- 
mal existence.  He  adored  two  wo- 
men in  Madame  de  Valdfere,  —  the 
unknown,  who  had  haunted  his 
dreams ;  the  friend,  who  had  gener- 
ously labored  to  effect  his  cure.  He 
wished  to  marry  her  the  next  day. 
He  would  have  done  so  had  the  thing 
been  possible. 

Had  she  informed  him  of  Imp^- 
ria's  return  ?  He  said  not  a  word 
about  it  to  me,  and  I  dared  not 
q^uestion  him.  I  confess  that,  on  see- 
ing Lawrence's  intoxication,  and  hear- 
ing him  make  the  plans  of  a  miUion- 
naire  lover  who  wishes  to  lavish  all 
upon  his  idol,  I  thought,  with  a  cer- 
tain oppression  at  the  heart,  of  the 
poor  little  actress  who  went  away 
without  gloves,  and  almost  without 
closdc,  over  the  snowy  road  in  pur- 
suit of  a  cruel  profession,  with  her 
talent,  her  nerve,  her  wiU,  her  forced 
smiles  and  tears,  for  all  capital,  for 


all  future.  Hitherto  I  had  pitileaely 
worked  in  behalf  of  her  rival  I  sur- 
prised myself  thinking  the  latter  too 
easily  happy.  Left  alone,  I  could 
not  sleep  again.  Some  anxiety 
preyed  upon  me,  and  I  asked  my- 
self if  I  had  been  right  in  acting  as  I 
had  done. 

I  dressed  myself,  and,  as  I  coatemr 
plated  a  fine  winter  sunrise  from  m/ 
window,  I  saw  in  the  court-yard  a 
man  wrapped  in  a  goat-skin  coat, 
and  wearing  a  woollen  cap,  who  re- 
sembled  a  bargeman  of  the  Seine, 
and  who  was  making  signs  to  m& 
I  went  down,  and,  approaching  him, 
I  recognized  Bellamare. 

" Show  me,"  he  said  "to  the  housa 
of  Madame  de  Yald^re.  I  must 
speak  to  her  unknown  to  Lawrence. 
I  know  that  he  went  to  bed  late; 
we  shall  have  time.  I  will  tell  you 
on  the  way  what  brings  me,'* 

I  pointed  out  the  path ;  I  ran  to 
put  on  another  coat  and  rejoined 
him. 

"You  see,"  said  he,  "I  have  re- 
traced my  steps.     At    Barentin   I 
embarked  all  my  company  for  Bou- 
en.      I   journeyed    all  night    in  a 
wretched  stage-wagon;    but   I   was 
tormented,  I  was  feverish,  I  did  hot 
feel  the  cold.    I  had  resolved  to  per- 
form a  bad  act,  a  cowardice,  through 
selfishness!    I  cannot  carry  it  out 
It  would  be  the  first  of  my  lifa 
Imp^ria  has  always  sacrificed  her- 
self for  her  friends.     She  might  havo 
been  engaged  at  Paris,  had  a  great 
success  there,  and  made  a  fortime,  or 
at  least  have  found  an  easy  and  com- 
fortable existence  there.     There  is 
more  than  one  belonging  to  the  Th^ 
&tre  FrauQais  who  does  not  equal  her. 
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She  refused^  in  order  not  to  leave  us. 
You  know  how  she  acted,  when  she 
-was  overwhehned  with  the  gifts  of 
Prince    Eldmenti    and    his    guests. 
You  have   divined  that  in  refusing 
Lawrence's  love,  it  was  still  that  she 
'wished  to  devote  herself  to  us.    That 
cannot  last  forever.     She  is  thirty 
now.     She  is  weak,  exhausted.     Our 
little  company  will  never  make  a 
fortune ;  our  life  will  be  a  perpetual 
drag.     Some  years  more  still  htugh- 
ing  and  singing,  she  will  succumb  to 
illness ;  that  is  how  we  finish !  —  and 
here  she  can  have  a  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  a  year,  and  an  excellent, 
charming  husband,  who  still  loves 
her,  who  will  be  happy  in  making 
her  happy.    And  I  should  conceal  it 
from  her  I    No,  I  ought  not,  I  will 
not.     I  will  see  Madame  de  Vald^re, 
for  I  swore  to  her  formerly  to  serve 
her  cause.     She  must  know  that  I 
abandon  it,  that  I  ought  to  abandon 
it.     She  is  a  woman  of  very  large 
heart,  1  know.     I  met  her  more  than 
once  after  the  adventure  of  Blois, 
and  I  had  always  that  I  could  give 
her  hope.     All  is  changed  since  the 
time  when  Impdria  rejected   Law- 
rence with  a  grief  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  hide  from  me.     At  that  time 
we  were  leaving  for  America.     I  did 
not  see  the  Countess  then.     She  was 
travelling.     I  did  not  know  where 
to  write  her.     She  must  know  all, 
and,  in  her  supreme  delicacy,  she 
must  pronounce.    As  for  me,  there 
is  one  thing  certain,  I  cannot  de- 
ceive Imp^ria,  and  I  will  not.    After 
that  let  these  two  women  dispute 
the  heart  of  my  former  young  pre- 
uier,  or  let  the  more  generous  yield 
him  to  the  other;  it  is  no  longer 


my  affair.     I  shall  have  done  my 
duty." 

I  was  too  much  of  BeUamare's 
opinion  to  contradict  him.  We  had 
Madame  de  Valdfere  awakened.  She 
listened  to  us  weeping,  and  remained 
powerless,  speechless,  irresolute,  de- 
fenceless. She  was  weak  but  admi- 
rable, for  she  uttered  not  a  word  of 
complaint  She  thought  only  of 
Lawrence's  happiness,  and  concluded 
thus :  "  I  know  that  he  loves  me,  I 
am  sure  of  it  now.  He  told  me  so 
yesterday,  with  a  passion  so  convin- 
cing that  I  should  not  respect  him  if 
I  doubted  it;  but  he  has  been  sick  in 
mind  and  heart  so  long  a  time,  that 
I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  him 
escape  me  again.  I  have  no  right  to 
rebel  against  this  decree  of  fate.  I 
accepted  him  in  advance,  when  I 
came  to  establish  myself  near  him, 
with  the  intention  of  making  him 
love  me  for  myself,  without  fiction 
or  poetry.  In  passing  myself  off  as  a 
friend  of  the  unknown,  my  object  was 
to  know  and  understand  thoroughly 
the  feeling  he  had  had  for  her.  I 
saw  that  this  love  was  nothing  more 
than  a  transient  emotion,  a  chapter 
in  the  wandering  romance  of  his  life, 
although  he  spoke  of  her  with  respect 
and  gratitude.  I  feared  then  to  ap- 
pear too  romantic  myself  to  him  by 
revealing  my  secret,  and,  in  order  to 
give  him  that  confidence  in  me  which 
he  had  lacked  in  her,  I  showed  him 
that  I  knew  how  to  be  an  unselfish, 
generous,  tod  tender  friend.  He 
realized  it ;  but  this  friendship  waa 
still  too  new  to  banish  the  memory 
of  Imp^ria.  I  felt  it ;  I  saw  it.  I 
wished  to  wait  still,  to  preserve  my- 
self free  toward  him,  to  render  my 
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affection  necessaiy  to  him,  and  to 
confess  the  past  to  him  only  on  giv- 
ing him  the  future.  I  was  forced 
yesterday  to  betray  myseUl  He  was 
excited,  intoxicated ;  and  I,  I  was 
cowardly,  I  could  not  resolve  to  tell 
him  that  Imp^ria  was  so  near  him. 
You  come  this  morning  to  tell  me 
that  I  must  complete  the  tnaL  Ah 
well,  you  crush  me.  I  was  so  happy 
in  seeing  him  happy  at  my  feet! 
No  matter,  you  are  right  I  w^ill  do 
what  you  wish." 

And  a^'ain  she  wept  openly,  and 
as  if  from  a  full  heart.  She  made 
Bellamare  weep. 

•*  Come,  my  dear  madame,"  I  said 
to  her,  "  I  am  not  very  impressible, 
and  not  at  all  romantic,  and  yet  I 
feel  that  you  are  an  angel,  the  good 
angel  of  Lawrence  probably ;  but,  in 
your  interest,  ought  we  to  expose 
you  to  some  reproach  in  the  future, 
if  he  discovers  the  truth  in  three 
respects,  which  are,  that  Imp^ria  has 
returned,  that  she  is  free,  and  that 
she  perhaps  loves  him  ?  Do  you  not 
fear  tliat  in  a  day  of  nervous  discom- 
fort, a  rainy  day  in  the  country,  one 
of  those  days  when  one  would  com- 
mit a  crime  without  a  reason,  he  may 
complain  of  us  all  for  our  silence,  and 
of  you  in  particular  ? " 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  myself," 
she  said  ;  "  do  not  tliink  of  me  !  I 
have  a  faitliful  and  reflective,  not  an 
exuberant,  nature.  I  waited  for  a 
long  time,  and  for  a  long  time  I  lived 
in  a  dream  that  faded  and  revived 
alternately ;  I  travelled ;  I  improved 
myself ;  I  grew  calm ;  I  even  formed 
other  plans ;  and  if  I  could  love  no 
other  man  than  Lawrence,  it  was 
against  my  wiU.    I  desired  to  forget 


him.    Whatever  happens  to  me,  I 
will  not  kill  myself,  and  I  will  keep 
myself  from  violent  despair.    I  shall 
still  have  had  three  months  of  hap-      t 
piness  in  my  life,  and  the  fe^  boms      j 
of  pure  and  perfect  joy  last  night 
What  it  concerns  us  to  know,  what  I      I 
absolutely  wiU  know,  is  which  of  us, 
Imperia  or  I,  will  give  most  happi- 
ness to  Lawrenca" 

"And  how  shall  we  know  it?" 
said  Bellamare,  who  was  plunged 
again  into  his  perplexity.  ''Who 
can  read  the  future  ?  The  one  who 
will  make  him  the  happiest  wiU  be 
the  one  who  will  love  him  most" 

"  No,"  replied  Madame  de  Valdere, 
"  for  she  who  will  love  him  best  will 
be  the  one  who  will  sacrifice  heisell 
Listen,  we  must  be  extricated  from 
this  dilenuna;  I  will  see  Imperia; 
she  shall  explain  herself.  I  have  a 
right  to  preserve  Lawrence  from  a 
new  grief,  if  she  loves  him  but  little 
or  not  ajb  alL" 

"How  will  you  arrange  all  thai 
without  his  knowledge  ? "  said  Bel- 
lamare. "  Is  he  not  with  you  every 
day  !  " 

"  I  have,  at  this  mom^it,  complete 
dominion  over  him.    He  entreated 
me  yesterday  to  fix  the  day  of  our 
marriage.     I  will  send  him  to  Parisr 
for  my  papers.     I  will  warn  my  no- 
tary, by  a  telegraphic  despatch,*  to 
make  him  wait  for  them  several  days. 
Go  and  bring  Imperia  from  Rouen, 
and  give  me  your  word  that  you  -will 
tell  her  nothing  yet     It  is  from  me, 
from  me  alone,  that  she  should  leam 
the  truth." 

Bellamare  gave  his  word,  and  de- 
parted on  the  instant.  I  went  to 
arouse  Lawrence,  who  hastened    di- 
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to  the  house  of  her  whom  he 
called  his  betrothed  and  with 
he  was  already  madly  in  love. 
Slie  liad  the  courage  to  conceal  her 
»gi1:^a.tion  and  her  terror  from  him, 
Btnd  seem  to  yield  to  his  impatience. 
Tluett^  evening  he  departed  for  Paris. 

In  the  night  the  train  which  took 
VfcTTTfc   to  Eouen  must  have  met  that 
inrlxich  brought  Bellamare  and  Impu- 
te Barentin. 
Tlie  latter  arrived  on  the  follow- 
nioming.    I  awaited  them  at  Ma- 
dame de  Vald^re's,  ready  to  withdraw 
■when  they  approached.       , 

*'  No,"  she  said  to  me ;  "  Imperia 
does    not  know  you,  and  would  be 
embarrassed  to  explain  herself  before 
you ;  but  I  am  extremely  anxious 
that   you  should  give  an  account,  a 
minute  and  faithful  account,  of  this 
interview  to   Lawrence.      Pass  into 
my  boudoir,  from  which  you  can  hear 
everything.      Listen    to    us;     take 
notes,  if  necessary.    I  insist  upon  it." 
I  obeyed.     Imperia  entered  alone. 
Bellamare,  not  wishing  to  impede  the 
confidences  of  the  two  women,  as- 
cended to  an  apartment  that  had 
been  prepared  for  him.     Madame  de 
Vald^re  received  Imperia,  extending 
both  hands  to  her  and  embracing  her. 
"M.   Bellamare,"  she  said,  "must 
have  forewarned  you  somewhat  ? " 

"  He  told  me,"  responded  Imperia 
in  her  clear  and  steady  voice,  "  that  a 
charming,  good,  beautiful,  and  accom- 
plished lady  had  seen  me  formerly 
upon  the  stage,  —  I  know  not  where ! 
— and  had  deigned  to  take  a  liking  to 
me ;  that  this  lady,  knowing  that  I 
was  in  the  vicinity,  desired  to  make 
an  important  communication  to  me. 
I  placed  reliance  on  it,  and  I  came." 


"Yes,"  replied  Madame  de  Val- 
d^re,  "you  were  right.  I  have  a 
great  esteem  for  you;  but  you  are 
tired,  it  is  perhaps  too  soon  —  " 

"  No,  madame,  I  am  never  tired," 

"  You  are  cold." 

"  I  am  inured  to  alL" 

"Take  a  cup  of  chocolate  that  I 
have  had  prepared  for  you." 

"I  see  tea  also.  I  should  prefer 
it." 

"  I  will  serve  you ;  pray,  pray  per- 
mit me.  Poor  child!  how  hard  is 
this  life  you  lead  for  so  delicate  a 
person ! " 

"  I  have  never  complained  of  it." 

"  Still,  you  were  reared  in  com- 
fort, in  luxury  even.  I  know  your 
birth." 

"  As  you  are  kind  we  will  not  talk 
of  that ;  I  never  speak  of  it  myself." 

"  I  know  it ;  but  J  have  a  right  to 
put  one  question  to  you.  If  you 
should  be  wealthy  again^  would  you 
not  gladly  leave  the  stage  ? " 

"  No,  madame,  never." 

"  It  is  a  passion  then  ? " 

"  Yes,  a  passion." 

"  Exclusive  of  any  other  ? " 

Imperia  kept  silence. 

"  Pardon  me,"  continued  Madame 
de  Valdfere,  in  a  still  more  agitated 
voice, "  I  am  indiscreet ;  I  am  doomed 
to  be  so.  My  duty  is  to  question 
you,  to  obtain  your  confidence  withr 
out  reserve.  If  you  refuse  me  —  B.ut 
do  you  not  see  that  you  would  be 
wrong,  that  I  am  a  sincere  person  ? 
Stay !  do  not  think  my  object  is  to 
convert  you, ;  it  concerns  a  vejy  dif- 
ferent matter  I  I  am  the  devoted 
friend  of  a  man  who  loved  you  deep- 
ly, and  who,  now  very  rich  and  free 
from  every  tie,  could  love  you  again." 
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"  You  speak  of  Lawrence,  madame ; 
I  learned  yesterday,  from  the  con- 
versation of  people  in  the  carriage 
with  me,  that  the  former  actor  had 
inherited  a  great  fortune." 

"AhweU?" 

"  Ah  well,  what  ?  I  rejoiced  for 
him." 

"  And  for  yourself  ? " 

**For  myseK?  is  that  what  you 
wish  to  know  ?  Well,  no,  madame, 
I  did  not  think  of  myself." 

"You  never  loved  him  then?" 
cried  Madame  de  Vald^re,  who  could 
not  conceal  her  joy. 

"I  loved  him  tenderly,  and  his 
memory  will  always  be  dear  to  me," 
replied  Imp^ria,  firmly ;  "  but  I  did 
not  wish  to  become  his  wife." 

"  Why  ?  Have  you  retained  the 
prejudices  of  rank  ? " 

"  I  never  had  them." 

"  Are  you  really  engaged  ? " 

"  In  my  own  eyes,  yes." 

"You  are  so  still?" 

"  Always." 

The  Countess  could  no  longer  con- 
tain herself;  she  clasped  Mademoi- 
selle de  Valclos  in  her  arms. 

*'  I  see  madame,"  said  the  latter, 
"that  you  take  an  interest  in  me 
of  which  I  am  not  the  principal  ob- 
ject. Permit  me  to  reassure  you 
entirely,  and  to  tell  you  that  really 
and  truly  another  affection  separates 
me  forever  from  Lawrence." 

"Ah  well,  save  him,  save  me, 
wholly.     See  him  and  tell  him  so." 

"  Why  should  I  ?  I  told  him  so 
seriously  when  we  met  at  Clermont 
for  the  last  time  ? " 

"  But  you  wept  then  ;  he  thought 
that  you  loved  him." 

"  He  told  you  that  ? " 


"It  was  M.  Bellamaie  who  toM 


ma" 

"  Ah  yes ;  Bellamare  thinks,  also, 
that  I  loved  him  I " 

"  And  that  you  love  him  stflL" 

"  He  will  soon  be  undeceived ;  but 
tell  me,  madame,  if  my  reply  had 
been  opposite  to  what  it  has  been, 
what  would  you  have  done  ? " 

"My  dear  child,  I  had  taken  a 
great  resolution,  and  I  should  h&ve 
kept  it.  I  should  have  gone  away, 
without  reproach,  without  weakness^ 
and  without  resentment  against  you." 

"You  are  the  unknown ,^f  Blois!" 

"  Bellamare  has  told  you  ?  *' 

"  No,  I  guess  it." 

"  It  is  I,  in  fact ;  by  what  do  you 
recognize  me  ? " 

"  By  your  generosity  !  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  you  have  been 
ready  to  act  thus.  Did  you  not 
write  to  Bellamare?  Did  you  not 
charge  him  to  speak  to  me  from 
you  ? " 

"  Yes.    He  did  so  ? " 

"He  did  it  without  telling  me 
your  name,  which  I  have  only 
learned  to-day.  In  the  carriage 
where  I  heard  of  Lawrence's  brilliant 
position,  some  one  said,  'He  wiU 
many  his  neighbor,  Madame  de  Yal- 
dhre.'  So  be  happy  without  scruple 
and  without  alarm,  dear  madame.  I 
heard  it  with  great  pleasure.  I  love 
Lawrence  like  a  brother." 

"  Swear  it,  dear  child,  it  was  as  a 
brother  that  you  wept  for  him," 

"  I  see  that  my  tears  will  remain 
upon  your  mind ;  my  confidence  must 
respond  to  your  own.  You  shall 
know  all  in  few  words,  for  you  are 
familiar  with  my  whole  life,  except 
the  secret  history  of  my  feelings." 
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•'Tell  me,  tell  me  all !"  cried  ifc- 
dajne  de  Yald^^. 

Imp^ria  reflected  for  a  moment, 
ajud  thus  related  her  history. 

"You  know  how  and  why  I  en- 
tered the  theatra    Lawrence  must 
IiAve  told  you.    I  wished  to  support 
zxiy  father,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the 
clianges  of  my  life,  I  succeeded  in 
^ving  him,  until  his  last  day,  as 
much  comfort  as  he  could  appreciate 
in  the  state  of  mild  insanity  to  which 
lie  was  reduced     I  went  to  see  him 
every  year;    he  did  not  recognize 
me ;  but  I  assured  myself  that  he 
lacked  for  nothing,  and  became  tran- 
q^uLl   again.     It  was  M.   Bellamare 
"who    enabled  me    to  perform  this 
duty,  and  it  is  of  M.  Bellamare  that 
I  am  going  to  speak  to  you.     When, 
for  the  first  time,  I  went  to  him  se- 
cretly to  ask  him  to  make  me  an 
actress,  he  was  not  a  stranger  to  me. 
He  had  come  to  organize  and  direct 
a  play  to  be  performed  by  children 
and  intimate  friends  that  we  were 
preparing  at  Valclos  for  my  poor 
father's    birthday.      I    was    twelve 
years     old.      Bellamare    was     still 
young.      His  pleasant  ugliness  di- 
verted me  at  first ;  then  his  wit,  his 
kindness,  his  tender  grace  with  the 
children,    captivated    my    childish 
heart  and  took  possession  of  it  for- 
ever." 

•'  What ! "  cried  Madame  de  Val- 
d^re,  "it  is  Bellamare  whom  you 
love?    Is  it  possible?'* 

"  It  is  he,"  answered  Mademoiselle 
de  Valclos,  firmly;  "it  is  this  poor 
man  who  has  always  been  ugly,  who 
will  soon  be  old,  and  who  will  always 
remain  poor.  Look  at  me;  I  shall 
soon  be  like  him;  time  has  well 


effaced  the  differences !  When  I  was 
twelve  he  was  thirty,  and  my  eyes 
did  not  reckon.  When  he  made  me 
rehearse  my  part  and  study  my 
gestures,  and  when  he  paternally 
encouraged  me,  by  telling  me  that  I 
was  a  bom  artist,  I  was  fiUed  with  a 
great  pride,  and  the  memory  of  the 
man  who  had  uttered  the  sentence 
of  my  destiny  impressed  itself  upon 
my  mind  like  the  touch  of  a  myste- 
rious spirit  come  from  another  sphere 
to  warn  me  of  my  vocation.  The 
day  when  he  left  Valclos  the  little 
boys  whom  he  had  taught  to  act  in 
our  performance  threw  themselves 
upon  his  neck.  He  was  so  kind,  so 
gay,  he  governed  them  so  well  while 
he  amused  them,  that  all  adored 
them.  He  came  to  me  and  said, 
'  Mademoiselle  Jane,  do  not  be 
afraid  I  I  shall  not  ask  permission 
to  kiss  you.  I  am  too  ugly  and  you 
are  too  pretty.  But  my  hand  is  not 
so  ugly  as  my  face ;  will  you  put  your 
little  hand  into  it?' 

"  I  was  touched ;  his  hand  was 
very  beautifuL  I  forgot  his  face,  I 
threw  my  arms  about  his  neck  and 
kissed  him  on  both  cheeks.  His 
face  felt  soft  and  smooth ;  he  was 
always  very  careful  of  his  person. 
From  that  moment  he  never  seemed 
ugly  to  me. 

"When  he  had  gone  they  talked 
of  him  considerably  at  our  house. 
My  father,  who  was  an  accomplished 
and  very  literary  man,  had  the  high- 
est opinion  of  Bellamare's  intellect 
and  character.  He  treated  him  as  a 
man  of  culture,  and  considered  him 
a  genuine  artist.  Bellamare  had 
great  success  in  our  province,  where 
he  was  then  playing.    My  parents 
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often  attended  these  performances. 
I  persuaded  them  one  day  to  let  me 
accompany  them.  He  acted  Figaro. 
He  wore  a  rich  costume  in  the  part, 
was  full  of  vivacity,  elegance,  and 
grace  ;  he  appeared  charming  to  me. 
Sis  very  defects,  his  bad  voice, 
pleased  me.  It  was  impossible  to 
separate  his  physical  disadvantages 
from  his  good  qualities.  They  ap- 
plauded him  passionately.  I  was 
exalted  by  his  success.  They  per- 
mitted me  to  throw  him  a  bouquet, 
whose  ribbon  bore  these  words, '  Lit- 
tle Jane  to  her  professor.'  He  raised 
the  bouquet  to  his  lips,  looking  at 
me  tenderly.  I  was  intoxicated  with 
pride.  My  little  cousins  shared  my 
excitement;  they  knew  the  celebrated 
actor,  the  applauded,  triumphant  art- 
ist !  They  had  performed  with  him ; 
they  had  called  him  '  thou,'  he  had 
addressed  them  gravely  as  '  My  dear 
comrades.'  They  could  not  be  pre- 
vented from  going  to  embrace  him  in 
the  greenroom,  between  the  acts.  He 
handed  them  a  photograph  for  me 
which  represent/cd  him  in  his  pretty 
costume  of  Figaro,  and  he  said  to 
them, '  You  will  tell  your  cousin  to 
look  at  this  phiz,  when  she  has  some 
little  trouble  ;  it  will  make  her  wish 
to  laugh  again.' 

"He  was  far  from  grotesque  in 
this  role,  and  the  photograph  had 
chanced  to  flatter  him.  I  received 
it  with  pride ;  I  guarded  it  with  a 
religious  care ;  not  only  did  I  cease 
to  think  him  ugly,  but  I  thought 
him  handsome. 

"Love  is  more  precocious  with 
young  girls  than  is  supposed ;  I  was 
still  a  child;  I  felt  no  agitation  of 
the  senses,  but  my  imagination  was 


invaded  by  a  type,  and  my  heail 
swayed  by  a  preference.  I  made  no 
mystery  of  it ;  I  was  too  innocent  tat 
that  They  felt  no  anxiety  about  it; 
they  attached  no  importance  to  it; 
and  as  they  spoke  of  Bellamare  only 
to  praise  his  honor,  his  talent,  his 
literary  attainments^  his  good  breed- 
ing, and  the  charm  of  his  conversa- 
tion, nothing  combated  my  ideal 

"  When  the  age  of  reason  caihe,  I 
talked  no  longer  of  him,  bat  I 
dreamed  of  being  an  actress  and  did 
not  plume  myself  npon  it.  Every 
year  we  acted  a  new  play  to  celebrate 
my  father's  birthday.  Bellamare 
was  no  longer  there,  but  I  strove  to 
act  better  and  better.  They  consid- 
ered me  remarkable ;  I  believed  my- 
self to  be  so;  I  rejoiced  at  it  I 
cared  only  for  dramatic  lit«ratuie. 
I  learned  and  knew  by  heart  all 
the  classic  repertory.  I  even  wrote 
very  silly  little  plays,  and  I  com- 
posed grand  verses,  very  awkward, 
doubtless,  but  which  my  kind 
father  thought  admirable.  He  en- 
couraged my  taste  and  suspected 
nothing. 

"  You  know  under  what  moumM 
circumstances  I  sought  Bellamare,  to 
confide  my  misfortunes  and  my 
schemes  to  him.  In  this  secret  in- 
terview I  saw  that  fie  was  profound- 
ly agitated ;  at  first  sight  he  Irnd  ap- 
peared to  me  much  older.  His  sof- 
tened and  brilliant  glance  rejuvenated 
him  at  once  in  my  eyes.  It  was 
there  that  I  first  became  conscious  of 
the  sentiment  with  which  he  inspired 
me,  and  I  had  a  thrill  of  terror  when 
I  thought  that  he  might  read  my 
feelings. 

"  He  would  have  loved  me^  loved 
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passionately,  I  know,  now  that  I 
liiave  seen  him  love  other  women; 
"but;  his  love  was  a  flash  that  disap- 
peared as  suddenly  as  it  came.     Bel- 
Ictmare  is  the  true  artist  of  another 
time,  with  all  the  ardent  qualities,  aU 
tkhe  frank  eccentricities,  all  the  im- 
pulses, all  the  weariness,  that  result 
from  a  Kfe  of  carelessness  and  over- 
excitement.     He  would  have  loved 
me  and  forsaken  me,  aided  and  assist- 
ed   me,  but  forgotten  me  like  the 
others.     Had  I  fixed  his  affections, 
lie  could  not  have  married  me ;  he 
was  married  already. 

**  I  did  not  divine  all  this  at  our  first 
meeting;  but  I  distrusted  myself, 
and,  recovering  my  self-possession,  I 
showed  such  firmness  and  seriousness, 
that  he  speedily  changed  in  face  and 
accent.  He  swore  to  be  my  father ; 
he  has  kept  his  word. 

"And  as  for  me,  I  have  always 
loved  him,  although  he  has  caused 
me  much  suffering,  by  leading  the 
life  of  a  man  of  pleasure  before  my 
eyes ;  never  speaking  of  his  adven- 
tures, —  he  has  too  much  reserve  and 
modesty,  —  but  not  always  able  to 
conceal  his  emotions.  There  were 
quite  long  intervals,  when  I  believed 
that  I  loved  him  no  longer,  and  con- 
gratulated myself  on  never  having 
confided  my  secret  to  any  one.  My 
pride,  too  often  wounded,  is  the  very 
simple  cause  of  my  invincible  dis- 
cretion. If  I  had  confessed  the  truth 
to  Lawrence,  or  to  any  other,  I  should 
haye  seen  them  laugh  bitterly  at  my 
folly.  I  could  not  resolve  to  be  ridicu- 
lous. My  silence  and  the  persistency 
of  my  affection  have  prevented  me 
from  being  so.  Bellamare,  not  sus- 
pecting the  nature  of  my  attachment. 


has  never  entertained  wrong  feelings 
toward  me. 

"One  sole  disturbance  was  pro- 
duced in  the  equilibrium  that  I  main- 
tained. The  love  of  Lawrence 
troubled  me  and  made  me  suffer.  I 
have  promised  to  tell  you  all ;  I  will 
conceal  nothing  from  you. 

"  The  first  time  that  I  noticed  him 
he  did  not  please  me.  When,  from 
childhood,  one's  favorite  type  haa 
been  a  smiling  and  tender  face,  hand- 
some features  with  a  gloomy  look, 
that  somewhat  menacing  expression 
imparted  by  a  love  that  is  forcibly 
restrained,  cause  more  alarm  than 
sympathy.  I  was  very  sincere  when 
I  told  Lawrence  that  I  did  not  like 
handsome  men.  I  was  touched  by 
his  devotion,  I  appreciated  his  noble 
character;  but,  when  you  saw  him 
at  Blois,  I  felt  absolutely  nothing 
more  for  him  than  for  L^on,  although 
his  society  was  more  agreeable  and 
better  suited  me.  When  he  left  us, 
it  did  not  trouble  me  much.  When 
I  found  him  again  seriously  ill  at 
Paris,  I  nursed  him  as  I  should  have 
nursed  L^on  or  Moranbois.  The  poor 
care  for  each  other,  without  any  of 
that  prudent  reserve  that  the  rich 
can  maintain  toward  each  other  even 
to  their  death-bed.  We  cannot  easily 
procure  a  substitute ;  we  assist  each 
other  personally;  perhaps  we  love 
each  other  more. 

"You  must  know,  besides,  from 
Lawrence,  what  sort  of  friendship, 
cordial,  familiar,  confidential,  their 
intimate  mode  of  life  creates  among 
members  of  a  theatre.  They  quarrel 
frequently ;  but  each  reconciliation 
strengthens  the  fraternal  bond ;  they 
are  offended  at  a  trifle;  they  cany 
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their  penitence  to  excess.  Our  com- 
pany experienced  great  reverses ;  you 
know  our  shipwreck,  the  tragic  death 
of  Marco,  our  adventures  with  bri- 
gands, our  misfortunes,  our  dangers, 
our  sufferings,  all  the  cases  of  excite- 
ment which  made  this  general  friend- 
ship a  sort  of  collective  intoxication. 
It  was  at  this  period,  on  our  return 
from  this  affecting  campaign,  that 
the  love  of  Lawrence  began  to  trouble 
me.  I  saw  clearly  that  he  had  not 
conquered  it  and  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  it  still.  Wlien  he  returned 
to  declare  it  to  me  openly,  I  had  that 
time  suffered  in  his  absence  on  my 
own  account. 

"  Bellamare  had  vexed  me  greatly, 
without  knowing  it.  He  had  learned 
of  the  death  of  his  wife.  He  had 
spoken  of  marrying  again,  in  order 
to  have  a  friend,  a  companion,  a  per- 
petual associate ;  and  he  had  frankly 
consulted  me,  telling  me  that  he  had 
thought  of  Anna.  She  was  rather 
young  for  him,  he  said  ;  but  she  had 
had  several  lovers  and  two  children. 
She  must  long  for  a  tranquil  life,  for, 
by  nature,  she  was  sensible.  With  a 
good  husband  she  would  be  so  cheer- 
fully and  without  regret. 

"  I  showed  no  pique.  I  spoke  to 
Anna,  who  laughed  at  the  idea ;  she 
adored  Bellamare,  but  like  a  daugh- 
ter. It  was  a  woman  of  E(5gine*s 
age  and  style,  she  said,  who  would 
suit  our  beloved  director. 

"I  was  crestfallen;  but  when  I 
wished  to  return  this  answer  to  Bel- 
lamare, he  hardly  knew  what  I  was 
talking  about.  He  had  forgotten  his 
fancy.  He  laughed  at  marriage ;  he 
declared  himself  incapable  of  ha\'ing 
a  faithful  wife,  because  it  would  be 
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necessary  to  practise 
preached.  He  said 
spoke  of  Anna  to  me, 
before,  he  was  comp 
away  by  the  rdle  of  hjfsband  he  had 
just  been  playing  in  £mile  Augier's 
GabneUc.  He  had  longed  for  a  fam- 
ily; he  adored  children.  He  had 
neve?  had  any.  That  was  why  he 
thought  of  marriage  '  at  least  onoe 
evyy  ten  years !  * 

"  I  felt  very  foolish  and  very  much 
humiliated.  I  swore  to  myself  thai 
he  should  never  suspect  my  love. 
Lawrence  arrived,  in  the  mean  time, 
and  his  passion  bewildered  me.  I 
felt  that  I  was  a  woman,  that  I  was 
forever  alone  in  life,  that  happiness 
was  in  my  reach,  perhaps,  that  my 
refusal  was  unjust  and  cruel ;  that  I 
was  going  to  break  the  most  gener- 
ous, most  faithful  and  purest  heart 
I  came  near  saying,  *  Yes,  let  us  de- 
part together  I ' 

"  But  that  lasted  only  a  moment ; 
for  while  Lawrence  was  speaking  to 
me  I  saw  Bellamare  sauntering  at  a 
distance,  in  a  dejected  attitude,  and 
I  remembered  that,  in  giving  myself 
up  to  another  love,  I  should  have  to 
forswear,  to  buiy  forever,  that  which 
had  filled  my  life  with  courage, 
honor,  and  labor.  This  man,  whom 
I  had  loved  since  my  childhood,  who 
had  loved  me  so  reverently  in  spite 
of  the  lightness  of  his  habits,  who 
venerated  me  as  a  divinity,  and  who 
did  not  love  me  because  he  loved 
me  too  much,  it  would  be  necessary 
never  too  see  him  again.  That  im- 
mense respect  he  had  for  me  he 
would  not  have  for  another.  That 
unvarying  devotion  I  had  had  for 
him,  in  what  woman's  heart  would 
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lie  find  it  again  ?    When  one  spoke 
tio  another  of  loving  BeUamaie>  she 
laughed  1    I,    alone,    was    obstinate 
enough  to  wish  to  be  the  companion 
of  his  poverty,  the  support  of  his.  old 
age,  the  rehabilitation  of  his  ugliness. 
I  alone,  who  had  never  inspired  him 
i^ith  desire,  knew  the  pure,  religions, 
and  truly  great  side  of  this  variable 
soul,  ardently  in  love  with  the  ideal 
I  saw  the  lines  come  on  his  fore- 
head, his  eyes  grow  hollow,  and  his 
laugh  less  free ;  and  there  were  mo- 
ments of  profound  weariness  which 
made  his  acting  more  confused,  his 
attacks  of  sensibility  more  nervous, 
sometimes  whimsical   ]3ellamare  felt 
the  first  approach  of  discouragement, 
for  he  uiged  me  to  many  Lawrence, 
and  I  perceived  in  him  a  sort  of  de- 
spair, like  that  of  a  father  who  casts  his 
only  daughter  into  the  arms  of  a  hus- 
band who  will  take  her  away  forever. 
"  I  saw  the  future,  the  troupe  soon 
separated,  the  association  broken  up, 
Bellamare,  alone,  seeking  new  com- 
panions, falling  into,  the  hands  of  ad- 
venturers and  knaves.    I  knew  well 
that  my  influence  over  him  and  the 
others,  the  support  that  I  had  always 
given  to  Moranbois's  rigid  economy, 
the  gentleness  that  I  had  used  to 
soothe  the  secret  and  ever-increasing 
bitterness  of  L^on,  my  remonstrances 
with  Anna  to  prevent  her  from  flying 
away  with  the  first  ciew-comer,  had 
alone  secured,  for  a  long  time  past, 
this  contiaually  floating  chain,  whose 
links  I  always    fastened    patiently 
again.    And  I  was  going  to  leave 
this  excellent  man,  this  noble  artist, 
this  tender  father,  this  friend  of  fifty, 
because  he  lacked  the  youth  and 
beauty  of  Lawrence ! 


«I  was  bonified  at  this  idea;  I 
wept  foolishly,  without  bei^g  able  to\ 
conceal  it  from  the  one  whom  my 
selfishness  regretted  and  whom  my 
firmness  crushed ;  but  while  weeping 
before  him,  while  sobbing  on  the 
breast  of  Bellamare,  who  compre- 
hended nothing  of  it,  I  renewed  to 
Gpd  my  vow  never  to  abandon  him, 
and  I  consoled  myself  for  Lawrence's 
departure,  because  I  was  satisfied 
with  my  conduct 

''And  now  that  three  years  have 
elapsed  since  my  sacrifice,  three 
years  which  must  certainly  have 
cured  Lawrence,  and  during  which  I 
have  been  more  than  ever  necessaiy 
and  useful  to  Bellamare,  for  I  have 
seen  him,  mature  at  last,  take  heed 
of  the  morrow,  from  afiection  for  me, 
deprive  himself  of  useless  pleasures 
to  devote  himself  to  me  when  I  was 
iU,  renounce  dissipations  which  had 
hitherto  had  dominion  over  him,  in 
the  fear  of  wasting  the  personal 
resources  which  he  wished  to  con- 
secrate to  me ;  in  a  word,  act  like  a 
man  of  prudence  and  self-control, 
the  most  impossible  thing  for  him^ 
in  the  sole  design  of  sustainiug  me, 
in  case  of  need:  it  is  now  that  I 
should  regret  not  being  rich  by  the. 
provision  of  another  ?  I  should  con- 
fess to  Lawrence  that  I  could  have 
loved  him,  I  should  return  to  him, 
because  he  has  inherited  his  uncle's 
fortune  ?  And  you  would  esteem 
me  ?  and  he  could  esteem  me  still  ? 
and  I  should  not  be  ashamed  of  my- 
seK  J  No,  madame,  fear  nothing ;  I 
have  studied  Chimhie  in  the  text  too 
much  not  to  have  understood  and 
adopted  the  .  Spanish  device.  Soy 
quien  soy,    I  remember  too  well  that 
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my  fiBkthtf  was  a  maa  of  honor^  to 
lack  digsity. .  I  have  loved  BeUa- 
mare  too  much  to  lose  the  habit  of 
piefening  him  to  all  You  may  say 
to  Lawrence  all  that  I  have  just  said 
to  you;  you  may  even  add  that  at 
present  I  am  sure  of  Bellamare,  and 
that  at  an  early  day  I  intend  to  offer 
him  my  hand.  And  if  it  is  true,  if 
it  is  poasible,  that  Lawrence  still  has 
4K>me  emotion  in  recalling  the  past, 
be  sure  that  he  loves  Bellamare  too 
much  to  be  jealous  of  the  one  who 
was  his  best  Mend.  Now,  embrace 
me,  without  fear  or  effort,  and  con- 
sider that  you  have  in  me  a  heart 
most  devoted  to  your  cause,  most 
disinterested  for  ^our  happiness." 

**  Ah  I  my  dear  Imp^ria,"  cried  the 
Qountess,  who  clasped  her  in  her 
arms,  "  what  a  woman  you  are  !  In 
my  days  of  pride,  I  often  figured  in 
my  own  eyes  as  a  gr^d  heroine  of 
romance!  How  far  below  you  I 
have  always  been,  I  who  based  my 
gloiy  on  knowing  how  to  wait  far 
off  and  without  danger,  while  you 
devoted  yourself  to  the  martyrdom 
of  waiting,  with  the  spectacle  of 
so  many  disenchantments  before 
your  eyes  I  When  I  waited  thus, 
I  knew  thsit  La^renGe,  secluded  in 
his  village,  and  sacrificing  all  to 
filial  duty,  purified  himself,  and  un- 
consciously rendered  himself  worthy 
of  me.  And  you,  following  the  foot- 
steps of  the  one  you  loved,  you  per- 
ceived his  faults,  you  shared  his 
misfortunes,  and  you  were  not  dis- 
couraged ! " 

"  Let  us  talk  no  more  of  myself," 
said  Imptfria ;  ''  let  us  think  of  what 
you  must  do  that  we  may  all  be 
happy." 


**  I  will  speak  to  Be]Tainme»*  » 
plied  Madame  de  Vald^re,  quick^ 

It  was  unnecessary,  BeDamaieU 
rejoined  me  in  the  boxudoir.  He  bal 
beard  all  he  was  almost  suffocatad 
by  surprise;  then,  seized  suddenly 
with  a  great  ezcitemeiit,  he  luahei 
into  the  drawing-room,  and,  address- 
ing Madame  de  Yald^  and  Iinp6m» 
he  cried,  — 

''  O  excellent  women  1   how  end 
you  are,  without  knowing  it  I     Whsi 
faults,  what  stains  you  would  apast 
us,  if  you  would  take  us  for  what  we 
are,  in  love,  children  ready  to  rec^:^ 
the  impulse  that  you  give  them  ! — 
Imp^ria !  Imp^ria  I  if  I  had  suspect- 
ed sooner!    See  what  comes   from 
guarding  myself  from  presumption! 
See  what  it  is  to  be  neither  ft^gi^ming; 
nor  selfish,  nor  calculati<ig   in  any- 
thing I    How  you  have  punished  me 
for  it,  you,  who  with  a  word  could 
have  rendered  me  worthy  of  you  ten 
years  earlier!    And  here  I  am  old, 
and  now  perhaps  imworthy  of  the 
happiness  that  you  will  give  me! 
No,  I  do  not  believe  it,  notwithstand- 
ing, and  I  would  not  have  you  be- 
lieve it     I  am  willing  that  all  diould 
be  as  it  is  1    Ah,  this  dream  that  I 
have  never  dared  to  tell,  I  have  had 
it  a  thousand  times,  and  you  have 
not  suspected  it !    I  have  loved  you 
madly,  Imp^ria,  loved  you  wrongly, 
I  acknowledge,  «ince  I  thought  only 
of  forgetting  it,  or  defending  myself 
from.it  by  every  means.    I  wished 
to  marry  you  to  Lawrence ;  I  wished 
to  divert  my  thoughts  by  intoxicat- 
ing, transient  pleasure&    You  suf- 
fered fix)m  them,  when  you  could  so 
easily  have  restrained  me ! ,  What  is 
woman's  pride,  then?    A  great  and 
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fine  thing,  I  admit,  but  a  torture  of 
'^v'liich   we  know  only  the  severity, 
axid  do  not  eee  the  use !    Confess  that 
you  have  doubted  me  too  much ;  con- 
fess it>  if  you  do  not  wish  me  to  de- 
spise myself  for  having  doubted  too 
much  also  I  — ^And  you,  madame,"  he 
said,  turning  to  the  (Countess,  *'  you 
have  acted  like  her ;  it  is  the  romance 
of  a  generous  woman  then  I    Ah  well, 
It-  is  not  generous  at  all,  since  it  de- 
lays happiness  for  the  sake  of  some 
Ideal  that  you  seek,  until  the  merid- 
iaai  of  life,  when  it  is  within  your 
reach  —  " 

"  Tou  rebuke  us,"  said  Imperia ; 
**  would  not  one  say  that  we  were  tiie 
guilty  ones,  and  you  —  " 
.  "  Hush !  hush  ! "  exclaimed  Bella- 
xnare,  still  more  carried  away ;  *f  you 
do  not  see  that  I  am  mad  with  pride 
just  now,  that  I  justify  myself,  that 
1  defend  myself,  and  —  a  thing  that 
never  "happened  to  me  before — ^that 
I  love  and  admire  myself?    Since 
you  love  me,  1  must  be  something 
great   and  excellent.    Let  me  imr 
agine  it,  for,  if  I  should  return  to  my 
former  opinion  of  myself,  I  should 
fear  for  your  reason.    Let  me  ram- 
ble on,  let  me  be  insane,  or  I  must 
exploded* 

He  went  on  talking,  somewhat  at 
random,  like  an  actor  who,  not  find- 
ing his  r61e  exalted  to  the  pitch  of 
his  emotion,  improvises  unconscious- 
ly. It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had 
loved  Imptfria  more  ardently  than 
she  had  wished  to  believe,  and  that 
the  fear  of 'ridicule,  so  powerful  with 
a  mind  accustomed  to  represent  the 
absurd  in  human  nature,  had  para- 
lyzed his  impulses  on  all  occasions. 
He  ended  by  weeping  like  a  ohild ; 


and,  as  I  desired  to  speisdc  of  Law^ 
renee  and  arrange  somethii^  with 
Madame  de  Vald^re,  he  confessed 
that  he  had  lost  his  head,  and  could 
think  only  of  himself.  He  rushed 
out  into  the  wood,  where  we  saw 
him  running  and  talking  to  himself 
like  one  insane.  I  wondered  at  this 
power  of  personal  emotion,  whose 
fire,  so  often  kindled  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  burned  stOl  in  him  as  in  a 
young  man. 

Five  days  later  Lawrence  returned 
to  Bertheville ;  he  found  Madame  de 
Vald^re  there,  who  was  waiting  for 
'him  in  order  to  give  him  a  great  sur- 
pris&  He  brought  back  all  the  doc- 
uments necessary  for  the  approach- 
ing publication  of  their  banns.  She 
did  not  allow  him  to  talk  of  their 
affairs  and  plan6 ;  this  evening  must 
be  devoted  to  the  happiness  of  meet- 
ing again,  and  recalling  the  past  in 
sweet  tranquillity. 

I  arrived,  as  she  had  bidden  me, 
when  dinner  was  over.  Not  only 
had  I  been  initiated  into  what  was 
going  to  happen,  but  I  had  taken  an 
active^rt  in  it,  and  I  must  not  lose 
sight  of  Lawrence  while  the  Countess 
was  away  from  him.  She  had  left 
us  to  make  an  exquisite  toilet,  which 
she  completed  very  quickly ;  and 
when  she  returned  for  Lawtence  to 
conduct  her  to  the  drawing-room, 
she  was  dazzling.  It  was*  certainly 
enough  to  turn  his  head,  and  cause 
him  to  forget  the  interesting  bitib 
wasted  Imperia.  In  the  saloon  she 
said  to  him, ''  I  have  played  the  mis- 
tress here  in  your  absence,  as  if  I 
were  already  at  home.  You  are  to 
take  coffee  in  the  great  ball  below, 
whose  complete  restoration  I  have 
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hastened,  for  I  was  anxious  to  let 
you  see  this  beautiful  work  ended, 
the  wainscots  finished,  the  inlaid 
floor  poUsbed,  the  old  lustres  hung 
and  lighted.  They  have  also  tried 
the  fire  there,  which  is  charming. 
Nothing  smokes ;  come  and  see,  and 
if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  my 
management,  do  not  tell  me  so;  I 
should  feel  too  badly." 

We  passed  into  the  great  apart- 
ment whose  use  had  not  yet  been 
decided  by  Lawrence.  It  was  an 
old  council-chamber,  fully  equal  to 
that  of  Saint  Vandrilla  The  archi- 
tecture was  so  well  preserved,  and 
the  wainscots  of  so  good  a  style,  that 
he  had  desired  and  effected  its  res- 
toration without  other  object  than 
the  love  of  repairing.  He  admired 
the  general  effect,  and  did  not  ask 
why  a  large  green  curtain  cut  off 
and  concealed  all  the  farther  part. 
He  thought  that  this  hid  the  scaf- 
folding that  they  had  not  had  time 
to  remove.  The  secret  of  our  rapid 
I»«parations  had  not  transpired.  He 
really  suspected  nothing.  Then  a 
little  invisible  orchestra,  that  we  had 
procured  from  Bouen,  played  a  clas- 
sic overture ;  the  comse  canvas 
which  concealed  the  back  fell  and 
disclosed  another  curtain  of  red  and 
gold,  that  revealed  the  front  of  a 
pretty  little  improvised  stage, 

Lawrence  started. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  said ;  "  a  play  ? 
I  care  for  them  no  longer;  I  could 
not  listen  to  it." 

"It  will  be  short,"  replied  the- 
Countess.  "Your  workmen,  whose 
affections  you  have  gained,  have 
planned  to  give  you  this  diversion ; 
it  will  be  very  simple ;  meet  it  in 


the  same  spirit,  and  think  kindfy^  of 
the  intention." 

"Bah I"  said  Lawrence;  "they 
will  be  pretentious  and  ridiculous  I " 

He  looked  at  the  programme ;  it 
was  a  performance  made  up  of  frag- 
ments. They  were  'going  to  play 
the  night-scenes  three,  eight,  and  nine 
of  the  fifth  act  of  the  "  Marriage  of 
Figaro." 

"Come!"  said  Lawrence,  "they 
are  mad,  these  good  people;  but  I 
have  been  so  bod  an  Almaviva  in 
my  time,  that  I  have  a  ri^t  to  hiss 
no  one." 

The  curtain  rose.  Figaro  was  on 
the  stage.  It  was  Bellamare  in  a 
handsome  costume,  walking  about,  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  scene,  with  in:- 
imitable  grace  and  naturalness.  I 
know  not  if  Lawrence  recognized 
him  at  once.  As  for  me  I  hardly 
knew  him.  I  was  unused  to  these 
sudden  transformations.  I  thought 
the  whole  secret  lay  in  the  costume 
and  the  paint.  I  did  not  know  that 
the  actor  of  ability  really  grows 
younger  by  some  mysterious  opera- 
tion of  his  inward  feeling.  Bella- 
mare was  admirably  formed  and  still 
supple.  He  had  a  fine  elastic  1^  a 
slender  waist,  graceful  shoulders,  head 
well  proportioned  and  well  set  on. 
His  rose-colored  net  harmonized 
skilfully  its  vivid  hue  with  the  so- 
berer paint  on  his  cheeks.  His  smaE 
black  eyes  were  fine  diamonds.  His 
teeth,  still  handsome,  flashed  in  the 
half-light  of  the  simulated  night 
upon  the  staga  He  looked  thirty  at 
most;  he  seemed  charming  to  ma  I 
dreaded  to  hear  his  defective  voice. 
He  spoke  the  opening  words  of  the 
scene,    0  fevvme  !  femrM  !  femmA  / 
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Stxhere  dScevante  !  and  this  pecu- 
voice,  affected  by  some  very  per- 
ptible    inward    sadness,    did    not 
shock  me  more  than  t^at  of  Samson, 
"vrhich  had  so  often  moved  and  pen- 
etrated   ma     He    continued.    •  He 
e  so  well!    This  monologue  is 
charming,  and  he  had  so  finely 
flptadied  and  understood  it!    I  can- 
ziot  say  if  I  was  influenced  by  all  I 
Icnew  of  his  real  character,  but  the 
3ctor  appeared  admirable  to  me.     I 
forgot  his  age  ;  I  understood  the  ob- 
stinate love  of  Imp^ria ;  I  applauded 
liini  with  enthusiasm. 
.     Lawrence  was  mute  and  motion- 
less.     His    eyes    were    fixed;    he 
seemed  changed  into  a  statue.     He 
lueld  his  breath ;  he  did  not  seek  to 
comprehend    what    he    saw.      The 
sweat  stood  in  drops  upon  his  fore- 
liead,  when  passing  to  scene  eight, 
Suzanne  entered  and  began  the  dia- 
logue with  Figaro.     It  was  Imp^ria ! 
Madame    de  Vald^re  was  pale    as 
death.    Lawrence,  divining  her  anx- 
iety, turned  to  her,  took  her  hand 
and  held  it  to  his  lips  all  the  time 
that  the  scene  lasted.     It  is  a  rapid 
love-duet  in  warm  colors.    The  two 
fidends  played  it  with  fervor.     Imp^- 
lia  appeared  as  much  younger  as 
BeUamare ;  she  was  full  of  fire  and 
animation  ;  one  would  have  said  that 
the  poor  weary  actress  had  vitality 
enough  and  to  spare. 

Lambesq  came  next,  to  represent 
with  more  energy  than  discrimina- 
tion the  anger  of  Almaviva.  Ch^ru- 
bin  showed  himself  a  moment,  with 
the  features  of  Anna,  whose  preco- 
cious emionpoirU  seemed  to  have 
vanished,  she  wore  her  page's  dress 
80  easily  and  prettily.    Moranbois 


appeared,  also,  beneath  the  great  hdt 
of  Basile,  which  lent  additional  hol- 
lowness«to  his  pale  and  withered  face. 
They  said/ only  a  few  words.  L^an 
had  outlined  i  a  rapid  closing  scene 
which*  would  serve  as  dSrumeinent, 
and  remove  the  necessity  of  such 
parts  as  were  lacking.  They  had 
only  wished  to  show  themselves  to 
Lawrence,  alive  and^  well,  and  make 
last  year's  roses  bloom  for  him  a 
moment  amid  the  snows  of  winter. 
L^on  expressed  to  him,  in  the  name 
of  all;  this  tender  and  fraternal  senti- 
ment in  a  few  well-tumed  and  well- 
spoken  verses. 

Lawrence  then  rushed  toward  them 
with  open  arms,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  sprang  lightly  froim  the 
platform  to  hasten  to  him.  Madame 
de  Yald^re  breathed  again,  on  seeing 
that  her  betrothed  embraced  Imp^ria 
like  the  others,  with  as  mudi  joy  and 
as  little  embarrassment. 

Lawrence,  on  seeing  the  noble  girl 
also  embrace  Madame  ^  de  Y ald^re 
with  effusion,  understood  what  had 
passed  between  them. 

"  We  have  all  learned  your  happi- 
ness," said  Imp^ria  to  him ;  "  we 
wished  .to  tell  you  ours.  BeUamare 
and  I,  betrothed  a  long  time  since, 
decided  in  America  to  be  married  on 
our  return  to  France.  So  our  visit 
is  to  impart  that  information  to 
you." 

Lawrence  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  surprise. 

*'  And  yet,"  said  he, "  I  had  thought 
of  it  twenty  times ! " 

"And  you  could  not  believe  it?" 
said  Bellamara  '*  I,  who  had  never 
thought  of  it  in  all  that  time,  cannot 
believe  it  yet    It  is  so  improbable  I 
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Are  7<m  jealous  of  my  prospeots  ?/' 
he  added,  in  an  undertone. 

"No,"  answ^ed  Lawrefice  in  the 
same  key,  "  you  deserve  her,  enedy 
because  you  did  not  seek  her.  If  I 
weie  stiU  in  love  with  her,  yoiv  hap- 
piness would  console  me  for  my 
wound ;  but  the  unknown  triumphed 
when  she  revealed  herself;  I  am 
hers,  and  truly  hers,  forever!"^ 

The  actors  went  to  take  off  their 
costumes.  Lawrence,  at  the  feet  of 
the  Countess,  —  in  the  saloon  which 
I  nearly  entered  thoughtlesdy,  and 
from  which  I  withdrew  before  they 
had  perceived  me,  —  blessed  her  deli- 
cate confidence,  and  swore  that  she 
diould  never  repent  it  < 

I  strolled  off,  a  little  cundusly, 
after  the  actors.  I  met  Imp^ria,  who 
had  changed  her  costume,  and  reap- 
peared in  a  very  handsome  toilet 
which  still  looked  fresh,  although  she 
had  worn  it  a  number  of  times,  she 
told  me,  in  playing  La  Dame  avx 
Camellias  at  New  York.  ;  In  another 
room  I  perceived  Moranbois,  and 
thought  I  could  enter,  but  drew  back, 
somewhat  surprised,  on  seeing  Oh^ru- 
bin  there  with  her  baby.  The  child 
was  laughing  as  he  drew  his  fat  rosy 
fingers  over  the  gilt  buttons  of  the 
page's  vest 

"  Enter,  enter,"  cried  the  travestied 
actress ;  "  come  and  see  how  beauti- 
ful he  is  I" 

She  lifted  him  up,  and  raising  him 
in  her  arms  she  pressed  the  infant  to 
her  breast,  purified  by  this  passion- 
ate embrace. 

"  This  dear  love,"  she  added,  "  will 
n^ver  know  another  parent  than  his 
mother,  and  he  will  be  very  fortu- 
nate 1    He  will  have  only  me  I    His 


father,  who  does  not  oaie  for  hiB«ii 
an  angel  to  me,  since  he  leaves  lam 
to  my  sole  possession." 

"Toil  do  not  fear,"  said  I,  m  I  ai- 
mjred  the  boy,  who  was  ma^iifiesiit^ 
"  that  this  Ufe  may  agitate  and  &r 
tigue.him?" 

"  No,  no,"  she  anawered  "  I  haTS 
lost  two  that  they  indoeed  me  to  put 
out  to  nurse,  xm  the  pretext  that  they 
would  be  better  cared  for.  I  resolved 
that,  if  I  had  the  happiness  to  have 
another,  it  should  not  leave  me.  Gsd 
a  child  be  'ill  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother  ?  This  one  is  always  in  the 
greenroom  when  I  play,  and  he  does 
not  cry ;  he  knows  already  that  he 
inust  not  cry  there  He  is  pleased 
to  Bee  me  in  my  costume  ;  he^  loves 
tinsel  He  is  wild  with  joy  when  I 
am  rbuged;  he  adores  feathers  !" 

"  And  he  will  be  an  aqtor  ?  "  I  is* 
quired. . 

"  Certainly,  so  as  not  to  leave  me; 
besides,  if  it  is  th6  hardest  of  pm- 
fessions,.it  is  still  the  one  in  which, 
from  time  to- time,  one  finds  most 
happiness." 

"  Come ! "  said  Moranbcns,  ^  dress 
yourself,  and  give  me  my  godson." 

He  took  the  child,  addressed  him 
tenderly  as  Toad,  and  oarried  him  up 
and  down  the  corridors,*  singing  to 
him  in  his  cavernous  fiJsetto  voioe,  - 
scmie  air  impossible  to  recognize,  but ' 
which  the  little  fellow  relished  great** 
ly,  and  attempted  to  sing  idso,  after 
his  fashion. 

An  exquisite  and  charming  supper 
reassembled  us  all  firom  midni^l 
until  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  Venetian  glasses  flashed  their 
vivid  colors  in  the  light  of  the  wax- 
tapers.    Hothouse  flowers,  reoM,  at 
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heights  u|^u  a  dicular  stage, 
svutounded  'us  with  ^ruog^-Iike  per- 
Ammes,  while  the  snow  continued  to 
Im^eap  the  park,  lighted  hj  the  full 
moon.    We  were  noisier,  we  eight, 
fjhan  a  hand  of  students.    We  talked 
all'  together,  we  touched  glasses  at 
ervery '  recollection,    and    then    we 
aanused  our8elves-b7  hearing  Sella- 
xnare  describe,  with  an  incomparable 
KsbAvm  that  liawreuce  had  not  in  the 
least  exaggerated,  his  campaign  in 
.America;    a   musical  rehearsal,    in 
^^nrhich  they  had  sworn  to  oontinue 
iprithout  ii^»rruption  and    to    keep 
tiine,  while  passing  the  rapids  of  the 
Stw  Lawrence  in  a  steamer;  a  ni^t 
of  merry-making  at  Quebec,  when 
they  had  supped  by  the  light  of  the 
a^Urora  boreaiis;  a  night  of  distress 
^when  they  were  lost  in  the  virgin 
forest ;  days  of  fatigue  and  feksting  in 
the  desert  beyond  the  great  lakes ;  an 
unpleasant  encounter  with  savages, 
another  with  troops  of  bisons ;  great 
ovations  in  Califomia,  where  they 
had  had  Chinese  for  machinists,  eto. 
When  he  had  captivated  us  by  these 
recitals,  he'made  us  laugh  and  sing ; 
then  we    paused,  to  listen  to  the 
great   winter  silence    outside;    and 
thesd  moments  of  reflection  pene- 
trated   Lawrence  with  a  feeling'  of 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  re^ 
pose,  whose  solemn  sweetness  he  at 
last  appreciated. 

Madame  de  Y ald^re  was  adorable. 
She  amused  herself  like  a  child ;  she 
CBJlod  Imp^ria  "  thou,"  and  the  latter 
Aitnmed  it,  in  order  not  to  wound 
her.  Occasionally  she  addressed 
BeUamare  in  the  same  way,  with-^ 
eat  perceiving  it.  BeUamare  was 
aheiEMiy  her  old  friend  and  tried  con^ 


fidant  Between  her  and  Imp^iia^ 
those  two  irreproachable  women,  to 
whom  he  had 'been  a  &ther,  he  felt 
absolved,  he  said»  from,  his  former 
sins. 

Puipurin  served  us,  travestied  as 
a  negro. 

When  the  sapper  was  «nded,  Law- 
rence addressed  Moianbois,  giving 
him  his/ ancient  Mbriqvst,  which  the 
Hercules  permitted  only  to  his  bestt 
friends. 

"  Coq-en-bois,"  he  said,  "  where  is 
your  cash-box  ?  I  am  still  a  member 
of  the  association ;  I  wish  to  see  the 
bottom  of  your  cash-box."  « 

"  That  is  easy,"  replied  the  steward, 
coolly.  ''  We  came  here  for  the  pre- 
cise purpose  of  settling  our  account 
with  you." 

And  he  drew  fix)m  his  pocket 
a  massive  pocket-booK  worn  and 
locked,  from  which  he  took  five 
bank-notes. 

"  We  know  yojur  trick ! "  replied 
Lawtence ;  ''  pass  me  your  utensil" 

He  looked  at  the  pocket-book ;  the 
sum  which  they  returned  him  de«. 
ducted,  there  remained  three  him- 
dred  francs, 

"  Eternal  'baulatteur$-I "  said  Law- 
rence, laughing,  "  it  is  very  fortunate 
that  you  have  played  properly  this 
evening!  Come,  my  wife,". he  said, 
addressing  the  Countess,  "  since  this 
evening  we  '  thou '  each  other,  bring 
the  receipts  of  our  artists ;  it  is  for 
you  to  estimate  them.". 

She  kissed  him  on  the  forehead, 
before  us  all,  took  the  key  which  he 
held  out  to  her,  disappeared,  and 
returned  quicJdy. 

When  she  had  filled  and  stuffed 
the  steward's  pocket-book«  there  were 
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bills  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
thousand  francs  in'  the  cash-box. 

"  Do  not  say  a  word/'  she  said  to 
Bellamare ;  "  half  of  it  is  mine ;  it  is 
Imp^ria's  dowry."  * 

"  I  made  over,  to-day,  my  part  of 
the  profits  to  my  godson,"  said  Mo- 
ranbois,  with  undisturbed  composure. 

"And  I  mine  to  Bellamare,"  said 
L4on.  "  I  have  also  inherited  from 
an  uncle,  not  a  millionnaire,  but  I 
have  enough  to  live  on." 
•  "  And  you  leave  us  ? "  said  Bella- 
mare, dropping  the  pocket-book  in 
dismay.  "  0  fortune !  if  you  separate 
us,  you  are  good  for  nothing  but  to 
stir  our  punch  ! " 

*'  I,  I  leave  you ! "  exclaimed  L^on, 
also  pale,  but  with  the  inspired  air 
of  an  author  who  has  thought  of  his 
dSnouerrient,  "  never !  for  me  it  is  too 
late !  Inspiration  is  a  mad  thing 
which  desires  an  impossible  situa- 
tion. If  I  become  a  true  poet,  it 
will  be  on  condition  of  not  becoming 
Bf  man  of  sense.  And  then — "  added 
he,  with  a  little  confusion,  *'  Anna,  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  hear  your  child 
crjring." 

She  rose,  and  passed  into  the  next 
room,  where  the  infant  slumbered  in 
his  cradle,  undisturbed  by  our  revelry. 

"My  friends,^  lAon  then  contin- 
ued^ "the  emotion  of  this  night  of 
excitement  and  friendship  has  afTect- 
ed  me  so  strongly,  that  I  wish  to 
open  my  heart,  too  long  sealed  up. 
There  is  a  remorse  in  my  life,  and 
the  name  of  this  remorse  is  Anna !  I 
was  this  poor  girl's  first  loVe,  and  I 
have  ill  requited  her!  She  was  a 
child  without  principles  or  reason. 
It  was  for  me,  a  man,  to  give  her  a 
heart  and  a  brain.     I  did  not  know 


it,  because  I  could  notu     I  fjioo;^ 
my  intellect  too  great  to  perfonn  t 
good  act  of  which   t   should  lum 
reaped  the  reward.  '  I  was  at  an  age 
of  high  aml»tions,  bitter  rancors,  and 
foolish  illusions.    Why  should  I,  I 
asked  myself,  devote  myself  to  die 
happiness  of  one  woman,  when  dl 
the  others  ought  td  give  it  to  me! 
Thus  reasons  presumptuous   youth. 
I  have  reached  maturity,  and  I  see 
that  in  other  stations  women  are  no 
better  than  in  ours.     If  they  have 
more    prudence   and    reserve,  they 
have  less    devotion    and    sincerity. 
The  faults  that  Anna  has  committod 
she  would  not  have  committed,  if  I 
had  been  patient  and  generous ;  now 
this  deluded  girl  is  a  tender  mother, 
so  tender,  so  courageous,  so  touching 
that  I  pardon  all  I    If  I  returned  to 
the  world,  to  marry  under  these  con- 
ditions would  be  ridiculous  and  scan- 
dalous.    In  the  life  we  lead,  it  is  a 
good  action ;  whence  I  conclude  that 
for  me  the  theatre  will  be  more  mor- 
al than  society.    So  I  remain  thiere, 
and  bind  myself  to  it  indissolubly. 
Bellamare,  you  have  often  reproached 
ine  for  having  profited  by  the  weak- 
ness of  a  child,  and  scorned  her  for 
that  weakness  which  ought  to  haVe 
attached  me  to  her.    I  would  not  ac- 
cept this  reproach.    I  feel  now  thai 
it  was  merited,  that  it  was  the  sonroe 
of  my  misanthropy.      I  intend  to 
free  myself  from  it;  I  wiU  many 
Anna.     She  thinks  that  I  have  had  a 
return  of  love  for  her,  but  that  it  is 
not  serious,  and  that  my  continual 
suspicions  will  render  our  union  im- 
possible.    She  will  not  permit  me  to 
think  the  child  is  mine,  to  punish 
me  for  doubting  her.    Ah  well,  I 
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lov^e  the  child,  and  I  wiU  rear  it.  I 
ivill  do  justice  to  the  mother.  I 
a^rear  to  you,  in  her  absence,  my 
friends,  so  that  you  may  serve  as 
vouchers  for  me  with  her;  I  swear 
to  marry  Anna  —  " 

"  And  you  will  do  well,"  cried  Bel- 
lainaro,  "  for  I  am  sure,  for  my  part, 
tliat  she  has  always,  loved  you.  — 
Come ! "  said  he,  addressing  the  ris- 
ing day,  which,  mingled  oddly  with 
the  moonlight,  sent  a  broad  blue 
glimmer  across  the  flowers  and  tapers, 
''shine  forthj  young  caressing  day, 
the  fairest  of  my  Ufe !  All  my  friends 
happy,  and  I— I!  Imperial  my 
saint,  my  beloved,  my  daughter !  we 
are  then  at  last  to  act  for  art !  —  Lis- 
ten, Lawrence,  if  I  accept  'the  capital 
that  you  lend  me  —  " 

*'  Pardon,"  said  Lawrence,  "  I  hope 
that  this  time  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tion of  restitution.  I  know  you,  Bel- 
lamare;  the  perpetual  obstacle  of 
your  life  is  your  conscience.  With 
a  smaller  capital  than  that  I  put  into 
your  hands  you  would  have  retired 
from  business,  if  you  had  not  always 
owed  Mends  whom  you  would  not 
ruin.  With  me  you  cannot  have 
that  fear.  My  offering  will  not  even; 
inconvenience  me ;  and  if  it  did  a  lit- 
tle, if  I  should  have  to  curtail  some- 
thing of  my  too  large  expenditures  — 
You  have  given  mo  three  years  of 
a  well-occupied  life,  which  has  car- 
ried away  all  the  froth  from  my 
youth,  and  there  now  remains  to  me 
only  the  love  of  an  ideal  of  which 
you  are  the  most  persuasive  and  per- 
suaded apostle  and  professor.  You 
have  formed  my  taste,  elevated  my 
ideas,  taught  me  devotion  and  cour- 
i^e.     All  that  is  young  and  gener- 


ous in  my  soul  I  owe  to  you.  Thanks 
to  you,  I  did  not  become  a  sceptic. 
Thanks  to  you,  I  have  a  worship  for 
the  true,  a  confidenoe  in  goodness,  a 
power  of  loving.  If  I  am  stUl  wor- 
thy  to  be  the  choice  of  an  adorable 
woman,  it  is  because,  through  a  life 
wild  as  a  dream,  you  have  always 
said  to  me, '  My  child,  when  the  an- 
gels pass  in  the  dust  that  we  raise, 
let  us  kneel,  for  there  are  angels^ 
whatever  they  may  say ! '  So  I  am 
your  debtor  forever,  Bellamare,  and 
it  is  not  with  one  or  two  years  of  my 
income  that  I  can  repay  you.  Money 
does  not  discharge  such  debts.  I  un- 
derstand ;  you  wish  to  follow  art  and 
not  the  profession ;  ah  well,  my  friend, 
recruit  a  good  company  to  complete 
your  own,  and  act  good  pieces  al- 
ways. I  do  not  think  that  you  will 
make  a  fortune;  there  are  so  many 
people  who  love  the  ignoble !  but  I 
know '  you ;  you  will  be  happy  in 
your  competence,  when  you  can  use 
good  literature  and  apply  a  good 
method,  without  sacrificing  anything 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  receipts." 

"You  are  right!"  answered  Bel- 
lamare, radiant  and  affected.  ''You 
have  understood  me,  and  my  dear 
associates  understand  me.  0  ideal 
of  my  life  !  to  be  no  longer  forced  to 
earn  money  for  my  daily  bread !  To 
be  able  at  last  to  say  to  the  public, 
'Come  to  school,  my  little  friend. 
If  the  beautiful  bores  you,  go  to  bed. 
I  have  ceased  to  be  the  slave  of  your 
vulgar  sous.  We  are  not  going  to 
barter  twaddle  for  bread.  We  have 
bread,  even  as  yourself,  my  master ; 
and  we  would  far  sooner  eat  it  dry 
than  soak  it  in  the  smoke  of  your 
mental  grossness.    Little  public,  you 
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who  bnng  great  profits,  learn  that 
6ellamaie'9  theatre  is  not  what  yon 
think.  We  can  do  without  yon 
when  you  sulk;  we  can  wait  for 
your  return,  when  a  taste  for  the  true 
has  come  back  to  you.  It  .is  ar  duel 
between  us  and  you.  You  make  a 
strike  ?  So  be  it !  We  shall  «play 
still  better  before  fifty  persons  of 
culture  than  before  a  thousand  un- 
discriminating  geese!  But  see  on 
the  ceiling  that  red  sunbeam,  that 
makes  all  our  faces,  weary  with  the 
past,  look  wan  and  pale,  but  which, 
descending  speedily  upon  our  fore* 
heads,  shall  make  them  resplendent 
with  the  joys  of  hope  I  It  is  the 
rising  sun,  it  is  the  splendor  of  the 
true,  it  is  the  dazzling  foot-light 
which  ascends  from  the  horizon,  to 
illuminate  the  stage  where  all  hu- 
manity is  about  to  play  the  eternal 
drama  of  its  passions,  its  .struggles, 
its  triumphs,  and  its  downfalls.  But 
we,  since  we  are  actors,  are  birds  of 
night!  We  return  into  the  shades 
of  nothingness  when  the  earth  stirs 
and  awakes ;  but  here  at  last  is  the 
lovely  morning  which  smiles  on  us 
as  on  real  beings,  and  says  to  us, 
*  No,  you  are  not  spectres  ;  >  no,  the 
drama  that  you  have  acted  this  night 
is  not  an  empty  fiction ;  you  have  all 


seized  your  ideal,  and  it  wil?  not 
escc^  you  again.  Ton  can  go  to 
sleep,  my  poor  artisans  of  fancy; 
you  are  now  men  like  the  others; 
you  have  strong  aflEections,  seriom 
duties,  durable  joys.  Tou  have  not 
bought  them-  too  dearly  nor  too 
late ;  look  me  in  the  face,  I  am  life, 
and  you  have  at  last  a  right  to 
life!'" 

Bellamare*s  enthusiasm  took  pos- 
session of  us  all,  and  there  was  no 
one  thero  who  did  not  think  that 
happiness  lies  in  the  consciousness 
we  have  of  it,  and  by  no  means  in 
the  way  the  future  keeps  its  prom- 
ises. I  was  as  excited  as  the  rest, 
I  who  had  had  no  other  part  or  merit 
in  all  this  adventure  than  that  of 
devoting  myself  for  some  days  to 
hastening  and  assuring  the  happiness 
of  others. 

When  I  found  myself  alone  again, 
several  days  after,  in  the  prosaic 
chain  of  my  nomadic  life,  this  sup- 
per offifLCtors  in  the  ancient  monas- 
tery of  Bertbeville  seemed  like  a 
dream  to  me^  but  like  so  singular 
and  so  romantic  a  dream,  that  I 
promised  myself  surely  to  fulfil  my 
pledge  to  lawronce,  and  to  ropeat  Xt 
with  the  same  guests  as  soon  as  dr* 
cumstances  would  permit. 
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IWA8  thirty-fivd ;  Gesarine  Dietrich 
was  fifteen,  and  had  just  lost  her 
mother,  when  I  resigned  mjself  to 
becoming  her  instructor  and  governess. 

As  it  is  not  my  own  story  which  I 
am  going  to  relate,  I  will  not  waste 
time  in  stating  how  much  reluctance 
I  had  to  overcome,  heing  of  gentle 
birth,  and  destined  in  my  early  years 
to  a  life  of  ease,  hefore  persuading 
myself  to  enter  the  family  of  a  com- 
moner who  had  made  a  fortune  in 
trade.  A  very  few  words  will  suffice 
to  tell  my  situation,  and'  the  motive 
which  determined  me  thus  to  sacrifice 
my  liberty. 

A  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Ner- 
mont,  and  left  an  orphan  with  my 
young  sister,  I  was  robhed  by  a  pre- 
tended friend  of  my  father.  He  had 
been  charged  with  the  duty  of  invest- 
ing our  money  advantageously,  and 
he  fraudulently  caused  it  to  disappear. 
We  were  ruined.  There  hardly  re- 
mained to  us  enough  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life;  but  I  did  not  re- 
pine. I  was  plain,  and  no  one  made 
love  to  me.  I  must  no  longer  dream  of 
marriage.  But  my  sister  was  pretty : 
she  was  sought  and  married  by  Dr. 
Gilbert,  an  able  physician,  by  whom 


she  had  one  son,  my  much-loyed  god- 
son, Paul  Oilbert  My  name  is  Paof- 
line.' 

My  brother*in-law  and  my  poor  sia^ 
ter  died  young,  —  a  few  years  inter- 
vening between  their  deaths,  —  leaving 
but  very  little  to  the  dear  child  who 
was  then  at  school.  I  foresaw  that 
every  thing  would  be  eaten  up  by  the 
expense  of  his  education,  and  that  his 
entrance  into  society  would  be  impeded 
by  poverty.  Then  it  was  that  I  de- 
termined upon  th'e  plan  of  increasing 
my  own  feeble  resources  by  paid  labor. 
In  my  lonely  and  meditative  life,  I 
had  acquired  su^cient  learning  for  the 
task  I  was  to 'undertake.  Some  friends 
of  my  family,  who  still  remained  de- 
voted to  me,  busied  themselves  on  my 
behalf.  They  made  a  bargain  for  me 
with  the  Dietrich  family,  into  which  I 
entered  on  terms  yery  honorable  to 
mysel£ 

I  basten  to  say  that  I  had  no  occasion 
to  regret  my  decision.  I  found  among 
these  Germans  resident  at  Paris  a 
cordial  hospitality  and  entire  good- 
breeding.  There  were  two  brothers 
in  partnership,  Hermann  and  KarL 
Their  fortune  was  already  reckoned 
by  millions,  and  their  honor  had  never 
been  once  suspected.  An  elder  sister 
resided  with  them,  and  performed  the 
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daty  of  hoiuekeeper  with  precision, 
animation,  and  gentleness :  in  all  other 
respects  she  was  a  nullity;  but  she  en- 
tertained politely  and  discreetly,  say- 
ing little,  but  doing  much,  and  always 
with  a  riew  to  the  comfort  of  her 
guests. 

The  elder  M.  Dietrich,  the  father 
of  Cesarine,  was  an  active,  energetic, 
clever,  and  self-willed  man.  His  irre- 
proachable honesty  and  his  success  in 
business  had  given  him  a  little  pride 
and  a  certain  reserve  in  his  intercourse 
with  other  men.  He  desired  rather  to 
be  edteemed  and  respected  than  loved ; 
but  for  his  daughter  and  for  myself  he 
always  manifested  only  perfect  and  in- 
deed delicate  and  courteous  kindness 
and  consideration. 

I  was,  then,  as  happy  as  possible  in 
my  new  condition.  I  was  appreciated, 
and  had  no  occasion  to  be  anxious 
about  the  future  of  my  godson. 

The  Dietrich  mansion  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  new  Paris.  It 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  and  was  moreover  well 
situated  by  reason  of  its  freedom  from 
the  noise  of  passing  vehicles.  In  the 
midst  of  a  community  excessively  fond 
of  luxury  and  excitement,  here  were 
shade,  solitude,  and  comparative  quiet, 
behind  the  railings  and  the  clumps  of 
verdure  of  our  little  park.  It  was  not 
the  country,  certainly;  but  it  was,  as 
it  were,  a  mysterious  boudoir,  separated 
from  the  noisy  world  by  a  screen  of 
flowers  and  leaves. 

The  late  Madame  Dietrich  had  loved 
society,  she  had  many  friends,  and 
gave  good  dinners.  Her  balls  were 
stiU  the  topic  of  the  servants  when  I 
entered  the  family.  At  present  the 
house  was  still  in  mourning ;  and  there 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  M.  Die- 
trich would  ever  again  resume  the 
brilliant  mode  of  life  which  his  wife 


had  led.    He  had  very  different  tastes, 
and  desired,  for  society,  only  a  few  of 
his  friends  and  connections.     So  the 
great  halls  were  closed ;  and  be,  while 
showing   me   through    the    daikened 
house,  said,  ''This  is  not  worth  the 
notice  of  a  woman  of  taste  and  good 
sense  like  yoursell     It  is    brilliant, 
but  nothing  more.     My  poor  dear  wife 
used  to  like  to  show  that  we  were 
rich.     I  never  wished  to  deprive  her 
of  her  pleasures,  but  I  only  associated 
with    them   out  of  complaisance.     I 
want  my  daughter  to  have,  like  my- 
self, modest  tastes ;  then  I  might  find 
quiet  at  home,  — though  that  is  a  poor 
compensation  indeed  for  the  misfortune 
of  being  alone. 

''You  will  not  be  alone,''  said  L 
"Your  daughter  will  become  your 
friend.  I  feel  sure  that  she  is  so  to 
some  extent  already." 

"Not  yet,"  he  replied.  "My  poor 
child  is  too  much  absorbed  in  her  own 
grief  to  think  much  of  mine.  Let  ns 
hope  that  she  will  do  so,  sooner  or 
later." 

It  was  a  sort  of  unintended  re- 
proach upon  Cesarine;  but  I  did  not 
reply  to  it,  not  yet  knowing  any  thing 
of  the  character  and  sentiments  of 
the  young  girl.  I  wished  to  judge 
her  for  myself,  and  I  did  not  want  to 
meet  her  with  any  thing  like  preju- 
dice. We  had  already  been  introduced 
to  each  other.  She  was  exceedingly 
pretty,  and  even  handsome;  for,  if  she 
had  still  the  immature  form  of  girl- 
hood, she  nevertheless  possessed  ele- 
gance and  grace.  Her  features  were 
clear-cut  and  regular.  Her  sadness 
and  grief  gave  to  her  countenance 
something  touching  and  austere,  so 
that  at  the  first  sight  I  felt  myself 
compelled  to  reispect  as  much  as  to 
pity  her.  When  I  was  alone  with  her 
for  the  first  time^  I  thought  it  fit  that 
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[  sliould  establish  an  understanding 
w^tli  ber/  and  in^  the  gravity  which 
klie  occasion  required. 

"I  do  not  pretend,"  said  I,  "to  re- 
place, even  in  a  measure,  the  mother 
you    mourn.     I  canhot  even  offer  my 
devotion  as   something  which  should 
appear  desirable  to  you.     I  have  been 
told  that  I  should  be  useful  to  you, 
ajid  I  shall  try  to  be  so.     You  may  be 
sure,  that,  if  there  is  any  mistake  about 
that,  I  shall  be  the  first  to  discover  it> 
&nd  all  I  ask  of  you  is,  that  you  will 
not  believe  me  to  be  actuated  by  a 
personal  interest  in  continuing  our  re- 
lations if  they  are  not  very  sensibly 
profitable  to  you." 

She  looked  fixedly  at  me,  as  though 
she  did  not  understand  fully;  and  I 
was   going  to  explain  my  resolution, 
when  she  placed  her  little  hand  upon 
xnine,   and  said,  "I  understand  very 
well ;  and,  if  I  am  astonished,  it  is  not 
because  you  are  so  proud  and  dignified. 
They  told  me  that  you  were  so,  and  I 
believed  it.     But  I  thougjit  that  you 
were  affectionate ;  and  I  expected,  that, 
before  any  thing  else,  you  would  prom- 
ise to  love  me." 

'*  Can  one  promise  affection  where  it 
has  not  been  asked  ?  " 

"That  is  to  say,  I  ought  to  have 
asked  it  first.  Well,  I  request  your 
love.    Will  you  grant  it  me  ?  " 

If  her  face  had  answered  to  her 
words,  I  should  have  kissed  the  dear 
child  at  once.  But  I  was  too  much  on 
my  guard  for  that ;  and  I  thought '  I 
read  in  her  eyes  that  she  was  examin- 
ing me  and  drawing  me  out,  as  much 
as  I  on  my  side  was  testing  and  ob- 
serving her. 

"  You  cannot  desire  my  friendship," 
I  said,  "  before  knowing  whether  I  de- 
eerve  yours.  We  only  know  each  oth- 
er yet  by  the  good  things  we  have 
been  told  about  each  other.    Let  us 


wait  and  get  acquainted.  I  am  re- 
solved to  love  you  dearly,  if  you  are 
what  you  appear  to  be." 

"  And  what  do  I  appear  to  be  ?  "  she 
asked,  looking  at  me  with  a  little  air 
of  suspicion.  '^  I  am  sad,  and  only  sad. 
You  can't  judge  me." 

"  Your  sorrow  does  you  honor,  and 
makes  you  more  lovely.  It  is  the 
grief  you  have  in  your  soul  and  in 
your  eyes  which  attracts  me  towards 
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you 

"  Then  you  want  to  be  able  to  love 
me  ?  I  will  try  to  appear  amiable.  I 
need  some  one  to  love  me,  of  course. 
I  was  accustomed  to  affection.  My  poor 
mother  adored  me  and  indulged  me. 
My  father  loves  me  dearly  too,  but  he 
will  not  indulge  me  ;  and  yet  I  am  at 
that  age  when,  if  one  is  not  indulged, 
it  is  very  hard  to  believe  that  one  is 
loved  truly.  Do  you  understand 
that  ?  " 

''  Yes,  indeed ;  and  I  am  resolved  to 
indulge  you." 

"  Out  of  pity,  I  suppose." 

"  By  the  necessity  of  my  nature.  I 
do  not  love  by  halves ;  and  I  am  un-* 
happy  when  I  cannot  give  a  little  hap« 
piness  to  those  about  me.  But  when 
I  think  I  see  that  they  misuse  that 
happiness,  I  escape  from  them  that  I 
may  not  injure  them." 

'^  That  is  to  say,  you  think  it  dan- 
gerous to  love  people  too  much.  You 
agree  with  papa,  then,  who  imagines 
the  strangest  things  about  me.<  He 
says  that  we  are  put  into  the  world  to 
struggle,  and  consequently  to  suffer, 
and  that  it  is  wrong  to  make  children 
too  happy.  He  declares  that  obstacles 
and  privations  are  necessary  to  them 
to  break  them  into  the  business  of  life. 
Tliese  are  the  words  of  my  dear  papa : 
I  know  them  by  heart.  '  I  do  not  re- 
bel, because  I  love  and  respect  him : 
but  I  am  not  persuaded ;  and  when  one 
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is  Bweet  and  tender  with  me,  I  am  re- 
sponsive and  happy,  consequently  bet- 
ter. You  will  see."  *  As  you  don't  want 
to  promise  any  thing,  let  us  wait. 
Tou  shall  study  me ;  and  you  will  soon 
see  that  the  method  of  poor  dear  mam- 
ma was  right,  the  <«ly  good  method 
with  me.'* 

'^Can  I  ask  you? —  But  no. 
Your  beautiful  eyes  are  filling  with 
tears,  and  make  me  want  to  weep  with 
you,  and  so  to  love  you  too  much  and 
too  soon." 

She  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck 
and  sobbed.  I  was  conquered.  She 
said  nothing :  she  could  not  speak. 
But  there  was  so  much  frankness  and 
confidence  in  her  weeping  on  my  shoul- 
der. She  seemed,  notwithstanding  the 
firmness  of  her  features,  so  much  like 
a  poor  wounded  being  demanding  pro- 
tection, that  I  began  to  adore  her  on 
this  very  first  day  of  our  acquaintance, 
without  stopping  to  inquire  whether 
she  was  not  going  to  rule  over  me,  in- 
stead of  submitting  to  my  influence. 
This  fear  only  came  to  me  later ;  for 
during  these  first  few  weeks  her  tem- 
per was  as  sweet  as  an  angePs,  and 
her  tenderness  was  absolutely  irresisti- 
ble. It  is  true  that  I  did  not  require 
much  of  her:  she  was  in  such  deep 
sorrow  that  her  health  forbade;  and, 
besides,  I  found  her  possessed  of  so 
much  intelligence,  that  I  did  not  be- 
lieve it  to  be  necessary  to  hasten  her 
studies. 


IL 


WE  lived  very  quietly  in  this  little 
palace,  now  become  too  large. 
All  the  visits  of  condolence  had  been 
received ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  old  friends,  no  visitors  were  now  ad- 
mitted;   it  was  M.    Dietrich's   wish. 


Deeply  affected  b^  the  loss  of  his  wi£e, 
he  longed  for  spring,  now  near  at  hand, 
when  he  was  to  withdraw  for  the  whde 
summer, to  the  country,  into  a  retirement 
still  more  profound.     He  quitted  bus- 
ness :  he  would  have  done  so  long  before, 
but  for  the  expensive  tastes  of  his  wife. 
He  found  himself  rich  enough,  —  too 
rich,   he  said.     He    had    determined 
to  devote  himself  to  agriculture,  and  tor 
oversee  his  own   country  estate.     He 
even  had  an  idea  of  selling  or  letting 
his  city  residence ;  and  then,  for  the 
first  time,  I  noticed  thd  symptoms  of 
disagreement    between    himself    and 
his  daughter.     She  loved  the  country 
as  well  as  Paris,  she  said;  but  she 
also  loved  Paris  as  Well  as  the  country : 
and  she  could  not  look  with  pleasure 
upon  the  determination  of  her  father 
to  live  altogether  away  from  the  city. 
She  had  very  urgent  reasons  for  her 
opinion ;  which  also  appeared  very  just 
reasons,  and  whi6h  she  expressed  with 
a  skill  which  I  should  not  have  expect- 
ed from  one  of  her  age.     M.  Dietrich, 
who  was  proud  of  her  intelligence,  al- 
lowed her,  and  even  encouraged  har^ 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  him,  in  or- 
der to  have  the  pleasure  of  replying  to 
her ;  for  he  was  self-willed,  as  I  have 
said,  and  did  not  believe  that  any  one 
could  ever  hold  an  argument  against 
him.     When  discussion  was  exhausted, 
and  he  thought  he  had  answered  her 
completely,  taking  her  silence   for   a 
confession  of  defeat,  he  noticed  that 
she  was  weeping.     Those  great  tears 
which  fell  upon  her  hand,  without  her 
appearing  to  feel  them,  troubled  him 
strangely ;  and  I  saw  upon  his  hand- 
some but  austere  features  an  expres- 
sion of  mingled  sympathy  and  uneasi- 
ness. 

"  Why  do  you  weep  ?  "  he  asked,  af- 
ter trying  for  a  few  minutes  to  seem  as 
though  he  had  not  noticed  her  mote 
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Tepxoach.  ''  Come,  tell  me :  I  don't  like 
you  to  be  sulky.  It  offends  and 
troubles  me." 

**  I  will  tell  you,  dear  papa,"  said 
Gesarine,  going  to  &im  and  kissing  him, 
—  it  caress  of  which  he  seemed  to  me 
to  be  more  susceptible  because  he  tried 
to  appear  not     ''  Yes,  I  will  tell  you ; 
for  you  would  nerer  guess.    My  moth- 
er loved  this  house :  she  chose  it,  ar- 
ranged it,  and  ornamented  it  herself. 
You   did  not  always  agree  with  her; 
and  yon  had  a  different  idea  of  the 
beautiful     I  do  not  yet  kilow  what  I 
think  on  these  points.     I  don't  know 
whether  our  manner  of  living  is   ih 
good  or  bad  taste.     But  I  see  mamma 
again  in  every  thing  here ;  and  I  love 
what  she  loved,  just  because  she  loved 
it.     You  are  so  good,  that  you  would 
never  oppose  her.     You  said,  ^  After 
all,  it  is  your  house.'    Well,  I  say,  it 
is  mamma's  house.     I  am  willing  to  go 
into  the  country,  which  she  did   not 
Uke.     I  shall  like  it,  dear  papa,  because 
I  shall  be  with  you;  but  at  the  idea 
of  never  returning  here,  or  of  seeing 
strangers  at  home  in  mother's  house 
when  I  return,  I  weep.     You  see  it,  — 
I  weep  in  spite  of  myself.     I  cannot 
help  it." 

«  WeD,  well,"  said  M.  Dietrich,  ris- 
ing, '^dry  your  eyes.  The  house  shall 
be  neither  sold  nor  let.  He  went  out 
a  little  abruptly,  making  a  motion  to 
me  which  I  did  not  exactly  understand, 
but  which  I  thought  might  mean  that 
he  wished  me  to  join  him  in  the  gar- 
den ;  and  I  went. 

**You  see,  my  dear  Mile,  de  Ner^ 
mont,"  said  he,  taking  my  hand,  '*  this 
poor  child  is  going  to  be  just  like  her 
mother.  She  will  enter  into  none  of 
my  views,  she  will  partake  of  none  of 
my  tastes.  My  arguments,  however 
wise,  will  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at 
the  other." 


"I  cannot  believe  it,"  I  replied. 
'^She  is  too  intelligent." 

"Her  mother  was  intelligent  too. 
Do  not  suppose  that  she  disappointed 
me  by  any  lack  of  spirit.  She  knew 
veiy  well  that  she  was"  wrong  in  her 
ideas;  she  said' as  much,  and  was  alto- 
gether good  and  charming;  but  she 
yielded  to  the  madness  of  the  age. 
She  had  a  fbver  of  love  for  the  world ; 
and  whenever  she  had  made  to  me  the 
sacrifice  of  some  whim,  she  suffered 
and  wept  as  Gesarine  suffers  and  weeps 
at  this  moment.  I  know  how  to  resist 
no  matter  what  man,  my  equal  in  force 
and  skill,  but  how  resist  feeble  beingSi 
—  women  and  children  ?  " 

I  remonstrated  with  *  him,  that  the 
attachment  of  Gesarine  for  "  her  moth- 
er's house  "  was  not  a  vain  fancy,  and 
that  she  had  given  good  reasons  for 

it. 

"  If  her  motives  are  really  sincere," 

replied  he,  "and  you  see  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  doubt  it,  that  is  the  more  rea- 
son why  she  should  make  to  me  the 
sacrifice  of  submitting  to  the  slight 
disappointment  1  impose." 
-  "  You  are  then  actually  persuaded^ 
Monsieur  Dietrich,  that  youth  should 
be  systematically  habituated  to  en- 
durance, or  at  least  to  disappoint- 
ment ?  " 

"  Isn't  that  your  opinion  also  ?  "  he 
cried,  with  an  energy  of  conviction 
which  hardly  admitted  of  reply. 

"  Permit  me,"  said  I,  "  to  say  that  I 
was'' spoUed '  in  my  youth  like  others. 
I  did  not  pass  through  what  is  called 
the  School  of  Misfortune,  until  I  was 
at  the  age  when  one  is  in  possession 
of  his  full  strength  and  faculties.  I 
thank  God  that  it  was  so ;  for  I  do  not 
know  how  I  should  have  endured  misr 
fortune  if  it  had  come  to  me  before  I 
was  armed  to  defend  myself  against 
it" 
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*  ^  Then,''  said  he,  puisuing  his  idea 
without  noticing  objections,  "  you  have 
improved  since  you  were  called  upon  to 
endure.  You  were  previously  only  a 
soul  without  self-consciousness.  I  re- 
member my  own  childhood.  I  was 
nothing  until  I  was  compelled  to  fight 
and  struggle,  at  my  own  risk  and 
peril." 

'^  The  force  of  circumstances  brings 
about  that  fight  and  struggle  in  some 
form  for  all  who  enter  the  world.  So- 
ciety is  hard  to  attack,  terrible  some- 
times. Do  you  believe,  therefore,  that 
it  is  wise  to  invent  disappointment  for 
children  ?  Do  they  not  meet  it  from 
infancy  ?  If  life  brings  happiness  only 
in  the  days  of  ignorance  and  heedless- 
ness, don't  you  think  it  cruel  to  shorten 
that  little  space,  under  the  pretext  that 
it  cannot  last  ?  " 

"  There  you  reason  like  my  wife. 
Alas!  all  women  reason  alike.  They 
have  for  weakness  not  only  regard  and 
pity,  but  a  sort  of  respect  and  sympa- 
thy. It  is  very  wrong,  Mile,  de  Ker- 
mont,  very  unfortunate,  I  assure  you." 

"  If  you  blame  me  for  my  opinions, 
my  dear  M.  Dietrich,  I  am  very  sorry 
not  to  have  known  yours  better  before 
I  entered  your  family  j  but "  — 

"  But  you  are  ready  to  leave  me  if 
I  do  not  think  like  yourself?  There  is 
the  woman  again  with  her  submission, 
which  is  in  itself  tyranny  !  You  know 
well  that  you  would  inflict  a  serious  in- 
jury upon  me,  by  renouncing  a  task 
which  it  was  so  difficult  to  induce  you  to 
accept.  You  know  just  as  well  that  I 
will  not  try  to  supersede  you,  so  evident 
is  it  to  me  that  you  are  to  be  the  guar- 
dian angel  of  my  dauglitcr.  Her  aunt 
cannot  be  her  instructor,  • —  she  is  too 
ignorant :  besides,  she  has  the  defects 
of  her  sex.     She  loves  the  world  "  — 

"  She  doesn't  seem  to  do  so." 

*'  Her  appearance  deceives  you.   She 


has  also,  I  admit,  in  an  eminent  di^iei» 
the  virtues  of  her  sex.     She  is  kboo- 
ous,  economical,  orderly,  an^  ingemcn 
in  the  duties  of  hospitality.    Do  nos 
think  that  I  do  her  injustice,  for  indeed 
I  admire  and  respect  her  highly ;  box 
I  tell  you  she  loves  the  world,  as  eveiy 
woman,  however  serious  she  may  be, 
loves  the  flattery  of  her  self-love.    My 
poor  sister  Helmina  is  neither  youBg 
nor  pretty,  nor  brilliant  in  conrersatioD. 
She  receives  guests  politely,  and  gives 
the  .directions  for  a  dinner  admirably. 
She  knows  it^  and  is  frequently  compli- 
mented on  her  accomplishments ;  anil 
the  more  her  skill  in  these  matters  is 
recognized,   the  prouder  does  she  be- 
come, and  the  more  consoled  for  h€f 
nullity  in  every  other  respect." 

"  You  are  a  severe  observer,  M.  Die- 
trich ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  my  turn  to 
be  judged  by  your  Spartan  impartiality 
will  soon  come.  I  fear  it^.I  confess; 
for  I  am  far  from  feeling  perfect." 

"You  are  relatively  perfect:  my 
judgment  has  been  formed  already. 
You  will  indulge  Gesanne  so  much  the 
more.  It  will  not  be  from  selfishness, 
like  the  others,  who  regret  past  pleas- 
ures, and  hope  to  see  them  renewed 
with  her  as  mistress  in  the  house.  It 
will  be  from  goodness,  from  devotioo, 
from  tenderness  towards  her ;  for  she 
already  has  such  irresistible  attrac- 
tions "  — 

"  To  which  you  are  the  first  to 
yield ! " 

"  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  do  sa 
Don't  allow  yourself  to  be  ruled  by  her ; 
that  is  what  I  ask  of  you.  Make  this 
effort  in  her  interest,  promise  me." 

"  Certainly,  I  promise  you,  if  I  see 
that  she  abuses  my  good  nature  by 
requiring  what  would  be  harmful.  Bat 
that  has  not  happened  yet ;  and  I  most 
not  torment  myself  about  a  contingeD" 
cy  which  is  not  to  be  anticipated" 
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**Tou  count  for  notbingi  then,  her 
o]^)osition  to  my  desire  to  sell  the 
lioiJee?" 

*^  Ought  I  to  persnade  her  to  submit 
•fco  youi  wishes  in  this  matter?  ^' 
'*  Yes  \  I  beg  you  to  do  so.*' 
'^  Shall  I  dare  to  tell  you  that  your 
plan  seems  to  me  cruel  ?  " 

*'  No,  it  is  not ;  for  I  will  not  sell  it. 
T  wish  to  have  it  conceded  that  I  may 
aell  it,  so  as  to  teach  Cesarine  to  yield 
'vrith  good  grace.  Be  sure,  that,  if  parents 
do  not  teach  children  to  renounce  what 
they  have  set  their  jiearts  upon,  they 
^11  never  learn  it  of  themselves.  The 
happiness  which  one  pretends  to  give 
them  only  makes  them  unhappy  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives." 

Perhaps  he  was  right.     I  did  not 
dare  to  insist ;  and  I  went  to  rejoin  my 
charge   with   the  intention   of    doing 
what  I  had  been  requested,  but  I  found 
her  smiling.     **  Spar^  yourself  the  pain 
of  persuading  me,"  she  broke  out.     "  I 
heard  accidentally  all  that  papa  said, 
and  all  that  you  replied.     I   did   not 
lose  a  word.     There  is  no  harm  done. 
You  are  two  good  angels  for  me,  —  papa 
an  austere  angel,  who  wishes  me  happi- 
ness by  all  means;  you  an  angel  of 
sweetness,  who  wish  me  the  same  thing 
by  the  natural  means.     You  felt  that 
you  must  adopt  his  method,  but  that  it 
might  lead  me  to   hypocrisy.     What 
would  he  think,  if,  after  having  seen 
me    submissive,    he    should    discover 
that    I    had    not  taken  his    threats 
seriously  ?    Truly,  if  am  to  be  spoiled, 
as  they  say,  that  is   to   be   corrupted 
morally,  it  will  be  by  him.     He  will 
teach  me  the  habit  of  pretending  sub- 
mission, and  nevertheless  of  imposing 
upon  him,  without  his  suspecting  it, 
the  sacrifice  of  his  own  will.     God  be 
thanked !  I  am  better  than  he  thinks. 
I  will  yield  every  thing  out  of  love  for 
him.      I    will    follow    your    instruc- 


tions.   I  will  make  you  very  happy, 
only  "  — 

"  Only  what,  my  darling?  " 
"  Nothing,"  she  replied,  kissing  my 
hand ;  but  her  beautiful  glance,  at  once 
tender  and  self-willed,  finished  her  sen- 
tence better  than  words ;  I  will  make 
you  very  happy,  only  you  must  do  all 
that  I  desire. 

She  understood  herself  well,  this  en- 
ergetic, obstinate,  and  powerful  young 
girl.  She  united  in  herself  her  mother's 
suppleness  and  her  father's  strength 
of  purpose.  In  the  words  of  the  old 
family  doctor,  whom  I  consulted  about 
the  best  mode  of  treating  her,  she  had 
a  double  character,  with  all  the  patience 
of  a  shrewd  woman  for  compassing  her 
ends,  and  all  the  energy  of  a  man  of 
action  for  overturning  obstacles  and 
clearing  away  resisting  objects.  In 
that  case,  thought  I,  why  should  her 
father  torment  himself  on  her  account  ? 
Pie  wishes  her  to  be  strong :  she  is  in- 
vincible. He  seeks  to  harden  her:  she 
is  a  fire  which  hardens  others.  He 
offers  to  teach  her  to  bear  defeat,  as 
though  she  were  not  destined  to  con- 
quer! Do  those  who  know  how  to 
overcome  need  endurance  ? 


III. 


SHE  almost  alarmed  me  by  her  power. 
I  determined  to  study  her  well  be- 
fore revolving  like  a  satellite  about  this 
star.  It  was  necessary  to  know  if  she 
was  as  good  as  she  was  amiable ;  if 
she  would  use  her  power  for  evil  or  for 
good. 

It  was  not  easy  to  make  up  my  mind 
on  this  point;  and  to  its  consideration 
I  devoted  more  than  a  year.  One  day 
in  the  country,  I  was  startled  by  the 
cries  of  a  little  bird  which  she  kept  in  a 
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cage,  and  which  had  nothing  to  eat   Ab 

it  disturbed  our  music-lesson,  and  as, 
moreover,  I  could  not  bear  to  see  it 
sofTer,  I  arose  to  give  it  food.  Cesarine 
appeared  not  to  notice  the  action ;  but, 
after  the  less<Hi,  carried  the  cage  away 
to  her  room,  and  I  verj  soon  heard 
again  the  bird's  cries  of  distress.  I 
asked  her  wh  j,  since  the  poor  little  crea- 
ture knew  how.  to  eat^  she  did  not  leave 
its  food  where  it  could  reach  it  ''  For 
a  very  simple  reason,"  she  said.  ''  If 
it  could  get  along  without  me,  it  would 
care  no  more  for  me." 

''  But  if  you  should  forget  it  ?  " 

^  I  shall  not  forget  it" 

*'  Then  you  condemn  it  intentionally 
to  the  punishment  of  waiting  and  to 
the  tortures  of  hunger ;  for  it  cries  nn- 
oeasingly." 

^*  I  do  it  intentionally :  I  am  going 
to  try  papa's  method  with  it." 

"  Not  so  :  it  is  wicked  trifling.  The 
method  is  not  applicable  to  unreasoning 
beings.  Say,  ratlier,  that  you  love  the 
bird  with  a  selfish  and  cruel  love. 
Little  does  it  matter  to  you  that  the 
little  fellow  is  suffering,  provided  it  is 
.attached  to  you.  Take  care  not  to 
.'treat  creatures  of  your  own  kind  in 
such  a  manner." 

''In  that  case,"  said  she,  laughing, 
"  my  method  differs  from  that  of  papa, 
since  it  applies  only  to  beings  not 
gifted  with  reason." 

I  tried  to  prove  to  her  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  render  happy  the  creatures 
placed  in  our  care,  even  the  lowest  and 
most  feeble. 

''  What  is  happiness  to  a  creature 
vwhich  thinks  only  of  eating  ?  "  she  re- 
plied with  a  pretty  shrug  of  her  shoul- 
ders. 

''  To  eat.  Infants  at  the  breast  have 
no  other  emotion.  Should  they  be 
made  to  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger  to 
make  them  attached  to  their  nurse  ?  " 


I  *'  My  faAer  apparently  tliinlcs  aa" 
''He  does  not  think  so,  nor  ^ 
you.  Why  this  constant  teasing  about 
yoor  absent  &ther?  Let  ua  admit 
that  his  melJiod  may  not  be  unques- 
tioned"— 
«'  There,  thaf  s  what  I  wanted  you  to 


n 


say. 

"And  it  was  for  that  you  tortured 
your  little  bird  ?  " 

"  No :  I  didn't  think  of  such  a  thing. 
I  wished  to  render  myself  myself  ex- 
clusively, neoessary  to  its  existence: 
but  it  is  taking  too  much  pains  for  sudi 
a  silly  ereature ;  and,  as  it  has  wings,  I 
will  give  it  its  liberty." 

"Stop  a  moment!  Tell  me  your 
whole  idea.  .  In  giving  it  liberty,  do 
you  make  a  sacrifice  ?  " 

"Ah !  you  wish  to  di$9ect  me,  my 
good  friend  ?  " 

"I  only  ask,"  I  said,  «that  you 
may  examine  yourselfl" 

"  I  know  myself  now." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it" 

"  You  think  it  impossible  at  my  age  ? 
Have  you  not  forced  me  to  it  by  your 
constant  questions  ?  This  curiosity  of 
yours  about  me  fc^oes  me  to  examine'' 
myself  from  morning  until  night  It 
will  mature  me  too  quickly,  I  warn  you. 
You  will  do  better  not  to  enwrap  me 
so  much  in  my  own  consciousness,  and 
to  let  me  live  as  I  prefer.  I  shall  be- 
come so  metaphysical  under  your  argu- 
mentation, that  I  shall  no  longer  enjoj 
any  thing.  Ah !  mamma  knew  me 
better.  When  I  asked  her  any  thing 
abstruse  she  answered,  '  You  have  no 
need  to  know ; '  and,  if  she  saw  me 
thinking  too  much,  she  spoke  of  pretty 
dolls'  dresses  or  of  my  own.  She 
wanted  me  to  be  a  woman,  —  nothing 
more,  nothing  better.  Papa  wants  me 
to  think  like  a  man,  and  you  dream  of 
raising  me  to  the  estate  of  an  angeL 
Happily  I  know  how  to  defend  my- 
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self,  and  to  make  yoti  love  me  aa  yon 
do." 

**  It  is  true  ;  T  love"  you,  and  I  want 
you,  as  you  say,  to  be  perfect.  You 
can  b6/^ 

**If  I  wish  to  be,  perhaps.  But  I 
don't  know  whether  I  do  or  not.  I 
•will  think  about  it." 

So  I  never  bad  the  last  word  with 
her,    and  I  must   every  time    begin 
again  tbe  process  of  probing  her  soul. 
Occasions  were  rare ;  for  on  the  sur- 
face, and  in  the  ordinary  a&irs  of  life, 
she  possessed  a  wonderfully,  I  might 
almosi  say  an  incredibly,  even  temper, 
considering    her    age    and    position. 
Never  did  I  have  occasion  to  reprove 
her  for  a  moment  of  listlessness,  or  for 
the   least  semblance  of  resistance  to 
my  wishes  about  her  studies.     She  was 
always  ready,  always  attentive.     In 
understanding,  memory,  power  of  rea- 
soning and  penetration,  she  was  very 
precocious.     She  seemed  to  me  to  be 
devoid  of  enthusiasm  and  sensitive- 
ness ;  but  she  was  gifted  with  a  rare 
critical  faculty,  an  extreme  impatience 
of  any  thing  evil,  and  so  high  an  in- 
stinctive   sense    of    honor,    that    she 
seemed   incapable    of    understanding 
that    heroism    appears    difficult,   and 
merits  great  rewards.     I  hardly  dared 
to  bespeak  her  admiration  for  great 
characters  and   grand  actions.      Her 
face  seemed  to  say.  What  do  you  think 
so  astonishing  in  that?    Would  you 
not  be  impelled  to  deeds  so  natural  ? 
or  is  it  that  you  deem  me  inferior  to 
the  lofty  characters  which  fill  you  with 
such  admiration  ? 

How  hope  to  govern,  or  even  to  mod- 
ify, such  a  person?  I  had  fought 
i^ainst  myself  in  my  life  of  reverses 
and  sorrows :  I  had  never  been  com- 
pelled to  contend  with  others.  What 
consoled  me  in  my  powerlessness  was, 
tbat  M.  Dietrich,  with  all  the  energy 


acquired  in  his  life  of  work  and  worry^ 
had  no  better  comprehension  than  my- 
self of  the  character  of  his  daughter. 
To  this  day  I  cannot  say  whether  the 
inconsistencies  of  her  ideas  about  her- 
self were  due  to  her  own  indecision,  or 
to  an  impulse  to  take, the  opposite  side 
from  that  to  which  one  would  persuade 
her.  That  marvellous  power  of  rea- 
soning which  showed  itself  in  her 
studies  disappeared  wholly  from  her 
character  in  its  application  to  her  daily 
life. '  She  had  tastes  wliich  contra- 
dicted each  other  without  her  seeming 
to  know  it  or  to  be  astonished  at  the 
phenomenoiji. 

'^I  wish  to  make  my  plans,"  she 
would  say,  ''so  as  to  live  on  good 
terms  with  the  extremes  which  I  carry 
about  in  myself.  I  love  both  light 
and  shade,  silence  and  noise.  It 
seems  to  me  that  one  is  happy  when 
one  can  reconcile  contrasts  in  her 
nature." 

"  Yes,*'  I  replied :  "  it  is  possible  to 
do  so  in  certain  cases;  but  there  is 
the  great,  the  eternal  contrast  between 
good  and  evil,  which  never  find  a 
lodgement  in  the  same  soul,  without 
one  stifiing  the  other." 

''I  will  answer  that  when  I  know 
what  it  means.  You  must  permit  me, 
at  my  age,  not  to  know  what  evil  is." 

And  she  laid  her  plans  so  as  not  to 
appear  to  know.  If  I  surprised  in  her 
a  freak  of  egotism  and  cruelty,  like 
that  developed  in  the  story  of  the  bird, 
her  face  expressed  honest  astonish- 
ment. "1  had  not  thought  of  that," 
she  would  say;  but  never  would  she 
confess  that  she  had  done  wrong,  and 
was  resolved  to  do  so  no  more.  She 
promised  to  think  about  it,  to  examine 
the  question,  and  to  form  an  opinion. 
She  thought  no  one  had  a  right  to  ask 
more  of  her,  and  protested  with  great 
fluency  against ''  imposed  convictions." 
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We  remained  eight  months  in  the 
country  in  a  very  paradise;  and  in  a 
seclusion  interrupted  only  by  a  few 
visits  of  ceremony.  M.  Dietrich  de- 
voted himself  to  his  new  passion  for 
agriculture,  and  by  and  by  we  saw 
little  of  him  except  at  the  table. 
Mile.  Helmina  Dietrich  was  absorbed 
in  her  housekeeping  cares.  Cesarine 
was  thus  compelled  to  live  with  two 
old  women,  —  the  one  very  gay  (MUe. 
Helmina  loved  to  be  teased  by  her 
niece,  who  treated  her  as  she  would  a 
child),  but  with  no  influence  upon  her; 
the  other  serious  enough,  but  irresolute 
and  disquieted.  I  confess  that  I  dared 
to  do  nothing,  fearing  to  irritate  un- 
wittingly a  self-love  which  opposition 
would  have  exasperated. 

We  returned  to  Paris  in  th»  middle 
of  winter.  Cesarine,  who  had  not  ex- 
hibited the  least  sign  of  impatience  at 
so  long  a  stay  in  the  country,  did  not 
give  way  to  her  joy  at  returning  to 
Paris,  her  much-loved  home,  and  her 
old  acquaintances.  But  I  had  suffi- 
cient reason  to  believe  that  her  father 
was  right  when  he  said  that  she  loved 
the  world.  Her  health,  which  had  not 
been  very  good  since  her  motlier  died, 
began  to  revive  rapidly.  This  im- 
provement made  her  in  a  short  time 
so  beautiful  and  so  fascinating  in  ap- 
pearance and  manner,  that  at  sixteen 
she  had  every  attraction  of  a  grown 
woman.  Her  understanding  made 
progress  with  equal  rapidity.  I  no- 
ticed how  steadily  it  matured'.  What 
she  did  not  learn,  she  divined  by  a  sort 
of  instinct:  art  and  literature  opened 
to  her  their  pages  as  if  by  magic. 
Hor  taste  became  pure.  The  para- 
doxes in  her  nature  disappeared.  At 
the  end  of  my  year  of  trial  of  her,  I 
sought  M.  Dietrich,  and  announced 
my  decision. 

"  I  shall  remain.     I  am  not  neces- 


sary to  your  daughter :  no  one  is  ne- 
cessary to  her,  or  can  ever  be  so ;  icf 
she  is  too  far  above  those  she  will 
meet.  Nevertheless^  I  can  be  nsefial 
to  her,  by  assisting  her  in  giving  play 
to  her  good  instincts.  If  it  should 
happen  that  these  instincts  lead  ha 
astray,  I  cannot  destroy  them,  and  no 
more  can  you:  but  we  may  togetha 
do  something  to  retard  their  derelop- 
ment  or  to  weaken  their,  effect.  She 
tells  me  so,  at  least ;  and  she  has  taken 
a  liking  for  me,  and  has  begged  me 
earnestly  not  to  leave  her.  As  for 
myself,  I  can  say  that  she  deserves 
my  attachment  to  her,  even  were  it 
necessary  sometimes  to  suffer  some- 
thing through  my  devotion  to  her." 

M.  Dietrich  expressed  himself  high- 
ly gratified,  and  I  became  more  than 
before  a  member  of  the  family.  I 
gave  up  my  apartments,  which  I  had 
held  until  this  time,  and  brought  my 
modest  furniture  and  family  relics,  my 
books  and  piano,  to  the  Dietrich  man- 
sion, where  I  consented  to  occupy  a 
very  pretty  room  which  I  had  hitherto 
discreetly  refused  to  take.  It  was  the 
chamber  of  Mile.  Helmina,  who  now 
removed  to  that  of  her  late  sister-in- 
law,  and  thus  occupied  an  apartment 
adjoining  Cesarine's. 

From  this  time  I  lived  in  greater 
independence  than  I  could  have  h(^)ed. 
I  could  receive  my  friends  without 
their  passing  in  review  before  the  Die- 
triches. Their  number,  to  be  sure,  was 
limited;  but  I  could  see  my  dear 
nephew  without  restraint,  and  spare 
him  the  too  critical  judgment  which 
Cesarine  would  probably  pass  upon 
the  awkward  college-boy. 

Happily  he  did  not  deserve  such 
criticism.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  see  the  dear  boy  well  grown  amd 
in  good  health.  He  was  not  hand- 
some, but  he  was  interesting;  and  h« 
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x^e0embled  my  poor  sisteri — fine  dark 
eyes,  tender  but  penetrating ;  a  mouth 
delicate  and  firm ;  an  attractive  pale- 
ness in  his  countenance,  but  not  such  as 
is  induced  by  illness ;  fine,  wavy  hair, 
sliading  a  broad  and  noble  brow.  He 
y/vsA  not  to  be  tall,  but  he  was  well 
formed;  and  all  his  movements  were 
gpraceful,  and  his  voice  was  charmingly 
sweet. 

He  had  just  finished  his  studies, 
and  had  received  his  bachelor's  diplo- 
ma.    I  was  very  anxious  about  the  ca- 
reer which  he  ought  to  foUow.     M. 
l>ietrich,  to  whom  I  had  spoken  of 
him,  said,  ''Don't  trouble  yourself:  I 
will  take  charge  of  him.     Introduce 
me  to  him,  and  I  will  find  out  for  what 
his  character  and  his  temperament  fit 
him."     But  when  I  wished  to  present 
Paul  to  him,  the  latter  replied,  ''Not 
yet,  dear  aunt,  not  yet.    I  did  not 
wish  to  get  through  with  my  studies 
before    deciding     about    my    future. 
One  of  my  intimate  friends  is  the  son 
of  a  rich  publisher,  who  has  proposed 
that  I  enter  with  him  into  his  father's 
store  as  a  clerk.     At  first  we  shall  be 
paid  only  board  and  lodging ;  but,  lit- 
tle by  little^  we  shall  get  salaries  that 
will  increase  as  time   goes   on.     You 
know  I  have  an  income  of  six  hundred 
francs.     That  will  be  enough  to  clethe 
me  properly,  and  enable  me  to  go  some- 
times to  the  opera  and  the  theatre.     I 
am  very  well   pleased  with  my  pros- 
pects ;  and,  as  I  have  the  promise  of 
the  place  from  M.  Latour,  I  ought  not 
to  break  my  agreement." 

"  But  it  seems  to  me,"  said  I,  "  that, 
before  engaging  yourself  thus,  you 
should  have  consulted  me." 

"  Time  pressed,"  he  replied ;  "  and  I 
was  sure  that  you  would  approve.  It 
was  decided  last  night" 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  do  approve. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  have  taken  I 


the  right  course  or  not;  and  I  should 
like  to  have  consulteid  M.  Dietrich." 

"My  dear  aunt,  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  a  patron.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
under  obligations  to  any  one  before 
knowing  whether  I  can  esteem  the 
man  who  is  to  render  me  a  service. 
You  see  I  am  as  proud  as  you  could 
desire.  I  have  thought  much  about 
this  matter  for  the  past  year.  It  is 
necessary,  I  say  to  myself,  that  I 
should  decide  quickly ;  and  I  have  no  . 
right  to  dream  of  a  brilliant  destiny 
which  will  probably  not  be  realized. 
I  vowed  to  embrace  the  first  honorable 
career  which  pffered.  I  have  done  so. 
It  is  not  brilliant,  and  perhaps,  thanks 
to  the  good  wishes  of  M.  Dietrich,  not 
such  as  you  dreamed  of  £[>r  me.  It 
may  be  that  M.  Dietrich  might  have 
enabled  me,  by  securing  me  special 
favor,  to  leap  over  some  of  the  steps  in 
my  apprenticeship.  I  don't  desire 
that ;  and  I  will  not  belong  to  a  bene- 
factor, whoever  he  may  be.  M.  Latour 
gives  me  a  place  because  he  believes 
me  to  be  a  steady,  hard-working 
young  man.  He  does  me,  and  he 
shall  do  me,  no  other  favor.  My  fu- 
ture is  in  my  own  hands,  not  in  his. 
He  has  given  me  no  word  of  sympathy ; 
he  has  made  me  no  promise  of  protec- 
tion. He  is  a  very  cold,  p[iatteiM)f-fact 
man;  and  he  is  therefore  the  man 
whom  I  need  over  me.  I  shall  learn 
the  business  with  him;  and  at  the 
same  time  I  shall  continue  my  educa- 
tion. His  store  is  a  library,  —  an  al- 
ways open  cyclopsedia,  —  my  place  of 
work  during  the  day,  my  study  during 
my  hours  of  freedom.  He  has  told 
me  that  I  shall  have  to  read  proofs ; 
but  I  know  that  he  will  let  me  read 
what  I  please  in  my  room.  That  is 
all  the  pleasure  and  all  the  liberty  I 
want." 

Of   course  I  had   to  be   satisfied 
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with  his  armngementa.  P«il  hftd  not 
jet  come  to  the  panioiiAte  agec  In 
the  full  enthoaiasm  of  %  boy,  he 
thought  he  could  alwaje  be  happy 
with  study,  and  neyer  hav«  any  other 
desire. 

M.  Dietrich,  to  whom  I  recounted 
our  interriew,  concealing  nothing,  told 
me  that  he  augured  well  of  a  charac- 
ter of  such  a  stamp,  eveh  from  the  ab- 
sence of  the  spirit  of  heroism  in  which 
most  young  people  indulge.  He  said 
that  it  was  necessary  for  every  one  to 
try  his  own  wings,  tfnd  obtain  the 
measure  of  his  powers,  and  promised 
that  he  would  interest  himself  on  be- 
half  of  my  godson  whenever  I  desired 
it 

I  ought  to  have  been  satisfied,  and 
I  pretended  to  be  so ;  but  the  preco- 
cious independence  of  Paul  made  me  a 
little  anxious.  I  had  sad  thoughts 
about  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  which 
is  spreading  among  youth  more  and 
more.  I  saw,  on  the  one  hand,  Cesar- 
ine  laying  her  plans  to  govern  every- 
body; and,  on  tKe  other  hand,  Paul 
coming  to  a  determination,  with  a  per- 
haps unthinking  self-confidence,  to  be 
directed  by  no  one.  That  my  pupil, 
spoiled  by  fortune,  should  believe  that 
every  thing  was  created  for  her  was 
inevitable,  —  due  to  her  position  ;  but 
that  my  godson,  struggling  with  the 
unknown,  should  declare  that  he  would 
carve  out  his  own  place,  alone  and  un- 
aided, seemed  to  me  dangerously  Quix- 
otic ;  and  I  waited  for  his  first  check 
in  life  as  an  occasion  to  lead  him  to 
myself  as  his  natural  guide. 


IV. 


LITTLE  by  little,  through  the  in- 
fluence    of     Oesarine,     exerted 
shrewdly  and    without    interruption, 


aided  by  the  secret  desire  of  her  Aunl 
befanina,  the  relations  of  the  iunitj 
with  society,  formed  by  her  mother, 
were  resumed.  Exchanges  of  calls  be» 
came  more  frequent  People  who  had 
not  been  seen  during  the  last  year 
were  adroitly  brought  back.  Some  in- 
vitations  from  the  most  intimate 
friends  were  accepted ;  and,  before  the 
year  of  mourning  had  expired,  then 
was  talk  of  returning  the  coniteates 
extended,  by  re-opening-  the  smaller 
halls,  and  giving  modest  dinners  to  the 
nearest  friends.  It  Was  concerted  and 
brought  about  by  the  aunt  and  ^b» 
niece  with  so  much  adroitness,  that  M. 
Dietrich  only  began  to  suspect  after 
the  first  victory  had  been  achieved. 
He  was  led  to  believe  that  the  party 
had  been  unexpectedly  more  numerous 
than  had  been  intended.  A  second 
dinner  was  followed  by  a  little  evening 
party,  where  there  was  a  little  sacred 
music,  — by  chance,  of  course, —  at  the 
request  of  the  aunt,  who  had  seen 
si^s  of  weariness  spreading  among 
the  guests,  and  who  thought  that  she 
ought  to  adopt  some  means  for  entel^ 
taining  them. 

The  next  week  sacred  music  gaivo 
place  to  secular.  The  young  peo^de 
of  both  sexes  joined  in  a  little  singing. 
Cesarine  had  no  voice;  but  she  ao* 
companied  welL  She  was  indeed  a 
more  thorough  musician  than  most  of 
those  who  pretended  to  be  wrapped  up 
in  music,  whom  she  inwardly  laughed 
at,  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  coor- 
tempt 

Two  months  l&ter,  a  heedless  young 
girl  begun,  without  thought,  at  one  of 
these  gatherings,  to  play  a  seductive 
waltz.  The  other  young  people  ar- 
ranged themselves  for  a  dance.  Ces- 
arine did  not  wish  to  dance,  nor  to 
make  others  do  so ;  but  the  waltz  went 
on,  nevertheless,  to  the  great  delight 
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Helmiii%'and  to  the  astonishmeat 
of  the  aeiraats.  When  the  guests 
separated,  it  was  with  the  idea  of  har- 
ing  a  boll  before  the  winter  closed. 

M.  Dietrich  was  i^way.    He  was  iii 
-the  habit  of  going  frequently  to  his 
SCireval  estate.    He  was  expected  t^e 
next  day.     Fate  would  have  it,  that^ 
recalled  by  a  business  letter,  he  ai^ 
xired  a^  ^yen  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  day  succeeding  the  soiree.     We 
liad  retired  late;    the  sexrants  were 
still  asleep;  and  the  house  waa in  dis- 
order.     M.   Dietrich,  who  had   pre- 
served the  simple  habits   of   youth, 
awoke  no  one;  but,  after  going. to  his 
room,  he  wondered  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  tardy  appearance  of  the  domes- 
tics, and  went  into  the  little  drawing- 
room    where     the    dancing     began. 
There  had  been  left  little  traces  which 
led  him  into  the  larger  hall,  where  the 
dance  had  ended.     Haying  taken   a 
hasty  glance,  which  showed  him  what 
bad  been  taking  place,  in  a  fit  of  in- 
dignation and  displeasure  he  came  to 
my  door,  and  listened  to  see  if  I  had 
arisen.     I  had.    I  recognized  his  step, 
and  went  out  into  the  entry  expecting 
reproaches  from  him. 

He  did  not  dare  to  make  them  to 
me.  ^'  I  see,"  s«d  he,  restraining  his 
anger,  '^  that  you  hare  not  participated 
in  the  follies  which  you  could  not  re- 
press." 

**  I  beg  pardon,"  I  replied :  '^  I  had 
DO  desire  lor  amusement;  but  I  did 
not  for  a  moment  qtiit  Gesarine,  and  I 
was  the  last  to  retire.  -You  find  me 
up  already  because  I  bare  not  slept. 
I  have  been  anxious  in  the  thought 
that  it  was  intended  to  conceal  this 
little  party  horn  you^  and  in  reflecting 
whether  I  ought  to  remain  sOent,  or 
assume  the  humiliating  o£Gice  of  tale- 
bearer. We  were,  M.  Dietrich,  in  cir- 
dUBstances  which  I  could  not  have 


foreseen,  and  in  a  struggle  with  obli« 
gations  which  have  never  been  defined 
between  us.  What  must  I  do  in  the 
future?  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am 
able  to  control  Gesarine  by  an  exer- 
cise of  authority ;.  and  I  will  not  as- 
sume the  disagreeable  part  of  repress- 
ing all  social  pleasures.  The  role  of 
spy  is  still  more  repugnant  to  my 
tastes;  and  I  beg  you  not  to  try  to. 
impose  it  on  me." 

**  I  see  nothing  out  of  the  way  in 
your  view  of  duty.  You  can't  prevent 
any  thing,  I  know ;  and  you  will  not 
be  a  traitor,  that  I  know.  But.  you 
can  use  your  influence  to  turn  Gesarine 
from  her  wayward  impulses.  Gan't 
you  find  something  to  say  to  her  to 
make  her  reflect  ?  or  has  she  already 
openly  resisted  you  ?  "        \ 

I  explained  that  Gesarine  had  not 
been  instrumental  in  causing  the 
guests  to  begin  the  dance;  but  she 
had  not  resisted  their  wishes.  After 
the  festivities  had  commenced,  she  said 
that  she  was,  as  it  were,^in  a  dream« 
Every  thing  reminded  her  of  her 
mamma.  In  the  midst  of  quite  a  long 
conversation  on  the  subject  we  had 
been  interrupted;  and,  as  the  guests 
were  departing,  Ge^sarine  had  promised 
that  the  next  year  her  friends  should 
dance  as  much  as  they  pleased  in  her 
father's  house. 

'  '^Next  year!"  exclaimed  M.  Di^ 
trich-  ''Why,  it'  begins  in  a  fort- 
night!" 

^'I  had  nothing  to  say,"  I  replied; 
''and  I  have  neither  advice  nor  in- 
struction to  give  in  the  matter." 

"  But  you  have  an  opinion :  can  yoa 
not  tell^me  what  yoa  would  do  in  my 
place  f^' 

"  I  would  engage  that  Gesarine  should 
not  so  soon  open  this  house,  consecrated 
to  her  mother's  memory  for  a  year^ 
to  the  sound  of  music  and  the  display 
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of  dress.  I  would  make  her  piomise 
that  for  another  year  there  shall  be  no 
dancing  here.  She  will  promise,  and 
she  will  keep  her  word.  But  I  would 
not  deprive  her  of  the  pleasure  of  her 
friends,  and  of  the  society  of  the  most 
intimate  of  them,  without  which  her 
life  would  be  too  desolate  and  solitary. 
Solitude  and  meditation,  without  re- 
laxation, have  as  great  dangers  for  her 
'  as  pleasure.  I  should  fear  that  the 
necessity  of  submitting  too  completely 
to  isolation  would  rather  have  the  ef- 
fect to  create  in  her  such  inward  op- 
position, that  separation  from  the  world 
would  of  itself  make  her  intensely 
worldly. 

M.  Dietrich  did  not  reply,  and,  after 
a  few  moments  of  thought,  he  left  me  ; 
but  the  next  day  he  resumed  the  con- 
versation. 

**  I  have  not  reproached  her  at  all," 
he  said,  "  I  pretended  to  have  noticed 
nothing ;  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  per- 
suading her  to  promise  that  there  shall 
be  no  dancing  here  for  a  year  to  come. 
Cesarine  had  already  come  to  my  opin- 
ion through  her  own  reflection.  She 
told  me  the  story  of  the  f(^te,  gently 
blamed  her  own  want  of  discretion,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  frivolity  of  her 
aunt,  and  confessed  that  she  had  prom- 
ised to  tease  me  to  re-open  the  house, 
adding  that  she  begged  me  not  to  do 
so.  Therefore  I  could  only  approve 
instead  of  scolding  her.  She  antici- 
pated me,  as  she  always  does." 

"  And  you  believe  that  she  will  al- 
ways anticipate  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  he  replied  de- 
jectedly. '^  She  is  stronger  than  I,  and 
she  knows  it  She  will  alwa^  find 
some  way  of  putting  herself  id  the 
stronger  position." 

"  But,  if  she  governs  herself  by  her 
own  best  instincts,  what  does  it  matter 
that  she  does  not  yield  to  yours  ?    The 


best  government  possible  is  that  iHiiel 
is  never  called  upon  to  exercise  aatkff- 
ity.  WOl  it  not  be  tbe  Cj»e,  that,  d 
her  own  free  will,  she  will  always  find 
herself  in  accord  with  you  ?  ^ 

''You  think,  then^  that  a  womia 
can  be  constantly  reasonable,  and  cut 
consequently  obtain  the  right  to  ihiov 
off  every  external  restraint  ?  " 

''I  believe  that  a  woman  can  be 
guided  by  reason,  because  I  have  al- 
ways been  so  without  gpneat  effort,  and 
consequently  without  deserving  tnudi 
credit  for  it.  As  for  the  freedom  to 
which  that  entitles  her,  without  being 
a  pronounced  free-thinker,  I  do  regard 
that  as  the  privilege  of  perfect  and 
well-tested  reason." 

'^And  you  think  that  at  sixteen 
Cesarine  is  a  marvel  of  wisdom  and 
prudence,  who  ought  to  be  obedient 
only  to  hereelf?" 

"  Let  us  hope  that  she  will  become 
such.  Since  her  desire  is  neither  to 
obey  nor  to  yield  to  others,  let  us  en- 
courage her  best  instincts,  and  not 
break  her  wiQ.  Do  not  become  haisfaf 
M.  Dietrich,  until  you  can  complain 
of  something  blamable." 

'^  You  surely  do  not  find  any  thing 
very  tranquillizing  in  that  irresolution 
which  she  has  confessed  to  you, — her 
pretended  ignorance  of  her  own  tastes 
and  desires?" 

"  I  believe  it  sincere,  at  least.** 

^'Take  care.  Mile,  de  Nermontt 
You  are  charmed,  &scinated.  Yon 
will  only  increase  her  spirit  of  domina- 
tion by  yielding  to  it." 

He  protested  in  vain.  He  yielded 
to  it  himself,  even  more  than  I.  Tbe 
superiority  of  his  daughter,  revealing 
itself  to  him  more  and  more,  placed 
him  in  a  strange  position.  She  flat- 
tered his  pride,  but  she  wounded  his 
self-love. '  He  would  have  preferred  to 
see  Cesarine  a  queen  over  others,  snb- 
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isslFe  to  himself  alone.  ''  It  will  be 
.ecessary/'  I  remarked  to  him,  '^be- 
leaving  this  subject,  to  come  to  a 
definite  understanding  upon  one  essen- 
-fclal  point.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
second  your  views,  if  I  share  them,  to 
know  your  opinion  upon  the  worldly 
life  which  you  so  much  dread  on  your 
daughter's  behalf.  Do  you  fear  that 
X't  will  be  such  a  dissipation  as  to  make 
lier  frivolous  ?  " 

'^No:  she  cannot  become  frivolous. 
.&he  is   more  like   me   than  like  her 
mother." 

'^  She  does  resemble  you  much.  And 
you  therefore  have  nothing  to  fear  for 
lier  safety." 

'*  No :  she  will  not  abuse  pleasure." 
"  Then  what  do  you  fear  ?  " 
He  did  not  know  what  to  reply,  and 
gave  several  contradictory  reasons.     I 
^was  determined  to  proba  his  thoughts 
to  the  very  bottom ;  for  my  part  was 
likely  to  be  difficult  if  M.  Dietrich  had 
not  come  to  a  definite  decision.     I  per- 
ceived that  he  was  undecided,  that  he 
was  beginning  to  know  it,  and  that  he 
showed  it   in   his   manner.     Cesarine 
had  judged  him  well.     She  had  said 
that  he  wished  always  to  be  at  war, 
and  that  he  would  never  come  to  terms 
with   any  one.     He  ended  the  inter- 
view by  renewedly  expressing  his  def- 
erence and  attachment  to  me,  and  by 
begging  me  once  again  never  to  leave 
his  daughter  until  she  should  be  married. 
*^  If  I  make  that  promise,"  I  said, 
**  I  must  be  left  free  to  judge  for  my- 
self what  is  best,  and  to  act,  upon  all 
occasions,  under  the  inspiration  of  my 
own  conscience." 

"  Yes,  certainly :  I  expect  it  to  be 
00,"  cried  he,  with  the  sigh  of  a  man 
who  has  been  relieved  of  a  great  anx- 
iety. ''  I  will  abdicate  in  your  favor. 
To  train  up  a  woman^  a  woman  is  re- 
quired." 


And  indeed  from. that  day  there  wai 
a  marked  change  in  him.  He  ceased 
to  oppose  himself  systematically  to  thv; 
impulses  of  his  daughter.  I  was  de- 
lighted with  this  result,  which  seemed 
to  me  altogether  desirable.  Shall  I 
deceive  myself?  Was  I  not  unwit- 
tingly a  conspirator  with  Cesarine  to 
remove  the  only  obstacle  which  lim- 
ited her  power?  Had  M.  Dietrich 
indeed  hit  the  mark  when  he  told  me 
that  I  was  charmed,  fascinated^  and  led 
a  captive  by  my  pupil  ? 

If  this  weakness  was  mine,  it  was  a 
misfortune  which  serious  disappoint- 
ments caused  me  to  expiate  later.  I 
believed  sincerely  that  I  was  taking 
the  right  course,  and  contributing  to 
the  general  good,  by  modifying  the  ob- 
stinate resistance  to  his  daughter  on 
the  part  of  the  father.  This  result,  I 
deemed  desirable  in  every  way ;  for  I 
could  no  longer  hesitate  to  believe  that 
Cesarine  could  only  be  directed  by 
placing  the  government  of  herself  in 
her  own  hands,  endeavoring  always  to 
make  her  aware  of  dangers  which  she 
disregarded,  or  which  she  regarded  as 
fictitious,  and  which  must  be  removed 
from  her,  or  avoided  without  her 
knowledge. 

The  winter  passed  without  any 
further  incident  to  change  or  disturb 
our  relations.  The  ladies  received 
their  friends,  but  there  were  no  undue 
festivities.  Cesarine  had  much  tact 
and  grace,  and  knew  how  to  repress 
the  guests  when  the  noise  of  their 
gayety  threatened  to  come  to  the  ears 
of  her  father,  who  retired  early,  but 
never,  she  said,  slept  with  both  eyes 
closed. 

I  must  now  introduce  the  rest  of  the 
Dietrich  family.  There  were,  then, 
three  Misses  Dietrich^  daughters  of 
M.  Karl  Dietrich,  —  a  pretty  trio  of 
well-bred  parvenues,  very  proud  of 
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their  wealth,  and  reiy  ambitions,  even 
to  the  jouDgcst,  a  miss  of  twelve,  who 
talked  of  marriage  like  a  grown  per- 
son. Her  gabble  was  the  amusement 
of  the  family;  her  childish  freedom 
of  opinion  was  the  kej  which  opened 
an  discussions  upon  the  brilliant  future 
and  the  golden  dreams  of  these  young 
ladies* 

The  father,  M.  Karl  Dietrich,  was 
a  portly,  jovial  man,  the  opposite  of 
his  brother,  whom  he  worshipped  a^  a 
demigod,  and  whom  he  consulted  about 
every  thing,  but  without  confessing  to 
him  that  he  did  not  follow  half  his  ad- 
vice. He  was  essentially  low-bre<l,  and 
showed  it  on  all  occasions ;  but  he  was 
an  honest  man,  had  no  vices,  and  loved 
his  family  sincerely.  If  his  business 
was  not  the  most  elevating  in  the 
world,  it  was  yet  not  degrading ;  and 
that  is  something  in  our  day,  when 
the  source  of  riches  is  rarely  consid- 
ered. He  also  adored  Cesarine,  and, 
by  a  curious  instinct,  regarded  her  as 
the  queen  of  the  family.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  it  was  not  only 
absurd,  but  wicked,  to  oppose  a  being 
so  perfect.  Cesarine  knew  her  power 
over  him:  she  knew  that  i(  she,  at 
fifteen,  had  been  disposed  to  contract 
debts,  her  uncle  would  have  trusted 
her  with  the  key  of  his  safe.  She  had 
in  her  closets  costly  dresses,  and  in 
her  boxes  beautiful  jewels,  which  he 
had  given  her  without  his  daughters' 
knowledge;  saying  that  they  had  no 
taste,  and  tliat  Cesarine  alone  could 
appreciate  such  fine  things.  It  was 
true.  Cesarine's  taste  was  excellent; 
and  her  uncle  felt  sufficiently  rewarded 
for  his  gifts  when  she  praised  them. 

Madame  Karl  Dietrich  did  not  fail 
to  observe  the  partiality  of  her  hus- 
band for  his  niece ;  and  she  pretended 
to  approve  and  share  it,  but  really  it 
aaused  her  pain,;  ..and  it  was  easy  to 


see  secret  jealousy  through  the  flatteiy 
and  caresses  which  she  and  her  daugh- 
ters lavished  upon  Cesarine. 

There  were  many  distant  relatives  of 
the  Dietrich  family,  —  some  more  G«^ 
man  than  French,  others  more  Frencb 
than  German,  intermarried  and  allied 
in  a  curious  manner.     All  who  wen 
more  or  less  related  to  the  Dietriches, 
or  to  their  wives,  attached  themselves 
to  their  fortunes,  and  sheltered  them- 
selves under  their  wings.     The  broth- 
ers had  been  generous  and  willing  in 
the  matter ;  esteeming  it  a  dnty  to  aid 
their  relatives,  and  being  able,  thanks 
to  prosperity,  to  do  so  without   great 
inconvenience.     The  famous  receptions 
and  balls  of  liladame  Hermann  Die- 
trich had  extended  their  connections 
with    the   wealthy   greatly,    and    the 
house  had  influence  with  all  the  minis- 
ters in  all  administrations.     The  fam- 
ily constituted  a  clan,  all  the  members 
of  which  were  under  a  certain  obliga- 
tion to  the  two  brothers,  to  Hermann 
particularly^  and  forming  thus  a  little 
court,   the   incense  of  whose    flattery 
could  not  fail  to  rise  about  the  head  of 
Cesarine. 

I  never  liked  society ;  and  I  was  not 
pleased  with  the  little  parties  which 
were  quite  too  numerous  to  justify 
their  being  regarded  as  simply  family 
re-unions.  I  did  not  say  so,  but  Cesa- 
rine did  not  fail  to  perceive  it  '^  We 
are  too  plebeian  for  you,"  she  said, 
<'  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  it :  for  my 
own  part^  I  find  our  numerous  family 
very  insipid.  They  have  indeed  tried 
to  make  distinctions  among  themselvea, 
and  to  follow  different  careers ;  but  I 
think  my  young  cousin  the  painter  as 
vulgar  and  as  commercial  in  his  in- 
stincts as  my  old  cousin  the  paper- 
hanging  manufacturer;  and  that  my 
cousin  who  is  a  composer  of  music  has 
no  more  of  the  sacred  fire  than  my 
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lin-Bull  uncle  who  mns  a  cotton 
n^toxy.     I  have  heard  you  say  that 
^re  are  no  longer  any  marked  dis- 
ctions  hetween  the  various  elements 
»f    modem  society^  and  that  working 
3^5ople  talk  upon  art  and  literature^  as 
«ll  as  artists  speak  of  industry,  or  of 
ce  applied  to  industry.     It  seems 
me  that  none  of  my  dear  relatives 
b  sLve  any  ideas  at  all ;  and  I  seek  in 
about  me  for  something  original 
inspired.     My  mother  knew  better 
ow  to  fill  her  halls.     If  she  admitted 
few  of  our  family  who  now  surround 
y  she  also  drew  in  others  who  added 
distinction  and  real  elegance  to  the  so- 
oiety.     When  papa  allows  me  to  re- 
-turn  to  society,  without  going  out  of 
Ills  house,  you  shall  see  a  collection  of 
people  better  chosen  and  more  interest- 
ing, —  people  who  do  not  come  to  ap- 
prove and  applaud,  but  to  discuss  and 
appreciate, — true  artists,  real  great  la- 
dies, travellers,  poets,  diplomates,  politi- 
cians. When  I  am  mistress  of  this  great 
house,  I   shall   be   placed  in  circum- 
stances which  will  require  tact,  attrac- 
tive conversational  powers,  real  knowl- 
edge, and  solid  talents,  and,  what  I 
have  failed  to  have  thus  far,  fi!xed  opin- 
ions.    Let  us  work,  my  dear  friend,  — 
make  me  work.     My  mother  contented 
herself  with  being  a  charming  woman ; 
but  I  believe  that  I  have  a  more  diffi- 
cult role  to  play  than  to  show  off  ele- 
gant diamonds,  fine  dresses,  and  beauti- 
ful shoulders.     I  must  exhibit  a  noble 
spirit,  and  a  character  worthy  of  study. 
Let    us  work.     My    father    will    be 
'       pleased ;  and  he  will  learn  yet  that  the 
,       battle  of  life  is  easy  to  one  who  has  been 
prepared  for  it,  even  without  the  help 
of  struggle  and  privation  at  home.'' 

If  I  have  made  Cesarine  speak  a  lit- 
tle more  clearly  and  consecutively  than 
she  really  did,  it  is  only  with  the  pur- 
pose of  abridging,  and  stating  in  a  few 


words,  the  substance  of  our  frequent 
conversations.  I  can  assert  that  the 
resume  is  at  least  faithful,  and  that  at 
eighteen  Cesarine  had  not  been  di- 
verted from  the  purpose  which  is  briefly 
set  forth  in  her  words  given  above. 

I  will  therefore  pass  rapidly  over  the 
years  which  lead  us  to  that  epocli  in 
her  life.  We  passed  all  the  summers 
at  Mireval,  where  she  worked  very  hard 
with  me,  rising  early,  and  losing  not 
an  hour.  Her  seasons  of  rest  from 
study  were  short,  and  filled  with  activ- 
ity. She  went  to  see  her  father  in  the 
field  or  in  his  library,  and  interested 
herself  in  his  work  and  his  researches. 
He  was  so  much  pleased  with  this,  that 
he  became  her  slave ;  and  that  would 
have  been  all  right  enough,  if  Cesarine 
had  not  confessed  to  me  that  agricul- 
ture did  not  interest  her  in  the  least, 
but  that  she  wished  to  please  her  fa- 
ther, that  is  to  say,  to  charm  him,  and 
bring  him  into  submission. 

I  should  have  been  afraid  that  she 
was  playing  the  same  trick  with  me,  if 
I  had  not  seen  that  she  really  loved 
study,  and  sought  to  exceed  the  sum 
of  knowledge  which  I  had  been  able 
to  acquire.  I  soon  felt  that  I  was  run- 
ning the  risk  of  being  left  behind  her, 
and  that  I  also  must  work  on  my  own 
account,  —  not  that  I  failed  anywhere 
as  an  instructor;  but  the  fire  and  the 
facility  of  youth  were  no  longer  mine. 
My  task  was  thus  beginning  to  absorb 
and  to  weary  me,  when  a  new  phase 
of  my  pupil's  character  began  to  ap- 
pear ;  and  her  intellectual  enthusiasm 
abated  on  account  of  new  pre-occupa- 
tions. 

V. 

BEFOEE  entering  on  this  new  era  of 
an  existence,  I  ought  to  recollect 
my  nephew,  and  to  tell  briefly  his  his- 
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kocy  daring  the  three  yean  which  I 
paBfl  over.  I  cannot  better  recapitu- 
late hifi  characteri  and  deacribe  hia  life, 
than  bj  copying  the  laat  letter  which 
I  received  from  him  at  Mireral  in  the 
summer  of  1858 :  — 

"  My  darling  GodmoiheTy  —  IVm't 
be  uneasy  on  my  account  I  am  al- ! 
ways  well,  and  hare  never  known  what 
it  is  to  be  sick.  Don't  be  angry  be- 
cause I  write  80  seldonL  I  have  so 
little  time  to  myself  1  I  used  to  earn 
twelve  hundred  francs  a  year ;  and  my 
aalaxy  is  now  two  thousand,  besides 
my  board  and  lodging.  My  evenings 
are  always  free,  and  I  read  a  great 
deal.  You  will,  therefore,  see  that  I 
am  very  contented  and  happy,  and 
that  my  choice  was  a  good  one.  In 
ten  or  twelve  years  I  shall  earn  cer- 
tainly ten  or  twelve  thousand  franc8« 
thanks  to  hard  work,  and  to  certain 
business  arrangements  which  I  will 
explain  to  you  when  we  meet 

**  Now  to  the  g^at  question  of  your 
letter.  You  tell  me  that  you  are  in 
good  circumstances,  and  that  you  wish 
to  trust  to  me  (I  suppose  3'ou  mean  to 
give  me)  your  savings ;  so  that,  instead 
of  being  a  clerk  on  a  salary,  I  may  as- 
sociate myself  with  some  one  in  a  cer- 
tain scheme  for  improving  land. 
Thanks,  my  good  aunt.  You  are  the 
angel  of  my  life ;  but  I  do  not  accept, 
and  I  never  will  accept.  I  know  that 
you  have  made  sacrifices  for  my  educa- 
tion. They  were  great  sacrifices  then 
for  you.  I  ought  to  have  accepted  them, 
and  I  did,  because  I  was  a  child :  but  I 
hope  yet  to  repay  your  expenditures  ; 
and  if,  instead  of  such  a  plan,  I  should 
still  allow  myself  to  be  indebted  to 
your  bounty,  I  should  blush  for  myself. 
What !  a  booby  of  twenty-one  throw 
himself  into  the  weak  arms  of  a  delicate, 
loving,  hard-working  woman  ?  Don't 
propose  it  again,  unless  you  wish  to 


humiliate  me,  andwcmjid  nyaelf-i^ 
spect     Your  position  is  move  precaii- 
oua  than  mine,  poor  aunty.     You  an 
dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  a  we- 
roan.     I  haven't  any  illuaiona :  I  have 
experience  in  life.     My  emi^yer  b  at- 
tached to  me  because  I  bring  oioney  to 
hia  house,  and  don't  let  any  go  oat 
You  are  only  an  article  of  intellectual 
luxury,  which  can  be  dispensed  with 
in  a  moment  of  impatience  or  injufr* 
tioe.     They  may  even  wound  your  feel- 
ings involuntarily  in  a  fit  of  ill-humor; 
and  that  you  would  never  endure.     My 
future,  at  least,  shall  not  be  in  the 
hands  of  M.  Dietricli.     You  hare  been 
a  little  angry  with  me  becanae  I  re- 
fused his  protection.     You  didn't  un- 
derstand, then,  my  dear  aunt,  that  I 
did  not  wish  to  depend  upon  the  man 
upon  whom  you  were  also  dependent? 
that  I  would  not  wish  to  expose  yon. 
to  the  penalty  of  having  to  submit  to 
some  •  angry  act  of  his  on  account  of 
your  determination   not  to   hurt   my 
prospects  ?  I  have  replied  to  the  invita- 
tions to  family  gatherings,  which   he 
has  g^ven  through  you,  that   I    had 
not  the  time.     But  it  was  only  because 
I  knew  that  in  those  parties  all  were 
more  or  less  indebted  to  Dietrich  ;  and 
I  should  have  carried  there,  in  spite  of 
myself,  a  certain  feeling  of  indepen- 
dence which  would  have  been  sure  to 
betray  itself  by  some  intolerable  act  of 
freedom.    And  you  would  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  my  impertinence !    That^a 
another  reason  for  my  decision. 

"Let  things  remain  just  as  they 
are,  —  I  your  debtor  forever.  It  migh  t 
be  easy  for  me  to  return  you  the  money 
which  you  have  expended  on  my  ao- 
count :  nothing  would  repay  your  ten- 
der care,  your  maternal  love, —  nothings 
but  my  gratitude,  which  is  as  great  as 
my  heart  can  contain.  You  shall  re- 
main my  mother :  you  shall  never  he 
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ly  l>anker.  I  wish  that  you  might 
^^ain  absolute  liberty^  without  having 
>  fe&r  poverty ;  and  I  hope  that  you 
rill  not  lemain  an  hour  in  the  house 
»£  Btrangeis,  if  that  hour  is  not  passed 
i^reeably  to  yourself. 

^'There^  aunty,  it  is  said  once  for 
ill. 

*'  The  last  time  I  saw  you,  you  wore 
%    dress   that   had  been   turned,  and 
ftcajrcely  in  keeping  with  the  gorgeous 
anrroundings  of  M.  Dietrich's  mansion. 
X  said  to  myself,  ^  My  aunt  needn't  so 
economize  a  few  yards  of  silk.     She 
isn't   mean:    she    isn't    even    saving 
enough  on  her  own  account.     Is  it  for 
me  she  is  so  economical  ?     I  will  not 
believe  it     The  next  money  I  have  to 
spare  I  will  use  to  buy  her  a  new  dress.' 
And  I  have  done  so.     You  will  receive 
to-morrow  morning  a  piece  of  goods 
which   I   think   pretty,  and  which   I 
know  is  the  latest  style.     It  will  prob- 
ably be  criticised  by  the  incomparable 
Cesarine ;  but  I  don't  care  for  that  if 
it  pleases  you.     Only  I  warn  you,  that, 
if  you  turn  it  when  it  is  no  longer 
new,  I  shall  notice  it,  and  send  you  an- 
other so  costly  as  to  ruin  me. 

"  Excuse  my  poor  gift,  and  love  al- 
ways the  rebellious  child  who  cherishes 
and  reveres  you. 

"Paul  Gilbert." 

It  was  impossible  not  to  be  touched 
by  his  love  and  earnestness.  Cesarine 
surprised  me  in  the  midst  of  my  tears, 
and  demanded  to  know  the  cause.  I 
tliought  it  useless  to  tell  her ;  but  as 
she.  persisted,  and  seemed  really  hurt 
by  my  refusal,  I  let  her  read  Paul's 
letter.  She  read  it  coolly,  and  retur  ned 
it  to  me  without  a  word. 

^  1  hope  you  are  satisfied,"  said  I. 

She  replied  "  Yes ; "  and  we  went  on 
with  our  lesson. 

When  we  had  finished  our  studies, 


she  remarked,  "Your  nephew  is  an 
original,  but  his  pride  pleases  me.  He 
is  wrong,  however,  to  suppose  that  his 
*  freedom '  would  be  displeasing  to  me. 
It  would  come  like  a  ray  of  real  sun- 
shine through  the  atmosphere  of  coarse 
flattery  which  I  breathe  in  Paris.  He 
thinks  me  stupid,  I  see ;  and  when  he 
calls  me '  incomparable,'  that  means,  of 
course,  that  he  thinks  me  very  home- 
ly." 

"  He  has  never  seen  you." 

"  Oh,  yes  I  How  do  you  suppose  that 
he  could  come  and  see  you  during  four 
years,  and  we  not  meet  ?  It  is  of  no 
use  for  you  to  live  in  a  room  far  from 
mine,  and  ask  him  to  come  on  days 
when  I  am  out.  I  was  curious  to  see 
him ;  and  once,  two  years  ago,  my  three 
cousins  and  I  were  on  the  watch  for  him 
as  he  crossed  ihe  garden.  Then,  as  he 
passed  very  quickly,  and  did  not  deign 
to  raise  his  eyes  towards  the  terrace 
where  we  were  seated,  we  watched 
again  as  he  went  out,  standing  on  the 
grand  staircase.  He  bowed  as  he 
passed ;  and,  although  he  looked  very 
proper  and  very  abstracted,  I  am  sure 
that  he  looked  at  us  curiously." 

"  He  looked  very  badly  then,  or  he 
did  not  know  which  of  the  four  was 
you  ;  for  last  year  he  saw  your  photo- 
graph, and  seemed  surprised,  saying 
that  he  had  supposed  you  very  small, 
and  a  brunette.  He  must  have  taken 
your  cousin  Marguerite  for  you." 

"  What  did  he  say  about  my  photo- 
graph ?  " 

"Nothing.  He  was  thinking  of 
something  else..  My  nephew  is  not 
curious,  and  I  think  has  very  little  of 
the  artist  in  him." 

"  Say  that  he  is  frightfully  matter- 
of-fact." 

"  '  Frightfully '  is  a  little  harsh ;  but 
I  confess  that  I  find  him  a  little  rigid 
in  his  virtues,  —  even  a  little  misan- 
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thropic  for  one  of  hu  age.  I  oaght  to 
try  to  cure  him  of  hie  diBtroflt  and 
timidity." 

"  And  you  will  present  me  to  him 
next  winter  ?  " 

'^I  don't  know  that  I  can  decide 
about  that  His  is  a  nature  in  which 
a  good  disposition  does  not  drive  out 
obstinacy." 

<'  Then  he  resembles  me  ?  '^ 

**  Oh,  not  at  all !  he  is  quite  your 
opposite.  He  always  knows  what  he 
wants  and  what  he  is.  Instead  of  de- 
lighting in  influencing  others,  he  shuts 
himself  up  to  his  own  rights  and  his 
own  duty,  with  a  narrowness  which  I 
do  not  always  approve,  but  which  I  am 
willing  to  pardon  on  account  of  his 
other  qualities." 

«  What  qualities  ?  " 

"  Well,  integrity,  courage,  modesty, 
pride,  disinterestedness,  and,  above  all, 
his  affection  for  me." 

We  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Marquis  de  Rivonniere.  Cesa- 
rine  glanced  at  herself  in  the  mirror, 
and,  finding  that  her  toilet  was  cor- 
rect, left  me  to  go  and  receive  him. 

Tliis  will  be  the  appropriate  time  to 
introduce  to  my  story  this  gentleman, 
who  for  the  last  few  weeks  had  been 
the  most  assiduous  of  all  our  country 
neighbors ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  better 
for  me,  instead  of  interrupting  the  nar^ 
rative,  to  let  Cesarine  paint  the  man  who 
was  now  aspiring  openly  to  her  hand. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him.?  "  she 
asked,  after  he  was  gone. 

"  Nothing  yet,"  I  replied,  "  except 
that  he  has  a  fine  figure  and  a  hand- 
some face.  I  do  not  intrude  myself 
into  the  drawing-room  when  neither 
you  nor  your  father  requests  my  pres- 
ence, and  I  have  hardly  spoken  to  the 
marquis  more  than  two  or  three 
times." 

''Weill  for  the  future,  I  ask  your 


dear  presence  whenever  the  marqnia 
caUs.  My  aunt  is  a  bad  duenna,  md 
allows  him  to  make  love  to  me." 

**  Your  father  has  told  me  that  he 
has  witnessed  with  pleasure  his  atten- 
tions to  you,  and  that  he  will  offer  no 
opposition,  at  least  before  you  have  had 
time  to  become  acquainted.  I  believe 
that  is  agreed  between  him  and  the 
Marquis  de  Bivonniere.  You  are  to 
decide  if  you  wish  to  marry  soon  ;  and, 
in  case  you  do,  he  will  be  formally  pro- 
posed ;  and  he  is  regarded  as  both  an 
honorable  and  a  brilliant  mateh.  If 
you  do  not  accept  him,  word  wiD  be 
given  out  that  you  do  not  yet  wish  to 
settle  down  in  life ;  and  M.  de  Rivon- 
niere will  say  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  induce  you  to  change  your 
mind." 

''  Yes,  that's  what  papa  has  told  me 
too ;  but  what  he  thinks  he  has  told 
neither  of  us." 

"  What  do  you  suppose  he  thinks  ?  " 

"  He  earnestly  desires  that  I  should 
marry  as  soon  as  possible,  on  condition 
that  we  shall  not  be  parted.  My  good 
father  loves  me,  but  he  fears  me  also. 
He  wante,  while  keeping  me  near  him- 
self, to  be  relieved  of  the  'responsibility 
which  weighs  upon  him.  He  dnda 
himself  forced  to  indulge  me,  and  he 
resigns  himself  to  that ;  but  he  is  all 
the  time  afraid  that  I  shall  abuse  hia 
good-nature.  The  more  studious,  re- 
tired, in  a  word,  reasonable,  I  am,  the 
more  he  dreads  an  outburst  of  my  im- 
prisoned will  into  unheard-of  eccentri- 
cities." 

«  Do  you  not  encourage  this  dread 
by  some  thoughtless  inconsistencies, 
which  you  might  avoid  displaying  be- 
fore him  ?  " 

'<  I  encourage  this  feeling  purposely, 
because  it  preserves  to  me  the  authori- 
ty which  he  would  resume  if  he  found 
me  too  docile.     Don't  be  angiy  with 
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e,  dear  friend :  1  manage  my  father 
his  own  good  as  well  as  mine. 
What  means  I  use  do  not  concern  you : 
L^t  your  conscience  rest  easy.  My  aim 
i^  good  and  laudable.  To  reach  it  my 
Cither  must  retain  his  responsibility, 
sknd  not  delegate  it  to  a  new-comer,  who 
^^v^ould  cause  me  renewed  labor  to  bring 
kim  into  submission." 

'*  I  don't  think  you  would  have  much 
difficulty  with  M.  de  Bivonniere.  He 
passes  generally  for  a  very  quiet  and 
xnild-mannered  gentleman." 

^^  That's  no  sign.  It  is  easy  to  be 
mild  towards  others  when  one  is  very 
dlecided  in  character.  Pm  of  a  gentle 
dlisposition  also ;  am  I  not  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  what  you  thihk  of  him, 
then." 

"  Certainly.     He  is  one  who  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIII.  or  Louis  XIY. 
would  have  been  called  a  Grand  Seig- 
neur, and  here  is  how  he  would  have 
been  described  :  'A  handsome  cavalier, 
skilful  with  every  weapon,  of  excellent 
spirit,  agreeable  in  conversation,  of  court- 
ly manners,  and  graceful  in  the  dance.' 
When  that  had  been  said  in  those  days 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  all  was  said, 
and  nothing  further  was  to  be  desired. 
Women  of  to-day  are  more  exacting ; 
and  I,  for  instance,  should   have   the 
right  to  ask  if  this  magnificent  crea-' 
tare  had  a  heart,  education,  judgment, 
and  domestic  virtues.     The   Dietrich 
family  is   honorable   if  plebeian,  and 
has  no  low  tastes ;  and,  as  you  who  are 
of  a  real  old  family  must  have  noticed, 
we  are  not  altogether  vulgar.     That  is 
because  we  are  very  honest,  and  very 
proud.     I  presume  to  unite  in  myself 
all  the  honesty  and  all  the  pride  of  my 
humble  family.      The  perfections  of  a 
gentleman,  therefore,  affect  me  but  very 
little,  if  he  has  not  the  virtues  of  an 
honest  man  ;  and  I  have  never  heard 
what  they  say  of  the  Marquis  de  Bi- 


vonniere in  that  respect.  I  want  to  be- 
lieve that  my  father  is  not  deceived  in 
him;  that  he  has  a  noble  character; 
that  nothing  serious  against  him  is 
known ;  and  that  he  is  charitable,  be- 
nevolent, universally  loved  by  his  poor 
neighbors,  and  esteemed  by  all  who 
know  him.  But  that  isn't  enough. 
He  is  rich,  which  is  a  good  thing  :  he 
won't  need  my  fortune,  —  at  least,  that 
cannot  be  his  motive  in  seeking  me.  I 
want  to  know  what  is  the  nature  of 
his  ambition,  which  is  perhaps  not  an 
evil  one,  and  which  must  not  be  too 
grasping ;  thus  far  I  can't  penetrate  the 
mystery.  Sometimes  he  appears  aston- 
ished at  my  opinions ;  then  all  at  once 
he  pretends  to  admire  them,  to  agree 
with  me,  and  to  treat  me  as  a  prodigy 
which  puzzles  and  dazzles  him.  That's 
what  I  call  making  love  to  me,  and 
which  I  will  not  permit.  I  want  him 
to  let  me  judge  him,  to  explain  hia 
opinions  if  I  shock  him  with  mine,  to 
defend  himself  if  I  attack  him.  My 
aunt,  who  is  resolved  to  find  him  per- 
fect because  he  is  a  marquis,  prevents 
me  from  piquing  him  when  I  wish,  by 
hastening  to  explain  my  words  in  the 
sense  most  favorable  to  his  vanity. 
That  worries  and  wearies  me ;  and  I 
want  you  by  me  to  help  me  against 
her,  and  assist  me  in  seeing  through 
him." 

VL 

TWO  days  afterwards  the  marquis 
brought  a  fine  saddle-horse,  which 
he  had  promised  Cesarine  to  procure 
for  her.  He  had  kept  it  in  his  stable 
for  a  month  to  try  it  and  train  it.  He 
would  keep  it  for  himself  he  said,  if  it 
did  not  please  her. 

Cesarine  ran  to  put  on  her  riding- 
dress,  and  then  mounted  the  horse, 
which  she  rode  admirably.     In  fifteen 
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minutes  she  dismounted  lightlj;  sajring 
to  M.  de  Rironniere,  who  had  been 
watching  her  with  rapture,  "This 
home  is  an  exquisite  machine,  but  he 
is  too  highly  trained.  He  has  neither 
will  nor  instinct :  he  is  too  mechanical. 
If  he  suits  you,  keep  him  :  he  bores  me 
with  his  tameness." 

"  There's  a  very  simple  way/*  said 
the  marquis,  ^^  to  make  him  less 
manageable ;  that  is,  to  let  him  forget 
a  little  of  what  he  has  been  taught, 
by  turning  him  into  a  pasture.  I  will 
agree  to  make  him  more  fiery." 

<'  Oh  !  it  isn't  the  lack  of  fire  I  com- 
plain of.  He  has  no  originality.  It 
is  with  horses  as  with  human  beings  : 
education  stunts  natures  which  have 
not  inexhaustible  resources.  I  prefer 
a  savage  beast,  which  may  possibly  kill 
me,  to  a  well-regulated  machine  which 
makes  me  as  sleepy  as  itself." 

"Then,"  said  the  marquis,  "you 
prefer  a  rude  but  forcible  individual- 
ity"— 

"To  a  personality  extinguished  by 
good-breeding,"  she  replied  hotly. 
"  But  I  beg  pardon :  I  am  a  little 
warm  with  exercise,  and  I  will  go  and 
dress." 

She  turned  her  back  upon  him,  and 
returned  to  the  house,  gathering  up  her 
dress  as  she  went  just  to  the  tops  of 
her  little  boots.  M.  de  Rivonniere 
followed  her  with  his  eyes  as  if  in  a 
sort  of  revery ;  then,  seeing  me  near, 
offered  me  his  arm,  while  M.  Dietrich 
and  his  sister  followed  at  a  short  dis- 
tance. I  saw  that  the  marquis  wished 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  me,  for  he 
showed  me  great  deference ;  and,  after 
broaching  the  subject  with  some  em- 
barrassment, opened  his  heart  to  me. 
"  I  think  I  understand,"  said  he,  "  that 
my  yielding  to  her  is  not  pleasing  to 
Mile.  Dietrich,  and  that  she  would  like 
in  me  a  more  original  character,  and  a 


more  independent  spirit  However,  I 
am  altogether  sensible  of  her  sopen- 
ority  over  me,  and  I  am  not  dismayed 
by  it :  it  is  something  to  be  counted 
upon." 

What  he  said  seemed  to  me  very 
sensible,  and  the  language  of  an  in- 
telligent man. 

"  It  is  certain,"  I  answered,  "  that 
in  this  age  of  egotism  and  scepticism, 
it  is  not  the  way  of  the  world  to  accept 
the  merit  of  a  superior  woman  without 
objection  or  fear.  But  may  I  ask  if 
it  is  the  taste  and  the  respect  for  such 
merit  in  general  which  actuates  you,  ot 
if  you  see  in  this  particular  case  par- 
ticular qualities  which  attract  you  ?  " 

"Both.  I  am  captivated  by  the 
beautiful  and  the  good,  —  much  more 
by  one  who  exhibits  them  in  her  own 
person." 

"  Then  you  are  enamoured  of  Cesa- 
rine.  Well,  you  are  not  the  only  one. 
Everybody  who  comes  near  her  submits 
to  the  charm  of  her  moral  and  physical 
perfectness.  It  must  be  an  exception- 
al demotion,  however,  which  can  win 
her  fiivor." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that.  I  know  the 
measure  of  my  own  devotion,  and  have 
no  fear  that  any  one  will  surpass 
me  in  that  respect;  but  there  are  a 
thousand  ways  of  expressing  devotion 
and  love,  while  the  occasions  for  proving 
it  may  be  rare  and  difficult.  The  ex- 
pression of  love  often  charms  women 
more  than  the  proof  of  it ;  and  I  confess 
that  I  do  not  yet  know  in  what  form 
to  present  the  future  to  her,  but  I 
would  like  to  promise  it  as  bright  and 
unclouded  as  possible." 

"  Don't  ask  me  for  advice :  I  don't 
know  you  well  enough  to  give  it." 

"Know  me,  then.  Mile,  de  Ver- 
mont. I  only  ask  that.  When  Mile. 
Dietrich  interrogates  me,  I  am  em- 
barrassed, and  perhaps  do  not  tell  her 
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e  exact  truth.  With  you  I  will  be 
8s  timid,  and  will  answer  yoa  with  as 
uch  confidence  as  if  you  were  my 
o^vn  sister.  Ask  me  questions :  it  is 
J  ust  what  I  want.  If  you  are  riot 
•leased  with  me,  you  shall  tell  me  so, 
nd  reprove  me.  Whatever  comes 
your  lips  shall  be  a  divine  com- 
and,  and  I  will  not  rebel." 
**  Well,  then,  are  you,  as  they  say, 
a  very  pleasant  disposition  ?  " 
"  Usually ;  but  I  am  sometimes  very 

"  And  you  cannot  contain  your 
anger  ?  " 

"  That  depends.  I  can  repress  it 
^nerally  ;  but,  when  my  self-respect 
is  wounded,  I  become  insane  in  my 
-violence  and  folly." 

*'  What  do  you  do  in  your  mad- 
ness ?  " 

**How  can  I  know?  I  never  re- 
member, because  I  have  no  conscious- 
ness of  what  I  am  doing."  ' 

"  Others  tell  you  sometimes,  I  sup- 
pose ?  " 

"Never  the  truth.  I  have  always 
1>een  indulged  by  my  family,  and  from 
my  servants  have  received  nothing  but 
flattery." 

"  That's  a  proof  that  you  are  really 
good." 

"Is  it?  Who  knows!  Perhaps  it 
is  only  a  proof  that  I  am  rich." 

"  Do  you  so  despise  human  nature  ? 
Have  you  no  true  friends  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  but  then  they  have  never 
so  wounded  me,  and  don't  even  know 
that  I  ever  becoipe  violent." 

"That  indeed.     What   should  you 
do  if  a  friend  should  play  false  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know." 

"  And  if  a  woman  you  loved  should 
refuse  you  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  that  any  better. 
Don't  you  see  that  I  am  yet,  as  it 
were,  an  animal ;  because  I  don't  know 


myself  or  how  to  reveal  myself  to  my- 
self? " 

"Then  you  have  never  made  the 
least  self-examination  ?  " 

"I  try  not  to  repeat  my  faults;  but 
I  do  not  foresee  my  liability  to  error, 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  fore- 
see it." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"Because  every  cause  of  trouble  is 
new.  No  circumstances  occur  identi- 
cal with  those  of  which  we  have  ex- 
perience. See,  I  pray  you,  in  me  only 
what  I  see  in  myself, — perfect  sin- 
cerity in  good  intentions.  It  would  be 
easy  for  me  to  tell  you  that  I  am  a 
good  man,  and  that  I  would  promise 
always  to  be  such.  That  is  a  part  of 
the  commonplace  which  every  lover 
owes  to  the  parents  and  friends  of  his 
betrothed.  Well^  if  I  should  ever  have 
the  rarQ  good  fortune  to  be  the  be- 
trothed of  your  Cesarine,  I  will  prom- 
ise to  be  as  sincere  then  as  when  to- 
day I  tell  you  that  I  love  her.  I  will 
not,  however,  say  that  I  am  worthy  of 
her  in  all  respects,  and  that  I  deserve 
to  be  loved." 

"  Could  you  promise  to  love  her 
always  ?  Are  you  constant  in  your 
affections  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  I  am  faithful  in  my 
friendships ;  but,  in  fact,  I  have  never 
loved  any  woman  but  my  mother  and 
my  sister,  and  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  love  a  virtuous  wife  can  inspire." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  You  have 
never  loved  ?  " 

"  No :  is  that  remarkable  ?  " 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  Thirty." 

"  There's  a  bad  note  for  my  memo- 
randum of  you,  —  never  loved,  and 
thirty  years  old." 

"Why,  what  would  you  have?  Of 
course  I  cannot  call  the  feelings  of  a 
youth  towards  every  pretty  girl  love. 
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It  seems  to  me,  however,  impossible 
not  to  love  MUe.  Dietrich  with  a  genu- 
ine passion,  and  not  to  love  her  always. 
Although  I  feel  as  though  I  had  been 
refused  by  her,  and  know  that  she  has 
ill-treated  mc,  I  am  as  much  enchanted 
with  her  as  I  was  two  or  three  days 
ago  when  she  gave  me  a  few  kind 
words." 

We  went  into  the  parlor,  where 
Cesarine,  who  had  walked  more 
quickly  than  we,  and  who  was  active 
in  every  thing  that  she  did,  wss 
already  seated  at  the  piano.  She  had 
dressed  in  exquisite  taste,  and  rose  a 
little  abruptly  on  seeing  the  marquis 
enter.  A  little  shade  of  impatience 
passed  over  her  face.  It  was  evident 
that  she  had  not  expected  him  to  re- 
turn. He  saw  it,  and  took  his  leave ; 
and  it  was  several  days  before  he  came 
again. 

At  first  Cesarine  declared  that  she 
was  delighted  that  she  had  discouraged 
him,  and  then  she  was  vexed  at  his 
sensitiveness.  She  was  amiable,  then 
she  was  cruel.  When  his  sulkiness 
was  over  he  came  again  ;  and  then  she 
snubbed  him,  and  he  again  became 
sulky.  So  it  went  on  for  months,  and 
it  seemed  as  though  the  play  might 
last  forever. 

Cesarine  studied  him  well,  and  dis- 
covered in  him  great  and  valuable 
traits  of  character,  —  a  real  gallantry, 
a  remarkable  temperament,  true  gen- 
erosity of  soul,  excellent  culture,  ster- 
ling goodness,  and  an  agreeable  man- 
ner when  he  was  not  repulsed.  Indeed, 
he  so  little  deserved  to  be  snubbed, 
that  he  was  right  in  not  enduring  it 
from  her. 

At  the  end  of  our  stay  in  the  coun- 
try, M.  Dietrich  urged  Cesarine  to  ex- 
plain her  feelings  towards  the  marquis. 

"  I  haven't  decided,"  she  replied. 
"  I  honor  and  esteem  him  very  much. 


If  he  is  contented  to  be  my  friend,  I 
shall  always  see  him  with  pleasure: 
but  if  he  wishes  that  I  should  now,  or 
soon,  decide  about  mairiage,  I  don't 
want  him  to  come  any  more,  or  a( 
least  no  oftener  than  our  other  neigh- 
bors." 

M.  Dietrich  would  not  accept   this 
strange    answer.       He    remonstrated 
with  her,  and  told  her  that  a  womaa 
cannot  make  a  friend  simply  of  a  man 
who  is  in  love  with  her.     **•  But  that's 
precisely  what  I  iftean  to  do,"  replied 
Cesarine.     ^^I  find  the  friendship  of 
men  more  sincere  and  more  noble  than 
that  of  women ;  and,  if  a  woman  drives 
all  men  away,  she  finds  herself  alone 
with   persons  of  the  lovely,  jealousi 
treacherous   sex.       I    have    but    one 
female  friend,  Pauline.     I  don't  want 
another.      There  is  my  aunt,  indeed; 
but  she  is   more   my  child  than  my 
friend." 

''But  then,  for  male  friends,  you 
have  me  and  your  uncle.  You  ought 
to  be  contented  with  us." 

"  You  forget,  papa,  some  dozens  of 
young  and  old  cousins,  who  are  very 
cordially  attached  to  me,  I  am  sure, 
and  whom  you  would  like  for  me  to 
love.  Not  one  of  them  aspires  to  my 
hand.  Some  of  them  are  married,  and 
fathers  of  families;  the  others  know 
too  well  what  is  due  to  you  to  make 
love  to  me.  I  don't  see  why  the  mar- 
quis should  not  do  as  they  do,  but  for 
another  reason,  —  the   fear  of   losing 


me. 


» 


"  Fortunately  the  ,  marquis  would 
not  accept  the  ridiculous  position." 

''  I  beg  pardon,  papa.  In  de&ult  of 
a  better,  he  does  accept  it." 

''  Ah,  indeed !  You  said  to  him, 
'Be  my  pander  to  the  pleasure  of 
existence.' " 

"  No :  I  said, '  Be  my  companion  un* 
til  further  orders.' " 
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Her  companion ! "  cried  M.  Die- 
tricli,  turning  to  me  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders.  '^  My  dear  friend,  she 
has  become  insane." 

**  Yes,  I  know  it,"  said  Cesarine. 
"  The  fact  is,"  bursting  into  a  laugh, 
**  that  I  haven't  common  sense.  Well, 
I'll  tell  M.  de  Rivonniere  that  you 
think  me  very  absurd,  and  that  we 
musn't  see  each  other  any  more." 

^Witli   that  she  took  her  work,  and 
began  to  sew  with  provoking  calmness. 
Her  father  watched  her  a  little  while, 
hoping  to  see  anger  or  sorrow  display 
itself    beneath    this   summary   settle- 
ment of  the  question.    He  saw  nothing 
of  the  kind :   all  the  disappointment 
was  his.     He  had  taken  Jacques  de 
Kivonnicre   into   intimate    friendship, 
encouraged  him   much,   earnestly  de- 
sired him  for  a  son-in-law.     He  had 
not  concealed  this  wish  from  Cesarine, 
and  naturally  she  was  resolved  to  im-. 
prove  her  opportunity. 

When  we  were  alone  I  scolded  her. 
She  listened,  as  she  always  did,  with 
an  astonished  air;  and,  having  allowed 
me  to  say  all  I  would,  she  answered 
me  with    playful    tenderness,    "You 
are  right  perhaps.     I  have  given  papa 
pain,  and  have  seemed  to  force  him  to 
tolerate  a  singular  relation   between 
the  marquis  and  myself,   or  else   to 
cause  him  to  give  up  a  plan  which  is 
very  near  his  heart.     It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  I  should  either  give  up 
a  friendship  which  is  very  pleasant  to 
me,  or  that  I  should   marry  a   man 
whom  I  do  not  love,  and  for  whom, 
therefore,  I   should  have   neither  re- 
spect nor  sympathy.     Is  that  what  is 
wanted?    Perhaps  I  am  equal  to  the 
grand  sentiment,  that  one  is  always 
happy  in  doing  one's  duty,  however 
difficult  it  may  be.     Ought  I  to  sacri- 
fice myself,  and  perform  my  dolorous 
and  heroic  duty  ?    I  don't  say  that  I 


couldn't.  But,  frankly,  is  M.  de 
Kivonni^re  a  person  so  sublime,  and 
has  my  father  vowed  to  him  such  a 
friendship,  that  I  ought  to  rivet  upon 
myself  this  chain  in  order  to  please 
them,  and  to  sacrifice  my  life,  which 
every  one  professes  to  wish  to  make 
happy  ?  Say,  dear  Pauline :  this  is 
becoming  very  serious." 

**  Authorize  me,"  said  I,  "  to  repeat 
what  you  have  said  to  your  father  and 
the  marquis.  Both  will  give  up  the 
idea  of  opposing  you.  Your  father 
will  deprive  himself  of  this  new  friend ; 
and  the  new  friend,  whom  you  have 
only  persuaded  to  wait  as  long  as  you 
give  him  hope,  will  understand  that 
his  patience  may  compromise  your 
reputation,  and  result  only  in  disap- 
pointment to  himself." 

"  Do  as  you  will,"  she  replied.  "  I 
only  desire  peace  and  liberty." 

"  It  will  be  better,  since  you  are  so 
reasonable,  that  you  should  yourself 
tell  M.  de  Hivonni^re  to  put  an  end  to 
his  hopes." 

"  I  have  already  done  so." 

''And  that  you  make  the  sacrifice 
of  dismissing  him  as  well  in  the  inter- 
est of  his  dignity,  as  of  your  own  rep- 
utation." 

''He  does  not  agree  to  that.  He 
asks  to  see  me,  however  seldom,  and 
on  such  conditions  as  it  shall  please 
me  to  impose.  He  demands  to  know 
what  makes  him  unworthy  to  enter 
our  house.  It  is  for  my  father  to  for- 
bid him.  I  think  it  cruel  and  un- 
just, and  I  will  not  undertake  the 
task." 

Nothing  could  make  her  come  to 
terms.  M.  Dietrich  recoiled  from  the 
duty.  He  did  not  wish  to  shut  his 
doors  upon  the  marquis,  knowing  that 
they  would  be  re-opened  on  the  first 
new  caprice  of  Cesarine.  Besides, 
such  a  course  would  compel  him  to 
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put  away  foierer  the  hopes  he  had 
cherished. 

The  marquis  was  therefore  author- 
ized to  call  upon  us  in  Paris,  and 
Cesariue  accepted  this  paternal  conces- 
sion as  something  due  to  her,  and  for 
which  she  had  no  one  to  thank.  Her 
amiable  disposition  and  gracious  man- 
ner did  not  permit  us  to  tax  her  with 
being  imperious  and  eccentric.  She 
on  her  part  yielded  nothing.  She 
would  say,  "I  love  you:"  never"! 
thank  you." 

VII. 

WE  returned  to  Paris  at  the  usual 
time;  and  Cesarine,  who  had 
arranged  her  batteries,  struck  a  grand 
blow,  making  M.  de  Rivonni^re  the 
pretext.  She  wanted  to  induce  her 
father  to  re-open  his  parlors,  and  to 
draw  back  the  brilliant  and  numerous 
society  which  had  filled  them  while 
his  wife  was  living.  Cesarine  argued 
with  him,  that,  if  he  restricted  her  to 
the  companionship  of  the  family,  she 
should  never  marry,  because  the  ap- 
pearance of  every  new  suitor  would  be 
a  great  event  in  their  little  circle ; 
that,  however  few  were  admitted  after 
M.  de  Bivonniere,  she  would  get  the 
reputation  of  being  a  coquette  or  of 
one  difficult  to  marry ;  and  that  only 
the  general '  admission  of  society  at 
large  into  this  little  cloister  of  the 
faithful  could  give  her  an  opportunity 
to  examine  suitors  without  entangling 
herself  with  them,  or  being  compro- 
mised by  any  one  of  them  in  particular. 
M.  Dietrich  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  force  of  these  arguments,  so  much 
more  worthy  than  those  of  his  wife, 
who  had  been  guided  in  such  wishes 
purely  by  the  love  of  pleasure.  He 
had  yielded  with  bad  grace  to  his 
wife ;  he  submitted  more  gracefully  to 


his  daughter:  and  a  great  parky 
planned  to   inaugurate   the  new  hii 
which  we  were  about  to  lead. 

I  asked  Cesarine,  the  morning  after 
the  ball,  which  had  been  laboriooalj 
prepared  and  went  off  magnificentljy 
seeing  her  still  wearied  with  the  ex- 
citement of  the  preceding  night,  if 
she  was  satisfied  at  last. 

"  Satisfied  with  what  ?  "  she  replied, 
—  "  with  another  experience  of  the  ex- 
citement with  which  I  was  fi>.wiiliB> 
from  childhood?  Do  you  take  me 
for  a  young  girl  intoxicated  with  her 
first  ball?  or  do  you  think  that  the 
world  has  changed  so  much  in  thiee 
years  that  I  no  longer  know  it  ?  " 

Notwithstanding      numerous       and 
pressing  invitations,  M.  de  Rivojiniere^ 
on  whose  account  Cesarine  had  led  her 
father  to  so  important  a  step  and  to 
incur  so  great  an   expense,    did   not 
profit  by  the  occasion  presented.     He 
came  neither  to  the  first  nor  to   the 
second  party.     His  friends  said  that 
he  was  sick.     Servants  were  sent  to 
inquire  for  his  health,  and  he  had  lefl 
the  city. 

One  day,  as  I  was  doing  some  shop- 
ping I  met  him.     We  were  both  on 
foot.     After  a  little  hesitation,  I  spoke 
to  him.     He  was  not  dressed  with  his 
usual  care.     He  looked,  if  not  down- 
cast,  at  least  very   abstracted.     He 
appeared   not   to  care  to  answer  my 
questions;   and   I  was  about  to  take 
my  leave  of  him,  when,  as  by  a  sudden 
impulse,  he  offered  me  his  arm.    ^'I 
must  speak  to  you,"  he  burst  out;  ''for 
perhaps  Mile.  Dietrich  has  not  told 
you   all  the  truth   about  our  matual 
relations.     Perhaps  she  does  not  even 
understand  them  herselfl     She  is  not 
herself  angry  with  me,  and  she  does 
not  know  perhaps  that  I  am  angiy  with 
her." 

This  seemed  to  me  a  strong  way  to 
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the  'rapture  of  any  relations 
tbey  might  have  had  together ;  and  I 
said  so. 

"  You  think  rightly,"  said  he,  "  that 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  clearly  of  love 
and  marriage  to  a  young  lady  so  care- 
fully -watched  by  you.  But  when  in- 
torvievre  are  impossible,  correspond- 
ence is  not:  and  Mile.  Dietrich  has 
not  refused  to  read  my  letters;  she 
has  even  deigned  to  answer  them." 

**  Are  you  speaking  the  truth  ? "  I 
cried. 

"  I  can  prove  it.  When  you  were 
just  now  about  to  take  leave  of  me,  I 
felt  that  I  ought  to  return  her  letters. 
Will  you  permit  me  to  have  them 
carried  to  you  this  evening  ?  " 

"  Certainly.     In  this  you  act  like  a 
gentleman." 

^'  No  :  I  act  like  a  mab  who  wants 
to  cure  himself  of  a  false  hope.     The 
letters  sent  to  me  by  Mile.  Dietrich 
might  be  read  in  a  public  assembly,  so 
pure   and  cold  are  they.     She  hasn't 
asked  me  to  return  them.     I  doubt  if 
she  has  ever  thought  of  doing  so.     If 
the  act  of  writing  them  was  an  impru- 
dence, the  manner  of  doing  so  is  on 
her  part  a   guarantee  of  its  safety. 
She  is  able  to  explain  her  feelings, 
and  say  every  thing  that  she  wishes, 
without  giving  her  correspondent  the 
least  advantage f  and  without  giving 
her  victims  the  least  chance  to  blame 
her." 

"Then,  why  are  you  angry  with 
her?" 

^*  I  am  vexed  at  the  impossibility  of 
pleasing,  and  at  my  own  want  of  cour- 
age. At  one  time  I  was  deceived  when 
Isaw  that  she  was  intriguing  to  allow 
me  a  place  as  an  intimate  friend.  She 
offered  me  that  position;  and  I  was 
fool  enough  to  persuade  myself  that  a 
yoong  person  like  herself  would  not 
accord  it  to  a  suitor  for  her  hand,  who 


was  nevertheless  destined  to  be  sup- 
planted by  another.  I  let  her  see  my 
stupid  confidence ;  and  she  rallied  me 
on  it,  and  said  that  she  was  going  to 
re-enter  society,  and  only  held  on  to 
me  to  enable  her  to  do  so.  That  made 
me  indignant.  I  was  wounded  to  the 
quick.  I  have  renounced  her;  and 
you  can  tell  her  so." 

"She  will  not  believe  it.  Neither 
do  I  believe  it." 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  tell  you  that  I 
iiave  placed  an  obstacle  —  a  faults- 
between  her  and  myself.  I  have 
thrown  myself  into  an  adventure,  stu- 
pid, culpable  even ;  but  it  diverts  me, 
absorbs  me,  and  prevents  me  from  re- 
flecting. That's  better  than  to  be  a 
fool,  or  to  be  degraded  by  slavery  to  a 
woman  like  Mile.  Dietrich.  There,  my 
confession's  made:  this  evening  you 
shall  have  the  letters.  I  am  going 
back  into  the  country,  where  I  am  hid- 
ing my  foolish  amour,  only  a  few  miles 
from  Paris,  while  my  friends  believe 
me  absent  in  Switzerland." 

That  evening  I  received  from  the 
marquis  a  little  package  very  carefully 
sealed,  which  I  placed  in  Gesarine's 
bureau.  She  would  have  felt  very  bad- 
ly to  have  seen  me  in  possession  of  this 
little  secret.  She  did  not  know  at  first 
how  the  restitution  had  been  brought 
about 

She  did  not  speak  of  the  matter  at 
first ;  but  about  a  week  afterwards  she 
told  me  about  the  affair,  and  asked  me 
if  I  supposed  that  the  letters  had 
passed  through  her  father's  hands.  I 
re-assured  her  on  that  point.  "  They 
may  have  been  brought  back,"  said  I, 
"  by  the  person  who  acted  as  your  go- 
between  in  this  correspondence." 

"There  was  no  such  person,"  she 
declared.  "  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to 
trust  to  my  servants.  We  exchanged 
letters  at  each  interview.     He  brought 
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his  in  a  bouquet,  and  found  mine  in 
a  certain  music-book  on  the  piano, 
^hich  he  would  pretend  to  look  over 
in  a  careless  manner.  He  played  that 
corned  J  well  enough." 

'^  And  yet  you  asked  me  to  be  pres- 
ent at  your  interviews  1  Why  write 
to  him  in  secret,  when  you  had  only  to 
make  a  sign  to  me  to  go  away  when 
you  wanted  to  speak  to  him  in  confi- 
dence ?  " 

'*  Oh  !  I  don't  know.  The  mystery 
of  it  amused  me.  And  what  would 
papa  have  said  if  I  had  caused  you  to 
fail  in  your  duty?  Come,  don't  scold 
me ;  for  I  have  already  blamed  myself 
enough.  Tell  me  how  those  letters 
came  there.  He  must  have  taken 
somebody  into  his  confidence.  If  I 
believed  it  was  "  — 

"  Don't  accuse  any  one.  It  was  my- 
self" 

'<  Indeed  I  Then  you  have  seen 
him  ?  " 

I  told  her  all,  concealing  only  the 
means  which  M.  de  Kivonniere  had 
adopted  to  cure  himself  of  his  attach- 
ment for  her.  That  was  a  kind  of  ex- 
planation which  one  does  not  at  this 
day  make  very  freely  to  young  girls, 
and  which  I  had  never  wished  to  make 
to  Cesarine,  nor  even  before  her.  Her 
aunt  was  prudent  only  on  this  delicate 
point ;  and  M.  Dietrich,  pure  in  his 
morals,  was  equally  so  in  his  language. 
Cesarine,  therefore,  notwithstanding 
her  liberty  of  spirit,  was  very  ignorant 
of  the  prurient  details  which  are  so 
shocking  when  first  revealed  to  a  young 
girl. 

Cesarine  supposed  that  the  change 
on  the  part  of  the  marquis  was  due  to 
his  having  determined,  in  his  hasty 
spite  against  her,  to  marry  some  one 
else.  She  seemed  to  be  much  hurt  by 
it.  "  You  see,"  said  she,  "  I  was  right 
in  doubting  him,  and  in  refusing  to  re- 


'  spond  to  his  fine  sentiments.  He  said 
I  that  he  should  die  if  I  took  away  aS 
hope.  I  allowed  him  a  little  hope,  and 
you  see  he  is  already  cured  of  his  at- 
tachment to  me.  Wait  a  minute :  FD 
show  yon  hb  letters.  We  will  read 
them  together.  It  will  be  a  good  les- 
son to  me.  Ifs  a  first  experience 
which  I  don't  want  to  forget." 

The  letters  of  the  marquis  were 
written  in  a  good  style,  although  evi- 
dently without  extraordinary  care.  I 
thought  I  could  see  in  them  the  enthu- 
siasm of  very  sincere  love ;  and  I  could 
not  help  saying  so.  Cesarine  laughed 
at  me,  and  declared  that  I  knew  noth- 
ing about  it :  that  I  was  reading  what 
was  a  romance  only  in  appearance,  and 
that,  as  for  herself,  she  had  never  been 
deceived  by  it.  When  we  had  finished 
reading  the  letters,  she  made  as  though 
she  would  cast  both  his  and  her  own 
into  the  fire ;  but  she  thought  better 
of  it,  collected  them,  tied  them  up  with 
a  black  ribbon,  and  placed  them  in  a 
corner  of  her  bureau-drawer,  sneering 
at  the  funeral  of  the  first  love  which 
she  had  inspired.  But  I  saw  a  great 
tear  roll  down  her  cheek,  and  thought 
to  myself  that  all  was  not  yet  over  be- 
tween herself  and  M.  de  Rivonniere. 

The  winter  passed,  and  he  did  not 
appear.  A  dozen  other  suitors  pre- 
sented themselves,  offering  a  choice  of 
age,  rank,  character,  wealth,  and  dis- 
position. Not  one  of  them  was  encour- 
aged, although  no  one  was  absolutely 
refused.  Cesarine  wished  to  establish 
a  court  about  herself;  but  she  allowed 
no  direct  homage  to  be  paid  her,  es- 
pecially at  home.  She  delighted  to 
show  herself  in  public,  with  her  ad- 
mirers at  a  respectful  distance.  She 
allowed  many  to  follow  her,  few  to  ap- 
proach her. 

We  passed  the  summer  at  Mireval 
and  at  the  seashore.    We  met  M.  de 
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ivonniere  again  at  the  baths;  and 
hi.e  bound  his  chains  upon  himself  once 
CKiore  as  if  he  had  never  broken  them. 
£^e  asked  me  if  I  had  betrayed  his  se- 
C5xet.  "  No,"  I  replied :  "  it  was  not  of 
a»  nature  to  be  betrayed.  However,  if 
you  ever  many  Cesarine,  I  shall  re- 
quire that  you  first  confess  to  her ;  for 
I  will  not  be  your  confidant  in  this." 

*'  What ! "  he  cried,  "  must  I  recount 
ix>  a  young  girl,  whose  purity  is  sacred 
ix>  me,  the  foolish  adventures  which  a 
Ik>j  hardly  tells  to  his  comrades  ?  " 

**  No,  of  course  not ;  but  if  you  are 
"blameworthy,  as  you  told  me  you 
^were  "  — 

''  So  much  the  more  reason  for  keep- 
ing silent." 

'*  It  is  against  Cesarine  that  you  have 
sinned ;  for  you  came  back  to  her  with 
a  stain  which  you  had  not  formerly." 

"  Well,  so  be  it.  I  will  confess  when 
it  is  necessary.  But,  in  order  to  have 
the  courage  for  it,  I  must  see  that  I  am 
loved.  Until  then  I  am  bound  to 
nothing.  I  have  rid  myself  of  my  en- 
cumbrance, and  am  free  again.  I 
bave  sacrificed  to  Cesarine  a  little  love- 
scrape  that  was  amusing  enough  at  the 
time.  What  would  not  any  one  do  to 
gain  her  love  ?  " 

But  did  Cesarine  love  him  ?     From 
the  pleasure  she  showed  at  having  her 
chains  upon  him  once  more,  one  might 
have  inferred  that  she  did.     She  had 
really  grieved   at  his  absence.     Her 
pride  had  been  sorely  wounded.     She 
did  not,  however,  let  that  appear,  but 
received  him  as  if  he  had  parted  from 
her  only  the  night  before :  that  was  his 
punishment,  and  he  felt  it  as  such ; 
and,  when   he  wished   to   revive  his 
hopes,  she  did  not  receive  his  requests 
with  reproaches,  but  gave  him  exactly 
his  position  of  the  year  before,  —  prom- 
ises and   assurances   of  friendship,  a 
I       command  not  to  speak  of  love.     He 


consoled  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  he  was  still  the  most  favored  of 
those  who  rendered  homage  to  his 
idol. 

I  will  here  bring  to  an  end  the  long 
and  tedious  liistory  which  I  have  been 
compelled  to  relate,  of  the  events  and 
of  a  situation  which  lasted  until  the 
time  wlien  Cesarine  attained  her  ma- 
jority. I  intended  to  have  cut  short 
the  story  of  the  five  years  which  I  de- 
voted to  her  instruction ;  and,  indeed, 
I  have  omitted  purposely  to  speak  of 
several  journeys,  to  give  descriptions 
of  places  which  she  visited,  and  to 
mention  persons  of  secondary  import 
tance,  who  had  some  influence  on  her 
character.  Such  matters  would  have 
led  me  too  far.  I  come  now  to  the 
events  which  seriously  afiected  our  sev- 
eral lives,  but  which  could  not  have 
been  understood  if  I  had  not  made 
this  analysis  of  a  most  remarkable 
character,  whose  development  I  had 
watched  from  day  to  day  all  through 

these  years. 

— •— 

VIIL 

I  RESUME  my  story  at  the  time 
when  Cesarine  reached  her  ma- 
jority. Already  had  her  father  eman- 
cipated her  to  some  extent  by  aban- 
doning his  intention  of  controlling  her 
actions,  and  by  putting  her  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  fortune  left  by  her 
mother,  which  was  very  considerable. 

I  had  now  devoted  six  years  to  her 
education  :  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
had  taught  her  nothing ;  for  in  every 
thing  her  intelligence  had  far  out- 
stripped my  ability  to  instruct  her. 
As  for  her  moral  education,  I  do  not 
know  yet  whether  I  ought  to  claim 
credit  for  it,  or  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  good  and  the  evil  which  were 
in  her.     The  good,  at  that  period,  ex- 
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oeeded  tbe  evil ;  but  I  often  had  hard 
work  to  distinguish  between  them. 
Perhaps  she  was  really  only  playing  a 
trick  upon  me  in  pretending  inde- 
cision. 

One  thing  is  certain.  At  the  end 
of  these  six  years  I  loved  Cesarine 
with  a  sort  of  maternal  passion,  al- 
though I  would  indulge  in  no  illusion 
as  to  the  kind  of  love  she  bore  me.  It 
was  graceful,  charming,  seductive  on 
her  part ;  devoted,  solicitous,  tender  on 
mine ;  and  it  seemed  as  though  our 
frientkhips  were  completed  by  what 
each  brought  to  the  other. 

However,  the  happiness  which  was 
given  to  me  by  Cesarine  and  her 
father  did  not  fill  all  the  longings  of 
my  heart.  There  was  one  person,  and 
one  only,  whom  I  preferred  to  them, 
and  wliose  companionship  would  have 
been  more  sweet  to  me  than  theirs: 
of  course  I  mean  that  of  my  nephew, 
Paul  (xilbert.  It  had  been  for  his 
sake  that  I  became  a  member  of  the 
Dietrich  family  ;  and,  if  he  had  hinted 
at  the  slightest  desire  that  I  should  do 
so,  I  should  have  quitted  it,  to  join  my 
poverty  to  his,  since  he  still  protested 
vigorously  and  with  all  his  energy 
against  profiting  at  all  by  what  I 
might  do  for  him.  I  decidedly  did  not 
like  society,  and  not  more  the  large 
group  of  those  whom  Cesarine  called 
her  intimate  friends  than  the  brilliant 
throng  which  was  occasionally  gathered 
in  the  drawing-rooms.  My  happiest 
hours  were  those  passed  in  my  own 
room  with  two  or  three  of  my  own 
friends  and  my  dear  Paul,  when  he 
could  tear  himself  away  from  his  en- 
grossing daily  cares.  I  saw  him  less 
than  the  others  of  my  own  friends; 
and  it  was  a  great  privation.  Several 
times  I  spoke  to  him  of  renting  a  lit- 
tle room  near  his  place  of  business,  in 
order  that  at  least  he  might  dine  with  me. 


But  he  invmriably  refused  to  make 
the  slightest  change  in  his  nianner  of 
life.     '^Yon   would  not   like    to  dine 
with  me,"  he  said ;  ''  for  I  sometimei 
have  only  five  minutes  to  eat  what  is 
set  before  me;  and  I  never  have  the 
time  to  know  what  I  am  eating.     I  ne 
you  think  that  very  bad  for  me,  mj 
good  aunt.     You  think  that  it  is  aveiy 
bad  habit ;  that  I  ought  to  be  thinking 
of  having  a  house  of  my  own ;    and 
that  I  ought  to  take  an  hour  for  din- 
ner.    But  I  cannot  lose  a  moment.    I 
don't  dream :  I  act.     I  don't  walk :  I 
run.     I  don't  smoke ;   I  don't  gossip ; 
I  don't  dream,  even  when  I  am  asleep. 
I  go  to  bed  early,  and  rise  early.    I 
am  working  to  earn  twelve  thonsand 
francs  a  year :  I  get  four  already.     As 
I  get   better  paid,  I  shall    have   less 
drudgery,  and  not  such  absorbing  work. 
That  isn't  just;  but  it  is  the  law  of 
work,  — to  the  weak  the  struggle. '* 

"  And  when  are  you  likely  to  earn  a 
thousand  francs  a  month  ?  " 

"  In  ten  years." 

''  And  when  are  you  going  to  have 
leisure  ?  " 

"  Never !  Why  should  I  have  rest  ? 
Work  wearies  only  the  lazy  and  the 
stupid." 

"  I  should  hope  by  the  privilege  of 
resting  to  gain  an  opportunity  to  oc- 
cupy myself  according  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  my  intellect." 

'^  I  get  that  opportunity  in  the  way 
of  business.  My  employer  publishes 
no  frivolous  works.  I  have  read  so 
much  while  with  him,  that  I  am  not 
an  ignoramus.  Seeing  that  my 
knowledge  is  useful  to  him  in  judging 
of  new  books  offered  to  him  for  publi- 
cation, he  allows  me  to  follow  that  line, 
and  to  be  more  occupied  with  learning 
than  with  questions  of  the  shop. 
When  I  oversee  his  store,  do  errands 
for  him^  run  to  the  printer^  correct 
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pioo£»,  and  do  other  work  of  the  kind, 
X  am  a  machine,  I  grant:  but  these 
claties  serve  to  preserve  my  health; 
and  I  contrive  always  to  have  a  book 
l>efore  me  when  a  minute  of  respite  is 
allowed.  My  employer  adopts  the 
motto,  ^  Time  is  money  ; '  and  accord- 
ingly he  supplies  me  with  a  carriage 
for  my  longer  errands :  and  so,  while 
crossing  Paris  with  the  greatest  ra- 
pidity, I  have  studied  mathematics, 
and  mastered  two  or  three  languages. 
You  see  I  am  happy ;  for  I  am  devel- 
oping myself  according  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  my  disposition." 

There  was  nothing  to  say  in  reply  to 
this  young  stoic.  I  was  prqud  of  him, 
for  he  knew  a  great  deal ;  and  when  I 
questioned  him  for  my  own  personal 
profit,  I  was  delighted  with  the 
promptness,  the  clearness,  and  the  in- 
telligence of  his  answers.  I  was 
charmed  by  his  learning,  his  modest)', 
his  courage ;  and  I  felt  a  sort  of  rever- 
ence for  him  ;  but  I  was  disquieted  in 
spite  of  myself  by  the  perpetual  strain 
upon  his  mind,  insatiable  in  its  craving 
for  knowledge. 

His  youthful  austerity  alarmed  me. 
His  plain  but  interesting  face  was 
stamped  too  early  with  a  certain  sad 
rigidity  and  firmness.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  know  whether  he  ever  experi- 
enced physical  or  intellectual  weari- 
ness. He  declared  that  he  did  not 
know  what  pain  was,  and  wondered  at 
my  anxiety.  He  had  never  known  a 
desire,  nor  felt  a  regret,  for  certain  ad- 
vantages which  fate  had  denied  him. 
Although  as  it  were  a  slave  to  his 
daily  tasks,  and  in  pecuniary  circum- 
stances by  no  means  independent,  he 
made  his  position  one  of  entire  liberty 
by  accepting  it  as  meeting  all  his  tastes 
and  satisfying  all  his  instincts. 

M.  Dietrich  often  questioned  me 
about  him  ;  and  I  was  not  able  to  con- 
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ceal  the  anxiety  which  I  felt  every 
time  I  spoke  of  the  dear  boy.  But 
little  by  little  I  learned  to  refrain  from 
expressing  my  secret  sorrow  on  his 
account;  because  when  I  did  so  M. 
Dietrich  would  offer  to  better '  Paul's 
condition,  and  that  Paul  would  refuse 
in  so  haughty  a  manner,  that  I  was 
driven  to  my  imagination  to  invent 
untrue  excuses  for  his^  refusal. 

Cesarine  was  not  deceived ;  and  she 
felt  really  annoyed  by  the  shyness  of 
my  nephew.  She  attributed  it  to  some 
strange  prejudice  which  he  had  taken 
against  her  father  or  herself.  She  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  she  was  the 
victim  of  his  prejudice,  and  was  irri- 
tated, looking  upon  Paul's  supposed 
dislike  as,  in  a  manner,  an  intentional 
offence  against  her.  It  was  difficult  for 
her  to  conceal  the  impatience  she  felt 
in  speaking  of  a  man,  who,  never  hav- 
ing seen  her,  —  for  he  had  never  been 
willing  to  be  presented  to  her,  and 
contrived  never  to  come  to  my  room 
when  she  was  there,  —  could  neverthe- 
less urge  the  lightness  of  her  spirits  as 
an  argument  against  her.  He  only 
acted  thus  to  be  on  the  opposite  side 
from  everybody  else,  she  said;  for^ 
whether  she  were  really  something  or 
nothing,  all  who  came  near  her  were 
pleased  with  her,  found  her  amiable 
and  good,  and  assured  her  that  she 
was  at  least  not  of  the  common  sort. 
She  did  not,  she  continued,  ask  praise 
or  homage  from  any  one ;  but  hostility 
and  prejudice  irritated  her.  ''  All  that 
I  can  admit  for  you  is  that  your 
nephew  affects  originality,  or  that  he 
is  a  little  out  of  his  head." 

I  saw  her  anger  rising ;  and  at  last 
she  came  to  the  point  of  asking  me, 
with  a  pettish  manner  altogether  un- 
usual to  her,  why  I  had  spoken  ill  of 
her  to  my  nephew.  I  answered  by 
laughing  at  her  insinuations.     ''You 


know  well,*'  I  said,  ^  that  I  can  nercr '  a  pedant,  toa  well  — tkfwd  wi^  W 
be  tempted  to  speak  ill  of  anj  one  I  self  to  excite  interest  in  anjoatck' 
k>ve.  The  refu«al  of  Faal  to  all  jonr  *  Tbia  bitter  jpe€ck  famt  se  a  lisk 
invitations  i«  dae  to  other  causes,  fisr  notwithstanding  tke  caieaset  aiid:k 
leM  seriouis  bot  which  it  would  be .  excnses  of  Ceaarine  tn  asake  hk  £6i|et 
hard  perhaps  for  yon  to  nnderstand.  it.  Mj  fsaiilj  honor  was  now  at  aske. 
For  one  thing,  he  is  like  me,  —  he  •  and  I  resolved  to  show  the  Dietncsa 
doeKn*t  like  society."  '  that  mj  n^hew  was  no  pedanL    A&l 

**  Of  that  jou  know  nothing,"  she  ■  this  was  a  grare  mistake  in  mr  fiks 
answered,  **  nor  he  either.  He  has  -  which  I  was  nrged  bj  n  atMok  ia- 
nerer  tried  it." 

'^  All  the  more  reason  why  he  should 


pnlse  of  anger. 
A  great  fete 


ptvparing  lorCW 


dislike  to  show  himself  here.  He  is  '  arine's  twentj-first  birthdaj.  Ontkit 
not  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  he  daj,  her  fiuher  was  to  give  her,  besidn 
ought  to  bring  here,  if  he  comes,  some  :  the  fall  possession  of  all  the  property 
understanding  of  society,  good  man*  •  of  her  mother,  an  inoooM  from  his  on 
ners,  good  language,  and  attention  to  estate,  and  was  thus  to  give  ha  i 
dretM.  He  has  not  learned  the  vocabn-  dowry,  as  it  were,  although  she  wooli 
lary  of  the  drawing-room;  and  he  i  not  yet  make  choice  of  a  husbaai 
would  hardly  know  how  to  make  a' She  had  showed  such  an  aveisi<B&tft 
^^•"  j  dependence  in  the  every-day  details 

"  Then  he  ought  to  learn  it  in  his "  of  life,  even  to  the  point  of  often  dt- 
book-store  and  in  his  visits  to  authors. !  priving  herself  oi  what  she  wanted, 
You  cannot  make  me  believe  that  he '  rather  than  ask  for  it,  that  M.  Die- 
is  a  boor  in  language  and  manners.  J  trich  had  thus  braken,  of  his  own  ae- 
His  face  tells  a  different  story.     There  |  cord,  this  last  link  of  filial  dependence. 


is  some  other  reason.'' 

'^No:  indeed  I  have  told  you  the 
chief  reason,  —  his  dress.  Paul  can- 
not clothe  himself  like  a  gentleman 
without  making  a  sacrifice." 

'^  And  you  cannot  make  him  accept 
even  a  black  coat  and  a  white  cravat ! " 

^*l  could  not  make  him  accept  a 
brass  pin  ;  and,  besides,  he  hasn^t  time 
to  spare.  I  am  lucky  if  I  see  him  one 
hour  in  a  week." 

''  He  .  is  playing  a  trick  upon  you ! 
I  will  engage  that  he  has  his  follies 
like  any  one  else.  The  Marquis  de 
Bivonniere  was  not  prevented  from  hav- 
ing his  by  bis  passion  for  me;  and 
your  nephew. isn't  always  up  to  his 
earn  in  study." 

"  But  he  is ;  >and  he  has  no  follies,  I 
am  sure." 

<<  Then  ha  is  .a  saint ;  or  perhaps  he's 


Cesarine  had  attained  her  object,  which 
was  to  bind  him  with  her  chains,  and 
to  make  him  love  the  fetters.  He  was 
henceforth — this  austere  father,  thk 
close  reasoner  —  the  most  devoted  and 
most  submissive  of  her  subjects. 

She  accepted  his  gifts  with  her  ac- 
customed grace.  She  was  not  fond  of. 
money ;  but  she  treated  it  as  a  blind 
slave  which  is  abused  because  it  does 
not  obey  quickly  enough.  She  made 
a  hundred  plans  for  pleasure,  but  not 
one  of  marriage.  M.  Dietrich  was  ao 
subservient,  that  he  bad  persuaded 
himself  that  he  no  longer  wished  to 
see  her  married. 

In  the  evening,  there  was  a  great 
ball,  and  Paul  consented  to  attend.  I 
extorted  from  him  this  8acrificc,telling 
him  that  they  had  attributed  to  some 
secret  dissatisfaction  on  my  par^  which 
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confided  to  him,  his  objection  to 
^o   to  the  Dietrich  mansion.     The  ob- 
jection did  not  exiat,  and  the  reasons 
vliich  I  bad  given  to  Gesarine  were 
;irue.      There  were  other  reasons  of 
irli.ich  I  was  ignorant,  but  they  were 
wliolly  different  from  any  thing  that 
Cesarine  had  imagined.     The  difficulty 
ikl>out  Paul's  dress  was  soon  disposed 
ofl       Young  Latour,   who  was  about 
Paul's  size,  clothed  him  from  head  to 
foot.     The  total  absence  of  any  pre* 
tensions   on  his  part  resulted  in  his 
iirearing  the  costume  so  new  to  him 
^f  ith  entire  ease.     He  presented  him- 
self without  awkwardness;   and,  if  he 
lacked  experience,  he  had  enough  tact 
xiot  to  show  it     The  Dietrich  brothers 
^vere  much  pleased,  and  congratulated 
xne  on  having  such  a  nephew,  after  a 
short  conversation  with  him.     I  knew 
that  it  was  their  kindness  to  me  which 
made  them  say  what  they  did,  as  much 
as  it  was  Paul's  bearing :  but  Cesarine, 
more  prejudiced,  would   be  harder  to 
suit ;  and  I  do  not  know  what  fatality 
it  was  which  induced  me  to  try  to 
overcome  her  prejudices. 

She  was  radiant  both  in  her  dress 
and  in  her  own  beauty,  when,  crossing 
the  room,  followed  with  admiration  by 
her  train  of  friends  and  suitors,  she 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  Paul, 
whom  I  led  towards  her  to  be  intro- 
duced.    Paul  was  not  a  little  curious 
to  see  thus  in  all  its  brilliancy  '^the 
much-praised  star,"  as  he  termed  Mile. 
Dietrich ;  but  his  was  a  curiosity  alto- 
gether philosophical,  and  as  cool  as  that 
with  which  he  would  have  set  himself 
to  study  a  rare  manuscript  or  a  problem 
in  axchsedlogy.     Cesarine's  eyes  had  in 
them  something  audacious,  and  even 
defiant ;  and  her  look  alarmed  me.     Ajb 
ioon  as   Paul  had   made   his  bow,  I 
drew  him  by  the  arm,  and  led   him 
away  from  her.     I  had  a  quick  pre- 


sentiment of  dreadful  consequences 
which  might  follow  my  imprudent  act. 
I  was  upon  the  point  of  saying,  ''  It  is 
enough ;  gq  now :  "  but,  in  the  crowd 
which  pressed  about  the  queen  of  the 
ball,  I  was  quickly  separated  from 
Paul ;  and  as  I  was  the  acting  mistress 
of  the  ball,  and  charged  with  the  en- 
tertainment of  all  the  insignificant 
persons  whom  Cesarine  did  not  conde- 
scend to  notice,  I  lost  sight  of  him 
for  more  than  an  hour.  All  at  once, 
as  I  was  crossing,  to  give  some  orders, 
a  little  passage-way  so  full  of  fiowers 
and  shrubbery  that  it  had  been  made 
dark  and  secluded,  I  saw  Cesarine  and 
Paul  seated  alone  in  this  solitary  cor- 
ner, almost  concealed  by  the  branches 
of  a  great  bush  which  had  been  placed 
there.  They  were  upon  a  sofa,  and 
Gesarine  was  fanning  herself  as  though 
she  had  been  compelled  by  the  heat  to 
separate  herself  from  the  crowd ;  Paul 
like  a  man  who  had  been  captured,  and 
held  by  force  when  he  wished  to  es- 
cape. 

^<  Ah  I  you  come  just  in  time,''  cried 
Cesarine,  seeing  me  approach.  "  We 
were  speaking  about  you ;  sit  down. 
If  you  don't,  all  my  choler  will  rise 
again  when  I  am  left  alone  again  with 
your  nephew.  Just  think,  my  dear, 
that  he  swears  on  his  honor  that  I  am 
totally  uninteresting  to  him,  seeing 
that,  he  does  not  know  any  thing  about 
me.  Of  course,  the  thing  is  impossible. 
You  haven't  given  up  six  years  of  your 
life  to  stand  in  the  place  of  sister  and 
mother  to  me  without  ever  having 
spoken  of  me  to .  him  as  you  have 
spoken  of  him  to  me.  I  know  him 
well  enough.  I  know  him  by  what 
you  have  told  me  of  his  occupations, 
his  character,  his  health,  and  every 
thing  that  interests  him.  I  can  tell 
you  how  many  colds  he  has  had,  how 
many  books  he  haa  read,  how  many 
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prizes  ha  took  at  coHege,  what  Yiitaes 
he  poflsesaefl ''  ^ 

"  But,"  g»jly  interrupted  my 
nephew,  ''you  can't  tell  how  many  lies 
I  have  told  mj  aunt  so  as  to  get  candy 
when  I  had  a  cold,  or  to  give  her  a 
high  opinion  of  me  when  I  passed  my 
examinations.  As  for  myself,  I  couldn*t 
tell  how  much  was  due  to  the  illusion 
of  maternal  love  when  she  praised  her 
brilliant  pupil.  So  {>erhaps  you  do  me 
no  more  honor  in  knowing  me  than  I 
do  in  my  appreciation  of  you." 

**  You  are  not  polite,"  said  Cesarine 
with  angry  dignity. 

"  That's  very  true,"  he  replied  in  an 
incisive  tone.  '^  I  am  not  more  gallant 
than  the  furniture  or  the  statuary  in 
this  fairy  palace.  My  part  is  like 
theirs,  —  to  hold  the  place  assigned  to 
me,  and  to  have  no  opinion  upon  the 
things  or  the  persons  which  I  am  ex- 
pected to  see  before  me." 

**  And  which,  really,  you  do  not 
see?" 

"  And  which,  really,  I  do  not  see." 
^*  Because  you  are  dazzled  ?  " 
**  Because  I  am  near-sighted." 
Cesarine  arose  with  an  air  of  impa- 
tience, which  she  did  not  try  to  hide. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  ever 
seen  her  so  excited ;  and  so  I  was  too 
much  bewildered  to  attempt  a  plan  for 
improving  the  aspect  of  affairs.  **  My 
dear  friend,"  said  she,  roughly  snatch- 
ing away  her  fan,  which  I  was  holding 
mechanically,  "your  nephew  is  very 
intellectual,  but  he  is  ill-natured.  I 
solemnly  assure  you,  that,  in  giving 
him  an  appointment  here  in  this  pas- 
sage-way, I  came  to  him  as  a  sister  to 
a  brother  whose  character  she  does 
not  yet  know.  He  is  your  adopted 
son,  as  I  am  your  adopted  daughter. 
We  have  both  travelled,  he  in  his  path 
and  I  in  mine,  on  the  journey  of  life  j 
and  we  have  both  acquired  already  some 


experience  of  men  and  things^  about 
which  we  might   have   chatted  in  a 
friendly  way.      You  see  how  he  hu 
received  me.     I  have  been  obliged  to 
make  aU  the  advances,  thanks  to  ytm; 
but  now  you  must  allow  me  to  repudi- 
ate  every  thing  I  have   done.      His 
aversion  for  me  is  so  open  and  pro- 
nounced, that  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  ^ 
interested  in  him  no  more." 

I  wanted  to  answer;  but  Paul 
squeezed  my  arm  so  hard,  that  I  could 
not  help  crying  out. 

Cesarine  observed  it;  and  smiled 
with  an  expression  of  disdain  which 
was  not  very  different  &om  hatred. 
She  went  away,  but  Paul  held  me 
back  still.  '*  Let  her  go,  aunt !  let  her 
go ! "  he  said  as  soon  as  she  was  gone. 
And  then  he  continued  vehemently, 
'^  I  tell  you  that  that  girl  is  mad  or 
wicked.  She  is  accustomed  to  rule 
everybody,  and  she  wishes  to  put  her 
foot  on  everybody's  neck." 

«  No,"  said  I.  «  She  is  good.  She 
is  a  spoiled  child,  and  a  little  coquet- 
tish ;  that's  all.  What  does  that  mat- 
ter to  you  ? " 

**  Very  true :  what  does  it  matter  to 
me?" 

"  What  makes  you  tremble  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.     Do  I  tremble  ?  " 

"  You  are  as  angry  as  she.  Come, 
what  was  the  cause  ?  What  was  she 
saying  when  I  came  ?  Had  she  really 
made  an  appointment  with  yon 
there  ?  " 

"Yes:  a  servant  brought  me,  just 
as  I  was  going  to  leave  the  ball,  a 
little  note  —  Have  I  lost  it  ?  —  No  : 
here  it  is  —  look  :  *  In  the  little  paa- 
sage-way  arranged  as  an  arbor,  behind 
the  largest  bush,  at  once.'  Aunt,  did 
you  write  that  ?  " 

"  Never  j  but  it  looks  like  my  hand. 
When  I  came  here,  Cesarine  wrote 
very  badly.     She  liked  my  handwrit- 
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\,  and  has  copied  it  so  long^  that  she 

come  to  imitate  it  exactly." 
'^  Xhen  she  did  give  me  this  rendez- 
::>u.Sy  or  rather,  to  he  more  exact,  this 
itmmonjB  to  appear  at  her  har.     I  was 
eceived ;  for  I  supposed  that  you  had 
otnething   important   to   say   to   me. 
tlxrew   down   my  overcoat,    which  I 
i^ikd.  already  taken  on  my  arm,  and  ran 
i.ere.      She  was  seated  on   this  sofa, 
l&sbing    light  &om   her   be-spangled 
ran  into  the  dark  shade  of  this  arbor. 
E    Iiad  not  seen  her  from  a  distance, 
Buid    only   recognized    her  when    she 
■nade  xne  a  sign  to  sit  down  beside  her, 
saying   in  an  unconstrained  manner, 
*  If  any  one  cpmes,  I  will  go  this  way, 
and  you  that ;  for  it  is  not  usual  for  a 
young  girl  to  arrange  a  private  inter- 
view with  a  young  man  in  this  way, 
and   I   might  be  blamed.     I  do  not 
blame   myself,    however;    and    that's 
enough  for  me.     Now  listen :  I  know 
that  you  don't  like  me,  and  I  wish 
your  friendship.     I  won't  go  until  you 
promise  it  to  me.'     Perfectly  astound- 
ed at  this,  but  still  not  believing  that 
8o  audacious  a  piece  of  coquetry  could 
be  real,  I  replied  that  I  could  not  like 
a    person   without    being    acquainted 
with  her;  and  that,  not  being  able  to 
get  acquainted  with  her,  I  could  not 
like  her." 

"  *  And  why  not  get  acquainted  ? ' 
"  *  I  haven't  time.' 
'^ '  Tou  think  it  will  take   a  long 
time?' 

^  *  Very  likely.  I  don't  know  any 
thing  of  the  Babel  which  is  called  soci- 
ety: I  understand  neither  its  lan- 
guage, its  manners,  nor  its  silence.' 

'''Then  in  me  you  see  only  a 
woman  of  society.' 

"'Isn't  it  in  society  that  I  find 
you?' 

"'Why  have  you  never  been  will- 
ing to  see  me  at  home  ? ' 


" '  My  aunt  has  told  you,  of  course. 
I  have  no  leisure.' 

" '  You  find  time,  nevertheless,  to 
converse  with  authors  and  such  people. 
Some  of  them  are  here.  I  have  asked 
them  if  they  know  you ;  and  they  said 
that  you  were  a  very  promising  young 
man'  — 

"  '  In  business  ? ' 

" '  In  every  respect.' 

"  '  And  you  wanted  to  find  out  for 
yourself  ? ' 

'"That  is  too  bad.  You  cannot 
believe  me  capable  of  such  a  mo- 
tive ? ' 

*' '  It  is  because  I  believe  you  capa- 
ble of  it,  that  my  little  pride  refuses 
to  be  subjected  to  the  test.' 

"  She  did  not  say  any  thing  at  firsts" 
said  Paul :  "  but  then,  resuming  that 
play  with  her  fan  which  reminded  me 
of  a  squirrel  turning  in  its  cage,  cried, 
'  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  you  have  hurt 
me  very  much  ?  ' 

"I  arose  in  alarm,  fearing  that  I 
had  trodden  upon  her  foot.  '  You 
don't  understand,'  said  she,  bidding 
me  be  seated  again.  'I  have  been 
brought  up  with  generous  ideas.  I 
have  been  taught  benevolence  like 
a  sister  of  charity;  and  I  am  now, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  face  to 
face  with  a  suspicious  and  prejudiced 
man.  All  injustice  is  revolting  to 
me,  and  makes  me  indignant.  I  would 
like  to  know  the  cause  of  your  aver- 
sion.' 

"  In  vain  I  protested,  in  the  politest 
manner  I  could  assume,  my  utter  indif- 
ference to  her  in  any  way.  She  re- 
plied to  me  with  strange  sophisms. 
Indeed,  my  dear  aunt,  you  have  never 
told  me  the  truth  about  your  pupO. 
Upright  and  simple  as  I  know  you  to 
be,  that  perverse  girl  must  have  made 
you  suffer  martyrdom ;  for  she  is  per- 
veise,  I  assure  you*     I  can  find  no 
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other  word  to  express  it  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  repeat  oar  conversation ; 
for  it  is  confused  in  my  brain  as  an  ex- 
travagant dream.  But  I  am  sure  that 
she  told  me  I  was  in  love  with  her, 
and  that  my  distrust  of  her  was  only 
jealousy.  And  when  I  denied  having 
preserved  any  remembrance  of  her 
face,  she  told  me  that  I  lied,  and  that 
I  might  as  well  confess  the  truth,  be- 
cause I  would  not  offend  her  by  so  do- 
ing, knowing  as  she  did,  she  said,  that 
between  persons  of  our  age  friendship 
for  man  began  inevitably,  invariably, 
with  love  for  woman. 

'^I  asked,  a  little  roughly  perhaps, 
if  this  fatality  was  reciprocal.  '  Hap- 
pily, no,'  she  replied  with  a  mocking, 
almost  bitter  tone,  which  neutralized 
a  glance  that  was  intended,  without 
doubt,  to  transfix  me.  Then  under- 
standing that  I  was  not  dealing  with 
a  little  fool,  but  with  a  great  coquette, 
I  said  to  her,  '  Mile.  Dietrich,  you  are 
too  strong  for  me.  You  claim  that  a 
pure  young  girl  can  permit  herself  to 
run  after  men  without  ceasing .  to  be 
pure.  That  may  be  the  morals  of  the 
world,  which  I  don't  know,  and  which 
I  will  never  know;  for,  thanks  to  you, 
I  have  discovered  that  I  should  be  very 
much  out  of  place  in  it,  and  should 
not  like  it  at  alL'  If  I  did  not  say 
this  in  those  very  words,  that  was 
what  I  expressed,  and  clearly  enough 
to  provoke  the  anger  which  she  w^s 
exhibiting  when  you  arrived  on  the 
scene. 

*^  And  now,  aunt,  can  you  say  that 
she  is  only  a  spoiled  and  rather  co- 
quettish child  ?  I  say  that  she  is  al- 
ready a  corrupt  and  very  dangerous 
woman  to  one  who  is  not  altogether  on 
his  guard.  She  thought  that  I  was 
not,  but  she  found  her  mistake.  I  did 
not  know  her.  I  was  totally  indiffer- 
ent to  her:  now,  if  she  were  to  talk 


with  me,  and  question  me,  I  mi^ 
her  frankly  that  I  had  a  etixmg 
tipathy  against  her." 

"  That  is  precisel J  why,  my 
boy,"  I  replied,  "you  should  not 
more  expose  yourself  to  her 
tioning.  You  must  go  now; 
whenever  you  come  to  see  me  agBio^ 
you  must  knoqk  three  times  at  the  gar- 
den-gate. I  will  open  to  joa  mystU^ 
and  together  we  shall  be  able  to  defend 
ourselves  against  the  enemy,  if  she  im 
present.  I  see  that  Cesarine  has  made 
you  afraid;  and  I  am  aware  that  all 
opposition  irritates  her,  and  that  she  is 
capable  of  being  very  obstinate.  Such 
as  she  is  I  love  her;  you  know  that  I 
One  is  not  occupied  with  the  care  of  a 
child  for  six  years,  without  becoming 
attached  to  her,  whatever  she  may  be. 
I  know  her  faults  and  her  excellencies. 
I  was  wrong  to  induce  you  to  come 
here,  because  the  result  is.  an  increase 
of  your  repugnance  for  her,  and.  be> 
cause  she  is  to  blame  for  the  result.  I 
entreat  you,  by  your  love  for  me,  to 
think  no  more  about  it,  and  to  forget 
the  absurdities  of  this  evening  as  if 
you  had  dreamed  them.  Can  you  do 
so?" 

'^  Certainly,  my  dear  aunt :  I  think 
I  have  already  done  so." 

*'  1  need  not  tell  you  also  that  you 
owe  it  to  my  affection  for  Cesarine, 
never  to  relate  to  any  one  the  silly  ad- 
venture of  this  evening." 

"  I  know  it.  I  am  neither  a  fool  nor 
a  tell-tale ;  and  X  am  well  aware  that 
the  laugh  would  be  upon  me.  I  am 
going  now;  and  you  will  not  see  me 
again  for  several  days,  weeks  perhaps. 
My  employer  is  going  to  send  me  to 
Germany  on  business ;  and  that  is  very 
fortunate  just  now." 

'^Yes,  for  Cesarine,  perhaps.  She 
will  have  time  to  repent  of  her  fault 
and  forget  it«    As  for  you,  I  suppose 
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^bat  yoa  don't  need  time  to  get  over 
tilie  childish  folly." 

*^  Aunt,   I   understand :   you   think 
txke    too   much   excited,   and  you  aie 
"troubled  by  it.     I  will  not  leave  you 
iw^ithout  re-assuring  you^  although  the 
explanation     is     a    delicate     matter. 
2^either  my  mind  nor  my 'heart  has 
l>een    disturbed   by   the   language   of 
Iffile.  Dietrich.     On  the  contrary,  both 
my  heart  and  my  mind  are  repelled  by 
l&er  type   of  woman.  •  More,  my  eyes 
Are  not  captivated  by  the  beauty  which 
Ib  the  expression  of  such  a  character. 
In    a   word,  Mile.  Dietrich   does  not 
please  me  at  all.     But  handsome  or 
not,  a  woman  who  offers  herself  to  a 
man  of  my  age,  especially  when  she 
does  so  for  the  purpose   of  mocking 
and    deceiving    him,   thrusts    trouble 
upon  him.     One  may  handle  the  em- 
bers of  love  without  being  consumed, 
but  not  without  burning  his  fingers. 
That  irritates,  and  makes  one  smart. 
Kow,  I  confess  that  I  feel  like  a  man 
stung  by  a  wasp ;  that's  all.     I  am  not 
afraid  of  another  attack ;  but  even  to 
fight  against  such   an   enemy   is    so 
puerile,  that  I  will  not  expose  myself 
to  a  second  sting.     I  ought  to  respect 
the  wasp  on  your  account ;  and  I  can- 
not crush  it.     This  battle  with  fans 
would  drive  me  mad.     I  don't  desire 
to  renew  it.     My  indignation  is  gone. 
I  am  going  away  very  calm,  as  you  see. 
Tou  may  rest  easy  too.     I  swear  to 
you  that  Mile.  Dietrich  shall  not  make 
shipwreck  of  my  life,  and  that  two 
hours  hence,  when  I  am  correcting  my 
proofs,  I  shall  not  miss  noticing  a  sin- 
gle comma." 

He  was  indeed  calm ;  and  we  sepa- 
rated. 

When  I  returned  to  the  ballroom,  I 
found  Cesarine  dancing  with  the  Mar- 
quis de  Bivonniere,  and  seeming  very 


IX. 

THE  next  morning,  she  came  to  my 
room.  ^'  Do  you  know  the  latest 
news  from  the  ball?"  she  asked. 
"  They  found  fault  because  I  was  cov- 
ered with  diamonds.  The  gentlemen 
told  me  that  I  hadn't  enough  of  them, 
they  became  me  so  well ;  but  the  ladies 
were  angry  because  I  had  more  than 
they ;  and  my  good  friends  told  me, 
with  tender  solicitude  for  me,  that  I  was 
wrong  to  affect  the  extravagance  of  a 
woman  while  I  was  only  a  young,  un- 
married lady.  I  answered,  as  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  do,  ^  I  am  of  age 
to-day ;  and  I  am  not  even  sure  that  I 
ever  wish  to  marry.  I  own  diamonds 
which  are  vainly  waiting  for  my  wed- 
ding-day; and  I  am  tired  of  seeing 
them  glittering  in  my  jewel-box.  I  gave 
them  their  freedom  to-day;  but,  if  they 
do  not  look  well  upon  me,  I  will  im- 
prison them  again.  Do  you  think 
they  do  not  become  me  ? '  This  queft- 
tion  brought  down  upon  me  a  storm  of 
compliments;  but,  on  the  part  of  my 
good  lady  friends,  it  was  a  snow-storm. 
Then  I  saw  that  my  triumph  was  com- 
plete ;  and  my  jewels  are  not  to  be 
punished." 

'^I  supposed,"  said  I,  ''that  you 
would  have  had  something  more  seri- 
ous to  speak  about." 

*'  No :  that  is  the  most  serious  event 
of  my  birthday." 

''  Not  in  my  opinion.  The  appoint- 
ment with  my  nephew  was  a  pleas- 
antry, I  know,  but  it  was  very  wrong; 
and  I  am  exceedingly  displeased  with 
you." 

Cesarine  was  not  accustomed  to  be 
reproached  in  this  straightforward 
manner;  the  whole  effort  of  her  life 
having  been  to  have  her  own  way,  with-* 
out  giving  any  one  a  pretext  for  blam- 
ing her.     She  was  stupefied,  and  fixed 
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tor  big  blue  eyes  upon  me  without 
finding  a  word  with  which  to  confound 
me  for  my  boldness. 
.  "  My  dear  child,"  I  resumed,  "  it  is 
not  your  governess  who  speaks  to  you ; 
for  I  am  so  no  longer.  You  are  your 
own  mistress,  emancipated  from  all 
constraint;  and,  as  your  father  must 
have  told  you  that  henceforward  I 
shall  be  paid  no  salary  for  a  work 
which  I  have  finished,  there  are  be- 
tween you  and  me  only  the  bonds  of 
friendship." 

"  You  are  going  to  leave  I "  she  cried, 
casting  herself  on  her  knees  before  me 
with  a  movement  so  quick,  and  so  full 
of  grief,  that  I  was  much  touched ;  but 
I  feared  that  it  was  only  one  of  those 
little  dramas  which  she  played  so  nat- 
urally, only  to  laugh  at  her  success  an 
hour  later. 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  leave  you  for 
that,"  I  replied,  "  at  least "  — 

She  interrupted  me  with  a  reproach 
for  my  formal  manner  of  addressing 
her.  "  You  don't  love  me  any  more  I 
If  you  talk  so,  I  will  not  listen.  I  will 
go  to  my  room  and  have  a  good  cry." 

"  Well,  I  will  not  leave  you  unless 
you  force  me  to  by  making  sport  of  all 
my  devotion  and  love." 

''How  could  I  think  of  such  a 
thing  ?  " 

''  I  have  told  you  that  it  is  not  the 
governess  who  speaks.  Now,  it  is  not 
even  the  firiend,  but  the  aunt  of  Paul 
Gilbert.  Do  you  understand  me 
now  ?  " 

"  Ah,  good  gracious,  your  nephew  I 
Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  him  ? 
Have  I,  without  meaning  it,  made  him 
in  love  with  me  ?  " 

"  You  did  mean  it,"  I  answered,  of- 
fended by  the  secret  joy  which  the 
smile  with  which  she  had  spoken  be- 
trayed. ''  It  would  have  been  a  fine 
vengeance  upon  his  insubordination; 


but  he  will  not  allow  joa  to  taste  ds 
pleasure  of  the  gods.     He  is  not,  aai 
he  never  will   be,  in    love   with  i 
You  have  lost  your  pains;   and 
loses  prestige  in  laying  aside  digniij.* 

^'Didhesay  so?" 

^'  Yes ;  and  he  did  not  forbid  me  Vb 
repeat  it  to  you." 

"  The  fool ! "  she  said,  with  a  hazA 
of  laughter  that  was  terrible  to  hear. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  continued.  "  I  heard 
the  menace;  and  I  know  yon  better 
than  you  think.  You  suppose  that  I 
am  so  captivated  by  you  that  I  can  see  j 
only  the  better  side  of  your  character; 
but  I  am  a  woman,  and  am  not  with- 
out some  discernment.  I  love  you  for 
your  good  qualities;  but  I  see  your 
great  faults,  or  I  ought  to  say  your 
great  fault,  for  there  is  but  one,  and 
yet  it  is  a  terrible  one." 

"  Too  great  self-esteem,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  I  fear  very  much  for  yon 
on  account  of  it  It  is  war  to  the 
death  which  you  have  undertaken 
against  this  wretched  rebel,  whom  you  | 
deem  incapable  of  resistance.  Yoa 
are  mistaken :  he  will  resist.  He  has 
one  weapon  which  you  have  not^  —  the 
wisdom  of  modesty." 

''  Which  is  quite  the  opposite  of  the 
frenzy  of  over  self-esteem  ?    Well,  if 
I  am  as  dreadful  a  character  as  you 
say,  you  will  kindle  the  flame  of  my 
will  by  showing  me  some  one  stronger 
than   myself.     But  don't  be  uneasy, 
Pauline:   I  am  not  the  heroine  of  a 
drama  or  a  romance,  as  you  think    I 
am  a  woman  both  frivolous  and  serious : 
I  love  a  contest  for  the  mastery.     Ven- 
geance is  delicious  to  me,  but  pardon 
is  not  less  so ;  and  just  as  soon  as  yoa 
ask  forgiveness  for  your  nephew,  I  will 
stop  worrying  him." 

^'  I  shall  not  beg  pardon  of  you ;  but 
you  ought  to  ask  it  of  me  for  the 
wicked  trifling  which  did  not  succeed, 
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>viLii  Tvhich  you  wished  to  be  successful, 
i\ren  at  the  expense  of  making  rae  un- 
i&ppy  by  wounding  him  whom  of  all 
Atfi  -world  I  love  best.  For  this  pre- 
neditated,  and  therefore  blameworthy 
%ct,  I  will  never  forgive  you  until  you 
tfcavc  repented  of  it.*' 

X  had  never  before  spoken  thus  to 
Cesarine ;  and  she  was  almost  offended 
at;      my    severity.      I    saw    her   turn 
pale   with  chagrin,  shame,  and  vexa- 
tion.     She   still     tried     to    contend. 
•*  Those   are   harsh   words,"  she   said 
iprith  an  effort ;  for  her  lips  trembled, 
and  she  stammered.     '^I  don't  receive 
orders,  you  know ;  and  I  regard  myself 
as  relieved  from  every  duty  when  one 
tries  to  impose  law  upon  me." 

**  I  shall  make  one  law  for  you,  nev- 
ertheless. Give  me  your  word  of  honor 
to  renounce  your  wicked  design,  or  I 
go  away,  never  to  return." 

She  burst  into  tears.     ^'  I  see  how  it 
is,"  she  cried :  '^  you  seek  a  pretext  to 
leave  me.     You  have  neither  charity 
nor  tenderness  for  me.     You  do  all  you 
can  to  irritate  me,  so  that  I  may  forget 
myself,  and  speak  o^e  unkind  word ; 
and  then  you  can   declare   that  you 
have  been  insulted.     Well,  this  is  all 
I  will  say.     You  are  cruel ;  and  you 
break  my  heart.     It  is  all  the  work  of 
M.  Paul :  he  has  not  understood  me ; 
he  is  my  enemy ;  he  has  calumniated 
me  to  you.     He   is   jealous  of  your 
affection :  he  wishes  it  all  for  himself 
He  is  perfectly  contented  because  he 
has  made  me  lose  it.     Then,  since  this 
is  so,  hear  my  justification,  and  with- 
draw your  malediction.     Your  Paul  is 
not  a  plaything  for  me :  I  seriously  de- 
sire his   friendship.     In  asking  it,  I 
feel  my  own  friendship  springing  up 
80  earnest,  so  sudden,  that  perhaps  it 
is  love." 
"Be  silent ! "  I  screamed :  "you  are 
I      lying  now,  and  that  is  worse  than  aU  ! " 


"Since  when,"  she  answered,  rising 
up  with  a  majestic  dignity,  "  have  you 
believed  me  capable  of  descending  to  a 
lie  ?  Will  you  know  all  ?  Know  all, 
then !  I  love  Paul  Gilbert,  and  I  wish 
to  marry  him  ! " 

"  Good  gracious  !  That  is  indeed  a 
new  ideal  Enough,  my  poor  girl  I 
Don't  become  foolish  to  justify  your 
wrong-doing." 

"  What  is  there  in  my  idea  so  strange 
and  wild  ?  Am  I  not  old  enough  to 
know  what  I  think  ?  and  am  I  not  free 
to  love  whom  I  wilL  Wait,  and  you 
shall  see ! " 

And  she  ran  towards  her  father, 
who  was  just  seeking  us  to  carry  us 
to  sail  on  the  lake.  "Listen,  dar- 
ling father,"  said  she,  throwing  her 
arms  around  his  neck.  "  I  don't  want 
to  sail :  I  want  to  get  married.  Do 
you  consent  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  if  you  love  any  one  I  "  re- 
plied he  unhesitatingly. 

"  I  do  love  some  one." 

"Ah  !  the  marquis  "  — 

"  Not  at  all.  It  is  not  the  marquis 
who  pleases  me.  He  whom  I  love  has 
no  title.     Is  that  all  right  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  He  is  not  rich :  he  has  nothing. 
That  makes  no  difference,  does  it  ?  " 

"  Kot  the  least ;  but  I  wish  him  to 
be  pure,  intelligent,  industrious,  a  man 
of  real  merit,  and,  in  one  word,  ear- 
nest." 

"  He  is  all  that." 

"  Young  ?  " 

"  Twenty-three  or  twenty-four." 

"  Then  he's  too  young,  —  a  mere 
boy." 

I  stopped  Cesarine  &om  replying. 
"  He  is  a  mere  boy,"  I  replied  myself  j 
"and  consequently  he  is  only  a  brave 
youth,  whose  merit  has  not  yet  borne 
its  fruit.  Don't  listen  to  Cesarine :  she 
is  mad  this  morning.     She  has  just 
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taken  one  of  the  moet  insensate,  most 
absurd,  and  most  impossible  of  all  her 
caprices.  She  caps  the  climax  of  her 
folly  in  speaking  of  it  before  me.  It 
is  a  lack  of  regard  and  respect  for  me, 
and  I  am  very  much  more  offended  by 
it  than  you  could  be." 

M.  Dietrich,  astonished  at  the  harsh- 
ness of  my  language,  looked  at  me  in- 
tently. He  approached  me,  and,  kiss- 
ing my  hand,  said,  "  I  can  guess  what 
is  the  matter.  Gesarine  has  seen  him, 
then  ?  " 

"  She  spoke  with  him  yesterday  for 
the  first  time." 

*'  Then  she  cannot  love  him  !  And 
he?"  — 

"He  detests  me,"  answered  Gesa- 
rine. 

"Ah,  very  good  !  "  said  M.  Dietrich, 
smiling.  "  That's  the  trouble,  eh  ? 
Well,  well,  my  poor  child,  try  to  make 
him  love  you ;  but  I  warn  you  of  one 
thing,  that  you  must  marry  him,  for  I 
will  not  let  you  impose  upon  any  one 
else  the  illusory  position  which  you 
gave  to  M.  de  Kivonniere.  I  observed 
at  the  ball  how  ridiculous  was  the  sit- 
uation in  which  he  was  placed.  Every 
one  was  pointing  at  him,  every  one 
calls  him  a  fool :  you  pass  for  a  mock- 
ing creature,  and  from  that  to  being 
regarded  as  a  coquette  is  but  a  step." 

"  Well,  papa,  I  will  not  pass  for  a 
coquette,  because  I  will  marry  the  man 
whom  I  have  chosen." 

"Do  you  consent,  Mle,  de  Ver- 
mont ?  "  asked  M.  Dietrich. 

"  No,"  I  replied.  "  I  forbid  it  formal- 
ly ;  and,  if  it  has  come  to  that,  in  the 
name  of  my  nephew,  I  refuse." 

"You  cannot  refuse  in  his  name, 
because  he  knows  nothing  about  the 
matter  at  all,"  cried  Gesarine ;  "  and 
you  have  no  right  to  dispose  of  his 
future  without  consulting  him." 

"  I  will  not  consult  him,  because  he 


ought  not  to   know  that  jou  sn  m 
mad." 

"  You  would  rather  he  shoold  thiik 
me  a  coquette  ?     He  might  love  b& 
but  you  would  prefer  that  he  shail^ 
hate  me?     It   is   you,   Pauline,  vk 
have    become     mad.       Listen^    pafft- 
Yesterday  I  was  guilty  of  a  bad  actioD : 
it  was  the  first  of  my  life,  and  may  it 
be  the  last !     I   wished   to   punish  M. 
Paul  for  his  haughtiness  towards  us, 
towards  myself  particularly.      X  made 
advances  to  him  with  the  intention  of 
plunging  him  in  despair  when  X  had 
brought  him  to  my  feet.     Xt  mras  very 
wrong,  I  know ;  and  I  am  punished  ior 
it.     I  am  consumed  in  the  fire  which  I 
kindled.     I  have  felt  love  gnawing  at 
my  heart ;  and,  if  I  do  not  marry  this 
m^n,  I  will  never  marry  :  I  will  hecome 
an  old  maid." 

"  You  may  remain  unmarried,  or  yoa 
may  marry.     You  may  do    whatever 
you  will,  except  compromise  yourself. 
Gome,  Mile,  de  Nermont,  why  should 
you  oppose  this  marriage  if  Cesarineli 
intention  is  really  serious  ?    That  may 
be  the  case ;  and,  so  far  as  I  am   con- 
cerned, she  could  not  have  made  a  het- 
ter  choice.     M.  Gilbert  is  young ;  bat, 
I  retract  my  words,  he  is  not  a  boy. 
His  proud  bearing  before  us,  his  letters 
which  you  have  showed  me,  his  courage 
for  work,  the  kind  of  stoicism  which 
marks  him,  and  indeed  the  very  serious 
anxiety,  inspired  from  above  I  have  no 
doubt,  which  I  had  yesterday  about  him, 
are  considerations,  without  speaking 
of  his  family,  which  is  respectable  and 
distinguished,    without    speaking    o£ 
another  thing,  which  has  very  great 
weight  with  me  nevertheless,  his  rela^ 
tionship  to. you,  the  advice  and  exam- 
ple which  he  has  received  from  you. 
To  refuse  so  energetically  as  you  have 
just  done,  you  must  have  some  other 
reason.     Perhaps  you  would  not  like  to 
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tell  me  what  it  is  before  my  daughter : 
you  shall  tell  me  "  — 

** At  once  !  "  cried  Geearine,  leaving 
tlie  TCK>m  impetuously. 

"  Yes,  at  once,"  repeated  M.  Dietrich, 
closing  the  door  behijid  her.  ''In 
deaing  with  Gesarine  we  must  hide  no 
sparks  under  the  cinders.  Are  you 
afraid  of  being  accused  of  ambition 
and  shrewdness?" 

*'  Yes,  sir :  that  is  the  first  thing." 
"  You  are  above  "  — 
"  !No  one  is  above  any  thing.     Who 
knows  me  well  enough  to  exonerate  me 
from  all  premeditation  and  intrigue? 
Very  few  people.     I  am  in  too  subordi- 
nate   a  position   to  have   many   true 
friends.      The   favor   to   my  nephew 
would  cause  a  great  deal  of  jealousy. 
Neither  of  us  would  receive  without 
mortification  the  malevolent  comments 
of    your  acquaintances,  —  that  is,  all 
Paris  and  all  France.    No,  no  I  our  rep- 
utation is  too  precious  to  be  compro- 
mised thus." 

''  If  our  connection  is  so  extensive, 
it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  let  the  real 
truth  be    known;    and   indeed    it    is 
known  already.     Not  one  of  the  many 
people  whom  you  have  met  here  will 
have  the  slightest  doubt  that  your  ac- 
tion has  been  honorable  in  the  matter. 
As  for  Paul,  he  will  arouse  jealousy  of 
course ;  but  who  would  not  by  marrjring 
Gesarine  ?  If  any  one  should  be  driven 
off  by  such  a  fear  as  that,  he  would 
be  depriving  himself  of  all  power,  of 
all  success,   of   all  happiness.     Your 
obstacle   is  chimerical,  and   one  that 
shoald  be  trampled  under  foot.     Tell 
me  the   other  causes  of  your  objec- 
tion." 

**  There  is  but  one  other ;  but  you 
must  acknowledge  its  weight.  Your 
daughter  and  my  nephew  are  totally 
incompatible  in  character.  Gesarine 
has  but  one  passion,  —  to  make  every 


body  yield  to  her ;  Paul  but  one,  —  to 
yield  to  no  one." 

"  That  is  indeed  serious ;  but  who 
can  say  that  the  contrast  will  not 
bring  happiness  to  both  ?  Gesarine, 
conquered  by  love,  forced  to  respect 
her  husband,  and  accepting  him  as 
her  equal,  will  come  back  to  real 
life,  and  will  alarm  us  no  more  by  the 
excess  of  her  independence.  Paul, 
softened  by  happiness,  will  learn  to 
yield  to  tenderness,  and  to  believe  in 
it" 

"  And  suppose  this  result  can  never 
be  brought  about,  but  only  contests, 
estrangements,  and  perhaps  separa- 
tion !  No,  M.  Dietrich  :  let  us  not  try  to 
bring  these  two  extremes  together.  Be 
alarmed  for  your  child,  as  I  am  alftrmed 
for  mine.  Heroic  remedies  may  be 
good  in  desperate  cases,  but  this  is 
nothing  more  than  a  passing  fancy. 
One  hour  ago,  if  I  had  asked  Gesarine 
to  marry  Paul,  she  would  have  died  of 
laughing.  It  was  only  in  the  face  of 
my  reproaches  that  she,  feeling  guilty 
of  a  grave  fault,  imagined  this  pas- 
sion to  justify  herself.  One  hour 
hence  go  to  her,  and  tell  her  that  you 
will  consent  no  more  than  I  to  this 
marriage,  and  you  will  relieve  her  of 
a  great  perplexity,  I  engage." 

"Very  likely.  I  will  soon  see. 
But  let  us  leave  her  time  to  take  alarm 
at  her  own  flightiness.  I  am  alto- 
gether of  your  opinion,  except  upon 
the  point  of  your  false  pride.  If  there 
were  no  other  obstacle,  I  would  set  at 
work  to  overcome  it.  I  am  a  man  of 
principle,  and  believe  it  proper  and 
praiseworthy  to  ally  poverty  to  riches 
when  that  poverty  is  worthy  of  esteem 
and  respect.  I  consider  M.  Paul  Gil- 
bert's poverty  a  virtue  of  the  highest 
order.  I  assure  you,  thaty  in  inviting 
him  to  my  house,  I  thought  that  pos^ 
siblyhe  might  please  my  daughter;  and 
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1  am  not  in  the  least  alarmed  about 
either  of  them." 

When  M.  Dietrich  left  me,  I  felt 
completely  upset  and  besieged  with 
doubts  and  scruples.  Had  I  reallj  the 
right  to  close  to  Paul  a  future  so 
brilliant,  a  fortune  so  unhoped-for? 
This  child,  whose  stoicism  had  given 
me  so  much  anxiety,  I  could  make  a 
free  man,  influential,  happy  perhaps; 
for  who  could  say  that  Mile.  Dietrich 
would  not  be  cured  of  her  pride  by  the 
miracle  of  love  ?  I  was  all  of  a  trem- 
ble, like  one  who  should  see  a  paradise 
beyond  a  yawning  chasm,  but  lacked 
for  the  moment  the  courage  to  leap 
across. 


X. 


I  DID  not  see  Cesarine  again  until 
dinner-time.  She  was  as  calm  and 
as  amiable  as  if  nothing  serious  had 
passed  between  us.  M.  Dietrich  took 
dinner  that  day  at  some  embassy  or 
other.  Cesarine  teased  her  Aunt  Hel- 
mina  at  dessert  about  the  greenness  of 
her  dress  and  the  redness  of  her  hair ; 
but  when  we  passed  into  the  drawing- 
room  she  ceased  laughing  all  at  once, 
and  led  me  aside.  "  It  appears,"  she 
said,  "  that  neither  my  father  nor  you 
are  willing  to  pay  the  least  respect  to 
my  desire  in  this  matter,  and  that  I  am 
no  longer  to  be  permitted  to  make  my 
own  choice.  Papa  has  been  very 
obliging,  but,  after  all,  very  firm. 
That  indicates  that  he  will  yield  com- 
pletely whenever  he  sees  that  I  am 
firm  also.  He  was  not  able  to  conceal 
from  me  that  all  he  wished  was  that 
I  should  take  time  for  reflection.  As 
for  you,  my  dear,  it  will  be  for  him 
to  induce  you  to  revoke  your  sentence. 
I  shall  charge  him  with  that  duty." 
''And,  in  these  nice  arrangements, 


what  disposition  do  yon  make  of  bj 
nephew's  will?" 

"Oh  I  as  to  your  nephew,  it  villi* 
for  me  to  inspire  him  with  confidentt. 
It  is  an  interesting  task,  whidi  1 1^ 
serve  to  myself.  But  he  is  away  now, 
and  this  respite  gives  me  time  to  eoD- 
vince  father  and  you  of  the  seiioai 
character  of  my  resolution.^' 

"  How  do  you  know  that  my  nepbev 
is  absent  ?  " 

"  Oh !  I  have  my  private  sources  of 
information.  He  went  to  lieipsic  this 
morning.  I  am  going  to  turn  this  ab- 
sence to  profit  by  putting  an  end  at 
once  and  forever  to  the  hopes  of  M.  de 
Rivonni^re." 

"Then  you  have  written  to  him 
again  ?  " 

"No:  I  sent  word  by  Dubois,  his 
old  valet,  who  brought  me  a  houqnet 
from  the  marquis,  to  come  and  take  a 
cup  of  tea  with  us  this  evenings  very 
early ;  because  I  am  still  weary  after  Ae 
ball,  and  wish  to  retire  early.  He  wiO 
be  here  soon.  Hark  I  he  is  just  ring- 
ing the  bell." 

"  It  was  to  be  alone  with  him,  then, 
that  you  wished  to  dine  with  your 
aunt  and  myself  only  to-day  ?  " 

"  Exactly.  Don't  you  hear  his  car- 
riage ?  See  if  it  is  he !  I  don't  wish 
to  receive  anybody  else." 

"  Must  I  leave  you  alone  together?  " 

"  No,  indeed.  I  have  never  admit- 
ted him  to  a  tete-a-tete  that  I  know 
of.  My  aunt  will  not  be  present  I 
have  asked  her  not.  But  I  wish  yott 
would  remain." 

"  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  let  yoa 
carry  out  alone  to  the  end  your  im- 
prudent and  capricious  schemes." 

"Then  you  would  compromise  me  I" 

The  marquis  was  announced.  I 
took  my  work  and  remained. 

"I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,"  said 
Cesarine  to  him.     "Last  evening^  at 
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tlie  bally  you  cut  a  sony  figure.    Did 
you  know  it  ?  " 

"  I   know  it ;   and   since  I  do  not 
make  any  complaint "  — 

'*  I  ought  not  to  complain  of  you  ? 
Sut  I  do  complain  of  the  part  of 
cruel  sovereign  which  you  compel  me 
to  play.  Some  remedy  must  be  ap- 
plied  to  this  state  of  things,  which 
troubles  my  father,  and  disgusts  me 
also.^' 

The  remedy  is  very  simple." 
Yes :  I  suppose  you  mean  by  ac- 
cepting you  as  a  husband.    But  as 
that  cannot  be,  what  then  ?  " 

"  You  love  me  no  more,  then,  than 
on  the  first  day  of  our  acquaintance?  " 
"Indeed,  I  love  you  with  a  good 
and  loyal  friendship;  but  I  will  not  be 
your  wife.  You  know  that.  I  have 
told  you  so  a  hundred  times." 

"You  have,  nevertheless,  always 
added  a  word  which  you  omit  to-day. 
You  have  always  said,  *  I  will  not  yet 
marry.' " 

"  Then,  in  your  opinion,  I  have  given 
you  hope  ?  " 

"Very  little,   I  confess;    but  you 
have  never  forbidden  me  to  hope." 
"  To  day  I  forbid  you." 
"  It  is  a  little  late." 
"How  so?     What  sacrifices  have 
you  made  for  me  ?  " 

"That  of  my  self-respect.  I  have 
consented  to  parade  before  the  eyes  of 
every  one  my  devotion  to  you,  and  to 
act  as  a  man  who  expects  no  reward. 
Friendship  for  you  has  made  me  find 
this  rdle  a  very  pleasant  one ;  and  now 
you  tell  me  it  makes  me  ridiculous. 
It  is  your  right  to  do  so;  but  what 
remedy  do  you  offer  me  ?  " 

"  You  must  be  in  love  with  me  no 
longer,  and  you  must  tell  the  world 
that  you  have  never  been  enamoured 
of  me.  I  will  help  you  in  causing 
people  to  believe  it.    I  will  say,  that 


from  the  very  first  we  agreed  not  to 
spoil  friendship  by  love ;  that  it  is  I 
who  have  retained  you  as  an  intimate 
friend.  If  any  one  rallies  you  on  our 
relations  in  my  presence,  I  will  reply 
with  so  much  energy,  that  my  words 
shall  carry  authority." 

"  I  know  that  you  are  capable  of 
what  is  impossible ;  but  I  do  not  fear 
bantering  at  alL  There  is  no  one 
more  sensitive  than  a  vain  man.  I 
have  no  vanity.  Whenever  the  benev- 
olent pity  of  which  I  am  the  object 
becomes  disagreeable  and  offensive,  I 
shall  know  how  to  put  an  end  to  the 
bad  jokes.  Don't  try  to  throw  a  veil 
over  my  defeat.  I  accept  it  as  a  brave 
man,  who  has  done  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  and  who  will  not  lie." 

"Then,  my  friend,  you  must  cease 
your  visits  here;  for  I  will  not  bear 
the  reputation  of  being  a  flirting 
coquette." 

"  You  can  never  avoid  it.  Every 
woman  who  draws  men  about  her  with- 
out favoring  any  one  is  condemned  to 
that  reputation.  What  does  it  matter 
to  you  ?  Bear  it  bravely,  as  I  take 
my  burden  of  passing  for  one  of  your 
victims."  , 

"  You  take  the  better  role  my  very 
dear  friend;  but  I  refuse  the  other, 
the  bad." 

"In  what  respect  is  it  bad?  A 
woman  of  your  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments has  a  perfect  right  to  be  diffi- 
cult, and  to  accept  homage  from 
many." 

"  You  want  me  to  appear  to  be  a 
heartless  woman  ?  " 

"  You  will  be  adored  and  praised  so 
much  the  more  :  it  is  the  law  of  society 
and  of  its  opinion.  Take  the  attitude 
which  is  suited  to  one  who  wishes  to 
preserve  her  independence,  at  what- 
ever price,  without  condemning  herself 
to  solitude." 
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**  Tou  are  giving  me  bad  advice.     I 
see  that  yoa  want  me  to  be  egotistical. 
My  society  is  agreeable  to  jou,   my 
prattle   amuses    yon.      You   have  no 
reason  to  be  jealons,  being  the  best 
treated  of  all  my  soiton.     You  wish 
the  relation  to  eontinne ;  and  you  lay 
plana  to  drive  away  from  me  all  these 
people   who    demand    that   a  woman 
•hall  be,  above  all,  sincere  and  good." 
"  I   begin  to  see  your  idea    more 
clearly.     You  wish  to  marry  ! '' 
"  Who  will  prevent  me  ?  " 
''Not  I.     I  have  no  rights  in  the 
matter." 

*'  You  acknowledge  that  ?  " 
''  I  am  a  man  of  honor." 
"  Well,   give  me  your  hand :    you 
are  an  excellent  fnend." 

The  Marquis  de  Rivonniere  kissed 
the  hand  of  Cesarine  with  a  respect 
the  calm  abnegation  of  which  aston- 
ished me.  I  did  not  suppose  that  he 
was  80  submissive,  and  still  bending 
over  my  embroidery  I  watched  him 
attentively. 

''Then,"  he  resumed,  after  a  mo- 
ment of  silence,  "  you  are  going  to 
make  a  choice." 
«  Have  I  said  so  ?  " 
"  It  seems  to  me  so.  Why  should 
you  not  tell  me,  since  I  am  and  remain 
your  friend  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  If  that  were  so,  why 
should  I  not  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Say  it,  and  fear  nothing.  Do  I 
look  like  a  man  who  is  likely  to  blow 
out  his  brains  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed.  You  would  show  by 
such  an  act  that  you  had  none." 

"True;  and  I  have  brains.  But 
one  may  b^  philosophical  in  such  mat- 
ters, or  not.  Come,  tell  me  whom  you 
have  chosen." 

I  believed  it  to  be  my  duty  to  pre- 
vent Cesarine  from  committing  a  seri- 
ous indiscretion ;  and,  addressing  the 


marquiS)  I  said,  "  She  cannot  tell  yon, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  she  hexself 
does  not  know  whom  she  has  chosen." 
"That  is  true,"  replied  Cesarine, 
whom  my  tRmbled  look  warned  of 
danger :  "  I  do  not  yet  know  him." 

M.  de  Kivonniere  seemed  relieved. 
He  recognised  one  of  the  whims  of 
Cesarine,  and  no  longer  took  the  mat- 
ter seriously.  He  even  laughed  at  her 
indecision,  and  refused  to  see  in  it 
any  thing  cruel  towards  himself ;  for 
of  all  those  who  were  spoiling  this 
very  much  spoiled  child,  he  was  the 
most  indulgent  and  the  most  delighted 
to  spare  her  every  disappointment. 

"  But  we  have  not  yet  concluded  the 
treaty,"  she  said.  "  It  is  now  neces- 
sary that  you  should  cease  your  visits 
or  cease  to  love  me." 

"  Permit  me  to  see  you,  and  do  not 
be  disturbed  by  my  hopeless  passion 
for  you.     I  will  overcome  it,  or  will  at 
least  render  it  not  an  obstacle  for  you." 
Cesarine  began  to  find  the  marquis 
too  willing.     If  he  had  premeditated 
his  role,  he  could  not  have  played  it 
better.     I  saw  that  she  was  surprised 
and  piqued.     She  had  prepared  her- 
self for  an  angry  scene,  or  for  the  mor- 
tification of  the   marquis :   she  found 
him  a  true  man  of  the  world,  in  the 
chivalrous   and  delicate   sense  of  the 
term.     It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
obtained  the  victory  by  her  very  tactics 
of  yielding.     "Gro  away  now,"  said  I 
to  her  aside :   "  1  will  undertake    to 
find  out  what  he  thinks." 

She  retired  at  once,  saying  that  she 
was  tired,  and  taking  the  hand  of  her 
slave  coldly  enough.  "  I  beg  permis- 
sion  to  remain  a  moment  longer,"  said 
M.  de  Rivonniere  as  soon  as  we  were 
alone.  ^  You  must  tell  me  the  name 
of  the  happy  mortal." 

"  There  is  no  happy  mortal,"  I  re« 
plied.     "M.  Dietrich   has   simply  xe- 
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^Toaclied  his  daughter  for  the  situation 
in  vrhich  her  caprice  has  placed  you. 
She  said  she  would  marry  to  put  an 
end  to  it." 

"%Yl?oni?     Me?" 
"  Xo  :  the  Emperor  of  China,  —  or 
what  she  really  did  say  was  not  more 
serious  than  that." 

**  You  wish  to  deceive  me,  Mile,  de 
Nermont,    or  else  you  really  do   not 
kuow    the   truth.      Mile.   Dietrich   is 
certainly  in  love  with  some  one." 
**  Whom  do  you  suspect,  then  ?  " 
"  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  will  ktaow. 
She    disappeared   from   the  ball-room 
soon  after  sending  a  note  by  Bertrand, 
her  confidential   servant.     I  followed 
her,  sought  her,  lost  sight  of  her.     I 
found  her  again  coming  out  of  a  mys- 
terious passage.     She  took  me  nerv- 
ously by  the  arm,  and  ordered  me  to 
take  her  in  to  dance.     I  could  not  see 
the  person  whom  she  left  behind,  or 
whom  she  had  just  dismissed;  but  she 
had  to  laugh,  and  to  rally  me  on  my 
uneasiness,  because  she  was  so  uneasy 
herself." 

'^  Have  yon  any  particular  person  in 
view  in  your  suspicions  ?  " 

"I  suspect  every  one.  There  is 
not  a  man  among  all  her  acquaintance 
who  may  not  be  smitten  with  her." 

'^  You  seemed  determined  not  to  be 
jealous  of  whoever  might  be  preferred 
to  you." 

''Jealous?  I?  I  will  not  be  so 
long ;  for  the  person  whom  she  would 
marry  "  — 

"  Well,  what  ?  " 

«  Well,  what  I     I  shall  kill  him,  of 
course." 
«  What  do  you  say  ?  " 
''1  say  what  I  mean,  and  what  I 
will  do." 
*' You  speak  seriously  ?  ^ 
''You  will  see,"  he  replied,  wiping 
away  with  his  handkerchief  the  per- 


spiration that  stood  on  his  face.  His 
fine,  delicate  face  had  not  a  wrinkle  or 
a  frown;  but  his  lips  were  pale  and 
firmly  set. 

I  was  frightened.  "  What ! "  said  I : 
"you  are  so  vindictive  as  that?  —  you, 
whom  I  believed  so  generous  ?  " 

*'  I  am  generous  coolly  and  on  reflec- 
tion ;  but  when  angry, — I  have  told 
you  so  already,  —  I  am  not  myself." 

"  You  must  reflect,  then." 

"No:  not  before  I  have  revenged 
myself ;  it  is  impossible." 

"Does  your  anger  last  several 
days  ?  " 

"  Weeks  ;  months,  perhaps." 

"  Then  it  is  hate  which  you  cherish, 
without  making  an  effort  against  it. 
And  you  were  just  now  boasting  of 
being  a  philosopher." 

"Just  now  I  lied,  you  lied.  Mile, 
Dietrich  lied  too.  We  were  playing 
at  diplomacy,  after  the  manner  of  so- 
ciety. Now  here  we  are  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  truth.  She  is  in  love  with* 
another  man  than  myself,  and  cares 
for  me  not  the  least  in  the  world. 
You  prudently  conceal  his  name  from 
me,  but  you  understand  very  well  my 
anger;  and,  for  iny  part,  I  feel  the 
blood  rushing  to  my  brain  iu  great 
angry  waves.  Whatever  of  savage- 
ness  there  is  in  man  or  in  an  animal 
reduces  to  nothing  the  fine  maxims 
and  the  beautiful  sentiments  of  civil- 
ized life.  That  is  my  case.  Any 
thing  you  can  say  in  the  language  of 
civilization  is  wholly  unsuited  to  me ; 
and  I  do  not  understand  it.  It  is  use- 
less. For  three  years  now  I  have 
loved  Mile.  Dietrich.  I  have  tried  to 
forget  her,  to  love  some  one  else.  The 
other  I  have  sacrificed  to  her,  and  have 
thus  been  guilty  of  a  very  bad  action ; 
for  I  have  seduced  a  pure  and  loving 
g^l  more  beautiful  than  Cesarine,  and 
better.     I  do  not  regret  her,  because 
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I  was  not  able  to  attach  myself  to 
her ;  bat  I  regret  my  oondact,  and  so 
mud  I  the  more  because  it  was  not  per- 
mitted me  to  make  reparation.  A 
little  fortune  in  bank-notes,  which  I 
sent  to  my  ricttm,  was  returned  to  me 
imme<liatelj  and  with  indignation. 
She  returned  to  her  parents:  and, 
when  I  sought  her  there,  she  had  dis- 
appeared; and  in  two  years  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  a  trace  of  her.  I 
sought  for  her  even  at  the  Morgue, 
bathed  in  a  cold  sweat,  as  if  already 
suffering  the  expiation  of  my  crime ; 
for  indeed  I  feel  it  to  be  such,  and  suf- 
fer remorse  on  account  of  it.  At- 
tached to  the  steps  of  Cesarine,  and 
following  that  chimera,  I  became  ob- 
livious to  the  past.  I  am  rejected:  I 
am  punished,  covered  with  shame,  fu- 
rious against  myself.  I  see  once  more 
the  spectre  of  my  victim.  It  grins  a 
horrid  grin  from  the  water,  at  the 
bottom  of  which,  perhaps,  the  poor 
corpse  is  lying.  Poor  girl  I  you  are 
avenged  indeed ;  but  I  will  avenge  you 
still  more.  Cesarine  shall  be  the  wife 
of  no  one.  Her  dream  of  happiness 
shall  vanish  in  smoke.  I  will  kill 
whoever  comes  near  her !  " 

"  You  wish  to  hazard  your  life  for  a 
disappointment  in  love?" 

"  I  will  not  hazard  my  life.  I  will 
kill  him :  I  will  assassinate  him,  if 
necessary,  sooner  than  let  my  prey  es- 
cape." 

"  And  afterwards  ?  " 

"  Afterwards  —  I  shall  not  wait  for 
them  to  drag  me  before  the  courts.  I 
will  execute  justice  upon  myself." 

Saying  this,  the  marquis,  pale,  and 
his  eyes  filled  with  a  dark  fire,  took 
his  hat.  I  tried  in  vain  to  detain 
him.  "Where  are  you  going?"  I 
asked.  "  You  cannot  cast  blame  upon 
any  one  in  particular." 

"  I  am  going,"  he  replied,  "  to  con- 


stitote  myself  the  spy  and  the  jaOer 
of  Cesarine.  She  shall  do  nothings 
she  shall  not  write  a  word,  but  I  wiD 
know  it." 

He  went   away,  puahing  me  aside 
almost  rudely. 

I  ran  to  Cesarine,  who  had  already 
gone  to  bed  and  was  half  asleep.     She 
had  fallen  into  the  prompt  and  calm 
sleep  of  persons  whose   conscience  is 
perfectly  pure  or  perfectly    silent.     I 
told  her  what  had  just  happened.     She 
heard  me  with  a  smile.     ''  Well,"  she 
said,  "  I  shall  have  to  restore  my  es- 
teem to  my  poor  Rivonniere.     I  did 
not  suppose  him  capable  of  such  hot 
love.     His  fury  pleases  me  much  bet- 
ter than  his  fiat  submission.     I  begin 
to  believe  that  he  really  deserves  my 
friendship." 

"  And  perhaps  your  love  ?  " 

"  Who  knows  ?  "  said  she,  yawning. 
"  Perhaps !  Come,  I  will  try  to  forget 
your  nephew.  Write  somethin  g  quickly, 
so  that  the  marquis  may  not  kill  him- 
self to-night  Tell  him  that  I  have 
decided  on  nothing  at  all." 

I  was  so  frightened  for  my  Pan], 
that  I  wrote  to  M.  de  Kivonniere,  and 
swore  to  him  that  Cesarine  loved  no 
one.  As  soon  as  M.  Dietrich  came 
home,  I  begged  him  to  think  no  longer 
of  my  nephew  as  a  possible  son-in- 
law. 

M.  de  Rivonniere  did  not  re-appear 
for  a  week.  He  confessed  to  me  that 
he  had  not  believed  what  I  had  writ- 
ten ;  that  ho  had  watched  Cesarine 
most  minutely ;  and  that,  having  dis- 
covered nothing,  he  had  come  to  ob- 
serve her  nearer. 

Cesarine  gave  him  a  kind  reception  ; 
and,  without  milking  any  assertions  or 
entering  into  any  direct  explanation, 
she  allowed  him  to  believe  that  she  had 
been  submitting  him  to  the  proof;  but 
veiy  soon  she  found  herself  surrounded. 
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nrltili  a  network  of  distrust  and  jeal- 

:>XM,&j.     The  marquis  observed  all  that 

said,  and  weighed  it  in  his  own 

ixid;  watched   all  her  motions,  and 

tried  to  read  her  intentions  in  every 

That  ardent  passion  of  which 

had  believed  him  incapable,  which 

sbe  had  perhaps  designed  to  inspire, 

quickly  became    embarrassing,  offen- 

si^ve    to  her.     She   complained  of   it 

l>i1:terly,  and  declared  that  she  would 

xxever  many  a  tyrant.     M.  de  Rivon- 

z^i^re  saw  that  he  was  referred  to,  and 

o&zne  no  more  either  to  the  Dietrich 

mansion  or  to  any  other  house  where 

lie  might  possibly  me^  Cesarine. 

Cesarine  became  tired  of  this  state 

o£   things.     ^'It  is  astonishing,"  said 

slie   to  me  one  day,  "  how  one  gets 

used  to  people.     I  supposed  that  that 

^ood  Bivonni^re  might  perhaps  form  a 

part  of  my  house,  of  mj  furniture,  of 

joay  toilet ;  that  I  could  be  absurd,  good, 

foolish,  wicked,  sad,   under  his   eyes, 

w^ithout  his  being  any  more   moved 

than    the    mirrors    in    my   chamber. 

He  had  a  look  of  petrified  adoration 

which  was  very  agreeable  to  me,  and 

which    I    could    find    nowhere    else. 

TVhat  led   him    to    change    into    an 

Othello  the  other  evening?     I  liked 

him  a  little  as  a  servant-cavalier;  but 

I  don't  like  him  at  all  as  the  hero  of  a 

melodrama.^' 

"Forget  him,"  said  I.  "As  you 
will  not  make  him  happy,  do  not  make 
him  miserable.  Wait,  as  unmarried 
life  does  not  displease  you,  and  as  you 
can  choose  from  the  numerous  aspirants 
the  one  who  can  inspire  you  with  a 
lasting  love." 

"  Whom  do  you  wish  me  to  choose, 
when  this  captain  is  going  to  kill  the  ob- 
ject of  my  choice,  or  be  killed  by  him  ? 
Don't  you  see  that  the  choice  must 
absolutely  lead  to  the  death  of  a  man  ? 
1a  that  a  very  re-assuring  prospect  ?  " 
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"  We  will  hope  that  this  fuiy  of  the 
marquis  will  pass  away,  if  it  has  not 
done  so  already.  It  was  too  violent  to 
last." 

"Who  knows  whether  this  perfect 
man  of  the  world  is  not  merely  a  ter- 
rible savage.  And  when  you  reflect 
that  he  is  perhaps  not  the  only  one 
who  conceals  brutal  passions  under  the 
garb  of  an  angel,  I  don't  know  whom 
to  trust  any  more.  I  thought  myself 
able  to  read  character.  I  am,  it  may 
be,  the  dupe  of  all  the  fine  speeches 
that  have  been  made  to  me,  and  of  all 
the  fine  manners  that  have  been  ex- 
hibited before  me." 

"  If  you  want  me  to  tell  you,"  said 
I,  determined  to  parley  with  her  no 
longer,  "  I  don't  think  you  a  judge  of 
character  at  all." 

"  Really !     Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  you  are  too  much  occupied 
with  yourself  to  examine  others.  You 
have  great  skill  in  stealing  the  weap- 
ons of  the  weak  from  their  armories ; 
but  you  will  not  believe  that  there  are 
strong  people,  or  that  they  have  any 
weapons.  You  notice  a  defect,  a  cleft, 
and  you  slip  in  the  point  of  your  dag- 
ger; but  it  remains  there,  and  you  get 
wounded  in  the  handi  That's  what 
has  happened  with  M.  de  Bivonni^re.*' 

"  And  what  will  happen  with  others, 
perhaps.  It  may  be  that  you  are 
right,  and  that  I  am  too  personal  to  be 
strong.     I  will  try  to  modify  myself." 

"  Why  always  seek  strength  when 
gentleness  will  answer  better  ?  " 

"Am  I  not  gentle?  I  thought  I 
had  all  the  suavity  in  the  world." 

"  You  have  all  the  appearance  and 
all  the  charms  of  gentleness ;  but  you 
use  it  just  as  you  use  your  beauty, 
your  intelligence,  and  all  your  natural 
gifts.  At  bottom  your  heart  is  cold, 
and  your  character  hard." 

"  How  you  talk  this  morning  !   Must 
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I  get  accustomed  to  your  scolding? 
Well,  tell  me,  you  ugly  thing,  d6  you 
suppose  that  I  could  become  tender  if 
I  wished  ?  " 

"  No :  it  is  too  late." 

s 

^'You  do  not  admit,  then,  that  a 
new,  unknown  sentiment,  love  for  ex- 
ample, can  awaken  the  dormant  in- 
stincts of  my  heart  ?  " 

"No:  they  would  have  awakened 
before  now.  You  have  not  a  maternal 
«ouL  You  never  loved  either  your 
birds  or  your  dolls." 

"I  am  not  womanly  enough,  you 
ihink  ?  " 

'•  No,  nor  manly  euough,  either." 

"Well,"  said  she,  rising  rather  an- 
grily, "  I  will  try  to  be  manly  enough 
hereafter.  I  am  going  to  lead  the  life 
of  a  boy.  I  will  hunt,  groom  the 
horses,  interest  myself  in  stables  and 
in  politics,  treat  men  as  companions, 
and  women  as  children.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  reveal  the  glory  of  my  sex. 
I  will  scoff  at  every  thing,  cause  peo- 
ple to  talk  about  me,  and  will  never- 
theless be  interested  in  nothing  and 
nobody.  Such  are  the  men  of  my 
times.  I  wonder  if  their  stupidity 
makes  them  happy  ! " 

She  rung  the  bell,  called  for  her 
horse,  and,  in  spite  of  my  remonstran- 
ces, went  to  parade  herself  in  the  Bois 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Paris,  escorted  only 
by  her  two  devoted  servants,  the  fa- 
mous Bertrand,  and  a  groom.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  she  had  ever  gone 
out  thus  without  her  father  or  myself. 
It  is  true,  that,  as  I  did  not  ride,  I  could 
accompany  her  only  in  a  carriage,  and 
as  M,  Dietrich,  had  very  little  time 
to  devote  to  her  as  a  cavalier,  she 
was  virtually  almost  excluded  from  in- 
dulgence in  this  her  favorite  amuse- 
ment. She  had  declared  to  us  before, 
that,  as  soon  as  she  attained  her  ma- 
jority,  she  intended  to  make  as  free 


use  of  her  liberty  as  a  joung  Eag!^ 
or  American    girl  would  do.    But  fi 
had  hoped  that  she  would  not  dbplsj 
her    eccentricity    too    quickly.     Sfe 
wished  to  launch  herself  on  the  wo^ 
however,  and  had.  done  so;   and  not 
she  had  gone  oat    in    her  carriage,  vA 
was  going  to  drive  abont  unaccompt' 
nied.     This  caprice  did  not  injure  be 
nevertheless,    although     it    made  ba 
talked  about     She  acted  with  so  much 
pride  and  resoluteness,  that  she  to- 
umphed  over  the  doubts  and  the  feirs 
of  the  severest  critics.      1  was  in  dread 
lest  she  should  take    a    fsmcy  to  walk 
alone   through   the   streets.      She  re- 
strained herself  from  that,  and  indeed, 
protected  by  her  connections,  by  her 
fine  bearing,  by  her   general  appea^ 
ance  and  good  taste,  and    by  the  noto- 
riety which  she  had  already  established, 
she  was  running  risks,  only  if  people 
suspected  her  of  running   them,  whidi 
was  impossible. 

This  precocious  liberty,  to  which  her 
father  dared  offer  no  opposition  in  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  he  found  her, 
intoxicated  Cesarine  at  first  like  new 
wine,  and  made  her  forget  her  fancj 
for  my  nephew.  She  put  away  from 
herself  at  the  same  time  all  ihoughts 
of  marriage. 

XL 

PAUL  returned  from  Germany,  and 
my  perplexity  revived  with  his     , 
arrival.     I  did  not  want  him  ever  to 
see  Cesarine  again  ;  but  how  was  I  to 
tell  him  not  to  come  any  more  to  out 
house,  without  confessing  to  him  that  I 
feared  an  assault  more  serious  than  tho 
first  upon  his  peace  ?     Cesarine  seemed 
cured  of  her  folly ;  but  how  far  might 
one  trust  one's  self  with  her  ?     And  i^ 
unknown  to  us,  she  set  a  snare  to  cap- 
ture and  many  him,  would  he  not  be 
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-  clazzled  so  mucli,  were  it  only  for  a 
''  few  days,  as  to  fall  into  the  trap,  only 
'  to  suffer  all  his  days  from  a  deception 
■    so  terrible  ? 

I  determined  to  tell  him  all  the 
^  truth;  and  I  anticipated  his  visit  by 
going  to  see  him  at  his  office.  He  had 
a  little  private  room  at  the  store.  I 
v^ent  there  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
mbming,  well  knowing,  that,  instead 
of  resting  after  his  journey,  he  would 
go  to  his  work.  When  I  had  con- 
fessed my  fears  to  him,  without  mak- 
ing any  allusion  to  the  threats  of  M. 
de  Bivonniere,  whom  he  might,  per- 
>  haps,  wish  to  defy,  he  re-assured  me  by 
an  outburst  of  laughter.  '^  I  have  not 
the  least  inclination  towards  mar- 
riage," he  said ;  ''  and  all  the  fascina- 
tions of  Mile.  Dietrich  would  be 
entirely  ineffectual  to  lead  me  that 
way.  I  marry  a  frivolous  woman ! 
Give  my  time,  my  life,  my  future,  my 
heart,  my  honor,  into  the  keeping  of  a 
headstrong  and  ungovernable  gir\, 
who  stakes  her  own  existence  on  the 
turn  of  a  copper!  Don't  be  afraid, 
aunt:  your  marvellous  pupil  is  disa- 
greeable to  me.  I  have  told  you  so 
before;  and  I  repeat  it.  Shall  I  do 
violence  to  my  own  inclination  in  or- 
der to  share  her  fortune  ?  My  whole 
life  gives  the  lie  to  such  a  suspi- 
cion." 

"  Yes,  my  boy  :  yes,  indeed.  It  isn't 
your  ambition  which  I  fear,  but  some 
kind  of  dizziness  of  imagination  or 
sense." 

"Rest  easy,  my  aunt.  I  have  a 
mistress  as  young  as  Mile.  Dietrich, 
and  more  beautiful." 

"  What !    You  have  a  mistress  !  " 

"  Well,  what  of  it  ?  Are  you  sur- 
prised ?  " 

"  You  never  told  me  before." 

"You  never  asked  me." 

''I  should    not    have    dared.      It 


would  almost  be  immodest  for  mother 
and  son  to  talk  on  that  subject." 

"  Then  I  had  better  have  said  noth% 
ing  about  it  now.  We  will  talk  no 
more  of  it." 

"Indeed,  I  am,  on  the  whole,  re- 
lieved to  hear  of  it.  Cesarine's  great 
liking  for  you  has  arisen  because  she 
believes  you  to  be  as  pure  as  an 
angel." 

"  Let  her  know  that  I  am  not  pure 
at  all." 

"But  how  do  you  find  time  to  be 
with  a  mistress  ?  " 

"It  is  because  I  g^ve  her  all  the 
time  which  I  have  at  my  disposal  that 
I  do  not  go  into  company,  and  lose  not 
a  minute  that  I  do  not  devote  to  my 
work  or  to  her." 

"  Indeed  !     Are  you  happy  ?  " 
"Very  happy,  aunt." 
"  Does  she  love  you  well  ?  " 
"  No,  not  well,  but  very  much.'* 
"  That  is  to  say  that  she  does  not 
make  you  happy  ?  " 

"  Do  you  wish  to  know  all  ?  " 
"  Of  course,  since  I  know  a  little." 
"  Well,  listen  then.  Two  years  ago, 
—  two  years  and  some  months,  —  I 
was  going  from  my  employer's  store  to 
the  hou^e  of  another  publisher,  who 
lives,  in  summer,  in  the  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  After  leaving  the 
railroad-station,  there  is  some  distance 
to  be  made  on  foot  along  the  river, 
under  the  willows.  Approaching  a 
clump  of  trees  unusually  dense,  which 
juts  into  the  river,  I  saw  in  the  water 
a  drowning  woman.  I  rescued  her,  and 
carried  her  into  a  mean  hut  which  was 
nearest  at  hand.  I  was  received  by  a 
peasant  woman,  who  uttered  loud  cries 
when  she  recognized  her  daughter. 
'Ah,  the  unhappy  child!'  she 
screamed:  'she  tried  to  kill  herself! 
I  was  sure  that  wotjd  be  the  end  of  it 
alL' 
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^'But/  said  I^  'she  ia  not  dead. 
Look  out  for  her !  Bub  her  as  quick 
as  you  can,  and  hard.  I  will  go  and 
fetch  a  doctor.  Where  is  there  one 
near  here  ? ' 

" '  There,'  said  she,  pointing  to  a 
wliite  house  opposite  hers,  but  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  '  Get  into  the 
first  boat  you  can  find.' 

^'I  ran  towards  the  boats.  There 
was  no  person  anywhere  to  be  seen. 
The  boats  were  chained  and  padlocked. 
I  was  already  wet  from  my  plunge 
after  the  girl.  I  cast  off  my  coat, 
which  might  be  in  my  way,  and  swam 
the  river,  which  is  not  broad.  I  went 
to  the  doctor's  house :  he  was  absent. 
I  inquired  for  another.  They  directed 
me  to  the  next  village;  and  I  again 
cast  myself  into  the  river.  I  returned 
to  the  house  of  the  washerwoman,  — 
for  the  mother  of  her  whom  I  had 
saved  was  a  laundress.  I  wished  to 
know  if  there  was  still  time  to  call  a 
physician.  I  found  the  doctor  already 
there :  he  had  been  passing,  and  was 
called  in.  '  The  poor  girl  has  got  off 
with  a  cold  bath,'  said  he.  *  She  has 
already  recovered.  You  were  just  in 
time.  You  are  very  wet,  and  will  get 
cold.  Come  with  me  after  I  have 
looked  once  more  at  the  patient.'  He 
made  me  get  into  his  carriage  in  spite 
of  myself;  and  then  across  the  bridge 
we  went  to  his  house,  where  he  insisted 
on  my  changing  my  clothes.  In  five 
minutes  we  were  there.  The  doctor's 
wife  having  been  told  the  state  of  the 
case  by  her  husband  in  two  words,  made 
me  go  into  the  kitchen,  where  there 
was  a  roaring  fire,  brought  me  a  dress- 
ing-gown, trousers,  slippers,  and  a  bowl 
of  hot  wine.  I  never  was  so  coddled 
in  my  life  before. 

"  I  was  hardly  dressed  in  these  bor- 
rowed garments,  when  the  doctor  came 
and  told  me  that  the  drowned  girl  was 


getting  along*  nicelj,  and  dedaied  tbs 
I  should  not  go  away  until  I  hi 
dined,  and  my  own  clothes  were  dried. 
But  all  these  details  are  needlea.  I 
was  in  the  hands  of  excellent  peofk 
who  told  me  much  about  Marguerite;' 
that's  the  name  of  the  young  tlii&i 
who  tried  to  drown  hezsel£ 

''She  was  sixteen.      She  was  bom 
in  the  hut  to  which    J   had  just  ei^ 
ried  her,  where  she   had  shared  bari 
work  with  her  mother^  while  learning 
from  a  neighbor  a  trade   muci  mort 
easy  and  better  suited   to   her  delicate 
constitution.     She  had   become  a  veij 
nice  worker  in  lace.     She  was  a  gooi 
and  gentle  girl,  industrioaSy  and  not  a 
fiirt ;  but  she  had  the  misibrtane  to  be 
very  beautiful,  and  to  attract  much  at- 
tention.    Her  mother  sent  her  out  to 
work  at  the  shops  in  the  Tillage  and 
the  neighborhood.     She  had  met,  the 
year  before,  a  handsome  student,  who 
was  strolling  about  the  country,  and 
who  watched  her  secretly  several  daya. 
Then  he  spoke  to  her,  coaxed  her,  and    , 
she  followed  him.     '  You  must  kDOw/ 
the   doctor  said,  Hhat   she   was   vezj 
badly  treated  by  her  mother,  who  is  a 
very  bad  woman,  and  would  have  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  speculate  upon. 
her  daughter's    virtue,   but    made    a 
great  outcry  when  her  daughter  disap- 
peared without  giving  her  any  chance 
to  get  profit  out  of  the  elopement. 

'' '  At  the  end  of  about  two  months, 
the  student,  who  had  carried  Margue- 
rite to  Paris  or  to  the  suburbs,  —  no 
one  knows  where,  —  went  away  to  the 
country  to  marry,  abandoning  the  poor 
girl,  after  having  offered  her  money, 
which  she  refused.     She  returned  to 
her  mother,  who  would  have  pardoned 
her  if  she  had  brought  any  money,  and 
who  loaded  her  with  blows  when  she 
heard  that  Marguerite   had  accepted 
nothing. 
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**  *  Since  this  sad  adventure,'  —  re- 
zo  ember  that  it  is  the  doctor  who  says 
nil  this,  — '  Marguerite  has  conducted 
lierself  prudently  and  virtuously,  work- 
iog  nobly,  submittiug  to  all  reproaches 
and     sneers  with    perfect    sweetness. 
^M.y    wife   has  really   taken   her   into 
Triendship,  and  has  given  her  work.     I 
liave  taken  care  of  her;  for  her  disap- 
pointment made  her  sick.     Fortunate- 
ly for  her  she  was  not  enceintey  —  un- 
fortunately too,  perhaps ;  for  it  would 
liave  attached  her  to  life   to  have   a 
child   to  raise.     For  some  weeks  she 
has  been  in  greater  distress  than  ever. 
Jier  mother  has  tried  to  get  her  to  sell 
herself  to   an  old  libertine,  whom  I 
know  very  well,  but  whom  I  will  not 
name.     He  is  my  richest  patient,  and 
passes,  for  a  great  philanthropist.     The 
persecution  had  become  so  irritating, 
that  Marguerite  lost  control  of  herself, 
and  tried  to  kill  herself  to-day,  to  es- 
cape the  bitter  lot  which  pursued  her. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  have  ren- 
dered her  a  service  in  saving  her,  but 
you  have  done  your  duty ;  and  truly 
you  have  rescued  a   good   girl,   who 
would  have  been  honest  if  she  had  had 
a  good  mother.' 

"  *  Will  you  not  offer  your  house  to 
her  ?  or  will  you  not  at  least  find  some 
place  for  her  ?  ' 

"  *  I  have  done  the  best  I  could,  but 
her  mother  would  not  allow  any  one  to 
tear  her  prey  away  from  her.  Besides, 
my  position  in  the  community  does  not 
permit  me  to  engage  in  kidnapping  a 
minor.' 

'''  Then  what  will  become  of  the 
unhappy  girl  ? ' 

''^She  will  be  ruined,  or  she  will 
commit  suicide.' 

**  Sach  was  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  doctor  had  come.  He  was  kind- 
hearted  ;  but  he  had  seen  so  much  evil 
and  misery^  that  he  could  resign  him- 


self to  see  people  wronged,  suffering, 
and  dying. 

"  The  next  day  I  went  to  see  Mar- 
guerite with  my  plans  all  formed.  I 
found  her  alone,  still  pale  and  weak. 
Her  mother  was  away  making  the 
rounds  of  her  customers.  The  poor 
girl  wept  when  she  saw  me.  I  wanted 
to  make  her  promise,  as  my  reward, 
that  she  would  renounce  all  suicidal 
plans.  She  bowed  her  head,  sobbing, 
and  said  not  a  word. 

"  *  I  know  your  story,'  said  I  to  her. 
^  I  am  awfire  of  your  intolerable  posi- 
tion here.  I  pity  you,  I  honor  you, 
and  I  wish  to  save  you.  But  I  am  not 
rich,  and  can  offer  you  but  a  very  hum- 
ble condition.  I  am  acquainted  with 
an  honest  working-woman,  pleasant 
and  kind,  and  not  very  young.  I  will 
place  you  in  her  house,  and  for  a  very 
moderate  sum,  which  I  will  fiimish,  she 
will  lodge  and  feed  you  until  you  shall 
be  able  to  earn  your  living  by  work. 
Will  you  accept  ? ' 

^'  She  refused.  I  supposed  that  she 
was  determined  at  last  to  yield  to  the 
infamous  requirements  of  her  mother ; 
but  I  was  mistaken.  She  supposed 
that  I  wished  to  make  her  my  mistress. 
*  If  I  went  with  you,'  said  she,  *  yon 
would  not  marry  me  ? ' 

"  '  No,  certainly  not,'  I  replied.  *  I 
don't  intend  to  marry.' 

"'Never?" 

"  *  Not  under  ten  or  twelve  years.  I 
shall  not  have  the  means  to  support  a 
family.' 

"'But  if  you  should  find  a  rich 
wife  ? ' 

« '  I  shall  not  find  her.' 

"  *  How  do  you  know  that  ? ' 

"If  I  should  find  her,  she  would 
have  to  wait  until  I  was  rich  also.  I 
will  owe  nothing  to  any  one.' 

" '  And  what  should  I  do  for  yon,  if 
you  took  me  away  from  here  ? ' 
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"'Nothing/ 

"  *  Really,  nothing  ?  You  would  not 
even  require  gratitude  ? ' 

"  '  Not  the  least.  I  am  not  in  love 
with  you,  beautiful  as  you  are.  I  have 
no  time  for  a  passion ;  and,  to  tell  you 
the  whole  truth,  I  feel  myself  capable 
of  a  passion  only  for  a  woman  whose 
first  love  I  shall  be.  To  taVe  advan- 
tage of  your  beauty  for  my  own  pleas- 
ure, especially  in  the  condition  in 
which  I  find  you,  would  seem  to  me  a 
crime,  and  an  abuse  ef  confidence.  I 
offer  you  an  honest,  but  a  laborious 
and  a  very  precarious  life.  Your 
mother  proffers  riches,  laziness,  and 
shame.  Think  the  matter  over.  Here 
is  my  address.  Let  no  one  see  it ;  for. 
if  you  escape  from  the  authority  of 
your  mother,  you  must  conceal  your 
hiding-place.  If  you  have  confidence 
in  me,  come  and  find  me.' 

"  *  But  why,  in  Heaven's  name,'  she 
cried,  all  in  a  tremble  from  emotion, 
*  are  you  so  good  to  me  ? ' 

"'Because  I  have  prevented  you 
from  killing  yourself,  and  I  owe  it  to 
you  to  render  life  possible  for  you.' 

"  I  left  her.  The  next  day  she  came 
to  my  room.  I  conducted  her  to  the 
house  of  the  working-woman  where 
she  was  to  have  an  asylum,  and  did 
not  see  her  again  for  a  week. 

"  When  I  had  time  to  go  and  see 
her  I  found  her  at  work.  Her  hostess 
praised  her  very  much.  Marguerite 
said  that  she  was  happy;  and  several 
months  passed  only  to  convince  me  of 
her  good  intentions  and  her  good  con- 
duct. She  worked  rapidly  and  well ; 
went  out  only  with  her  new  friend,  and 
showed  a  kindness  and  love  for  her 
which  were  very  touching.  I  was 
contented  with  having  succeeded  in 
doing  her  a  little  benefit,  which  is 
more  difficult  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed." 


"  Then,"  said  I,  "  you  have  now  be- 
come enamoured  of  her  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  Paul.  "She  began 
to  love  roe,  to  exaggerate  my  kindness, 
to  take  me  for  a  god,  to  weep  and  pine 
away  at  my  indifference.  When  I 
would  question  her,  I  saw  that  she  de- 
spaired of  pleasing  me. 

" '  You  do  please  me,'  said  I ;  '  but 
that  is  not  the  question.  If  you  had 
been  a  wanton,  I  might  have  made  love 
to  you  desperately.  But  you  deserve 
better  than  to  be  my  mistress ;  and  you 
cannot  be  my  wife,  as  you  well  know.' 

" '  I  do  know  it  too  well,'  she  an- 
swered. ^You  are  a  proud  and  un- 
stained man.  You  could  not  marry  a 
ruined  girl.  But,  if  I  were  your  mis- 
tress, would  you  despise  me  ?  ' 

" '  No,  of  course  not.  So  fiEir  as  I 
know  you,  I  should  have  for  yoa  the 
most  sincere  regard  and  the  most  stable 
friendship.' 

"  'And  that  would  last  ?  '— 

"'As  long  as  possible,  perhaps  al« 
ways.' 

" '  You  will  promise  nothing  abso- 
lutely ? ' 

"  '  Nothing  absolutely ;  and  I  may 
add  that  your  lot  will  not  be  more  de- 
sirable than  it  is  now.  I  have  no  home. 
I  live  in  poverty.  I  should  not  see  you 
all  the  day.  I  would  agree  that  you 
should  not  lack  for  the  necessities  of 
life ;  but  I  could  procure  you  neither 
luxuries,  nor  idleness,  nor  fine  dresses.' 

" '  I  accept  that  position,  then,'  said 
she  :  '  as  I  can  work,  I  will  not  be  any 
expense  to  you.  Your  friendship  is  all 
I  ask.  I  know  very  well  that  I  deserve 
no  more  ;  but  so  that  I  see  you  every- 
day I  shall  be  happy.' 

"  That  is  the  way  I  formed  my  con- 
nection with  Marguerite,  —  a  tie  slen- 
der in  appearance,  but  strong  in  reali- 
ty, for  —  but  I  have  told  you  enough 
for  one  day,  my  dear  aunt!    I  hear 
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trhe  bell,  which  means  that  I  am  needed 
on  business.  If  you  wish  to  know  all^ 
oome  to-morrow  to  my  house." 

**  To  your  house?     Then  you  now 
liave  a  house  ?  " 

**  Yes :  I  have  rented  a  little  suite  in 
'the  Hue  d'Assas,  where  Marguerite 
sind  Madame  Feron,  the  >vorking- 
^woman  who  at  first  received  her,  and 
is  attached  to  her,  work  together.  I 
go  there  in  the  evening  only ;  hut  to- 
morrow we  have  a  holiday  afternoon, 
and,  if  you  wish  to  come  there  at  one 
o'clock,  you  will  find  me  at  home." 


XII. 


THE  next  day,  at  the  appointed 
hour,  I  was  at  the  numher  of  the 
IRue  d'Assas  which  he  had  written  on 
bis  card.  I  asked  for  Madame  Feron, 
and  was  directed  to  the  third  story. 
Paul  met  me  on  the  landing,  holding 
in  his  arms  a  hig  hoy  ahout  a  year  old, 
fresh  as  a  rose,  handsome  as  his  mother, 
who  stood  pale  and  fearful  in  the  door- 
way. Paul  put  his  hoy  in  my  arms, 
saying,  "  Kiss  him  and  hless  him,  aunt: 
now  you  know  the  whole  story." 

I  was  affected  and  displeased.  The 
rode  revelation  of  a  secret  so  well  kept 
rendered  more  difficult  the  future  which 
I  had  prepared  in  my  own  mind  for  my 
nephew,  and  which  had  never  included 
as  among  the  possihilities  a  mistress 
and  an  illegitimate  son. 

The  child  was  so  handsome,  and  the 
kiss  of  infancy  is  so  powerful,  that  I 
took  the  little  Pierre  upon  my  knee  as 
soon  as  I  entered  the  room,  and  pressed 
him  to  my  heart  without  heing  ahle  to 
speak  a  word.  Marguerite  sohhed  at 
my  feet.  "  Kiss  her  too,"  said  Paul. 
^11  she  did  not  deserve  it,  I  would  not 
have  asked  you  here." 

I  kissed  Marguerite,  and  examined 


her.  Paul  had  told  me  the  truth :  she 
was  more  heautiful  in  the  modest  dress 
of  a  grisette  than  Gesarine  in  all  the 
hlaze  of  diamonds.  The  misfortunes 
of  her  life  had  given  to  her  features, 
and  to  her  perfect  form,  an  expression 
and  a  pose  which  interested  one  in  her 
at  once  ;  and  every  moment  increased 
the  interest.  I  was  surprised  that 
she  had  not  inspired  Paul  with  a  sen- 
timent more  quick  than  friendship : 
little  hy  little  I  thought  I  discovered 
the  cause.  Marguerite  was  a  true 
pleheian,  with  the  qualities  and  the 
faults  which  indicate  a  rustic  educa- 
tion. She  passed  from  extreme  timid- 
ity to  a  too  expansive  confidence.  She 
was  not  one  of  those  exceptional  na- 
tures which  contact  with  a  superior 
mind  t^^nsforms  rapidly :  she  spoke  as 
she  had  always  spoken ;  she  had  not 
even  the  intelligent  suavity  of  the 
Parisian  working-woman.  She  was 
contemplative  rather  than  reflective; 
and  if  there  were  moments  when  emo- 
tion drove  her  to  striking  and  powerful 
expressions,  for  the  gpreater  part  of  the 
time  her  language  was  vulgar,  and  such 
as  is  commonly  employed  to  express 
erroneous  or  frivolous  ideas. 

Madame  Feron  was  introduced  to 
me,  the  widow  of  a  suh-officer  killed 
in  the  Crimea,  in  the  possession  of  a 
little  pension,  which,  joined  to  her 
earnings  as  a  clear-starcher,  gave  her 
a  modest  support.  She  helped  Mar- 
guerite in  her  family  cares,  and  took 
the  child  occasionally  to  the  Luxem- 
hourg,  accepting  for  her  loss  of  time 
only  her  free  rent.  I  was  taken  th rough 
the  suite  of  apartments,  very  small  in- 
deed, but  light  and  airy,  and  fitted  up 
with  the  nicest  propriety.  The  two 
women  had  separate  apartments;  a 
larger  room  than  either  was*  used  for  a 
sitting  and  reception  room ;  the  dining- 
room  and  kitchen  were  microscopic.     I 
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noticed  also  a  library  of  oonmderable 
siie,  to  which  Paal  had  brought  a  few 
book  A,  a  bureau,  a  sofa-bed,  and  some 
little  statuettes.  ''You  work  here, 
then,"  said  I. 

'*  Sometimes,  when  Monsieur,  my 
•on,  is  cutting  his  teeth,  and  prevents 
me  from  sleeping.  But  it  was  not  to 
give  myself  the  luxury  of  a  library 
that  I  fitted  up  this  room." 

«  Why,  then  ?  " 

«  Can't  you  guess  ?  *' 

«  No." 

"Why,  it  was  for  you,  my  little 
aunt  It  is  our  prettiest  chamber,  and 
the  best  furnished.  It  is  out  of  the 
way;  and  you  might  sleep  or  work 
here  without  hearing  the  squalling  of 
Monsieur  Pierre." 

''You  desire,  then,  that  I  should 
come  and  lire  with  you  ?  " 

"  No :  you  are  better  off  at  the  Die- 
trichs.  But  you  are  not  at  home 
there ;  and  I  have  always  told  you  that 
a  caprice  of  the  lovely  Cesarine  might 
make  you  sensible  of  the  fact.  I  wanted 
tO'  have  a  home  to  offer  you  at  any 
time,  were  it  only  for  a  few  days.  I 
do  not  want  it  to  be  said  that  my  aunt 
could  leave  the  house  where  she  dwells, 
in  a  carriage,  without  knowing  where 
she  could  go,  or  where  she  could  leave 
her  trunks,  and  be  doomed  to  the  soli- 
tude of  a  rcx>m  at  a  hoteL  This  is 
your  domain,  aunty ;  and  here  are  your 
friends,  —  two  devoted  women,  and  a 
valet,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  being 
your  nephew,  will  serve  yon  with  all 
his  might." 

I  embraced  my  dear  child  with  deep 
feeling.  The  whole  family  accompa- 
nied me  to  the  door ;  and  I  did  not  go 
away  without  promising  to  come  again 
soon.  It  was  agreed  that  I  should  see 
Paul  only  at  his  house,  and  upon  the 
days  when  he  was  at  liberty.  If,  on 
one  hand,  I  had  been  alarmed  at  seeing 


him  at  twenty-four  bound  in  a  UaittnL 
which*  bis  position  as  a  father  would 
render  it  difficult  to  break  off,  on  il» 
other  handy  I  saw  an  end  of  both  tke 
caprices  of  Cesarine,  and  the  ven* 
geanoe  of  the  marquis ;  and  I  was  re- 
lieved of  the  more  immediate  and 
pressing  anxiety. 

Cesarine  immediately  perceived  my 
serenity,  as  she  had  before  obeerved 
my  anxiety.  "What  now?"  she 
asked  as  soon  as  I  returned.  "Yoa 
have  been  gone  a  long  time^  and  yoa 
have  been  weeping." 

I  denied  it.  '^You  are  deceiving 
me,"  said  she.  "Your  nephew  may 
have  returned  sick  perhaps  ?  But  he 
is  out  of  danger,  I  see  that  in  your  eyes." 

"If  my  nephew  had  been  ever  so 
little  ill,,  though  out  of  all  danger,  I 
^ould  hot  have  returned  at  alL  Your 
romance  is  improbable." 

"  I  will  form  another,  ten  more,  if 
necessary;  but  I  will  find  out  the 
truth.  There  has  been  a  drama  in 
your  life,  as  they  say,  this  morning." 

"  Well,  perhaps  ! "  I  replied,  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  her  fancy  for 
Paul  once  for  all.  "  My  nephew  has 
given  me  a  great  surprise  to-day.  He 
has  revealed  to  me  that  he  is  married." 

"  Oh,  what  a  good  joke ! "  cried  Ces- 
arine, bursting  into  laughter,  but  at 
the  same  time  turning  very  pale. 
"  You  have  only  invented  this  story  to 
turn  me  from  him.  Could  he  marry 
without  your  consent  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  He  is  of  age,  and  not 
under  my  guardianship." 

"  And  he  had  never  before  let  ycm 
into  the  secret,  this  model  nephew  of 
yours ! " 

"  In  a  love-match,  one  consults  no- 
body^  if  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  dis* 
pleasure  of  friends.  Fortunately  he 
has  made  a  good  choice.  I  have  seen 
his  wife  to-day." 
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••  Is  she  pretty  ?  " 

**  She  is  not  only  pretty,  but  hand- 
some." 

**  More  handsome  than  myself,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

*^  Unquestionably." 

**  What  stories  you  are  telling ! " 

*'  I  have  kissed  their  son,  a  very 
lovely  child.'* 

"Their  son!  The  son  of  your 
nephew !  Is  your  nephew  old  enough 
to  have  a  son?  Tou  meant  a  braty  of 
course ! " 

'^  Well,  say  a  brat.  He  is  a  year 
old." 

"Pauline,  swear  that  you  are  not 
mocking  me  I " 

"  Well,  I  swear  it." 

"  Then  it  is  all  over  with  me,"  said 
she.  "  There  is  my  last  illusion  van^ 
ished  like  the  others."  And  turning 
away,  the  strange  girl  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands  and  wept  bitterly. 

I  looked  at  her  in  astonishment,  ask- 
ing myself  if  it  were  not  a  dramatic 
trick  to  soften  me,  and  make  me  retract 
a  lie.  Seeing  that  I  would  not  speak, 
slie  arose  impetuously  and  left  the 
room.  I  followed  her  to  her  room,  where 
M.  Dietrich,  wondering  why  she  did 
not  come  down  to  dinner,  soon  joined 
us.  Cesarine  would  not  be  questioned. 
She  was  really  in  earnest,  and  wept 
true  tears. 

"  Father,"  said  she,  "  console  me  if 
you  can,  for  Pauline  is  very  indifferent 
to  my  grief.  Her  nephew  is  married ! 
a  good  while  ago,  too,  for  he  is  a  father ! 
I  have  been  indulging  in  a  very  absurd 
romance ;  but  do  not  laugh  at  me,  it  is 
a  very  sad  one  too.  That  astonishes 
you ;  but  why  ?  Have  I  not  told  you 
that  he  was  the  only  man  whom  I 
could  love?  He  had  united  in  him- 
self intelligence,  firmness,  dignity 
of  character,  and  purity  of  morals, 
which  I  had  sought  for  in  vain  among 


men  of  the  world,  beginning  with  the 
marquis.  I  did  not  think  —  stupid  girl 
that  I  was ! — that  a  young  man  can  re- 
main pure  only  by  marrying  very 
young,  and  by  marrying  for  love. 
Now  I  may  search  in  vain  all  ray  life 
for  a  man  who  has  not  the  stain  of  im- 
morality upon  him.  I  shall  never  find 
such  a  one,  unless  it  may  be  some  idi- 
otic infant,  whose  companion  I  should 
blush  to  be ;  for  now  I  know  life  and 
the  world.  There  is  no  mean  between 
silliness  and  wickedness.  Father,  take 
me  away ;  let  us  go  far,  very  far  from 
here, «—  to  America,  to  the  savages." 

"Is  that  the  best  thing  to  do?" 
laughed  M.  Dietrich.  "Do  you  pro- 
pose that  we  shall  begin  a  search  for 
the  '  last  of  the  Mohicans '  ?  " 

He  would  not  take  her  despair  as  a 
serious  matter.  She  forced  him  to  be- 
lieve in  it  by  a  fit  of  hysterics,  which 
she  feigned  at  first,  and  which  after- 
wards became  real,  — ►  a  trick  possible  to 
all  wilful  women  and  spoiled  children. 
They  fidget,  cry  out,  manifest  their 
emotions  in  convulsions,  which  are  not 
exactly  pretended,  but  which  might  be 
stifled  and  held  back  if  they  were  ab- 
solutely real ;  soon  the  veritable  con- 
vulsion manifests  itself,  and  punishes 
the  will  which  has  invoked  it,  making 
itself  master  of  the  body,  and  throw- 
ing the  person  into  a  violent  fit.  Na- 
ture carries  retributive  justice  with 
herself,  and  inflicts  immediate  punish- 
ment for  the  evil  which  the  individual 
would  do  himself. 

We  had  to  put  her  to  bed,  and  dine 
without  her,  late  and  sadly.  I  told 
the  whole  truth  to  M.  Dietrich.  He 
did  not  approve  of  the  lie  which  I  had 
told  Cesarine,  and  was  astonished  to 
see  me  —  for  the  first  time  undoubt- 
edly in  my  life,  he  said  —  using  means 
that  were  not  in  strict  accordance  with 
truth.     I  told  him  then  of  the  threats 
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of  M.  de  Rivonntere,  and  confessed  that  in  my  pTesence,  and  called  me  in  as  a 


I  was  ao  frightened  by  them  that  I 
could  have  done  any  thing  to  preserve 
my  nephew's  life.     M.  Dietrich  did  not 


judge  between  them. 

'<  If  I  had  not  had  achUd,"  said  Mai^ 
guerite, "  I  should  never  have  thought 


attach  much  importance  to  the  anger '  of  mairiage,  for  I  well  know  that  I  do 
of  the  marquis.     He  objected  that  M.   not  deserve  it;   but  since  I  have  my 


de  Rivonni^re  was  a  man  of  honor  and 
intelligence;  that  in  bin  anger  he  might, 
perhaps,  lose  his  head  for  a  moment, 
but  that  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  not  return  to  reason  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

"  So,"  said  I,  "  you  will  go  and  un- 
deceive Cesarine,  and  let  her  know  that 
my  nephew  is  still  free  ?  You  will  de- 
ceive her  more  than  I  have,  for  lie  is 
not  free." 

He  promised  me  to  say  nothing. 

''  I  have  not  told  the  lie,'^  he  said : 
"  I  will  pretend  that  I  am  3*our  dupe  ; 
and  I  can  do  so  the  more  readily,  be- 
cause I  cannot  admit  that  a  young 
man,  in  such  a  liaison  as  his  present 
one,  ought  to  think  of  marriage." 

Cesarine  was  completely  broken 
down  for  several  days;  then  she  re- 
sumed her  active  and  gay  life,  and 
even  appeared,  by  her  manner,  to  en- 
courage all  the  suitors  who  flocked 
about  her.  Every  morning  there  was 
an  assault  by  bouquets  at  the  door 
of  the  house,  every  day  an  assault 
of  visits  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
opened. 

I  saw  Paul  and  Marguerite  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Rue  d'Assas.  I 
was  confirmed  in  my  belief  that  their 
association  rendered  neither  of  them 
happy,  and  that  the  child  alone  re- 
ceived the  love  and  occupied  the  mind 
of  Paul.  Marguerite  was  a  good  crea- 
ture, notwithstanding  the  fault  com- 
mitted in  her  youth  ;  but  that  slip  was 
not  the  less  an  obstacle  to  the  marriage 
which  she  desired,  and  which  Paul, 
still  more  strongly  than  I,  knew  to  be 


Pierre,  I  am  troubled  about  the  future. 
I  tell  myself  that  he  will  despise  his 
mother  by  and  by,  when  he  is  able  to 
understand  that  she  was  not  deemed 
worthy  to  be  married.  It  makes  me  ao 
sad  to  think  of  it,  that  there  are  mo- 
ments when  I  restrain  myself  firom 
loving  him,  so  as  to  become  used  to 
sorrow.  Ah  !  I  did  not  understand  at 
the  time  the  wickedness  of  what  I  did. 
I  found  my  mother  cruel  and  full  of 
reproaches;  I  found  Paul  good,  and 
having  no  reproaches  to  make.  But 
now  I  am  a  mother,  and  I  detest  my- 
self. I  know  very  well  that  Paul  will 
never  abandon  his  son,  —  there  is  no 
danger  of  that ;  he  loves  the  boy  too 
well,  and  he  is  too  honest  a  man  for 
that.  But  what  would  become  of  mo 
if  my  own  son  should  turn  against 
me?" 

<'  He  will  love  and  respect  you  al- 
ways,"  said  Paul.  "  I  will  answer  tt 
you  for  that^  at  least,  unless  by  your 
imprudent  complaints  you  teach  him 
what  he  ought  not  to  know." 

<<  Then  it  is  all  right,  is  it,  to  con- 
ceal from  children  that  their  parents 
are  not  married  ?  In  order  to  carry 
out  that  deception,  it  is  necessary  that 
you  never  leave  me ;  and  who  is  going 
to  answer  for  it  that  you  will  not  marry 
another  ?  " 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  interpose. 
"  It  is  at  least  certain,"  said  I  to  Mar- 
guerite, 'Hhat  it  has  become  very  diffi- 
cult for  my  nephew  to  make  such  an 
honorable  and  advantageous  marriage 
as  a  man  in  his  position  ought.  The 
sacrifice  which  he  has  made  to  you  of 


impossible.     One  day  they  quarrelled  I  his    liberty,  of   his    future  perhaps. 
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^uglit  to  suffice,  my  poor  child.  Ke- 
icieml>er  that  thus  far  all  the  sacrifices 
ka.ve  been  on  his  side,  and  that  you 
.^SLven't  the  right  to  demand  more  with 
a^ood  grace," 

"  You  are  right,"  she  replied,  kiss- 
ing tny  hands :  "  you  are  severe,  hut  you 
are  good.  You  tell  me  the  truth.  He 
is  very  gentle,  very  proud,  and  very  ten- 
der, so  that  I  sometimes  forget  what  I 
OM^e  to  liim,  —  my  life  even  ! " 

She  was  conquered.    She  had  a  good 
disposition,  devoted  to  justice,  but  a 
mind  too  little  developed  to  enable  her 
tx>  find  her  way  without  help  and  coun- 
Bel.      When  she  understood  her  errors, 
she  regretted  them  sincerely ;  but  she 
£ell  into  them  again,  as  do  those  people 
generally  who   have   not   been   disci- 
plined  by  a  good  primary  education. 
She  had  instincts  both  selfish  and  gen- 
erous, which  she  could  not  distinguish 
from  each  other,  and  which  carried  her 
wide   of  the   mark   quite   frequently' 
Paul  was  already  a  little  tired  of  her 
purposeless  uneasiness,  her  unfounded 
jealousy ;   in  a  word,  of  the  tendency 
to  injustice  and  recrimination  which  a 
fallen  woman   seldom   knows   how  to 
overcome.     I  went  out  to  walk  with 
him  that  day,  and  reproached  him  for 
treating  Marguerite  too  much  like  a 
child.     ''Since  this   unfortunate  con- 
nection exists,"  said  I,  "  and  you  be- 
lieve it  to  be  your  duty  never  to  break 
it  off,  try  to  make  it  a  little  less  dolor- 
ous.   Elevate  the  ideas   of  this  poor 
woman,  and  try  to  smooth  the  asperi- 
ties of  her  character.     It  seems  to  me 
that  you  do  not  go  to  work  the  right 
way  to  make  her  understand  and  bless 
her  lot,  rather  than  to  deplore  it." 

"  I  have  said  all  that  any  one  can 
say,"  he  replied;  "but  every  day  I 
must  begin  again.  Boys  improve  and 
progress  all  the  time, — I  see  that  in  my 
SOD  already ;  but  girls,  whose  develop- 


ment has  come  from  their  ruin,  learn 
nothing.  Marguerite  will  learn  noth- 
ing ;  it  must  be  my  duty  to  bear  with 
her  faults.  What  she  cannot  do  for 
herself,  I  will  do  for  her ;  and  I  will 
work  for  it  as  patiently  and  as  gently 
as  I  can.  Be  sure  there  is  no  other 
remedy:  it  is  painful  and  aggravating 
sometimes ;  but  who  can  boast  of  be- 
ing perfectly  happy  in  his  domestic 
affairs  ?  I  might  be  legitimately  mar- 
ried to  a  jealous  woman,  just  as  I 
might  be  towards  Marguerite  a  suspi- 
cious and  tyrannical  lover.  Believe  me, 
aunt,  in  this  bad  world  in  which  our 
work  and  worry  pass  for  happiness,  we 
ought  to  call  any  tolerable  situation  a 
happy  one ;  and  there  is  no*  real  misfor- 
tune except  that  which  crushes  or  over- 
whelms our  powers.  If  I  had  no  mis- 
tress, I  should  be  compelled  to  suppress 
affection,  and  seek  only  pleasure.  Wo- 
men who  can  give  me  only  that  are  re- 
pugnant to  me.  It  is  well  for  n^e 
that  I  have  a  companion  who  loves 
me,  who  is  faithful  to  me,  and  for  whom 
I  can  have  some  affection  when,  the 
effervescence  of  youth  having  subsided, 
we  find  ourselves  still  in  each  other's 
company.  It  is  worth  while  for  me  to 
endure  some  caprices,  to  pardon  a  lit- 
tle ingratitude,  and  to  disregard  some 
symptoms  of  impatience.  And  when 
I  look  at  that  fine  boy  whom  she  has 
given  me,  who  is  mine,  whom  she  has 
nursed  and  cradled  on  her  bosom  through 
long  sleepless  nights,  I  feel  really  mar- 
ried, closely  bound  to  my  family,  and 
contented  with  ray  lot." 

Paul  was  at  liberty  that  day.  I  took 
him  to  dine  with  me  at  a  restaurant, 
and  we  chatted  for  a  long  time.  I  also 
had  a  holiday :  M.  Dietrich  had  gone 
to  superintend  some  operation  at  Mi- 
reval;  Cesarine  had  probably  dined 
with  her  cousins. 

I  returned  home  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
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was  astonished  to  find  her  dining  alone 
in  hor  own  room.  "  I  only  came  hack 
at  eight/'  she  explained.  ^*  I  did  not 
dine  with  my  cousins  hecause  I  did 
not  feel  in  the  mood  to  hear  their  chat- 
ter. I  went  out  quite  late,  and  told 
my  aunt  not  to  accompany  me.  Now, 
don't  scold  hecause  I  didn't  come  hack 
until  nighty  and  came  alone.  It  was 
so  lovely  and  so  mild,  that  I  took  the 
fancy  to  ride  in  a  carnage  around  the 
lake  at  a  time  when  the  drive  was  de- 
serted. The  time  when  everyhody  is 
at  dinner  is  decidedly  the  most  agree- 
ahle  to  go  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
But  where  did  you  dine  ?  I  expected 
to  find  you  at  home  when  I  got  hack." 

"  I  dined  with  my  nephew." 

"And  with  his  wife?"  she  asked, 
looking  at  me  with  a  singular  expres- 
sion. "  Do  you  know  that  he  has  de- 
ceived you,  and  that  he  isn't  married 
at  all  ?  " 

"It  is  just  the  same,"  I  replied. 
"  He  is  perhaps  hound  more  strongly 
than  if  he  were  married." 

"  Bound  is  the  word,  eh  ?  I  see 
that  you  are  going  to  he  frank  with 


me. 


» 


"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 
"Nor  what  you  are  saying  either, 
my  good  Pauline.     You   are   getting 
into  deep  water ;  hut  you  need  not     I 
know  the  whole  truth." 

"  What !  what  do  you  know  ?  " 
"  Listen.     Before  going  to  the  Bois 
to  think  the  matter  over,  I  went  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  heauti- 
ful  Marguerite." 
"  You  are  joking ! " 
'*  You  shall  see.     I  knew  that  every 
evening  your  Paul  left   the   store   to 
pass  the  night  at  the  house  of  one 
Madame   Feron,  who   rented,  or  was 
supposed  to  rent,  a  suite  of  apartments 
in  the  Eue  d'Assas.     I  knew,  also,  that 
your  nephew  went  there  very  seldom 


in  the  daytime;   and,  aa  it  was  onir 
four  o'clock,  I  determined  to  leazn  t&e 
truth  to-day." 
"  Why  to-day  ?  " 

"Because   M.    Salvioni,    the    noble 
Italian   who   follows    me   everywhere^ 
and  whom  my  Aunt  Helmina  patron- 
izes, made  me  yesterday,  at  the  open. 
a  very  impassioned  declaration,  during 
the  hallet  of  ^  Masaniello.'      He  is  vezy 
handsome,    this    descendant     of    the 
Strozzis.     He   is   witty  and   poetical, 
and  speaks  with  a  little  foreign  accent 
that  is  agreeable.     He  would  suit  me 
if  I  could  love  him;  but  I  thought 
again   of  your  nephew:    and   then  I 
promised  to  give  him  a  definite  answer 
in  two  days,  which  will  be  to-morrow. 
It   was    therefore    necessary   that    I 
should     know     to-day     whether    you 
hadn't  been  telling  me  a  little  stozy  to 
confuse    me.      I    asked   for   Madame 
Feron,  and  was   shown  into   a   little 
kennel,  where  a  big  baby  was  playing 
upon    the    knees    of    a   very   pretty 
woman.     Bertrand  climbed  the  staizB 
with  me;  and,  as  there  was  no  wait- 
ing-room to  the  suite,  he  had  to  re- 
main outside  on  the  landing.    I  entered 
boldly,  and  asked  Madame  Feron  for 
Madame  Paul  Gilbert.     Madame  Fe- 
ron opened  the  door;  and  she  was  too 
stupid  and  too  old  for  me  to  suppose 
that   she  was   Paul's  wife.     She   ap- 
peared  embarrassed  by   my  request; 
and,  while  she  was  hesitating.  Mar- 
guerite herself  arose,  with  her  brat  in 
her  arms,  and  came   forward,  saying 
bluntly,  '  I  am  Madame  Paul  Gilbert, 
at    your    service.       What    did    you 
want  ? ' 

"a  expected  to  find  M.  Gilbert's 
aunt  here,  —  Mile,  de  Nermont,'  I  re- 
plied. 

"  ^  She  went  out  with  Paul  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  ago.' 

"  *  That's  too  bad.    I  came  to  take 
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to  drive.    She  promised  to  meet 
here/ 

'  Then   perhaps    she   will    return 
Will  yon  wait  for  her  ?  ' 
**  *  Thank  you,  if  you   will   permit 


4t 


**  And  then,  with  all  the  courtesy 
of  which  a  washerwoman  is  capahle, 
*  Come  in  then,  and  take  a  seat.  Fe- 
TODy  take  the  baby,  and  give  him  his 
supper  in  the  kitchen.  Close  the 
doors,  so  that  Anadame  shall  not  hear 
liim  bawl.' 

**  *  What  a  handsome  child ! '  said  I, 
pretending  to  admire  the  big  baby, 
-which  was  taken  out  of  the  room,  to 
my  great  satisfaction.     ^  How  old   is 

he?' 

**  ^  Thirteen  months.  He  is  a  little 
plague  :  he's  just  beginning  to  teeth.' 

"  '  He's  very  bright,  very  pretty.' 

«  *  Don't  he  look  like  his  pa  ?  ' 

«  *  M.  Paul  Gilbert  ? ' 

"  <  Of  course.' 

"  '  I  don't  know  :  I  am  very  little 
acquainted  with  him.  I  think  he 
looks  like  you.' 

"  *  Yes  ?  So  much  the  worse.  I 
would  rather  he  looked  like  Paul.' 

"  *  That  is  to  say,  you  love  your  hus- 
band better  than  yourself.' 

"  <  Oh,  indeed,  yes  !  ^le  is  so  good. 
Ton  know  his  aunt,  then,   and   not 

him?' 

<< '  I  have  seen  him  once  or  twice ; 

not  more.' 

"  *  Perhaps  you  are  —  but  of  course 
,  not.  How  stupid  I  am  I  Mile.  Die- 
trich would  not  go  out  like  you,  all 
alone.' 

"'You  have  heard,  then,  of  Mile. 
Dietrich  ? ' 

*'  *  Yes  :  the  aunt  of  Paul  was  her 
—  how  shall  I  say  ?  —  her  first  nurse. 
She  taught  her.'  I  ask  your  pardon, 
Pauline  dear ;  but  those  were  the  very 
clear  and  delicate  notions  of  Margue- 


rite as  to  your  duties.  I  am  forced  by 
my  pitiless  memory  to  report  to  you, 
word  for  word,  her  pretty  talk. 

" '  It  was,'  I  resumed,  *  Mile,  de  Ner- 
mont  who  told  you  of  Mile.  Dietrich  ? ' 

"  *  No :  it  was  Paul.  One  day  he 
went  to  a  ball  at  her  papa's.  It  seems 
that  they  are  very  rich  folks ;  and  the 
girl  wore  diamonds  and  pearls  worth 
millions.' 

" '  That  was  very  silly ;  wasn't  it  ? ' 

"'That's  what  Paul  said;  but  I 
don't  know.  Every  one  is  proud  of 
what  one  has.  I  have  no  money,  and 
I  am  proud  of  my  baby ;  and  when- 
ever I  go  to  the  Luxembourg,  or  to  the 
square,  saying  to  myself  that  every 
one  thinks  him  handsome,  I  am  awful- 
ly proud,  and  hold  my  head  as  high 
as  if  I  wore  a  queen's  jewels.' 

"This  pretty  innocence  reconciled 
me  with  Marguerite.  I  found  that  she 
was  neither  bad  nor  perverse;  and, 
seeing  that  she  was  so  communicative 
and  so  open,  I  felt  no  aversion  towards 
her.  She  is  one  of  those  chance  com- 
panions whom  a  man  might  take  for 
economy's  sake,  and  wisely  too.  When 
a  child  comes,  mere  goodness  attaches 
a  man  to  such  a  one ;  but  he  doesn't 
marry  that  kind,  and  the  time  comes 
when  he  casts  her  oiF." 

"  You  are  talking,  my  dear,  witliout 
reflection.  You  can't  appreciate  "  — 
"  I  beg  your  pardon :  your  pupil  is 
no  knger  under  your  instruction. 
Whatever  you  have  taken  pains  to 
keep  her  ignorant  of  when  she  was  a 
girl,  —  and  without  much  curiosity  in 
those  days,  —  she  has  been  condemned 
to  learn  by  mixing  with  the  world,  no- 
ticing what  passes  about  her,  hearing 
what  is  said,  and  guessing  the  rest. 
You  may  as  well  know  that  I  have  a 
very  clear  understanding  about  M. 
Paul's  liaison;  for  this  is  what  is 
called  a  liaison^  —  polite  and  admissi- 
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ble   word,   so  as  not  to  say  amour. 
You  think  that  the  proper  word  sounds 
verj  coarse   from   mj  mouth.     So  it 
does;  but  you  forced  it  upon  me  by 
calling  it  a  marriage.     So  I  have  been 
compelled  to  make  an  exam i edition  of 
the  coarse  things  which  constitute  the 
reality.     Until  then,  however,  I  was 
innocent  enough  to  believe  in  a  legiti- 
mate connection ;  but  Marguerite  was 
stupid     and      maladroit.        When     I 
watched  her  from  interested  motives, 
she   was   embarrassed;    but,   when   I 
spoke   of  bringing  some  old  lace  for 
her  to  restore,  she   told  me  all  with 
touching   sincerity.      'No,'   said   she: 
'don't  come  here  again  yourself;  for  I 
see  that  you  are  a  noble  lady,  and  per- 
haps you  might  be  sorry  that  you  had 
been  so  good  to  me  when  you  found 
that  I  was  not  what  you  supposed.' 
Then  a  little  condolence  on  my  part, 
and  one  or  two  pleasant  words,  which 
drew  forth  a  flood  of  tears  and  of  con- 
.  fessions.     Now  I  know  all,  —  the  ad- 
venture with   M.  Jules,  the  student ; 
the  drowning ;   the    rescue    by  your 
nephew ;  the  hiding-place  provided  by 
him  at  Madame  Feron's  ;  and  then  the 
birth  of  the  child  afler  the  relations 
with  Paul,  confessed  with  dreadful  de- 
tail, for   she   took    mo  for  a  married 
woman;    and  at  last  the  hope  of  be- 
ing  married,   which   her  motherhood 
had   excited;   the   firm   resistance  of 
Paul,  backed  by  you;  the  little  domes- 
tic jars,  her  displeasure  towards  her- 
self,   her   patience    with    him.      The 
story  was  ended  off  with  an  enthusi- 
astic and  yet  comical  eulogy  of  Paul, 


console  myself  by  knowing  Aat  I  loit 
as  no  other  can*     Paul  will  see  !    Let 
him  only  try  to  love  some  one  dse  !' 
Then,  afler  she  had  opened  her  heait 
to   me,  she   began   to    inquire  wbo  I 
might   be.      'Don't   disturb  youisdf 
about  that,'   I   replied.       '  Mj   nan^ 
would  tell  you  nothing.     I  am  inters 
ested    in    you,   and    I   pity  you:    let 
that  suffice.     Your  position  does  not 
scandalize    me;    only   you    do   wiosig 
to   take  the    name  of   M.  Paul  G3- 
bert.      Did   he   authorize   jou   to  do 
so?' 

" '  No :  on  the  conti?ary,  he  forbads 
me.     As  he  does  not  wish  to  receive 
any  of  his   friends  here^  he  conceals 
his  place  of  residence  altogether ;  and 
this  suite  of  apartments  stands  neither 
in  his  name  nor  in  mine.     I  need  to 
be  concealed,  too,  on  account   of  mj 
mother,   who  would  catch  me    if  she 
found  where  I  am ;  for  I  am  still  un- 
der age.     I  never  go   out,  except  at 
night     with     Paul     in     the     streets 
when  it  is  not  very  light.     When  you 
asked    for  Madame   Paul   Gilbert,  I 
had  a  little  fit  of  stupidity  or  pride; 
but    no    one  knows   me   under   that 
name.      To    tell    the    truth,   no   one 
knows  me  at  all :  I  don't  show  mjr- 
self.      Madame     Feron     buys     every 
thing,  does  all  the  errands,  brings  and 
carries  away  the  work,  and  takes  the 
baby  out  for  his  airing.     For  my  part, 
I  am  a  little  tired  of  being  shut  up  as 
I  am ;  but  I  work  with  my  hands,  and 
try  not  to  work  too  much  with    my 
poor  head.' 

"  I  promised  to  come  and  see  her 


of  you,  and  of  herself ;  for  she  is  very  |  again,"  continued  Cesarine ;   "  and   I 


green,  this  village  girl.  It  was  a  mix- 
ture of  stupid  pride  and  puerile  hu- 
mility. She  boasts  of  excelling  every 
one  else  in  the  love  and  devotion  of 
which  she  is  capable.  She  closed  by 
saying,  'I  am  the  sinner;  but  I  can 


shall  keep  my  word,  for  I  want  to  talk 
some  more  with  her.  I  was  afraid  that 
you  would  come  back,  although  I 
should  have  had  a  pretext  to  explain 
my  presence  at  Marguerite's  rooms. 
But  I  told  her  that  the  hour  of  my 
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Appointment  with  yon  was  past,  and 
tli&t  I  must  go. 

*«  *  That's  too  had/  said  she,  kissing 
my  hand.  'I  like  you  very  much; 
and  I  should  like  to  talk  with  you  all 
day.  If  I  had  met  a  pretty,  sweet 
lady  like  you  who  would  have  em- 
ployed me,  instead  of  falling  in  love 
witli  Paul,  I  should  have  heen  happier ; 
and  in  sewing  for  you,  looking  out  for 
your  interests,  washing,  waiting  upon 
you,  and  heing  a  companion  for  you,  I 
might  have  been  a  very  good  servant- 
girl.' 

"  *  That  may  happen   yet,'  said   I, 

laughing.  *  Who  knows  ?  If  M.  Gil- 
bert should  abandon  you,  I  would  very 
gladly  take  you  into  my  employ.'  The 
word  abandon  hit  her  a  little  harder 
than  I  supposed  it  would.  She  uttered 
a  cry,  and  for  just  a  moment  I  thought 
that  our  friendship  was  at  an  end. 
She  is  quick-tempered,  the  little  dear ; 
but  I  avoided  the  explosion  that 
threatened,  by  saying,  *  I  know  that  you 
are  not  of  the  kind  of  persons  who  are 
usually  abandoned ;  but  there  are  ways 
in  which  proud  lovers  get  separated. 
Sometimes  a  single  angry  word  is  suf- 
ficient.' 

"*You  are  right;  but  Paul  will 
never  speak  that  word.  He  has  too 
big  a  lieart.  He  could  have  but  one 
way  to  abandon  me,  as  you  call  it :  let 
him  make  me  see  that  he  is  unhappy 
with  me,  and  I  would  not  wait  for  my 
dismissal,  but  would  take  it' 

" '  And  what  would  you  do  with  the 

child  ? ' 

" '  Oh !  he  would  not  leave  me  the 
child :  he  loves  it  too  much.' 

"  Has  he  publicly  recognized  it  as 
his  own  ? ' 

"  *  Indeed  he  has.  It  is  registered 
as  the  son  of  an  unknown  mother,  so 
that  my  family,  which  is  wicked,  shall 
never  have  any  claim  upon  him.' 


" '  Tlien  neither  have  you  any  claim 
upon  him.  You  will  lose  him  in  being 
separated  from  M.  Gilbert.' 

"'It  is  just  that  which  will  make 
me  cling  to  him,  even  if  I  should  be 
unhappy  with  him.  But  if  he  should 
be  unhappy,  my  poor  Paul,  I  should 
let  him  have  his  Pierre;  and  I  shouldn't 
go  to  find  you,  my  little  lady ;  I  should 
have  no  more  need  of  any  thing.  I 
should  go  away  and  die  of  grief,  in  ob- 
scurity,' And  that  is  the  way  we  sepa- 
rated." 

"Very  well.  And  after  you  had 
been  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  re- 
flect? May  I  know  at  what  conclu- 
sion you  arrived  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  this :  Paul  is  my  choice 
still.  I  love  him ;  and  he  is  the  hus- 
band whom  I  want." 

"  At  the  expense  of  causing  the  poor 
Marguerite  to  die  of  grief?  That  you 
don't  reckon  upon ! " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  reckon  upon  it ;  but  it 
will  not  happen.  I  shall  be  very  good 
to  her.  t  shall  teach  her  to  understand 
what  she  is,  what  she  is  worth,  what 
she  weighs  in  the  scale,  what  she  ought 
to  accept  to  preserve  the  esteem  of 
Paul  and  my  benefits,  of  which  I  do 
not  intend  to  be  sparing." 

«  And  the  cTiild  ?  " 

"Its  father,  married  to  me,  will 
have  the  means  of  educating  it ;  and 
I  should  be  a  good  mother  to  it.  I 
have  no  reason  to  hate  it,  the  little  in- 
nocent. Marguerite  could  come  and 
see  it.  We  would  send  them  into  the 
country;  and  they  would  be  happier 
than  ever  before." 

"  With  what  marvellous  facility  you 
arrange  matters ! " 

"There  is  nothing  difficult  in  life 
when  one  is  rich,  just,  and  decided  in 
character.  I  am  more  energetic  and 
far-seeing  than  you,  my  Pauline,  be- 
cause I  am  more  free  and  less  fastidi- 
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oua.  What  jetau  have  iailed  to  make 
you  know  and  appreciate,  even  to  lead 
you  to  make  a  definite  decision  as  to 
the  future  of  your  nephew,  I  knew,  I 
judged,  and  I  liare  discovered  the  so- 
lution in  two  hours.  You  will  tell  me 
that  I  underrate  the  attachment  of 
Paul  for  his  mistress,  and  the  kind  of  ' 
aversion  whicli  he  manifests  towards  I 
me.  I  reply,  that  I  believe  neither  in 
the  aversion  for  myself  nor  the  attach- 
ment to  her.  I  saw  it  all  very  clearly 
in  that  singular  and  memorable  inter- 
view which  decided  the  fate  of  that 
young  man  and  my  own.  I  have  seen 
still  more  clearly  to-day.  He  thinks 
himself  bound  by  duty;  and  his  des- 
perate defence  was  that  of  a  man  who 
b  losing  his  heart  To-day  he  is  suf- 
fering horribly.  You  don*t  see  it;  but 
I  know  it  by  the  ingenuous  confessions 
and  the  clumsy  reticence  of  his  mis- 
tress. He  does  not  hope  for  salvation, 
but  accepts  the  sad  destiny  which  is 
spread  out  before  him.  He  is  a  stoic, 
I  do  not  forget  tliat;  and  all  the 
manifestations  of  his  strength  of  soul 
attach  him  to  me  more  and  more. 
Yes;  this  fallen  and  i-ulgar  girl  to 
whom  he  submits,  this  brat  whom  he 
loves  tenderly  (true  stoics  are  tender ; 
that  is  logical),  that  lodging  without 
comforts  or  attrition,  that  intense 
work  to  support  a  family  which  is  a 
burden,  and  which  he  is  forced  to  con- 
ceal as  a  shame,  that  pride  which  leads 
him  to  feign  happiness  in  the  midst  of 
it  all,  —  oh  !  it  is  grand,  very  beauti- 
ful, very  noble.  Your  nephew  is  a 
man ;  and  such  a  woman  as  I  am  is 
necessary  to  assume  a  share  in  his 
situation,  and  to  tear  him  away  from 
it  without  violence,  without  remorse, 
and  without  crime.  Marguerite  will 
weep  and  lament  a  little,  no  doubt; 
but  the  prospect  of  that  does  not  af- 
fright me.     I  will  take  care  of  her. 


She  k  a  chUd,  a  little  aayago,  but  vmy 
weak.  In  a  year  from  now  she  wiQ 
bless  me ;  and  Paidy  my  husband,  will 
be  the  happiest  of  men." 

"  Better  and  better !  It  is  arranged 
for  the  coming  year !  In  what  mcMitli 
and  what  day  is  the  wedding  to  come 
off?" 

«  Laogh  as  much  as  jon  will,  mj 
Pauline.  I  am  stronger  than  yon, 
I  tell  yoo.  I  have  no  little  scruples 
and  childish  qualms  of  conscience. 
I  have  patience,  in  decision,  yon  shall 
see,  little  aunt ;  and  so  kiss  me.  I  am 
tired ;  but  I  have  made  up  my  mind: 
and  so  I  can  go  to  sleep  as  calmly  as 
an  in&nt" 

She  left  me  as  bewildered  as  if^  aban- 
doned by  an  adventurous  guide  npon  a 
lonely  hill-top,  I  had  lost  the  power 
of  returning. 

Was  she  not,  after  all,  right  ?     Was 
she   not   stronger   than   myself  thaa 
Marguerite,     than      Paul      himself? 
Wholly  absorbed  in  4»tudy,  he   could 
not,  as  she  did,  andl^ze  the  facts  of 
practical  life,  and  resolve  its  continual 
enigmas.     Who  knows  if  she  were  not 
the  woman  which  she  boasted  of  beiu^ 
the  only  one  he  could  love  on  that  day 
when  he  should  discover  the  loyalty 
and  generosity  which  were  always   at 
the  bottom  of  her  most  personal  de- 
signs?    A  head  so  active,  a  soul  so 
much  above  vengeance   and  evil    in^ 
stincts,  an  acceptance  of  accomplished 
facts  so  frank,  such  intelligence,  and 
so  much  courage  to  bring  her  most  im- 
possible undertakings  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion, —  were  all  these  not  enough 
to  obtain  pardon  for  her  caprice  and 
coquetry  ? 

XIII. 

I  FOUND  myself  thrown  back  to  the 
point  where  Cesarine  had  led  me 
when  the  threats  of  the  Marquis  de 
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Etiironni^re  had  made  me  recoil  in 
&iglit.  Where  was  the  marquis? 
WTiat  liad  become  of  him  ?  Had  he 
forgotten  ?  Was  he  absent  ?  If  any 
one  could  have  re-assnred  me  on  these 
][>oiiits,  the  romance  of  Cesarine  would 
not  have  been  so  disquieting  and  im- 
possible. 

X  resolved  to  find  out  something 
al>out  him^  and,  on  reflection,  deter- 
xnined  that  Bertrand  was  the  man  to 
investigate  for  me. 

He  was  a  singular  person.     His  po- 
sition was  that  of  footman  and  some- 
thing between  a  groom  and  a  vatet-de- 
ehambre.     Vatet-de-^hambre  he  could 
not  be,  for  he  did  not  know  how  to 
read  and  write ;  which  ignorance,  sin- 
gularly enough,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  expressing  himself  as  well  as  any 
man   of  the   world.     He  was   thirty- 
five   years  old,  serious,  cold,  of  good 
bearing,   very   proud   of    his   elegant 
form,  wearing  with  ease  and  dignity  his 
black  coat  set  off  with  a  plait  of  silk 
at  the  shoulder,  always  clean  shaved, 
and  cravated  in  irreproachable  white, 
discreet,  sober,  silent,  appearing  to  no- 
tice nothing  and  to  hear  nothing,  but 
knowing  all  and  understanding  every 
thing,  incorruptible  always,  devoted  to 
Cesarine,  and  to  me  for  her  sake,  a  lit- 
tle scornful  towards  the  rest  of  the 
family. 

It  was  but  eleven  o'clock ;  and,  M. 
Dietrich  not  having  returned,  Ber- 
trand would  probably  be  in  the  art- 
gallery.  He  liked  to  remain  there, 
studying  perseveringly  the  regularity 
of  the  furnace-registers,  the  progress  of 
the  clock-hands,  and  the  condition 
of  the  ornamental  plants. 
I  I  went  down  stairs,  and  fonnd  him 

I  there  as  I  had  expected.    He  came 

and  stood  before  me.  '' Bertrand," 
said  I, "  I  have  some  information  to 
ask  of  you." 

5 


'^I  intended  giving  some  to  made- 
moiselle." 

'"  To  me  ?     This  evening  ?  " 

''To  you,  this  evening,  as  soon  as 
monsieur  should  have  returned.  I 
know  that  mademoiselle  retires  late." 

"  Well,  speak,  Bertrand." 

"  It  is  about  monsieur,  the  Marquis 
de  Rivonniere." 

''Ah!  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about 
that  very  person.  Have  you  any  news 
of  him  ?  " 

^*  I  have.  Mile.  Cesarine,  who  has 
no  secrets  from  mademoiselle,  must 
have  told  her  all  she  has  done  to- 
day ?  " 

"I  know  every  thing.  She  has 
been  with  you  to  the  Hue  d'Assas,  and 
to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne." 

"  Does  Mile,  de  Nermont  know  that 
monsieur  the  Marquis  de  Rivonniere 
assumes  disguises  to  watch  Mile.  Cesa- 
riiie  ?  " 

"  No.     Does  Cesarine  know  it  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  she  does." 

"You  should  have  warned  her  of 
it." 

"I  was  not  sure  of  it;  and  then 
Mile.  Cesarine,  one  day,  when  I 
brought  her  a  letter  from  monsieur  the 
marquis,  said  to  me,  '  Bring  me  noth- 
ing more  from  him  :  let  me  never  hear 
from  him  again.'  But  to-day  I  reco^ 
nized  M.  de  Bivonni^re  so  plainly  in 
the  costume  of  a  working-man  in  the 
Rue  d'Assas,  that  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  notify  Mile,  de  Nermont." 

"Bertrand,  do  you  know  to  whose 
house  Cesarine  went  in  the  Rue  d'As- 
sas?'' 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle.  I  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  following  home  the 
person  who  goes  there  every  evening 
from  Latour's  publishing-house." 

"  Are  you  doing  right,  Bertrand,  to 
be  yourself  a  spy  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  am  always  doing  right 
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when  I  execute  the  orders  of  Mile. 
Cesarine.'* 

'^  Even  in  secret  from  her  father  and 
me?" 

"  M.  Dietrich  has  no  will  in  opposi- 
tion to  hers ;  and  you  yourself  usually 
come  to  wish  what  she  desires." 

^'  It  is  true,  because  she  always 
wishes  to  do  good;  and  this  time,  as 
usual,  there  is  a  good  action  at  the 
bottom  of  her  curiosity." 

*^  I  think  so  too.  Besides,  as  I  am 
always  and  everywhere  within  a  step 
of  mademoiselle  with  a  revolver  and  a 
dagger  upon  me,  I  do  not  fear  that  any 
one  will  insult  her." 

"Certainly  you  would  defend  her 
courageously." 

"  With  coolness,  mademoiselle  ;  with 
coolness  and  presence  of  mind.  It  is 
my  duty.  Mile.  Cesarine  explained  it 
all  to  me  one  day,  when  she  said,  ^  I 
wish  to  be  able  to  go  anywhere  with 
you.' " 

"It  is  well,  my  friend.  Tell  me 
now  if  M.  de  Eivonniere  saw  Cesarine 
enter  the  house  where  my  nephew 
goes." 

"  He  saw  her  come  out.  He  was  on 
,ihe  door-step  when  she  re-entered  her 
carriage." 

"He  has  probably  questioned  the 
porter  of  that  house  ?  " 

"Very  certainly;  for  he  looked  at 
.mademoiselle  in  a  mocking  manner, 
and  seemed  to  wish  that  she  would 
recognize  him.  But  mademoiselle  had 
other  things  on  her  mind,  and  did  not 
look  at  him." 

"  Why  do  you  think  that  he  desired 
to  mock  her  ?  " 

"  Because  he  is  crazy  with  jealousy, 
and  believes  that  mademoiselle  ex- 
pected to  meet  some  one  there.  He 
has  certainly  established  a  counter- 
mine against  me,  as  one  might  say. 
He   must  have    known   what   I   was 


chaiged  to  discover;  and  undoabtedfy 
he  now  knows  that  monsiemv  yov 
nephew,  has  no  expectation  of  meet- 
ing Mile.  Cesarine.  It  is  well  that 
you  should  know  this :  you  are  the 
person  to  be  notified,  mademoiselle. 
It  is  for  me  to  execute  your  orders  if 
you  have  any  to  give  me  for  to-mor- 


row. 
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"  I  will  make  arrangements  with 
Mile.  Cesarine.  Thanks,  and  good- 
evening,  Bertrand." 

So,  notwithstanding  the  passage  of 
time,  —  nearly  three  weeks  it  was  sinee 
his  threat  was  made,  — the  marqnis  had 
not  desisted  from  his  vengeful  projects. 
He  had  told  me  the  truth  when  he 
said  that  he  was  capable  of  nursing 
his  wrath  until  it  was  assuaged,  as  he 
had  preserved  his  hopeless  love.     He 
was,  then,  a  dangerous  man,  neither  a 
fool  nor  wicked  perhaps,  but  incapable 
of  governing  his  passions.     He   had 
spoken  of  murder  without  provocation 
as   a  lawful  act;   and  he  now  knew 
with  whom  Cesarine  was  in  love !    I 
again  cursed  the  wretched  caprice  to 
which  she  had  almost  made  me  con- 
sent.    I  resolved  to  warn  M.  Dietrich ; 
and  I  waited  until  he  should  return,  to 
meet  him  in  the  passage,  and  teU  him 
all  that  had  taken  place,  not  forgetting 
what  Bertrand  had  reported   to   me. 
"  It  is  necessary,"  said  I  in  conclusion, 
"that  you   should  interpose  in  some 
way  in  this  matter.     I  am  powerless. 
I  cannot  remove  my  nephew :  his  work 
confines  him  to  Paris ;  and  besides,  if 
I  should  tell  him  that  any  one  had 
threatened  him,  he  would  be  so  much 
the  more  strongly  determined  to  iace 
an  enmity  which  he  would  deem  ri- 
diculous, but  which  I  regard  as  veiy 
serious.     I  have  no  more  control  over 
Cesarine.     You   are  her  father:  you 
can  take  her  away.     For  my  part,  I 
must  notify  the  police  to  keep  a  watch 
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on  the  tnovements  and  the  disguises 
of  M.  de  Rivonni^re." 

"That  would  be  a  very  serious 
move,"  said  M.  Dietrich;  "and  it 
night  result  in  scandal,  from  which  I 
-would  save  mj  daughter.  I  will  take 
lier  away  from  here  if  it  is  necessary ; 
but  first  1  will  make  a  movement 
against  the  marquis.  It  is  with  me 
that  he  will  have  a  quarrel,  if  he  com- 
promises Cesarine  by  his  foolish  jeal- 
ousy and  espionage.  Be  assured,  I 
mrill  watch,  will  learn  all,  and  will 
act  promptly;  but  just  now  I  think 
that  we  have  no  occasion  to  be  anxious 
about  him.  He  supposes  that  Cesa- 
Tine  has  to-day  made  a  discovery, 
which  of  itself  is  a  revenge  for  him, 
and  that  she  will  think  no  more  of  his 
rival,  whose  wife  and  child  she  has 
seen ;  for  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  any 
thing  that  concerns  your  nephew." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,  M.  Dietrich  : 
but  to-morrow  or  next  week  he  will 
know  that  Cesarine  persists  in  loving 
Paul ;  for  she  is  not  the  woman  to  con- 
ceal her  movements  and  to  change  her 
mind.  You  know  that  very  well  your- 
self." 

"  I  will  act  to-morrow.  Now  sleep 
in  peace." 

On  the  morrow,  indeed,,  and  at  a 
very  early  hour,  he  repaired  to  the 
marquis's  house.  He  did  not  find 
him  in.  The  marquis  was  away,  they 
said,  on  a  journey,  and  had  been  gone 
several  days.  They  did  not  know 
when  he  expected  to  return.  To  seek 
in  Paris  a  man  in  concealment  is  pos- 
sible only  to  the  police.  I  was  going, 
without  telling  any  one  my  plan,  to 
ask  audience  of  the  prefect,  when 
Bertrand,  with  his  usual  impassible 
and  haughty  air,  but  with  a  look 
which  seemed  to  say,  "  Pay  attention," 
announced  monsieur  the  Marquis  de 
Bivonniere. 


XIV. 

THE  marquis  presented  himself  as 
much  at  ease  and  with  as  graceful 
courtesy  as  if  there  had  been  a  part- 
ing only  the  night  before  on  the  best 
of  terms.  M.  Dietrich  gave  him  his 
hand  as  usual,  but  in  silence ;  but  Cesa- 
rine, whose  brow  contracted,  and  who 
seemed  fairly  weary  of  his  attentions, 
said  to  him  in  an  icy  tone,  "  1  didn't 
expect  to  see  you  again.  Monsieur  de 
Rivonniere." 

"  1  did  not  suppose  I  was  placed  un- 
der a  perpetual  ban,"  he  replied  with 
that  peculiar  smile  which  Bertrand  had 
noticed,  and  which  was,  as  it  were, 
stereotyped  on  his  pale,  tired  face. 

"You  have  not  been  placed  under  a 
ban  at  all,"  said  Cesarine.  "  It  may  be 
that  I  have  let  you  become  aware  of 
my  displeasure  when  you  have  seemed 
to  lack  good  breeding;  but  one  par^ 
dons  much  in  an  old  friend,  and  I  did 
not  dream  of  banishing  you.  You 
have  deemed  it  good  to  banish  yourselfl 
It  is  not  the  first  time  that  you  have 
gone  away  out  of  sulkiness ;  but  you 
have  generally  been  at  some  pains  to 
give  an  explanation  of  your  absence. 
That  was,  of  course,  to  preserve  the 
right  of  returning.  This  time  you 
have  neglected  a  formality  of  which  I 
excuse  no  one.  You  have  ceased  to 
visit  us  because  that  course  was  pleas- 
ing to  you:  you  return  because  you 
please  to  do  so.  But  these  ways  are 
not  pleasing  to  me.  I  like  to  know 
whether  the  persons  I  receive  are 
friends  or  enemies.  If  they  are  of  the 
latter  category,  I  admit  them  only  on 
my  guard.  Will  you  tell  me  on  what 
footing  I  ought  to  receive  you  ?  Have 
as  much  courage  and  frankness  as  you 
please,  but  do  not  suppose  that  I  will 
tolerate  the  least  lack  of  respect." 
I     Astounded  by  this  reprimand^  the 
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of  M,  de  Bivonniere,  and  confessed  that 
I  was  80  frightened  by  them  that  I 
could  hare  done  any  thing  to  preserve 
my  nephew's  life.  M.  Dietrich  did  not 
attacli  much  importance  to  the  anger 
of  the  marquis.  He  objected  that  M. 
de  Rivonni^re  was  a  man  of  honor  and 
intelligence;  that  in  his  anger  he  might, 
perhaps,  lose  his  head  for  a  moment, 
but  that  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  not  return  to  reason  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

"  So,''  said  I,  "  you  will  go  and  un- 
deceive Cesarine,  and  let  her  know  that 
my  nephew  is  still  free  ?  You  will  de- 
ceive her  more  than  I  have,  for  lie  is 
not  free." 

He  promised  me  to  say  nothing. 

"  I  have  not  told  the  lie,'*  he  said : 
''  I  will  pretend  that  I  am  your  dupe  ; 
and  I  can  do  so  the  more  readily,  be- 
cause I  cannot  admit  that  a  young 
man,  in  such  a  liaison  as  his  present 
one,  ought  to  think  of  marriage." 

Cesarine  was  completely  broken 
down  for  several  days;  then  she  re- 
sumed her  active  and  gay  life,  and 
even  appeared,  by  her  manner,  to  en- 
courage all  the  suitors  who  flocked 
about  her.  Every  morning  there  was 
an  assault  by  bouquets  at  the  door 
of  the  house,  every  day  an  assault 
of  visits  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
opened. 

I  saw  Paul  and  Marguerite  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Rue  d'Assas.  I 
was  confirmed  in  my  belief  that  their 
association  rendered  neither  of  them 
happy,  and  that  the  child  alone  re- 
ceived the  love  and  occupied  the  mind 
of  Paul.  Marguerite  was  a  good  crea- 
ture, notwithstanding  the  fault  com- 
mitted in  her  youth ;  but  that  slip  was 
not  the  less  an  obstacle  to  the  marriage 
which  she  desired,  and  which  Paul, 
still  more  strongly  than  I,  knew  to  be 
impossible.     One  day  they  quarrelled 


in  my  presencey  and  called  me  in  as  a 
judge  between  them. 

''  If  I  had  not  had  a  chUd,''  said  Mai^ 
guerite, ''  I  should  never  have  thought 
of  marriage,  for  I  well  know  that  I  do 
not  deserve  it ;   but  since  I  have  my 


Pierre,  I  am  troubled  about  the  future. 
I  tell  myself  that  he  will  despise  his 
mother  by  and  by,  when  he  is  able  to 
understand  that  she  was  not  deemed 
worthy  to  be  married.  It  makes  me  ao 
sad  to  think  of  it,  that  there  are  mo- 
ments when  I  restrain  myself  from 
loving  him,  so  as  to  become  used  to 
sorrow.  Ah  !  I  did  not  understand  at 
the  time  the  wickedness  of  what  I  did. 
I  found  my  mother  cruel  and  full  of 
reproaches;  I  found  Paul  good,  and 
having  no  reproaches  to  make.  Bat 
now  I  am  a  mother,  and  I  detest  my- 
self. I  know  very  well  that  Paul  will 
never  abandon  his  son,  —  there  is  no 
danger  of  that ;  he  loves  the  boy  too 
well,  and  he  is  too  honest  a  man  for 
that.  But  what  would  become  of  me 
if  my  own  son  should  turn  against 
me?" 

^'  He  "kin  love  and  respect  you  al- 
ways," said  Paul.  "  I  will  answer  tt 
you  for  that^  at  least,  unless  by  your 
imprudent  complaints  you  teach  him 
what  he  ought  not  to  know." 

"  Then  it  is  all  right,  is  it,  to  con- 
ceal from  children  that  their  parents 
are  not  married  ?  In  order  to  carry 
out  that  deception,  it  is  necessary  that 
you  never  leave  me ;  and  who  is  going- 
to  answer  for  it  that  you  will  not  many 
another  ?  " 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  interpose. 
"  It  is  at  least  certain,"  said  I  to  Mar- 
guerite, 'Hhat  it  has  become  very  diffi- 
cult for  my  nephew  to  make  such  an 
honorable  and  advantageous  marriage^ 
as  a  man  in  his  position  ought.  The 
sacrifice  which  he  has  made  to  you  of 
his    liberty,  of   his    future  perhaps. 
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I  am  young  yet,  and  in  a  question  of 
honor  one  man  is  as  good  as  another. 
Xo    complain  of  your  conduct  would 
come  with  bad  gracft  from  me,  since  I 
liaTe  not  been  able  to  make  my  author- 
ity prevail,  and  force  you  to  pnidence. 
X  ought  to  accept  the  consequences  of 
my  tenderness  for  you ;  and  I  do  ac- 
cept them." 

He  gently  disengaged  himself  from 
her  arms,  and  went  out.  She  was  lit- 
erally choked  with  tears,  and  vowed  to 
me  that  she  would  never  again  go  out 
alone,  and  thus  subject  her  father  to 
the  penalty  of  her  eccentricities. 

She  kept  her  promise  several  days. 
I  spoke  to  Bertrand  to  make  him  agree 
to  carry  for  her  no  more  letters  with- 
out showing  them  to  M.  Dietrich  or  to 
in3''sel£     He  hesitated  long  before  mak- 
ing any  such  promise.     In  his  view, 
Cesarine  had  the  best  judgment  of  any 
one  in  the  house.    If  any  one  could 
disperse  the  clouds  which  had  gathered 
about  us,  the  threatening  character  of 
which  he  very  well  understood,  for  he 
guessed  what  was  not  told  him,  it  was 
Cesarine,  and  no  one  else.     However, 
he  was  conquered  by  my  persistence, 
and  promised.     Three  days  after,  he 
brought  me  a  letter  from  Cesarine  ad- 
dressed to  M.  de  !Rivonniere,  at  the 
same  time  asking  me  to  request  M. 
Dietrich   to  settle  up  with   him.     '^I 
have  never  betrayed   good  masters," 
he  said;  '^and  you  have   forced  me 
to  make  a  bad  promise.     Mile.  Cesa- 
rine will  have  no  more  confidence  in 
me.    I  cannot  remain  in  a  house  where 
I  am  not  esteemed. ' 

I  did  not  know  what  to  say.  This 
man  was  right :  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
strain Cesarine.  To  deprive  her  of  her 
most  trusty  and  most  devoted  servant 
was  to  drive  her  to  commit  acts  of  yet 
greater  imprudence.  I  returned  the  let- 
ter to  Bertrand,  and  expected  that  Cesa- 


rine would  come  and  tell  me  what  it 
contained^  for  it  was  very  seldom  that 
she  did  not  ask  advice  as  soon  as  she 
had  acted  on  impulse. 

She  did  not  come,  and  my  anxiety 
was  renewed.  This  time,  I  feared  no 
longer  for  my  nephew.  I  was  sure 
that  Cesarine  had  not  seen  him  again ; 
but  I  feared  for  M.  Dietrich,  whom  the 
conduct  of  the  marquis  had  greatly 
irritated,  and  who  appeared  not  in  the 
least  disposed  to  forgive  it. 

The  next  morning,  Cesarine  came 
into  my  room,  saying,  "  I  am  going  out : 
will  you  go  with  me  ?  " 

*' Certainly,"  I  replied;  "and  I 
should  not  suppose  that  you  would 
like  to  go  out  without  me,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  you  have-  placed 
your  father." 

**  Don't  scold  me,"  she  said :  "  1  have 
resolved  to  repair  my  faults,  cost  what 
it  may.     You  are  coming  ?  " 

"  Where  are  we  going  ?  " 

"I  will  tell  you  after  we  have 
started." 

Orders  had  been  already  given  to 
the  coachman  by  Bertrand ;  and  we 
rode  through  the  Champs  Eiys^s, 
without  any  explanation  from  Cesarine. 
When  we  reached  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, she  said,  "  We  are  going  to  buy 
some  flowers  at  Lemichez's,  Bue  dee 
Trois  Couronnes." 

We  alighted  in  the  gasden  of  that 
iSorist,  and  walked  through  his  green- 
houses, where  Cesarine  selected  some 
very  costly  plants.  At  three  o'clock, 
she  looked  at  her  watch,  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  we  saw  the  Marquis  de 
Bivonniere  enter.  "  This  is  one  of  my 
friends,"  said  Cesarine  to  the  clerk  who 
accompanied  us.  "  We  will  carry  away 
the  flowers  in  our  two  carriages.  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  put  them  in  the 
carriages  carefully,  so  that  they  shidJ 
not  be  broken  ?  and  tell  them  that  I 
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will  pay  for  them  at  once."  We  there- 
fore remained  in  the  green-house, 
whither  the  marquis  came  to  join  us. 
'^  Thanks,  my  friend,"  said  she,  ex- 
tending her  hand  to  him :  "  you  have 
come  to  my  rendezvous.  You,  of  course, 
understood  that  I  could  not,  under  pres- 
ent circumstances,  admit  you  to  the  pres- 
ence of  my  father.  Sit  down  on  this 
bench.  It's  a  nice  place  to  have  a 
chat. 

''Monsieur  de  Rivonniere,  I  have  re- 
flected :  I  have  examined  my  conduct. 
I  have  condemned  it,  and  it  is  to  you 
I  wish  to  make  the  confession.  I  have 
not  betrayed  you,  seeing  that  I  never 
had  any  love  for  you ;  and  I  have  not 
deceived  you  by  laying  my  refusal  of 
you  to  a  pronounced  aversion  to  mar- 
riage. I  was  sincere.  I  loved  no  one, 
and  I  believed  that  my  love  of  liberty 
would  never  be  satiated.  It  has  been, 
much  sooner  than  I  expected.  The 
world  wearies  me ;  liberty  has  fright- 
ened me.  I  have  seen  some  one  who 
pleases  me,  whom  I  shall  not  marry 
perhaps,  who  probably  will  never  know 
that  I  love  him,  but  whom  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  not  to  love.  Shall  I 
tell  you  all  ?  I  believed  myself  a  very 
strong  woman :  I  am  but  a  weak  child, 
and  so  much  the  weaker  because  I  did 
not  believe  in  love,  and  did  not  put 
myself  on  my  guard  against  it.  I  am 
his  now,  and  I  shall  die  of  shame  and 
grief  because  my  passion  is  not  recip- 
rocated. If  you  long  for  vengeance, 
be  satisfied.  I  am  as  much  punished 
as  is  possible,  for  having  preferred  an 
unknown  person  to  a  tried  friend. 
But  you  are  neither  cruel  nor  egotis- 
tic nor  vindictive;  and,  if  you  have 
had  appearances  against  you  in  the 
events  which  have^  made  you  lose 
the  affection  of  my  father,  the  fault  is 
mine,  mine  only.  I  did  not  understand 
you;   I  have  misjudged  you;   I  was 


suspicious  of  you.  four  wrongs  wen 
my  work.'  I  have  exasperated  joa; 
frightened  you ;  cast  yon  into  a  aoti 
of  delirium.  I  ought  to  have  told  yon 
the  first  day  what  I  tell  joa  now.  My 
friend,  pity  me  !  I  am  unhappy.  Be 
good.     Have  mercy  on  me  ! '' 

Speaking  thus,  with  an  emotion  that 
rendered  her  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
Cesarine  made  as  thoa^h  she  would 
kneel  to  M.  de  Kivouni^re.  The  lat- 
ter, full  of  astonishment  and  despair, 
prevented  her,  crying,  ''  What  are  yon 
going  to  do  ?  It  is  you  who  are  foolish 
and  cruel.  Do  you  wish  to  kill  me  ? 
What  do  you  ask  ?  what  do  you  re- 
quire of  me?  Have  I  understood  ?  I 
believed  it  a  caprice.  For  ray  consola- 
tion, you  tell  me  it  is  a  passion  !  And 
you  wish,  —  my  God !  My  God !  what 
is  it  that  you  wish  ?  " 

"What  your  heart  and  your  con- 
science proclaim  to  you,  my  friend,^ 
she  answered,  still  all  the  time  inclin- 
ing towards  him,  and  holding  his  trem- 
bling hands  in  hers.     "I  want  yon 
to  pardon  my  lack  of  esteem,  my  in- 
gratitude,   my    silence.     When     you 
said  to  me,   'Ck>nfess   your  lore   for 
another,  and  I  will  remain  your  friend,' 
—  for  you  have  said  that,  — I  was  com- 
pelled to  believe  you.    It  was  your  jus- 
tice, it  was  your  honor,  which  spoke 
simultaneously.     I  believed  it  a  snare. 
That  was  my  fault,  and  the  cause  of  your 
disappointment.    My  mistrust  has  de- 
ceived you.     You  have  believed  it  a 
caprice,  say  you  ?    That  might  well  be. 
So  you  have  treated  me  as  a  fantastic 
child,  whom  one  would  protect  and 
save  in  spite  of  herseUl     You  have  re- 
garded that  as  a  duty,  and  have  em- 
ployed all  the  means  in  your  power  to 
fulfil  it.    Now  you  discover  the  truth : 
you  see  that  it  is  a  passion,  and  that  I 
am  suffering  frightfully.     Your  duty  is 
changed.     It  is  for  you  to  sustain  me^ 
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to  pity  me,  to  console  me ;  if  it  is  possi- 
ble, to  love  me  still  I  —  to  love  me  as  a 
sister,  to  devote  yourself  to  me  as  a 
tender  brother  I  Do  not  cause  me  the 
terrible  sorrow  of  losing  my  best  friend, 
at  the  moment  when  I  have  the  most 
need  of  him." 

And  she  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  embraced  him,  as  she  would 
have  embraced  M.  Dietrich  when  she 
was  bent  upon  conquering  him.  She 
could  not  fail  to  succeed  thus  with  the 
marquis,  —  he  was  conquered  already. 

"You  kiU  me!''  said  he;  "and  I 
kiss  the  hand  which  gives  the  blow. 
Ah !  how  well  you  are  aware  of  your 
sway  over  me,  and  how  relentlessly  you 
abuse  it  I  Come,  you  have  triumphed. 
What  must  I  do  ?  Are  you  going  to 
demand  that  I  bring  to  your  feet  the 
ingrate  who  disdains  you  ?  " 

"  Ah ! "  she  cried,  "  that  is  the  great 
question.  If  he  suspected  my  passion, 
I  should  die  of  grief  and  shame.  No : 
there  is  nothing  for  you  to  do  but  to 
accept  the  fact  of  my  being  enamoured 
of  another,  and  to  love  me  well  enough 
to  ask  my  father's  pardon  for  the  im- 
putation of  wrongs  which  you  have 
made  to  him.  Tell  him  the  truth,  ac- 
cuse me,  explain  your  own  conduct  as 
you  please.  Tell  him  that  you  have 
no  other  ambition  than  to  play  towards 
me  the  part  of  guardian  angel.  Jus- 
tify yourself,  give  him  your  word  of 
honor  for  the  future,  and  leave  me  to 
reconcile  you.  It  will  not  be  difficult. 
He  loves  you  so  much,  my  poor  father ; 
he  is  so  unhappy  in  his  disagreement 
with  you." 

The  marquis  hesitated  to  make  this 
promise  with  reference  to  M.  Dietrich. 
But  Cesarine  wept  so  much  and  so  ef- 
fectively, that  he  promised  to  come  to 
the  house  that  very  evening ;  and  he 
came. 

She  had  required  me  to  be  silent,  in 


regard  to  this  interview  which  she  had 
so  skilfully  brought  about,  because  she 
wished  it  to  seem  that  the  marquis  had 
come  of  his  own  accord. 

I  hesitated  about  deceiving  M.  Die- 
trich. "Can  you  blame  me?"  she 
cried.  "  Whatever  I  contrive,  to  save 
the  life  of  my  father,  ought  to  seem  to 
you  a  sacred  task,  that  I  have  arranged 
with  energy,  and  carried  through  with 
tact  and  devotion.  If  I  had  followed 
your  advice  of  remaining  quiet,  of  hid- 
ing myself,  of  committing  no  more  of 
what  you  call  my  acts  of  imprudence, 
the  resentment  of  these  two  men  would 
have  perpetuated  itself,  and  would 
have  led,  sooner  or  later,  to  a  collision. 
Thanks  to  me,  they  will  be  more  at- 
tached to  each  other  than  ever ;  and 
you  shall  be  forever  at  rest  in  your 
mind  with  regard  to  .your  nephew. 
M.  de  Kivonniere  is  not  so  chivalrous 
and  so  generous  as  I  have  told  him. 
He  has  the  instincts  of  a  tiger  beneath 
his  charming  manner.  But  I  count 
upon  making  him  what  he  ought  to 
be;  and  I,  shall  thus  render  him  a 
great  service,  for  which  he  will  give 
me  credit  sooner  or  later.  Wlien  one 
cannot  fight  with  a  wild  beast,  it  may 
be  wheedled  into  tameness.  I  com- 
mitted a  great  fault  the  day  I  lost  pa- 
tience with  him." 

M.  Dietrich,  surprised  by  the  visit 
of  the  marquis,  accepted  his  expres- 
sions of  penitence  as  frankly  as  Cesa- 
rine had  foreseen.  Poor  Bivonniere 
was  as  pale  as  death.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  he  had  suffered  torture  on  that 
terrible  day.  His  self-abasement  gave 
great  weight  to  the  vow  which  he 
made  to  respect  the  liberty  of  Cesarine, 
and  to  remain  her  devoted  friend.  M. 
Dietrich  embraced  him.  Cesarine  at 
once  held  out  her  two  hands  to  him, 
and  then  seated  herself  at  the  piano, 
and  played  to  him,  in  a  most  expressive 
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manner,  his  fiavorite  ain.  His  nerves 
were  unstrung.  •  The  marquis  wept 
like  a  child,  and  went  away  conquered 
but  blessed. 

"Well,  mademoiselle,"  said  Ber- 
trand,  whom  I  met  in  the  hall  after  the 
door  had  closed  on  M.  de  Bivonniere, 
<^you  were  right  to  let  me  carry  the 
letter.  I  told  you  that  there  was  no 
one  like  Mile.  Cesarine>  to  arrange  mat- 
ters. She  thought  about  it,  she  willed 
it,  she  wrote,  she  has  spoken,  and  the 
thing  is  done." 

It  was  true.  The  thing  was  done. 
Was  Cesarine,  then,  deep  in  ruses  and 
cruelties  ?  No :  she  was  fruitful  of  re- 
source and  facile  in  execution.  She 
threw  herself  into  the  part  she  had  to 
play  so  thoroughly,  that  she  cast  out  all 
the  emotions  which  were  the  firuifc  of 
them.  She  firmly  believed  in  her  own 
inspiration,  in  her  woman's  tact;  and 
she  persuaded  herself  that  she  was 
compassing  the  safety  of  others,  when 
she  was  only  drowning  them  to  give 
place  to  herself 

She  was  therefore,  aa  usual,  mistress 
of  the  situation.  She  had  induced  her 
father  to  accept  every  thing ;  she  had 
paralyzed  the  vengeance  of  the  mar- 
quis ;  she  had  surprised  and  worried  me 
to  the  point  where  I  could  no  longer 
find  good  reasons  for  resisting  her. 
Only  Paul  remained  to  be  conquered ; 
and,  as  she  remarked,  that  matter  had 
been  much  simplified.  The  forces  of 
her  will,  having  but  this  one  object 
to  attain,  were  increased  ten-fold. 
"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Are  you  going  to  attack  and  provoke 
him  once  more,  after  the  bad  result  of 
your  first  advances  ?  " 

"I  have  blundered  once,"  she  re- 
plied, "  and  I  shall  not  do  so  again.  I 
shall  take  another  course,  exactly  what, 
I  cannot  tell.  I' shall  be  on  the  watch, 
and  ti^  my  chance.    It  will  come, 


never  fear.  Human  affiuxs  alwiji 
bring  their  oontingenl;  of  imexpedel 
succor  to  the  will  which  waits  £araB 
opportunity." 

The  fatal  chance  resdlj  came ;  balin 
the  midst  of  circumstanoes  so  compli- 
cated, that  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  a 
little. 


XV. 


MAEGUERITE  had  not  concealed 
from  Paul  the  visit  of  Cesarine; 
and  she  had  described  the  stranger  so 
well,  that  he  had  no  difficnltj'  in  recog- 
nizing her.  He  had  told  me  the  sto- 
ry ;  and  I  had  explained.  It  was  no 
longer  possible  to  conceal  the  truth 
from  him.  Little  by  little  he  learned 
all ;  but  we  were  at  great  pains  not  to 
speak  of  it  before  Marguerite,  whose 
jealousy  would  have  been  kindled  by 
it. 

Paul's   nobility  of  character  shone 
forth  under  these  new  and  trying*  cir- 
cumst^ces.     As  he  was  in  the  habit 
of    merely  laughing  at   me    when  I 
questioned   him,  I  adjured   him,  one 
evening  when   we  were   walking   to- 
gether,' to  answer  me  seriously  once 
for  alL      '*  Haven't    I    already   done 
so  ?  "  he  asked  with  surprise.     "  Why 
do  you  suppose  that  I  could  change 
my  sentiments  and  my  desire  ?  " 

"  Because  circumstances  are  modify- 
ing the  situation  every  moment;  be- 
cause M.  Dietrich  will   consent;   be- 
cause I  shall  be   forced  to  consent; 
because  M.  de  fiivonniere  will  resign 
himself  to  the  situation ;  because  you 
are  not  very  happy  with  Marguerite ; 
and  because  you  are  not  bound  io  her 
by  a  real  duty.     Her  lot  and  that  of  her 
child  assured^  nothing  condemns  you 
to  sacrifice^  to  a  woman  whom  you  do 
not  love,  a  most  brilliant  future  and  a 
most  flattering  conquest.'' 
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*'  Aunt,"  he  leplied,  "  you  play  upon 
the  \¥ord  love,     I  do  love  Marguerite 


I  love  my  child;  because  she  has 
given  me  this  child,  and  because  she 
is  but  a  child  herself.     That  tender  in- 
dulgence,   which    weakness  naturally 
inspires  in  a  man,  is  a  very  deep  and 
a  very  healthy  sentiment.    He  does  not 
give  the  violent  emotions  of  a  roman- 
tic passion ;  but  he  fulfils  honest  da- 
ties,  and  leaves  no  place  for  a  yearn iog, 
after  the  more   exciting   passions.     I 
am  of  a  sober  and  staid  nature.     That 
requirement  which    is    imperious    in 
others  is  in  me  but  moderately  devel- 
oped.    I  am  not  attracted  by  feverish 
pleasures.     My  nerves  are  not  excita- 
ble ;  my  mind  is  scarcely  at  all  poeti- 
cal ;  an  ideal  is  for  me  but  a  chimera, 
—  that  is  to  say,  a  monster  with  a  fine 
but  deceitful  countenance.     In  my  es- 
timation, the  charm  of  a  woman  is  not 
in  the  extraordinary  development  of 
her  will :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  the 
tender  and  generous  surrender  of  her 
powers.      Perfect   happiness   existing 
nowhere,  —  for  I  do  not  call  happiness 
the  transient   intoxication  of  certain 
situations  that   are   envied,  —  I  have 
taken  my  happiness  at  my  own  door ; 
I  have  made  it  suitable  to  myself;  I 
intend  to  keep  it;   and  I  defy  Mile. 
Dietrich  to  persuade  me  that  she  has 
any  thing  more  desirable  to  offer  me. 
If  she  should  succeed  in  disquieting 
me,  by  working   upon   my  senses   or 
my  imagination,  upon  the  weak  or  the 
bratal  part  of  my  nature,  I  should  still 
know  how  to  resist  the   temptation; 
and,  if  I  felt  in  any  danger  of  yielding 
to  it,  I  should  make  a  grand  finish  to 
her  hopes.     I  would  marry  Margue- 
rite." 

"  Marry  Marguerite  I    That  is  not 
possible,  my  dear  boy." 

''  It  is  not  easy,  I  know ;  but  it  is  not 
impossible.     The  union  would  wound 


your  very  proper  pride.  Therefore,  I 
will  not  resolve  upon  it  until  the  last 
extremity." 

"  What  do  you  call  the  last  extremi- 
ty?" 

*^  The  danger  of  falling  into  a  hu- 
miliation worse  than  that  of  saddling 
myself  with  the  past  of  a  ruined  girl, 
—  the  danger  of  yielding  to  the  domi- 
nation of  a  haughty  and  imperious 
woman.  Marguerite  will  never  play 
with  my  jealousy.  She  has  the  great 
advantage  of  not  being  capable  of  in- 
spiring me  with  that  passion.  I  am 
sure  of  the  present.  The  past  does 
not  belong  to  me ;  and  I  have  never 
been  disturbed  myself  on  account  of  it, 
nor  reproached  her  with  it  The  man 
who  seduced  her  exists  no  more,  either 
for  her  or  for  myself.  She  has  annihi- 
lated him  by  refusing  his  aid,  and  by 
desiring  not  to  know  what  is  become  of 
him.  Never  have  either  of  us  heard 
of  him.  He  is,  probably,  dead.  I  can, 
therefore,  easily  forget  that  I  am  not 
her  first  love,  in  the  certainty  that  I 
shall  be  her  last." 

Some  days  after  this  conversation,  I 
found  Marguerite  m  high  spirits.  I 
had  no  great  pleasure  in  conversing 
with  her ;  but,  as  I  went  to  see  an  old 
friend  in  her  neighborhood  every  week, 
I  used  to  inquire  after  Pierre  on  the 
way.  Marguerite  had  a  quantity  of 
work  to  do  that  had  just  been  sent  in ; 
and  I  recognized  it  as  sent  by  Cesa- 
rine.  "  It  was  that  pretty  lady,  your 
friend,  who  brought  me  this,"  she  said. 
'^  She  came  this  morning,  on  foot,  by 
the  Luxembourg,  followed  by  her  ser- 
vant bearing  this  1  ace.  She  staid  to 
chat  with  me  nearly  an  hour.  She  gave 
me  good  advice  about  the  health  of 
baby,  who  is  troubled  by  his  teeth. 
She  inquired  about  every  thing  that 
concerned  me  with  so  much  goodness 
— oh  !  she  is  an  angel ;  and  I  love  her 
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well  enough  to  cast  myself  into  the  fire 
for  her.  She  wouldn't  tell  me  her 
name.     You  will ;  won't  you  ?  " 

''  No :  because  she  doesn't  wish  it." 

"  Does  Paul  know  it  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  you." 

''  It  is  curious  that  she  should  make 
a  mystery  of  it  It  is  some  charitable 
lady,  who  hides  the  good  she  does." 

*'  Do  you  really  need  this  work, 
Marguerite  ?  " 

"Yes:  we  haven't  had  much  to 
do  for  a  good  while.  Mme.  Feron, 
who  is  quite  proud,  is  worried  by  it, 
and  pretends  sometimes  not  to  be 
hungry,  so  as  not  to  be  an  expense  to 
Paul.  But  she  suffers  many  priva- 
tions; and  the  baby  interferes  with 
our  work.  Paul  does  all  he  can  for 
us,  —  perhaps  more  than  he  is  really 
able ;  for  he  retains  his  old  habits  of 
industry  and  economy  still,  and  I  am 
sometimes  troubled  by  the  way  he  has 
to  pinch  himself." 

"  Accept  something  from  me,  my 
child,  and  you  shall  no  more  be  an  ex- 
pense to  him." 

"  He  forbade  me  ;  and  I  have  sworn 
not  to  disobey  him.  Besides,  we  are 
getting  along  very  well.  My  pretty 
lady  will  furnish  me  work.  Here  is 
enough  now  for  a  long  time,  Grod  be 
thanked !  She  pays  us  handsomely, 
—  double  what  we  should  have  asked." 

'^  But  this  quantity  of  work  and  the 
double  price  seem  very  much  like 
charity.  Are  you  not  afraid  that  Paul 
will  be  displeased  with  you  for  accept- 
ing it  ?  " 

"  No  one  will  tell  him.  The  chari- 
ty, if  there  is  any,  is  all  to  the  profit 
of  Mme.  Feron,  who  needs  it;  and 
it  is  for  her  I  have  accepted  it.  You 
would  not  prevent  that  good  woman 
from  earning  her  living?  Besides, 
Paul  wouldn't  have  the  right." 

I   thought  it  my   duty   to  say  no 


more;  but  I  saw  that  &re  had  beei 
opened,  and  that  Ceaarine  was  laying 
plans  to  make  Marguerite  smooth  ha 
mysterious  way. 

The  next  morning,  I  bad  a  new  sll^ 
prise.  I  found  Marguerite  in  the  at 
try  before  Cesarine's  door.  She  had 
received  from  her  the  following  let- 
ter:— 

"  My  dear  child^  —  I  have  forgotten 
something  important  in  regard  to  the 
way  the  lace  is  to  be  cut.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  you  should  yourself  take  tbe 
measures.  I  send  you  my  carriage^ 
Enter,  and  come  here. 
"  The  Lady  who  sent?  thb  ulce." 

"  Did  Paul  consent  ?  "  I  demanded. 

"  Paul  had  gone  to  the  store.  But 
there  was  no  time  to  reflect ;  and  then  I 
was  so  happy  to  get  into  the  handsome 
carriage,  all  lined  with  satin  like  a  prin- 
cess's dress ;  and  the  horses  !  servants 
before  and  behind  I  and  it  went  so  fast 
that  I  was  afraid  we  should  run  down 
some  one.  I  wanted  to  cry  out,  ^  Look 
out,  there  I '  Ah  !  I  never  had  so  much 
pleasure  before." 

Gesarine,  who  was  dressing,  badv 
Marguerite  enter.     I  followed  her. 

^'  Oh,  ho !  you  are  interested  in  onr 
little  business,"  said  she,  with  a  mali- 
cious smile.  ^^  There  is  no  way  to  con- 
ceal any  thing  from  you.  When  I 
only  wanted  to  fix  jip  my  room  after 
your  ideas,  and  surprise  you ! "  Then, 
addressing  Marguerite,  she  showed  her 
some  things  which  she  pretended  she 
wished  to  have  measured,  and  told 
her  to  be  very  exact  about  the  pat- 
tern. 

''But,  madame,"  cried  Marguerite, 
taking  the  gold  scissors,  and  casting  a 
dazed  look  around  upon  the  elegant 
furniture  and  the  costly  jewels,  ''tell 
me  where  I  am,  and  whether  you  are 
a  queen  or  a  princess ! " 
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"Neither,"  she  replied.  "I  am 
'.octrcely  more  noble  than  you,  my 
^IxDd.  My  father  has  made  a  fortune 
yy  work.  That  is  why  I  am  interested 
in.  persons  who  live  by  their  labor. 
611 1  it  is  useless  for  me  to  make  a  mys- 
tery which  Mile,  de  Nermont  would 
betray.  My  name  is  Cesarine  Die- 
trich, —  a  young  lady  whom  M.  Paul 
does  not  like  at  all." 

** He  is  wrong,  very  wrong:  you  are 
80  amiable  and  so  good  ! " 

^'  He  has  told  you  quite  the  con- 
trary ;  has  he  not  ?  " 

^'  No :  he  has  told  me  nothing.  Oh, 
yes  !  he  did  think  you  dressed  too 
finely  at  the  ball ;  but  that's  all.  If 
lie  knew  you  ever  so  little,  he  would 
pardon  that." 

''  He  has  not  told  you  to  ask  pardon 
for  biro,"  said  I,  a  little  severely,  to 
Marguerite. 

She  looked  at  me  in  amazement. 
Cesarine  took  her  by  the  arm,  and  led 
her  about  the  room  and  through  all 
that  part  of  the  house.  She  was 
amused  by  Marguerite's  astonishment, 
her  innocent  questions,  her  ideas  — 
sometimes  correct,  sometimes  very 
silly  —  about  the  things  she  saw. 
Walking  about  in  this  manner,  Cesa- 
rine escaped  from  my  control,  and 
played  the  part  of  Mephistopheles  to 
this  Marguerite. 

Seeing  that  Cesarine  was  resolved 
to  put  me  aside  for  the  moment,  I  left 
her  room,  whither  she  led  Marguerite, 
and  kept  her  there  a  long  time.  Then 
Cesarine  undertook  to  conduct  her  back 
to  the  carriage,  which  was  to  carry  her 
home ;  and,  in  crossing  the  hall,  they 
found  me  there  with  the  Marquis  de 
Rivonniere.  And  then  occurred  an 
unexpected  scene,  which  was  fraught 
with  grave  consequences. 

"  Good-morning,  marquis,"  said  Cesa- 
rine, who  came  in  first.   "  I  was  expect- 


ii^g  you.     You  are  going  to  breakfast 
with  us  ?  " 

At  this  moment,  and  as  M.  de  Bi^ 
vonni^re  was  advancing  to  kiss  the 
hand  of  his  sovereign,  he  found  him- 
self face  to  face  with  Marguerite,  who 
followed  her.  He  stopped  an  instant 
as  if  paralyzed  ;  and  Marguerite,  who 
could  neither  conceal  any  thing,  nor 
restrain  herself  in  the  least,  uttered  a 
loud  cry,  and  started  back. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  asked  Cesarine. 

"  Jules  I "  cried  Marguerite,  staring 
at  the  marquis  as  if  she  saw  a  ghost 

M.  de  Bivonniere  had  recovered  his 
self-possession,  and  said  with  a  smile, 
''Who?  Jules?  What  does  this 
pretty  girl  mean  ?  " 

"  Isn't  your  name  Jules  ? "  she 
asked  in  great  confusion. 

"No,"  said  Cesarine:  "you  have 
been  deceived  by  a  resemblance  of 
some  kind.  His  name  is  Jacques  de 
Bivonniere.  Come,  my  dear.  Mar- 
quis, I  will  return." 

She  led  her  away.  "  That  is  your 
poor,  abandoned  victim,"  said  I  to  M. 
de  Rivonniere.     "  Confess  it."  , 

"  Yes,  it  is  she.  Do  you  know 
her  ?  " 

"Undoubtedly.  She  is  my  neph- 
ew's mistress.  How  is  it  that  you  did 
not  know  as  much,  —  you,  who  have 
prowled  so  long  about  his  house  ?  " 

"  I  have  known  it  a  very  short  time. 
But  how  could  I  expect  to  meet  her 
here?  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  do 
not  tell  Cesarine  that  I  am  that 
Jules"  — 

"  If  you  wish  to  deceive  her  "  — 

Cesarine  returned.  Her  first  words 
were,  "  Ah !  now  tell  me,  marquis, 
why  she  called  you  Jules.  Did  she, 
then,  never  find  out  who  you  were  ? 
She  swears  that  it  was  a  simple 
student  by  the  name  of  Morin,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  your  grand  ap* 
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ble  word,   so  as  not  to  say  amour. 
You  think  that  the  proper  word  sounds 
very  coarse   from   my  mouth.     So   it 
does;  but  you  forced  it  upon  me  by 
calling  it  a  marriage.     So  I  have  been 
compelled  to  make  an  examination  of 
the  coarse  things  which  constitute  the 
reality.     Until  then,  however,  I  was 
innocent  enough  to  believe  in  a  legiti- 
mate connection ;  but  Marguerite  was 
stupid     and     maladroit.       When     I 
watched  her  from  interested  motives, 
she   was   embarrassed;    but,   when  I 
spoke   of  bringing  some  old  lace  for 
her  to  restore,  she   told  me  all  with 
touching  sincerity.      'No/   said   she: 
'don't  come  here  again  yourself;  for  I 
see  that  you  are  a  noble  lady,  and  per- 
haps you  might  be  sorry  that  you  had 
been  so  good  to  me  when  you  found 
that  I  was  not  what  you  supposed.' 
Then  a  little  condolence  on  my  part, 
and  one  or  two  pleasant  words,  which 
drew  forth  a  flood  of  tears  and  of  con- 
fessions.    Now  I  know  all,  —  the  ad- 
venture with   M.  Jules,  the  student ; 
the  drowning;   the    rescue    by  your 
nephew ;  the  hiding-place  provided  by 
him  at  Madame  Feron's ;  and  then  the 
birth  of  the  child  after  the  relations 
with  Paul,  confessed  with  dreadful  de- 
tail, for   she   took    me  for  a  married 
woman;    and  at  last  the  hope  of  be- 
ing  married,   which   her  motherhood 
had   excited;   the   firm   resistance  of 
Paul,  backed  by  you ;  the  little  domes- 
tic jars,  her  displeasure  towards  her- 
self,   her   patience    with    him.      The 
story  was  ended  off  with  an  enthusi- 
astic and  yet  comical  eulogy  of  Paul, 
of  yon,  and  of  herself;  for  she  is  very 
green,  this  village  girl.     It  was  a  mix- 
ture of  stupid  pride  and  puerile  hu- 
mility.    She  boasts  of  excelling  every 
one  else  in  the  love  and  devotion  of 
which  she  is  capable.     She  closed  by 
saying,  'I  am  the  sinner;  but  I  can 


console  myself  by  knowing  tbat  I  love 
as  no  other  can.     Paul  will  see  !     Let 
him  only  try  to  love  some  one  else  ! ' 
Then,  after  she  had  opened  her  heart 
to   me,  she   began   to   inquire  who  I 
might   be.      'Don't   disturb  yourself 
about   that,'   I   replied.      'My   name 
would  teU  you  nothing.     I  am  inter- 
ested   in    you,   and   I   pity  you:    let 
that  suffice.     Your  position  does  not 
scandalize    me;    only  you   do   wrong 
to   take   the    name  of  M.  Paol  Gil- 
bert.     Did   he   authorize  you   to  do 
so?' 

"'No:  on  the  contrary,  he  forbade 
me.     As  he  does  not  wish  to  receive 
any  of  his   friends  here,  he  conceals 
his  place  of  residence  altogether ;  and 
thb  suite  of  apartments  stands  neither 
in  his  name  nor  in  mine.     I  need  to 
be  concealed,  too,  on  account   of  my 
mother,  who  would  catch  me   if  she 
found  where  I  am ;  for  I  am  still  un- 
der age.     I  never  go  ont,  except   at 
night     with     Paul     in     the     streets 
when  it  is  not  very  light.     When  you 
asked    for  Madame   Paul   Gilbert,   I 
had  a  little  fit  of  stupidity  or  pride ; 
but    no    one  knows   me   under   that 
name.      To    tell    the    truth,   no   one 
knows  me  at  all :  I  don't  show  my- 
self.      Madame     Feron     buys     every 
thing,  does  all  the  errands,  brings  and 
carries  away  the  work,  and  takes  the 
baby  out  for  his  airing.     For  my  part, 
I  am  a  little  tired  of  being  shut  up  as 
I  am ;  but  I  work  with  my  hands,  and 
try  not  to  work  too  much  with    my 
poor  head.' 

"  I  promised  to  come  and  see  her 
again,"  continued  Cesarine;  "and  I 
shall  keep  my  word,  for  I  want  to  talk 
some  more  with  her.  I  was  afraid  that 
you  would  come  back,  although  I 
should  have  had  a  pretext  to  explain 
my  presence  at  Marguerite's  rooms. 
But  I  told  her  that  the  hour  of  my 
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appointment  with  you  was  past,  and 
that  I  must  go. 

« *  That's  too  bad/  said  she,  kissing 
my  hand.  'I  like  you  very  much; 
and  I  should  like  to  talk  with  you  all 
day.  If  I  had  met  a  pretty,  sweet 
lady  like  you  who  would  have  em- 
ployed me,  instead  of  falling  in  love 
with  Paul,  I  should  have  been  happier ; 
and  in  sewing  for  you,  looking  out  for 
your  interests,  washing,  waiting  upon 
you,  and  being  a  companion  for  you,  I 
might  have  been  a  very  good  servant- 
girl.'  . 

"'That  may  happen  yet,'  said  I, 
laughing.  '  Who  knows  ?  If  M.  Gil- 
bert should  abandon  you,  I  would  very 
gladly  take  you  into  my  employ.'  The 
word  abandon  hit  her  a  little  harder 
than  I  supposed  it  would.  She  uttered 
a  cry,  and  for  just  a  moment  I  thought 
that  our  friendship  was  at  an  end. 
She  is  quick-tempered,  the  little  dear  j 
but  I  avoided  the  explosion  that 
threatened,  by  saying, '  I  know  that  you 
are  not  of  the  kind  of  persons  who  are 
usually  abandoned ;  but  there  are  ways 
in  which  proud  lovers  get  separated. 
Sometimes  a  single  angry  word  is  suf- 
ficient.' 

"'You  are  right;  but  Paul  will 
never  speak  that  word.  He  has  too 
big  a  lieart.  He  could  have  but  one 
way  to  abandon  me,  as  you  call  it :  let 
him  make  me  see  that  he  is  unhappy 
with  me,  and  I  would  not  wait  for  my 
dismissal,  but  would  take  it' 

" '  And  what  would  you  do  with  the 

child  ? ' 

" '  Oh !  he  would  not  leave  me  the 
child :  he  loves  it  too  much.' 

"  Has  he  publicly  recognized  it  as 

his  own  ? ' 

"  » Indeed  he  has.  It  is  registered 
as  the  son  of  an  unknown  mother,  so 
that  my  family,  which  is  wicked,  shall 
never  have  any  claim  upon  him.' 


"  *  Then  neither  have  you  any  claim 
upon  him.  You  will  lose  liim  in  being 
separated  from  M.  Gilbert.' 

" '  It  is  just  that  which  will  make 
me  cling  to  him,  even  if  I  should  be 
unhappy  with  him.  But  if  he  should 
be  unhappy,  my  poor  Paul,  I  should 
let  him  have  his  Pierre ;  and  I  shouldn't 
go  to  find  you,  my  little  lady ;  I  should 
have  no  more  need  of  any  thing.  I 
should  go  away  and  die  of  grief,  in  ob- 
scurity,' And  that  is  the  way  we  sepa- 
rated." 

"Very  well.  And  after  you  had 
been  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  re- 
flect? May  I  know  at  what  conclu- 
sion you  arrived  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  this :  Paul  is  my  choice 
still.  I  love  him ;  and  he  is  the  hus- 
band whom  I  want." 

"  At  the  expense  of  causing  the  poor 
Marguerite  to  die  of  grief?  That  you 
don't  reckon  upon ! " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  reckon  upon  it ;  but  it 
will  not  happen.  I  shall  be  very  good 
to  her.  t  shall  teach  her  to  understand 
what  she  is,  what  she  is  worth,  what 
she  weighs  in  the  scale,  what  she  ought 
to  accept  to  preserve  the  esteem  of 
Paul  and  my  benefits,  of  which  I  do 
not  intend  to  be  sparing." 

«  And  the  cTiild  ?  " 

"Its  father,  married  to  me,  will 
have  the  means  of  educating  it ;  and 
I  should  be  a  good  mother  to  it.  I 
have  no  reason  to  hate  it,  the  little  in- 
nocent. Marguerite  could  come  and 
see  it.  We  would  send  them  into  the 
country;  and  they  would  be  happier 
than  ever  before." 

"With  what  marvellous  facility  you 
arrange  matters ! " 

"There  is  nothing  diflScult  in  life 
when  one  is  rich,  just,  and  decided  in 
character.  I  am  more  energetic  and 
far-seeing  than  you,  my  Pauline,  be- 
cause I  am  more  free  and  less  fastidi- 
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despised  him,  and  paid  no  further  at- 
tention to  him. 

She  thought  she  had  found  in  the  mar- 
quis a  rebellious,  but  weak  slave,  whom  a 
turn  of  her  hand  would  forever  subdue. 
She  was  mistaken.  She  had,  without 
knowing  it,  changed  the  character  of 
this  man,  whose  heart  was  generous, 
but  whose  intellect  was  not  great.  For 
several  years  she  had  drawn  him  in  her 
suite,  honoring  him  with  the  title  of 
friend,  but  abusing  his  submission; 
confiding  to  him,  in  her  fits  of  vanity, 
her  theories  of  grand  diplomacy,  which 
had  been  effectual  in  governing  her  rel- 
atives, her  friends,  and  him.  At  first, 
the  marquis  had  been  provoked  at  what 
seemed  to  him  precocious  perversity, 
and  he  had  tried  to  dissuade  her. 
Then  he  saw  that  Cesarine  used  only 
allowable  means,  and  subdued  others 
only  by  rendering  them  happy.  Such 
was  at  least  her  pretence,  her  illusions ; 
the  justification  which  she  claimed, 
as  do  all  despots,  of  her  invasions,  and 
of  which  she  was  herself  the  first  dupe. 
The  marquis  was  overcome  by  her 
sophisms,  and  he  returned  to  her  side 
without  being  any  longer  disquieted. 
But  once  more  he  began  to  suffer,  to 
distrust,  and  to  fall  back  upon  his  fixed 
idea,  —  to  fight  against  her  and  against 
his  preferred  rival,  whoever  he  might 
be. 

She  did  not  hold  him  by  as  strong  cords 
as  she  supposed.  He  had  studied  in 
her  school  the  art  of  not  yielding,  and 
he  had  not,  like  her,  feminine  delicacy 
in  the  choice  of  means.  Therefore,  it 
occurred  to  him,  after  the  explanation 
which  I  have  just  reported,  to  awaken 
the  jealousy  of  Paul,  and  to  bring 
about  a  duel,  in  spite  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  Cesarine.  He  had  given  his 
word,  but  he  could  no  longer  keep  it ; 
and,  moreover,  he  believed  himself  ab- 
solved because  Cesarine  had  violated 


her  own  agreement  in  concealing  tk 
name  of  his  rival,  to  the  injtuj  of  ths 
absolute  confidence  which  sshe  hi 
promised  him.  This  was,  at  least,  tki 
explanation  which  he  gave  me,  afba 
having  committed  the  acts  which  Iia 
now  about  to  narrate. 

He  left  us  immediately  after  hmk- 
fast,  to  write  to  Marguerite  the  lbllo«- 
ing  letter,  which  was  carried  to  her  bf 
Dubois :  — 

^'  If  I  pretended  not  to  recognize  joi 
this  morning,  it  was  only  because  I  dii 
not  wish  to  compromise  you.     But  tiie 
persons  at  whose  house  we  met  knov 
all ;  and  I  have  learned  from  them  thit 
you  hope  to  marry  your  new  protectoL 
The  fault  was  all  mine,  and  your  ud- 
happy  position  is  my  work.      I  wish  to 
repair,  as  far  as  I  can,  the  injury  I  hare 
done  you.     I  appreciated  and  admired 
the  pride  which  led  you  to  do  as  yoa 
did  with  my  gift ;   but  now  you  are  i 
mother,  and  you  have  no  right  to  refuse 
what   I    offer  you.     Accept,    then^  t 
pretty  country-house  and  a  little  lot  of 
land,  which  will  set  at  rest  forever  anj 
fears  of  coming  to  want.     You  need 
never  see  me  again ;  and  you  can  pie- 
serve  your  relations  with  the  father  of 
your  child,  as  they  must  be  very  sweet 
to  you.     Whenever  those  relations  he- 
come  painful,  you  can  break  them  with- 
out danger  to  the  future  of  your  hoj, 
and  without  fear  for  yoursel£    PerbapSi 
also,  seeing  you  in  good  circumstance^ 
M.  Paul  Gilbert  may  decide  to  marry 
you.     Accept,   then,   Marguerite,  the 
disinterested  reparation  I  offer  you.    It 
is  your  right,  it   is  your   duty  as  a 
mother. 

'^  If  you  wish  for  fuller  information, 
write  me. 

"Marquis  de  RrvoNiriiRE.'' 

Marguerite  at  first  crumpled  the  let' 
ter  in  her  hand  with  suspicion,  not  follj 
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xinderstanding  it     But  Mme.  Feron, 
Tvlio     could    read     better,    and     was 
more    practical,    read    it    oyer,     and 
explained  all  its  terms  to  her.     Mme. 
T'eron  was  very  honest,  and  very  much 
cLe voted  to  Paul  and  his  friend ;  but  she 
expected  the  rupture  of  their  relations, 
And  understood  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation.     It  seemed  to  her  the  duty 
of  Marguerite  towards  her  son  to  ac- 
cept the  means  of  existence  and  the 
opportunity   of    liberty.     Marguerite, 
who  desired  to  be  married  in  order  to 
preserve  the  dignity  of  her  position  as 
a  mother,  fell  into  the  monstrous  mis- 
take of  being  willing  to  accept  for  the 
child  of  Paul  the  price  of  her  first  slip. 
She    immediately   sent   Mme.    Feron 
to  the  marquis.     He  gave  the  prom- 
ised explanation,  in  a  gift  of  a  magni- 
tude to  surpass  the  hopes  of  the  two 
women.    Marguerite  had  nothing  to  do 
hut  sign  a  paper.     He  gave  her  a  deed 
of  a  good  little  farm  in   Normandy, 
which  she  was  supposed  to  have  bought, 
and  of  which  she  could  take  immediate 
possession. 

When  Marguerite  had  this  document 
before  her,  she  spelled  it  all  out  with 
care,  to  assure  herself  of  the  validity 
of  the  act,  and  of  the  respectful  and 
delicate  form  in  which  it  was  couched. 
As  the  Feron  read  each  expression  to 
her,  she  followed  it  with  eye  and  finger, 
her  heart  beating,  and  perspiration  on 
her  brow.  "  Come,"  said  her  compan- 
ion, "sign  quickly,  and  it  will  all  be 
done.  Here  are  two  copies.  You  are 
to  keep  one,  and  the  other  I  shall  re- 
turn to  the  marquis.  I  shall  get  back 
before  Paul  comes.  I  hare  two  hours. 
He  will  suspect  nothing,  provided  you 
never  speak  of  it  to  his  aunt,  nor  to 
Mile.  Dietrich,  nor  to  any  one  in  the 
world.  I  told  the  marquis  that  you 
would  accept,  only  on  condition  of  its 
being  kept  an  absolute  secret." 


Marguerite  trembled  in  every  limb. 
"My  God!"  said  she,  "I  don't  know 
why  I  imagine  myself  signing  my 
shame.  I  resign  my  position  as  an 
honest  woman." 

"  You  might  as  well  do  it,  my  poor 
Marguerite :  you  will  never  be  regard- 
ed as  an  honest  woman,  when  you  are 
not  married,  although  Paul  loves  you 
very  much,  I  am  sure.  But  his  aunt 
will  never  consent  to  your  marriage. 
Besides,  this  signature  pledges  you  to 
nothing.  You  are  not  obliged  to  go 
and  live  in  Normandy,  or  to  tell  Paul 
that  you  have  property.  I  will  go  and 
get  your  rents,  without  his  knowing 
any  thing.  In  one  short  day  the  rail- 
road will  carry  you'  there  and  bring 
you  back,  the  marquis  has  told  me  so. 
If,  some  day,  you  should  quarrel  with 
Paul,  for  that  may  happen,  —  you  worry 
him  very  much  sometimes,  — well,  then 
you  will  go  and  live  as  a  small  farmer 
in  the  country,  with  your  boy,  whom 
he  wiU  let  you  carry  away  for  his  hap- 
piness and  health.  I  suppose  that  this 
poor  Paul,  who  works  and  pinches  to 
give  us  the  necessaries  of  life,  may  die 
at  last.  What  will  become  of  you  and 
your  child?  Will  you  live  on  the 
charity  of  his  aunt,  and  of  Mile.  Die- 
trich ?  These  chances  don't  come  but 
once.  You  know  very  well  that  the 
work  of  two  women  isn't  enough  to 
bring  up  a  young  man  of  good  family. 
Then  your  Pierre  will  be  a  mechanic, 
scarcely  knowing  how  to  read  and 
write.  As  for  that,  they  are  happy 
enough,  the  mechanics ;  but  Pierre  is  a 
well-born  child.  He  is  the  grandson 
of  a  doctor,  and  noble  on  his  grand- 
mother's side.  You  ought  to  make  a 
country  gentleman  of  him,  and  be  able 
to  educate  him ;  otherwise,  he  will  re- 
proach you  for  his  hard  lot" 

"  But  if  he  should  reproach  me  for 
having  a  better  ?  " 


so 
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^'Need  he  know  whence  it  comes? 
Children  never  rake  up  snch  things. 
Tbey  take  the  good  fortune  which  they 
can  get ;  and  one  should  sacrifice  pride 
to  their  interests." 

Marguerite  signed.  The  Feron  fled 
without  giving  her  time  for  reflec- 
tion. 

The  marquis  had  not  expected  that 
Paul  could  remain  long  in  ignorance 
of  the  contract,  which  he  hastened  to 
deposit  with  his  lawyer,  and  which  he 
desired  to  he  recorded  as  soon  as 
might  he.  He  knew  Marguerite :  he 
was  sure  she  was  incapahle  of  keeping 
a  secret.  A  little  circumstance  which 
was  not  premeditated  led  quickly  to 
the  expected  result.  In  taking  leave 
of  Mme.  Feron,  he  gave  her,  for 
Marguerite,  a  little  jewel-box,  which 
he  told  her  was  the  usual  pot-dervin. 
At  this  word  pot-d&-vin,  Marguerite, 
who  did  not  understand  that  he  meant 
a  sign  of  ownership,  and  whom  Mme. 
Feron  had  found  in  tears,  began  to 
laugh,  with  the  focility  with  which  chil- 
dren pass  from  one  emotion  to  another. 
"  Is  his  wine  then  so  very  good,"  she 
said,  "  that  he  gives  so  little  of  it  at  a 
time  ?  "  She  opened  the  box,  and  found 
a  diamond  ring  of  great  value.  Once 
she  would  have  been  angry;  but  she 
had  seen,  that  very  morning,  Cesarine's 
jewels,  and,  although  she  had  tried  not 
to  covet  them,  their  dazzling  bright- 
ness remained  in  her  memory.  She 
put  the  ring  on  her  finger,  declaring  to 
Feron  that  she  would  put  it  away  in 
the  box,  and  hide  it  again.  "  No,"  said 
the  other :  "  you  must  sell  it.  It  would 
betray  you.  Give  it  to  me  now ;  and 
I  will  bring  you  back  the  money. 
Money  isn't  signed,  and  Paul  won't 
look  where  we  will  put  ours.  He  never 
knows  what  we  have :  he  is  satisfied 
to  ask  us  if  we  need  any  thing.  Now  we 
can  tell  him  that  we  want  nothing ;  and, 


if  he  is  astonished,  we  can  show  Ibia 
the  work.  He  can't  find  aor  thiJig 
out  of  the  way  in  Mile.  Dietrich's  giv- 
ing us  work." 

Ma^nerite  hid  the  ring.  It  was  too 
late  to  sell  it.  Paul  would  soon  letniB; 
and  he  did  quickly  retam  with  me.  I 
had  dined  early  alone,  so  as  to  go  to 
his  office.  He  had  written  me  that  he 
was  a  little  uneasy,  because  the  boy 
was  ilL 

There  was  nothing  serious  the  ma^ 
ter  with  the  child.  I  had  been  telling 
Paul,  as  we  walked,  of  the  visit  of 
Marguerite  to  Gesarine,  first  making 
him  promise  not  to  blame  Marguerite 
for  her  confidence,  in  the  fear  of  awak- 
ening his  suspicion.  He  was  veiy 
much  disturbed  by  seeing  the  benefits 
ofsMlle.  Dietrich  insinuating  theni- 
selves  into  his  household.  '*If  she 
expects  to  catch  me  in  that  way,  she  it 
mistaken,"  said  he.  "  She  is  stupid- 
ly clumsy,  this  grand  diplomate  d 
yours." 

I  told  him,  that,  until  further  devel- 
opments, the  best  course  was  to  appear 
not  to  perceive  what  was  going  on  at 
home.  He  promised  me  it  should  be 
so.  We  could  not  have  dreamed  of 
the  serious  events  which  had  already 
taken  place. 

Be-assured  as  to  the  health  of  the 
boy,  I  was  about  to  retire,  when  Paul 
said  to  me  that  something  very  unusual 
must  be  going  on  at  his  house.     Neither 
Marguerite   nor  Madame   Feron  had 
dined :  they  were  eating  in  secret  in 
the  kitchen,  and  talking  together  in  a 
low  voice,  becoming  silent  or  pretend- 
ing to  sing  when  they  heard  him  ap- 
proaching.    "  They  seem  to  me  a  little 
dazed,"  said  I.     "  I  have  noticed  that 
It  is  the  effect  of  the  ride  in  the  ^  ma^ 
ter's  carriage,'  and  the  sight   of  the 
marvellous  things  in  the  Dietrich  house, 
which  she  is  narrating  to  her  compan- 
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Lon  ;  or  else  it  is  due  to  the  joy  of  so 
much  beautiful  work  to  do." 

Paul  feigned  to  accept  that  explana- 
tion ;  but  his  suspicion  was  aroused. 
He  led  me  to  the  door,  saying,  ''Mile. 
Dietrich's  attentions  are  getting  to  be 
a  bore,  aunt.  She  introduces  her  own 
folly  of  spirit,  and  her  own  confusion, 
into  my  dwelling.  She  forces  me  to 
occupy  myself  with  her,  to  distrust 
every  one  about  me,  to  watch  my  poor 
Marguerite,  who  never  before  went  out 
of  the  house  without  my  permission, 
and  whom  I  must  scold  this  evening." 
"  Don't  scold  her,  but  take  a  few 
hundred  francs^  and  carry  her  away 
immediately  into  the  country." 

"Bah!  Mile.  Dietrich,  thanks  to 
M.  Bertrand,  would  unearth  us  in  two 
days.  I  must  remain  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Paris,  or  I  should  lose  sight  of 
my  boy,  whom  these  two  women  do 
not  know  how  to  take  care  of.  I  see 
only  one  way,  —  to  let  Mile.  Dietrich 
know  in  very  plain  terms  that  I  do  not 
desire  any  assistance  from  her  in  my 
family  affairs,  and  that  I  will  not  have 
her  father's  protection  for  myself." 

Paul  was  much  excited  when  I  left 
him.  The  name  of  Cesarine  irritated 
bim;  her  image  beset  him.  I  saw 
with  terror  that  he  was  rapidly  coming 
to  hate  her,  and  love  is  so  near  hate ! 
yet  I  could  do  nothing  to  conjure  away 
the  danger. 

Paul,  feeling  himself  carried  away 
by  his  anger,  determined  to  wait  until 
the  next  day  before  notifying  Margue- 
rite not  to  go  out  without  his  permis- 
sion. He  retired  early  to  his  working- 
room;  but  he  could  not  work.  A 
vague  dread  oppressed  him.  He  threw 
I  himself  on  his  bed,  and  could  not  sleep. 
About  midnight,  he  heard  a  noise  in 
the  bedroom,  and  noiselessly  approached 
the  open  door  to  see  if  the  child  was 

asleep.    He  saw  Marguerite^  seated  be- 
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fore  a  table,  and  watching  the  glitter 
of  something  bright  in  her  hand.  The 
poor  child  could  not  sleep :  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  diamonds  had  tunied  her 
head.  She  wished  to  feast  on  the 
brightness  of  the  ring  before  separat- 
ing from  it,  and  was  saying  "  good-by  " 
to  it  as  she  closed  the  jewel-box,  when 
Paul,  who  had  come  near  her  without 
her  hearing  him,  snatched  it  from  her 
hand  to  look  it  it. 

She  uttered  a  peevish  cry.  "  Be  si- 
lent ! "  said  Paul,  in  a  low  tone.  "  Don't 
wake  baby !  Follow  me  to  my  room. 
If  he  awakes,  we  shall  hear  him.  Now 
listen,"  he  added,  when  he  had  led  her, 
stupefied  and  cold  with  fright,  to  the 
adjoining  room.  "I  don't  want  to 
scold  you.  You  are  as  silly  as  a  child 
of  seven.  Don't  answer  me:  don't 
raise  your  voice.  It  is  important  above 
every  thing  else  that  baby  should  sleep. 
Why  are  you  so  terrified  ?  What  you 
have  done  is  not  so  serious.  I  shall 
send  back  this  trinket  to  the  lady  who 
gave  it  to  you.  You  know  well  enough 
that  you  should  receive  no  gifts  except 
from  me ;  and  you  shall  not,  at  least 
unless  you  wish  to  leave  me." 

"Leave  you!"  said  she,  sobbing, 
"never.  Do  you  want  to  drive  me 
away?  Then  return  me  my  ring. 
You  surely  do  not  want  me  to  die  of 
hunger?" 

"Marguerite,  you  are  silly.  I  do 
not  want  to  leave  you ;  but  I  insist  that 
you  shall  cause  the  protection  I  assure 
you  to  be  respected.  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  receive  any  presents  at  all; 
above  all,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  go  in 
search  of  them." 

"  I  did  not  go  to  his  house,  I  solemn- 
ly declare,"  cried  Marguerite,  who  had 
lost  her  presence  of  mind,  and  did  not 
perceive  the  mistake  Paul  had  made. 

"Ris  house!"  said  he,  surprised. 
"  Who  is  he  ?  " 
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'^  Mile.  Dietrich,"  she  replied,  think- 
ing too  late  of  the  lie  that  might  have 
saved  her. 

**  Why  did  you  say  his  ?  I  wish  to 
know." 

"  I  did  not  say  his;  or,  if  I  did,  it  is 
because  you  confused  me  with  your  an* 
gry  manner." 

''Marguerite,  you  cannot  lie:  you 
have  never  lied.  One  single  thing, 
but  an  important  thing,  has  bound  me 
to  you,  —  your  sincerity.  Don't  trifle 
with  that,  or  we  are  both  lost.  Wliy 
did  you  say  his  instead  of  her?  An- 
swer; for  I  will  know.". 

Marguerite  could  not  resist  this  final 
appeal.  She  fell  at  the  feet  of  Paul,  and 
confessed  every  thing:  she  recounted 
all  the  details,  showed  him  the  mar- 
quis's letter,  and  the  pretended  bill  of 
sale,  that  is  to  say,  the  gift.  She  wanted 
to  tear  it  up;  but  Paul  forbade  her. 
He  took  possession  of  the  deed  and  the 
jewel-box ;  and  then,  seeing  that  she 
was  writhing  in  convulsions  of  grief, 
he  raised  her,  and  spoke  gently  to  her. 
''Be  calm,"  he  said,  "and  comfort 
yourself.  I  forgive  you.  You  have 
followed  maternal  instinct  too  far,  and 
did  not  understand  the  injury  you  were 
doing  me.  It  is  the  £rst  time  that  I 
have  had  a  reproach  to  make  to  you. 
It  shall  be  the  last,  shall  it  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  For  I  would  rather  die 
than  "  -^ 

"Don't  talk  of  dying.     You  don't 

belong  to  yourself.     Now  go  to  bed. 
To-morrow  we  can  speak  more  calm- 

Paul  returned  to  his  room,  and  wrote 
me  the  following  letter :  — 

"  To-morrow,  when  you  receive  this 
letter,  my  darling  aunt,  I  shall  have 
killed  the  pretended  Jules  Morin,  or  he 
will  have  killed  me.  You  know  who  he 
is,' and  where  Marguerite  met  him  this 
morning.     But  you  do  not  know  that 


he  has  induced  Mai^erite  sbe§ij 
to  accept  from  him  the  means  of  exist- 
ence, with  the  expectation,  announced 
in  writing,  that  this  considezatioo  vffi 
induce  me  to  marry  her.  I  don't  knov 
whether  this  is  intended  as  a  piavoca- 
tion,  or  is  only  a  stupid  act  of  impem- 
nence,  or  what  part  in  this  intrigK 
MUe.  Dietrich  has  had.  I  shaH  oa- 
tainly  believe  that  she  has,  with  some 
design  I  cannot  comprehend,  bitmgbt 
about  the  meeting  between  Marguerite 
and  her  seducer.  Whatever  that  de- 
sign may  have  been,  if  €rod  gives  me 
help,  for  my  cause  is  just,  I  shall  veij 
soon  have  deprived  Mile.  Dietrich  of 
her  slavish  cavalier,  and  shall  havv 
wiped  out  the  stain  which  he  has  im- 
printed on  my  companion.  While  he 
lived,  I  could  not  legally  adopt  aaj 
course  I  might  choose  towards  bex^ 
without  making  you  blush  before  bin ; 
he  dead,  it  will  seem  to  you,  as  to  me. 
that  he  never  existed ;  and  I  shall  have 
purged  myself  of  the  doubt  he  hts 
cast  on  my  honor.  If  fate  is  against 
me,  you  will  receive  this  letter  as  mj 
last  testament.  I  bequeath  and  in* 
trust  to  you  my  son :  give  to  him  tlie 
little  I  possess.  Let  his  mother  keep 
him,  but  do  not  permit  her  .to  remove 
him  beyond  your  power  to  watch  them 
both.  "She  is  good  and  devoted,  baft 
very  weak.  When  he  is  old  enough, 
send  him  to  school.  I  have  not  re- 
duced the  slender  inheritance  received 
from  my  father.  I  know  that  is  not 
enough ;  but  you,  my  good  angel,  will 
do  for  him  what  you  have  done  for  me. 
You  see  now  I  did  right  to  refuse  the 
superfluities  which  you  wished  to  pro- 
cure for  me.  The  money  will  all  be 
necessary  for  my  child. 

"  I  hoped  to  have  made  a  little  for- 
tune before  this,  and  to. have  been  re- 
storing to  you,  instead  of  taking  from 
you  stilL     But  life  has  its  accidents, 
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which  one  mast  be  always  ready  to 
meet.  I  hare^  indeea,  no  misgivings 
as  to  the  result.  Life  is  for  me  a  duty 
rather  than  a  pleasure.  I  go  confi- 
dently whither  I  must  go.  You  will 
receive  this  letter  only  in  case  fortune 
is  against  me^  unless  I  should  send  it  to 
you  myself,  to  show  you  that,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  my  tenderest  feelings 
hare  been  towards  you.*' 

He  wrote  Marguerite  a  letter  still 
more  touching,  to  forgive  her  weakness, 
and  express  his  thanks  for  the  happi- 
ness she  had  given  him.  ^^  One  day  of 
impulse,"  said  he,  ''  ought  not  to  make 
me  forget  so  many  days  of  courage  and 
deTotion,  which  you  have  contributed 
to  our  common  life.  Tell  Pierre  about 
me,  and  keep  yourself  pure  for  his  sake. 
Do  not  accuse  yourself  of  my  death, 
for  you  could  not  have  foreseen  the  con- 
sequences of  your  weakness.  It  is  to 
arert  them  that  I  am  going  to  fight,  — 
to  preserve  you  and  my  son  forever 
from  the  disgrace  of  certain  benefits 
received.  The  father  exposes  himself 
that  the  mother  may  be  avenged 
and  respected.  My  blessings  on  you 
both." 

He  thought,  also,  of  Mme.  Feron, 
and  bequeathed  her  what  he  could. 
He  dressed,  put  the  two  letters  in  his 
pocket,  and  went  out  before  daylight 
without  awakening  any  one.  He  went 
to  get,  for  seconds,  his  friend  the  son  of 
the  publisher  and  another  trusty  friend. 
At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
caused  the  Marquis  de  Kivonni^re  to 
be  aroused,  and  waited  for  him  in  his 
smoking-room. 

He  had  not  allowed  his  two  friends 
to  suspect  that  there  was  a  prospect  of 
an  immediate  duel.  He  had  an  expla- 
nation to  demand :  he  wished  it  to  be 
heard  and  repeated,  if  necessary,  by 
tried  friends. 

In  demanding  an  audience,  he  sent 


up  his  name.  The  marquis  hastened 
to  dress,  and  presented  himself,  almost 
joyful,  at  last,  to  have  an  opportunity 
for  revenge,  and  to  be  able  to  tell  Cesa- 
rine  that  he  had  been  provoked.  He 
even  anticipated  the  explanation,  sa}*- 
ing  to  Paul,  "  You  come  here,  sir,  with 
your  witnesses.  That  is  not  usual; 
but  you  do  not  know  the  rules,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  to  me.  I  know 
why  you  have  come.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  inform  the  persons  whom  I  see 
with  you  of  our  affairs.  You  think  you 
have  reason  to  complain  of  me.  I 
don't  intend  to  apologize.  My  day 
and  my  hour  shall  be  yours." 

"I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  replied  Paul. 
''  I  do  not  suppose  I  am  proceeding  ac- 
cording to  the   rules,  and  you  must 
accept  my  way.     I  want  my  friends  to 
know  why  I  expose  my  life  and  yours. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  surround  my- 
self with  mystery.     Those  whose  good 
opinion  I  value  know  that  I  have  taken 
for  a  wife  —  for  a  mistress,  rather,  for 
I  will  not  speak  in  parables  —  a  young 
girl,  seduced  at  fifteen  by  a  man  who 
had  no  intention  whatever  of  marrying 
her.     I  refrain  from  characterizing  the 
conduct  of  this  man.     I  did  not  know 
him.     She  had  forgotten  him.     I  was 
not  jealous  of  the  past.     I  was  happy, 
for  I  was  a  father;    and,   whatever 
might  be  the  tie  which  would  perhaps 
unite  us  forever,  fidelity  promised  or 
voluntarily  preserved,  I  considered  our 
union  as  my  pleasure,  my  right,  ray 
duty.     I  am  poor ;  I  live  by  my  work : 
she  accepted  my  struggles  and  my  pov- 
erty.    Yesterday,  that   man  wrote  to 
my  companion  this  letter,"  —  and  Paul 
read  aloud  the  letter  of  the  marquis  to 
Marguerite.     Then  he  showed  the  ring, 
and  placed  it,  with  the  deed,  upon  the 
table   with   the    greatest    composure; 
after  which,  and  without  permitting 
the  marquis  to  interrupt  him,  he  added, 
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''  The  man  who  has  done  me  the  injuiy 
of  believing,  or  at  least  of  writing  to 
mj  mistress  that  his  presents  would 
decide  me  to  marry  her,  is  you,  the 
Marquis  de  Kivonniere.  I  suppose  you 
recognize  your  signature  ?  " 

"  Perfectly." 

"For  this  gratuitous  insult,  you  ac- 
knowledge, also,  that  you  owe  me  repa- 
ration ?  " 

'^  Yes,  sir:  I  acknowledge  it,  and  am 
ready  to  give  it  you." 

"  Ready  ?  " 

"  I  ask  but  an  hour  to  procure  my 
seconds." 

"  Very  well,  sir." 

The  marquis  rang  the  bell,  ordered 
his  horses,  finished  his  toilet,  and  re- 
turned to  say  to  Paul  that  he  begged 
him  and  his  friends  to  smoke  the  mar- 
quis's own  cigars,  while  they  were  wait- 
ing. His  manners  were  so  courteoas 
and  dignified,  that,  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  young  Latour  tried  to  speak 
in  his  favor.  He  regarded  the  resent- 
ment and  the  course  of  Paul  very 
proper,  but  he  thought  every  thing 
might  have  been  settled  quite  other- 
wise. If  Paul  had  requested  the  mar- 
quis to  explain  that  passage  in  his  let- 
ter, perhaps  the  latter  would  have  de- 
nied having  intended  any  injurious 
imputation.  The  other  friend,  more 
reflective  and  more  severe  in  his  judg- 
ment, considered  that  the  attempt  to 
be  generous  towards  Marguerite,  and 
the  appeal  to  her  maternal  instincts, 
were  as  injurious  to  Paul  as  the  awk- 
ward and,  perhaps,  thoughtless  allusion 
upon  which  Paul  rested  his  provocation. 
"  I  seized  upon  that  allusion,"  replied 
Paul,  "  to  be  brief,  and  to  settle  the 
grounds  of  the  duel  in  a  precise  man- 
ner. I  think  I  have  made  M.  de  Bi- 
vonniere  understand  that  his  action  has 
offended  me  quite  as  much  as  his 
words-V 


Young  Latour  yielded  the  point,  hot 
with  the  hope  that  the  marquis's  aeo- 
onds  would  assist  in  bringing  about  a 
peaceful  settlement. 

The  latter  were  not  long  in  appetf- 
ing.  It  is  probable  that  the  marquis 
had  notified  them  beforehand,  that 
he  expected  an  "affair  of  honor '^  at 
an  early  day.  The  hour  had  not 
elapsed,  when  the  six  parties  were  as- 
sembled. 

M.  de  Bivonniere  had  explained 
every  thing  to  his  two  friends.  They 
understood  his  intentions.  He  retired 
to  his  own  apartment,  and  Paul  went 
into  another  room.  The  four  seconds 
came  to  an  agreement  in  ten  minutes. 
Those  for  Paul  maintained  his  right, 
which  was  not  discussed.  The  Vis- 
count de  Yalbonne,  who  loved  the  mar- 
quis as  well  as  the  point  of  honor, 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  acquiesce  in 
the  desire  of  young  Latour,  who  pro- 
posed that  the  author  of  the  letter  be 
requested  to  state  the  precise  meaning 
of  a  certain  phrase;  but  the  other 
second,  M.  Gampbel,  briefly  requested 
him  to  remember  that  the  marquis  had 
expressed  very  firmly,  in  the  presence 
of  them  both,  his  intention  to  explain 
nothing,  and  not  to  retract  the  mean- 
ing of  a  single  word  written  and  signed 
by  his  hand. 

An  hour  later,  the  two  adversaries 
were  face  to  face.  Still  an  hour  later, 
Cesarine  received  the  following  note 
from  the  confidential  servant  of  the 
marquis :  — 

'^  Monsieur  the  marquis  is  mortally 
wounded.  Will  Mile.  Dietrich  and 
MUe.  de  Nermont  refuse  to  receive  his 
last  breath  ?  He  yet  has  power  to  give 
me  orders  to  express  this  his  last 
wish. 

«  P.S.  M.  Paul  Gilbert  is  with  him, 
safe  and  sound. 

"  Dubois.'' 
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XVIL 

STUNNED  as  if  struck  by  a  cannon- 
ball^  and  understanding  nothing 
of  all  this,  we  looked  at  each  other  with- 
out speaking.  Cesarine  jumped  to  the 
bell,  called  for  her  carriage,  and  we  set 
out  without  exchanging  a  word. 

The  marquis  was,  when  we  arrived, 
in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  who,  as- 
sisted by  Paul   and   the  Viscount  de 
Valbonne,   was    extracting    the    ball. 
Dubois,  who  was  waiting  for  us  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  led  us  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  young  Latour  told  us 
all  the  circumstances  preceding  the  duel. 
"  I  was  very  uneasy,"  he  said,  "  because 
Paul  had,  for  so  long    a   time,  been 
accustomed  to  practise  with  the  sword 
and  the  pistol.    He  often  said  to  me, '  I 
shall  probably  have  to  kill  a  man  some- 
time during  my  life,  if  he  isn't  dead  al- 
ready.'    I  knew  that  he  referred  to  the 
former  lover  of  his  mistress ;  for  I  had 
been  in  his  confidence  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  connection.     I  had  already 
advised  him  to  marry  her,  on  account 
of  the  child,  whom  he  loved  passion- 
ately.    That  is  really  the  only  passion 
I  ever  knew  him  to  manifest.     So  it  is 
for  his  son,  much  more  than  for  the 
mother,  that  he  fought     It  had  been 
decided  that  he  should  fire  first.     He 
aimed  quickly  and  well.      He  never 
takes  half  measures,  when  he  has  re- 
solved to  act.     But  when  he  saw  his 
adversary  extended  on  the  ground,  and 
holding  out  a  hand  to  him,  he  became 
a  man  again,  and  rushed  towards  him 
with  open  arms.     'You  have  killed 
me,'  said  the  wounded  man,  '  and  you 
have  done  your  duty.     You  are  a  gal- 
lant man.     I  am  to  blame,  and  I  have 
expiated  my  fault.'  From  that  moment, 
Paul  has  not  quitted  him.     He  has  for- 
bidden me  to  notify  Marguerite,  who 

suspects  nothing  and  can  learn  nothing ; 
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but  he  handed  me,  conditionally,  a  letter 
for  you,  which  he  wrote  last  night. 
As  he  has  not  been  obliged  to  face  the 
fire  of  his  adversary,  this  letter  cannot 
alarm  you.  While  you  are  reading  it, 
I  will  go  and  get  news  of  the  poor  mar- 
quis. There  is  no  hope  at  all :  perhaps 
it  is  all  over  already." 

"I  wish  to  see  him!"  cried  Cesa- 
rine. 

Dubois,  who  was  near  by,  going  in 
stupid  grief  from  one  door  to  another, 
stopped  her.  "M.  Nelaton  will  not 
have  it,"  said  he  :  "  it  is  impossible  at 
present.  Remain  here,  and  do  not  go 
away.  Mile.  Dietrich.  He  said  to  me,  in 
a  whisper,  *  To  see  her,  and  then  die  ! ' " 

'*  Poor  man !  poor  friend,"  said  Cesa- 
rine, returning  to  me  choked  with  sobs. 
"  He  dies  by  my  hand !  Surely  he  did 
not  mean  to  provoke  your  nephew,  for 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  tell  me. 
He  was  sincere  in  wishing  to  repair 
the  wrong  he  had  done  to  Marguerite. 
If  he  acted  clumsily,  that  was  his  worst 
fault.  I  am  to  blame,  who  would  have 
urged  him  to  this  reparation  which  has 
cost  him  his  life." 

"  Tell  me,  Cesarine,  was  it  by  chance 
that  he  met  Marguerite  yesterday  at 
your  house  ?  " 

«  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  Are 
you  going  to  scold  me  ?  Am  I  not  al- 
ready sufficiently  unhappy,  and  suffi- 
ciently punished  ?  " 

"I  desire  to  know  all,"  I  replied 
firmly.  "  My  nephew  might  have  been 
wounded,  —  dying,  —  at  this  moment ; 
and  I  have  the  right  to  ask  you.  Your 
conscience  tells  you  that'  you  have  pro- 
voked the  disaster.  You  know  all. 
Confess  it !  you  wished  to  bring  this 
about  to  break  the  tie  between  Paul 
and  Marguerite." 

"  To  prevent  your  nephew  from 
marrying  her,  —  yes,  I  confess  that,  — 
to  preserve  him  from  a  folly,  to  cause  yon 
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to  jadg^  the  union  inadmiMible.  But 
who  could  foresee  the  consequences  of 
yesterday's  meeting?  Wasn't  it  my 
advice  to  conceal  every  thing  from  M. 
Gilbert  ?  Did  I  not  give  all  the  rea- 
sons which  enjoined  silence  ?  Could  I 
expect  that  the  marquis  would  be  guilty 
of  such  deplorable  awkwardness  ?  " 

''Then  you  planned  the  meeting, 
and  confess  it  ?  " 

*'  I  know  nothing  absolutely :  I  am 
merely  in  doubt.  The  marquis  long 
ago  confessed  to  me  a  bad  action.  The 
name  of  Marguerite  escaped  him,  and 
did  not  go  out  of  my  memory.  I  wished 
to  try,  —  but  read  the  letter  which  has 
been  given  you,  then  you  will  know 
what  to  think  of  the  disaster." 

I  read  Paul's  letter,  and  let  her  read 
it,  hoping  that  the  harshness  with 
which  he  expressed  himself  towards  her 
would  change  her  mind  about  him.  It 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  She  appeared 
to  pay  no  attention  to  what  concerned 
herself,  and  hotly  praised  the  form, 
the  ideas,  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
letter.  '^  He  is  a  man  1 "  she  said,  wip- 
ing her  moist  eyes.  ''What  a  brave 
heart !  what  a  hero ! " 

The  arrival  of  Dubois  cut  short  her 
enthusiasm.  The  wounded  man  had 
borne  the  operation ;  M.  Kelaton  had 
gone,  satisfied  with  his  success;  but 
the  doctor  would  not  answer  for  it  that 
the  marquis  would  live  twenty-four 
hours.  M.  de  Valbonne  came  in  a  mo- 
ment afterwards.  "  They  had  to  con- 
sent to  his  seeing  you,"  he  told  us.  "  He 
is  disturbed  because  I  did  not  obey  the 
orders  given  me  before  the  dueL  He 
has  his  senses ;  and  the  doctor  knows 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  oppose  the 
will  of  a  man  who,  in  a  moment  pei^ 
haps,  will  have  a  wiU  no  more." 

We  followed  the  viscount  to  the 
marquis's  room.  Through  the  paleness 
of  death  he  smiled  feebly  ou  Cesarinei 


and  his  dull  look  expressed  x^oognition. 
Paul,  who  was  seated  at  the  bedside  of 
the  dying  man,  withdrew  without  ap- 
pearing to  notice  Cesarine. 

She  approached  the  bed,  and  kiaeed 
the  icy  forehead  of  her  unhi^py  slave. 
The   doctor  went   into  another  room, 
leaving  the  marquis,  Cesarine,  M.  de 
Yalbonne,  and  myself  together.     Then, 
asking  us  to  draw  near  the  bedside, 
M.  de  Valboune  spoke  to  us  in  a  low  but 
distinct  voice.     "  Before  the  interview 
between  M.  Campbel,  myself,  and  the 
seconds    of    M.   Gilbert,   Jacques   de 
Bivonniexe  said   to   me,    'I   wish   no 
arrangement  of  the  difficulty,  for  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  have  had  hoetile  and 
evil  intentions  towards  M.  Grilbert.     I 
had  against  him  not  only  strong  pre- 
judices, but  a  species  of  personal  bate. 
The  step  which  he  has  taken  in  com- 
ing to  demand   satisfaction,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  done  it,  con- 
vince me  that  he  is  a  man  of  courage 
and  of  honor,  and  a  good  fellow ;  for 
never  did  one  resent  an  injury  with 
more  firmness '  and  moderation.     Ko 
insulting  word  was  exchanged  during 
the  interview  between  us.     I  felt  that 
he  did  not  deserve  my  prejudice,  and 
that  all  the  blame  was  on  my  side. 
I  do  not  know  but  I  am  to  fight  with 
a  man  who  knows  how  to  hold  nothing 
but  a  pen ;  but  I  have  a  presentiment 
that  he  will  have  luck  on  his  side,  so  I 
should  be  a  cowrd  if  I  drew  back  a 
step.     You  will   arrange  every  thing 
without  discussion ;  and,  if  fate  is  sternly 
against  me,  you  will  make  my  apologies 
to  M.  Paul  Gilbert.     You  will  say  to 
him,  that,  after  standing  his  fire,  I 
should  not  have  returned  it^  having 
rexy  particular  reasons,  which  he  wiO 
understand,  to  respect  his  life.   You  will 
say  these  things  in  my  name,  if  I  am 
killed,  or  so  disabled  as  not  to  speak. 
You  will  say  them  to  him,  in  the  pree- 
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«nce  of  his  seconds  and  of  all  the  peiv 
8onal  friends  who  may  he  assemhled 
around  me  in  my  last  moments.'  Let 
lis  hope,"  added  M.  de  Yalhonne, "  that 
that  hoar  has  not  come,  and  that 
^Jacques  de  Rivonnifere  will  live.  But 
I  thought  it  right  to  fulfil  his  inten- 
tions, that  he  might  rest^  easy ;  and  I 
think  I  see  that  he  approves  the  ex- 
actness with  which  I  have  done  so.  " 

All  of  us  turned  towards  the  mar- 
quis, whose  eyes  were  open,  and  who 
made  a  feeble  movement  of  approval 
and  thanks.  We  all  knew  that  we 
ought  to  leave  him  to  absolute  rest ; 
and  we  left  the  chamber,  /n^hither  Paul 
and  the  doctor  returned.  Such  was 
the  desire  of  the  marqnis,  which  he 
expressed  by  signs. 

Cesarine  would  not  quit  the  house. 
She  wrote  to  her  father  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  unfortunate  oc- 
currence; and  to  beg  him  to  join  her. 
As  soon  as  he  arrived,  I  ran  to  see 
Marguerite,  to  prepare  her  for  what 
had  taken  place.  Paul  had  sent  me 
word  by  young  Latour  that  he  wished 
I  would  take  this  duty  upon  myself, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  give  Marguerite, 
as  soon  as  she  was  re-assured  on  his 
account,  the  letter  of  pardon  and  love 
he  had  written  during  the  night. 

For  the  first  time  I  saw  Marguerite 
comprehend  the  grandeur  of  Paul's 
character;  and,  remembering  all  the 
sacrifices  he  had  made  for  her,  the 
troth  entered  her  miiid.  I  concealed 
from  her  the  gravity  of  the  marquis's 
condition.  I  deemed  her  already  suf- 
ficiently punished  and  grieved.  Paul's 
letter  brought  about  this  initiation  of 
a  child's  nature  into  the  real  duties  of 
a  wife.  She  made  me  read  it  three  or 
ftrar  times ;  then  she  took  it,  and,  kneel- 
ing before  -me,  covered  it  with  kisses, 
and  showered  it  with  tears.  I  had 
t^  stay  with  her  two  houza  to  com- 


fort her,  to  receive  her  confession,  and 
tell  her  what  she  ought  to  do  ;  for  she 
plied  me  with  questions  as  to  her  fu- 
ture conduct.  ''  Tell  me  all ! "  she 
cried.  *^  I  ought  not  to  receive  letters. 
I  ought  to  see  no  one  without  Paul's 
knowing  it  and  consenting  to  it,  even 
if  it  is  Mile.  Dietrich." 

'*  You  ought  to  break  off  absolutely 
with  Mile.  Dietrich  above  all,  and  to- 
day. Send  back  her  work.  I  agree 
to  procure  for  you  work  as  much  and 
as  lucrative  as  hers.  Besides,  Paul 
must  know  that  your  work  is  not 
enough  for  you.  Why  conceal  it 
from  him  ?  " 

"  That  he  may  not  kill  himself  with 
his  own  work." 

'^  I  will  not  let  him  kill  himself.  He 
will  acknowledge  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  like  these,  for  instance, 
he  ought  to  let  me  contribute  towards 
the  expenses  of  his  family." 

''  No :  he  does  not  wish  it,  and  he  is 
right.  Neither  do  I  wish  it  any  more. 
It  is  cowardly  for  me  to  be  idle  while 
he  works  so  hard.  I  have  accepted 
his  poverty  joyfully.  The  part  of 
honor  for  me  is  to  be  happy  as  we  are. 
He  has  indulged  me.  I  am  a  hundred 
times  happier  with  him,  even  in  my 
most  anxious  moments,  than  I  should 
be  without  him.  I  will  listen  no  more 
to  the  complaints  of  the  Feron.  If 
she  is  no  longer  contented  with  us,  let 
her  go !  I  shall  be  able  to  do  every 
thing.  What  does  it  matter  that  such 
a  person  as  I  should  suffer  a  little  ? 
But  tell  me  why  Paul  dislikes  to  have 
me  receive  Mile.  Dietrich's  gifts. 
That's  something  I  can't  understand, 
and  can't  guess  I " 

I  was  much  tempted  to  enlighten 
Marguerite  as  to  the  personal  risks 
she  ran  in  accepting  the  protection  of 
Cesarine.  But  could  one  trust  to  the 
prudence  and  discretion  of  so  impul- 
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give  and  wild  a  creature  ?  Her  jeal- 
ousy awakened  might  lead  to  unfore- 
seen complications.  She  hated,  in 
imagination,  the  rivals  whom  her  im- 
agination created.  On  learning  the 
name  of  the  only  person  who  dreamed 
of  disputing  with  her  the  possession 
of  her  lover,  she  would  not  perhaps  be 
able  to  restrain  herself  from  express- 
ing her  anger  towards  that  person.  It 
was  necessary  to  be  reticent,  and  I 
was  so.  I  remembered  that  Paul  did 
not  wish  interference  by  any  one  in 
providing  for  him  and  his,  since  he  had 
refused  even  me  that  privilege.  MUe. 
Dietrich  was  a  stranger :  he  could  not 
suffer  a  stranger  to  enter  his  house 
with  such  a  purpose.  "  Give  me  the 
lace,"  I  added,  "and  the  money  you 
have  received  in  advance.  I  will  re- 
turn them.  To-morrow  you  shall  have 
the  new  order  which  I  promise.  It 
will  pass  through  my  hands,  and  no 
one  will  come  here." 

She  resolutely  made  the  sacrifice 
which  I  required.  I  ought  to  say  in- 
leed  that  she  was  really  happy  and 
rejoiced  at  owing  nothing  to  the  mar- 
quis. She  approved  the  severity  of 
Paul ;  and  if  she  secretly  mourned  over 
any  thing,  for  of  course  the  child 
would  re-appear  in  her,  it  was  rather 
the  loss  of  the  ring  than  the  vanished 
acres. 

Descending  the  stairs  I  met  Paul, 
who  was  coming  home  for  a  moment, 
promising  to  return  quickly  to  the 
marquis.  Cesarine  had  returned  home 
with  her  father.  M.  de  Itivonniere 
was  no  better.  Every  moment,  final 
dissolution  was  feared.  M.  Dietrich 
would  not  have  his  daughter  present 
at  such  a  time. 

I  found  Cesarine  very  much  agi- 
tated. Headstrong  in  carrying  out  her 
plans,  sometimes  in  spite  of  herself, 
she  had  arranged  to  pass  an  excited 


night  in  company  with  Paul  at  Ab 
bedside  of  the  dying  num.  NotiiiDg 
would  turn  her  from  her  design ;  and 
yet  she  mourned  the  marquis  sincer^. 
She  owed  to  him  her  best  care,  dbe 
said,  until  his  latest  breath.  She 
could  not  be  compromised  by  this 
solicitude.  The  friends  and  relatives^ 
who  would  surround  the  woanded  man 
at  that  time,  all  knew  the  parity  of 
her  friendship  for  him,  and  could  not 
regard  it  as  strange  that  she  should 
put  at  their  service  her  activity,  pres^ 
ence  of  mind,  and  well-known  skill  in 

the  care  of  the  sick.     "  And  if  thev 

• 

do  carp  at  it,"  she  added,  '^  it  is  in  the 
presence   of  a  duty  to  be  performed 
which  should  ma^e  one  disregard  their 
opinion,  at  least,   unless  one  is  con- 
ceited and  cowardly.     I  do  not  com- 
prehend   why  my  fisU;her   would    not 
permit  me  to  remain,  even  if  he  re- 
mained with   me,  which    woijdd   have 
removed  every  chance  for  malevolent 
tongues.     Every  one  knows  that  he  is 
attached  to  M.  de  Rivonniere :  no  one 
has  heard  of  their  brief  quarreL      I 
shall  watch  him ;  and  if,  as  I  expect^ 
he  returns   there,   he   must  take  me 
with  him,  or  I  will  follow,  at  whatever 
hour  he  may  go." 

She  would  have  done  so,  if  Dubois 
had  not  come  to  tell  us,  in  the  evening, 
that  the  condition  of  the  marquis  was 
sensibly  improved.  He  had  slept,  his 
pulse  was  not  so  weak ;  and,  if  there 
was  no  return  of  the  fever,  he  might 
be  saved.  Having  kept  M.  de  Val- 
bonne  and  M.  Gilbert  until  eight 
o'clock,  he  had  begged  them  to  leave 
him  alone  with  his  doctor  and  the  fam« 
ily,  which  consisted  of  an  aunt,  a  sister, 
and  a  brother-in-law,  who  had  been 
notified  by  telegraph,  and  had  aheady 
arrived  from  the  country.  The  doctor 
had  some  hope,  but  only  o^  condition  of 
absolute  and  prolonged  rest     The  ma^ 
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quis  thanked  all  who  had  helped  and 
visited  him,  but  he  also  felt  that  he 
xnust  see  no  one.  Dubois  promised  us 
news  three  times  a  day,  and  agreed  to 
let  us  know  if  any  thing  occurred  dur- 
ing the  night. 

The  improvement  was  sustained,  hut 
every  one  said  that  the  cure  must  he 
very  slow.  The  lungs  had  been  injured ; 
and  the  sick  man  must  remain  immov- 
able, absolutely  mute,  guarded  from 
the  slightest  excitement  for  several 
weeks,  —  mouths,  perhaps. 

Cesarine,  seeing  that  fate  was  deter- 
mined to  oppose  to  her  will,  for  an  in- 
definite period,  one  of  the  chiefest 
obstacles,  resumed  her  pitiless  work, 
and  fell  one  day  unexpectedly  upon 
the  family  of  Paul.  He  was  there,  as 
she  knew.  She  entered  resolutely, 
without  being  announced.  "  Now  that 
our  sick  man  is  almost  saved,"  she  be- 
gan, addressing  Paul,  without  other 
preamble  than  seating  herself  after 
pressing  Marguerite's  hand,  "  it  is  per- 
missible for  me  to  think  of  myself,  and 
to  come  and  find  my  personal  enemy, 
to  have  satisfaction  for  his  hatred,  or 
at  least  to  know  the  reason  for  it. 
You  are  that  enemy,  M.  Gilbert,  and 
your  hostility  is  nothing  new  to  me ; 
but  lately  it  has  increased  amazingly, 
and,  if  you  recall  the  terms  of  a  letter, 
written  to  your  aunt  on  the  night  be- 
fore the  duel,  you  will  understand  that 
I  do  not  accept  those  words  without 
discussion  or  explanation." 

"  If  you  will  permit  me  to  insinuate 
a  single  word,"  replied  Paul,  with 
ironical  gentleness,  **you  will  agree 
with  me  that  I  ought  not  to  awaken  in 
my  companion  recollections  which  are 
painful  to  her,  and  concerning  facts  of 
which  she  ought  to  speak  only  to  me. 
You  will  permit  her  to  go  and  put  the 
baby  in  his  cradle,  while  I  bear  alone 
the  weight  of  your  wrath." 


That  was  precisely  what  Cesarine 
desired,  and  Marguerite  had  no  mis- 
trust. On  the  contrary,  she  wished 
that  the  beautiful  Dietrich,  as  she  called 
her,  would  destroy  the  prejudice  of 
Paul  against  her,  so  that  she  might  be 
able  to  see  her,  and  love  her,  without 
being  disobedient. 

''Since  you  render  an  explanation 
more  easy,"  said  Cesarine,  when  she 
was  alone  with  Paul,  "  it  will  be  more 
clear  and  more  brief.  I  know  that 
some  inconceivable  folly  has  entered 
the  mind  of  my  dear  Pauline ;  and, 
probably,  she  has  inoculated  you  with 
the  same." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean, 
Mile.  Dietrich." 

"  Indeed  !  It  is  convenient  for  you 
not  to  make  the  confession ;  but  I  will 
spare  you  the  embarrassment  of  it,  for 
I  can  bear  no  longer  the  horrible  sus- 
picion of  which  I  am  the  victim.  Mile, 
de  Nermont,  who  is  an  angel  to  both 
of  us,  is  not  the  less  —  you  must  often 
have  perceived  it,  you  must  sometimes 
have  suffered  by  it  —  an  excitable 
person,  uneasy,  and  troubled  by  an 
unhealthy  solicitude  for  those  whom 
she  loves.  The  more  she  loves  them, 
the  more  she  torments  them.  She  has 
fretted  herself  and  worried  about  me 
almost  seven  years,  desperate  at  seeing 
that  I  loved  no  one  and  would  not 
marry.  It  has  made  no  difference  to 
her,  that  my  father  did  not  share  her 
anxieties  in  that  respect.  If  I  had 
not  had  more  self-command  than  she, 
I  should  have  been  really  persecuted. 
As  no  one  is  wholly  perfect,  I  have  loved, 
and  I  do  love,  my  Pauline,  notwith- 
standing her  little  fault ;  and  even  to 
the  present  time  it  has  not  disturbed 
my  calmness.  But,  as  I  have  told  you, 
it  is  getting  a  little  troublesome,  and  I 
begin  to  be  wearied  by  it.  This  feeling 
has  come  all  of  a  sudden,  on  discover- 
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ing  that  she  has  commttnicated  her 
silly  notions  to  yon.  Now,  do  you 
understand  me  ?  " 

'<  Not  in  the  least" 

'^I  beg  your  pardon,  1£  Gilbert 
Vou  do  understand  me ;  but  you  want 
me  to .  tell  you,  boldly,  the  cause  of 
my  displeasure.  That  isn't  generous 
on  your  part  I  will  tell  you,  then ; 
although  it  must  appear  audacious,  in 
the  mouth  of  a  woman  speaking  to  a 
man  who  suspects  and  distrusts  her. 
However,  it  may  be,  that,  when  I  shall 
have  spoken,  I  shall  not  be  the  more 
confused  of  the  two.  M.  GUbert, 
your  aunt  believes  that  I  have  an 
unhappy  passion  for  you,  and  you  be- 
lieve it  as  well." 

Paul  so  little  expected  this  new  kind 
of  assault  that  he  was  fairly  nonplussed. 
But  he  recovered  himself  very  quickly, 
and  said,  "  It  seems  to  me,  ^Ille. 
Dietrich,  that  you  plead  what  is 
false,  to  discover  what  is  true.  If  my 
aunt  had  committed  the  error  of  which 
you  speak,  and  which  she  has  caused 
me  to  share,  I  should  be  ridiculous 
only  in  case  it  aroused  my  vanity.  If, 
on  the  contrary,!  had  been  opposed  to 
it  and  mortified  by  it,  I  should  only  be 
wise.  But  do  not  be  alarmed  :  neither 
my  aunt  nor  myself  has  ever  believed 
you  actuated  by  any  other  passion  than 
of  making  sport  of,  and  disdaining, 
men  simple  enough  to  desire  your  no- 
tice." 

*^  That  is  already  a  confession  of  the 
remarks  about  me  in  which  you  indulge 
here  ! " 

"  Here  ?  Leave  Marguerite  out  of 
the  question,  in  that  supposition.  You 
have  fascinated  her.  The  poor  child  is, 
this  moment  perhaps,  praying  Heaven 
to  reconcile  us.  As  for  myself,  I  shall 
not  in  any  manner  deny  having  been 
greatly  irritated  against  you  ;  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  in  me  a  stu- 


pid fatuity  to  discover  the  cause  of  mj 
irritation.      I   believe,  with  my  auut, 
that  you  are  kind  and  liberal  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  so ;  but  that  does  not 
justify  you  in  my  eyes  for   a   defect 
which  is  to  me  intolerable,  —  the  desire 
of  serving  people  in  spite  of  themselves, 
and  of  compelling  them  to  be   under 
obligations  to  you.     You  have  lived  iu 
an   atmosphere    of   easy   benevolence 
and  interested  flattery  which   has  in- 
toxicated you.     It  is,  perhaps,  the  mis- 
take of  a  soul  carried  away  by  devotion ; 
but  when  that  devotion  forces   itself 
upon  one,  even  kindness  and  good-will 
become   an   offence.      Ever  since   my 
aunt  has  lived  with  you,  you  have  en- 
deavored without  ceasing  to  compel  me 
to  be  indebted  to  you ;  and  my  refusal 
has  surprised  you,  as  if  it  were  an  act 
of  revolt     You  made  me  feel  this,  by 
your  bitter  language  the   only  time  I 
ever  went  to  your  house  ;  and  in  that 
single  interview  I  fathomed  you,  and 
judged  you  better  than  my  aunt  has 
ever  been  able  to  do.     You  tried  to 
persuade  me  that  my  pride  had  caused 
you  great  disquiet ;  you  played  a  little 
comedy  in  doubtful  taste;   and   even 
suffered  a  little  in  your  own  pride,  at 
seeing  that  I  did  not  take  your  acting 
in  earnest     You  have  forgotten  that 
slight  vexation  of  the  first  interview, 
I  make  no  doubt;  but  your  queenly 
caprice   never  completely  leaves  you. 
You  wished  to  force  me  to  prostrate 
myself  like  the  others,  and  you  have 
tried  to  relieve  me  of  my  poor  compan- 
ion.    You  would  have  succeeded,  if  I 
had  not  been  very  much  on  ni}*  guard; 
and,  now,  I  tell  you  this,  Mile.  Die- 
trich :   I   will   never  be  indebted  to 
you  for  any  thing;  you  shall  not  lighten 
my  labors ;  you  shall  not  give  bread  to 
my  child ;  you  shall  not  be  his  physi- 
cian ;  you  shall  not  possess  yourself  of 
my  home,  my  secrets,  my  confidence^ 
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my  affections.  I  will  not  conceal  my 
nest  upon  another  bough  to  guard  it 
from  your  alms  :  I  will  send  your  gifts 
back  persistently ;  and,  when  you  bring 
them  in  person,  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
tell  you  now.  If  you  do  not  respect 
others,  at  least  respect  yourself,  and 
come  no  more." 

Anyone  but  Cesarine  would  have  been 
confounded ;  but  she  had  been  prepared 
for  any  thing.  She  had  armed  her- 
self for  the  battle  with  extraordinary 
courage.  Instead  of  appearing  hu- 
miliated, she  put  on  her  expression 
of  ingenuous  surprise.  She  was  silent 
for  a  moment,  and  made  no  movement 
towards  departure.  '^  You  have  just 
spoken  to  ma •  very  severely,"  said  she, 
with  that  marvellous  sweetness  of  voice 
and  look  which  constituted  her  most 
powerful  weapon ;  '^  but  I  cannot  wish 
it  otherwise,  for  you  have  done  me  a 
service.  I  came  here  in  spite  and  in 
anger.  I  shall  go  away  thoughtful  and 
sad.  Let  us  see :  is  that  you  have  said 
all  true  ?  Am  I  a  child  spoiled  by  the 
happiness  of  doing  good  ?  Can  devo- 
tion be  in  us  an  element  of  corruption  ? 
They  used  to  say  that  pride  is  the  vir- 
tue of  saints.  In  seeking  to  sanctify  my 
life  by  charity,  shall  I  lose  modesty  and 
delicacy  ?  It  must  be,  or  I  should  not 
have  wounded  you  so  cruelly.  Between 
the  pride  which  offers  and  the  pride 
which  refuses,  is  there  no  mean^  which 
neither  of  us  have  known  how  to  keep  ? 
It  may  be  possible :  I  sliall  think 
about  it,  M.  Gilbert  I  am  very  glad 
that  you  have  given  me  this  light. 
Ah !  they  never  tell  the  truth  to  us 
who  are  fortunate  in  our  riches.  Now 
I  understand  that  I  have  exceeded  my 
privilege,  in  wishing  to  interest  myself 
in  the  son  of  my  friend  in  spite  of  her. 
I  thought  it  was  personal  dislike 
that  actuated  her;  and,  possibly,  my 
?anity  has  been  wounded.    Be  tran- 


(quil,  hereafter,  so  far  as  I  am  coi^ 
cerned.  I  wjll  proceed  no  further  with- 
out severe  self-examination.  I  will 
have  no  more  the  coquetry  of  my  vir- 
tue. I  will  repress  my  sympathies. 
I  will  learn  discretion.  Pardon  me  the 
anxiety  I  have  caused  you,  M.  Gil* 
bert.  Undertake  to  satisfy  Pauline, 
who  needs  comfort,  since  she  imagines 
—  oh!  upon  that  last  point  defend 
me  a  little,  I  beg  you.  Tell  her  not  to 
take  her  dreams  for  realities.  Tell 
Marguerite  that  I  desire  the  success  of 
her  most  cherished  wishes,  for  —  You 
have  given  me  a  good  and  useful 
lesson,  M.  Paul ;  but  you  ought  also 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  you  may 
sometimes  receive  good  advice.  Here 
is  mine :  marry  Marguerite,  and  legiti- 
mize your  child;  you  have  acquired 
the  right  by  arms,  and  your  right  im^ 
plies  a  duty." 

"And  you.  Mile.  Dietrich,"  re- 
plied Paul,  "receive  also,  before  we 
quit  each  other's  presence,  a  piece  of 
advice  as  valuable  as  yours.  I  know, 
from  the  friends  of  M.  de  Bivonnierci 
that  you  have  made  him  very  unhappy. 
Repair  all  his  wrongs  by  marrying  him, 
for  they  hope  to  save  his  life." 

"  I  will  think  about  it :  thank  you, 
again,"  she  replied,  with  grace  and 
cordiality.  She  went  out,  and  closed 
the  door  behind  her ;  forbidding  Paul 
to  accompany  her,  with  so  much  ease 
and  such  suave  dignity  that  he  re- 
mained mute  with  surprise  and  hesita- 
tion. He  was  not  conquered,  he  was 
tamed.  He  thought  he  need  fear  her 
no  more,  and  would  not  have  been 
sorry  to  observe  her  still  longer  in  the 
new  character  which  she  had  just 
taken. 

He  spoke  of  her  gpently  to  Margue- 
rite ;  and,  without  removing  the  com- 
mand which  he  had  imposed  on  her^ 
he  allowed  her  to  hope  that  some  time 
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she  might  again  Bee  ^'her  beautiful 
Dietrich."  He  had,  perhaps,  a  certain 
pleasure  in  repeating  this  phrase,  since, 
for  the  first  time,  Cesarine,  modest  and 
gentle,  had  seemed  to  him  really  beau- 
tiful 

XVIII. 

THAT  day  Cesarine  had  hit  the 
mark.  She  had  purged  herself 
of  the  ridicule  attaching  to  unre- 
quited love.  She  had  relieved  herself 
of  that  humiliation  which  gave  too 
much  force  to  the  rebellion  of  her  an- 
tagonist. She  had  diminished  his 
own  confidence  in  himself.  Paul  now 
had  doubts  as  to  the  clearness  of  mj 
judgment.  He  thought,  perhaps,  that 
I  had  been  a  little  eager  to  put  him  on 
his  guard  against  an  imaginary  peril. 
H^  was  suspicious  of  my  maternal  so- 
licitude, and  thought  he  saw  in  it  a 
certain  exaggeration,  which  was  not 
without  danger  for  himself  Therefore 
he  forbade  Marguerite  to  mention  to 
me  Cesarine's  visit,  so  as  not  to  alarm 
me  any  further.  M.  de  Bivonniere 
seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  convalescence, 
when  a  serious  accident  again  placed 
his  life  in  danger.  Then  it  was  that 
Cesarine  conceived  a  most  unexpected 
project,  of  which  she  only  spoke  to  me 
when  the  thing  was  practically  de- 
cided. 

"  You  must  know,"  said  she,  "  that 
within  a  fortnight  I  shall  probably  be 
Marchioness  de  Bivonni^re.  Dear  me ! 
Don't  go  into  hysterics.  It  isn't  very 
surprising.  It  is,  indeed,  a  logical  con- 
sequence of  events.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  has  happened  in  the  last  three 
days. 

"  M.  de  Valbonne,  who  is  the  best 
friend  of  the  marquis,  came  to  see  me, 
in  his  name,  and  said  to  me,  '  There  is 
no  longer  any  chance  for  self-deception  : 


a  consultation  of  the  first  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  France  has  decided 
this  morning  that  the  disease  is  incuxa- 
ble.  Jacques  may  live  three  months 
or  longer.  This  conclusion  has  been 
concealed  from  his  family,  and  revealed 
only  to  myself  and  Zhibois,  with  the 
advice,  that,  if  the  sick  man  has  any 
business  to  be  transacted,  he  should  be 
cautiously  led  to  decide  what  he  woold 
do. 

" '  Precautions  were  needless.     Jac- 
ques had  felt  that  he  had  received  a 
mortal  wound  from  the  first  day,  and 
he  had  steadily  looked  his  approaching 
death  in  the  face  with  stoical  courage. 
At  the  first  words  which  I  ventured  to 
speak  to  him,  he  took  my  hand,  and 
pressed  it  in  a  way  to  signify,  "  Yes,  I 
am  ready ; "  for  you  must  know,  that,  by 
very  slight  signs  and  a  simple  move- 
ment of  the  lips  or  cheeks,  I  am  able 
to  guess  all  his  wishes,  and  even  to  read 
his  thoughts.     I  asked  him  if  he  had 
any  particular  wishes.      He  said  ye» 
with  his  fingers,  pressing  them  upon 
mine,   and    then   with   his    lips,    but 
without  making  any  sound,  "Will  — 
Cesa"  — 

"  * "  You  wish,"  said  I,  "  to  make 
your  will  in  favor  of  Cesarine  Die- 
trich ?  " 

" '  He  made  a  very  positive  sign  of 
assent.  "  She  has  no  need  of  youi 
fortune  and  will  not  accept  it." 

"  * "  Yes :  marriage  in  extremisJ^ 

*^ '  I  made  him  define  his  resolution, 
translating  it  thus:  ''You  think  she 
will  accept  your  nanle  and  your  title  in 
your  last  moments  ?  " 

" ' «  Yes." 

"  *  ''No  human  science  can  make  it 
certain  that  the  supposed  last  hour  of 
a  sick  man  may  not  be  the  first  of  re- 
turning health.  Mile.  Dietrich  has 
not  been  willing  to  be  your  companion 
I  in  life.    Will  she  run  the  risk  of  bind- 
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ing  herself  to  jou,  in  expectation  of  an 
&1  ways-uncertain  death  ? '' 

'^ '  I  spoke  thus  to  give  him  a  hope 
He  did  not  wish  to  entertain,  and  which 
X  did  not  have.  He  looked  towards 
my  hat  and  the  door. 

u  t  u  You  wish  me  to  go  and  ask  her 
at  once  ?  "  He  made  an  impatient  sign 
of  affirmation ;  and  here  I  am.  But, 
that  you  may  decide  how  to  act  in  this 
difficult  case,  I  have  hrought  you  the 
signed  opinion  of  the  scientific  men. 
You  see  that  the  unhappy  man  is  con- 
demned ;  and  that,  in  accepting  the  offer 
of  poor  Jacques,  you  only  become  his 
wife  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.' 

"  I  asked  M.  de  Valbojine  why  Jac- 
ques had  this  singular  desire  to  give 
me  his  name.  '  As  for  his  fortune,'  I 
added, '  I  would  not  deprive  his  family 
of  it,  being  already  rich  enough  myself; 
and  the  titles  of  " my  lady,"  and  "mar- 
chioness "  have  not  the  least  attraction 
to  a  plebeian  girl,  who  is  contented 
with  the  position  birth  has  given  her.' 
"  *  You  are  wrong  to  disdain  the  ad- 
vantages which  count  for  much  with  the 
world,'  replied  the  friend  of  Jacques. 
'You  love  independence,  brilliancy, 
and  power.  Your  actual  importance, 
which  is  considerable,  would  be  in- 
creased tenfold  by  the  position  which 
is  offered  you.' 

"*It  is  not  of  that  I  should  think. 
It  is  rather  of  the  good  I  may  be  able 
to  do  our  poor  friend.  You  know  all  his 
thoughts.  He  pretended  to  me  to  be 
insensible  to  the  ridicule  to  which  his 
position  of  perpetual  suitor  subjected 
him.     He  deceived  me,  perhaps  ? ' 

" '  He  was  cruelly  sensible  of  it. 
The  intensity  of  his  suffering  shows 
you  the  persistency  of  his  passion.  I 
am  certain  that  death  would  be  less 
bitter,  if  he  had  the  reparation,  which 
it  is  in  your  power  to  give  him,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.' 


*^  ^  In  that  case  I  accept' 

'^ '  That  is  noble  and  grand  in  vou  1 
Shall  I  go  and  find  your  father  ? ' 

" '  We  will  go  together.  I  am  8ur3 
of  his  consent.' 

"We  went  and  spoke  to  father. 
He  jMelded,  for  reasons  other  than 
mine.  He  believed  that  my  reputa- 
tion had  suffered  by  the  too-apparent 
assiduity  of  the  marquis,  and  that  mj 
complaisance  in  allowing  it  to  the  ex* 
elusion  of  many  other  suitors  had  cans* 
ed  it  to  be  said  that  I  was  guarding  my 
independence  at  the  cost  of  my  purity. 
I  cared  nothing  for  that.  There  is  no 
one  whom  the  calumny  of  the  shallow 
will  not  attack.  When  one  is  pure, 
one  dances  on  these  mud  volcanoes. 
But  my  father  is  tormented  by  it  all. 
That's  the  more  reason  why  I  should 
yield.  Now,  my  Pauline,  since  this  is 
a  good  action,  I  ought  not  to  hesitate ; 
isn't  that  your  opinion  ?  " 

It  was  not,  altogether,  my  opinion.  I 
found  in  this  good  action  something 
ferocious.  Cesarine  must  tremble  at 
the  least  manifestation  of  improvement 
in  her  husband.  If,  contrary  to  all 
predictions,  he  should  get  well,  would 
she  not  hate  him?  and  if,  without  get- 
ting well,  he  should  linger  for  several 
years,  would  she  not  regret  the  un- 
grateful task  which  had  been  imposed 
on  her  ? 

She  was  angry  at  my  doubts,  and 
answered  me  haughtily  that  I  had 
never  known,  never  esteemed  her. 
"  This  is  the  result,"  she  said,  "  of  my 
dreams,  which  I  did  wrong  to  cherish 
for  the  pleasure  I  had  in  discussion 
and  in  teasing  you.  You  have  ended, 
by  persuading  yourself  that  I  wished  to 
marry  your  nephew ;  and  now  you  be- 
lieve, that,  if  I  marry  another,  my  soul 
will  be  lacerated  with  regrets.  My 
good  Pau.ine,  this  romance  has  excited 
you :  you  love  romances.     But  this  one 
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has  lasted  too  long :  I  am  weazy  of  it 
If  you  need  facts  to  re-assure  yoa,  I 
permit  you  to  admit  that*  I  have  al- 
ways loved  'SL  de  Rivonniere,  and  that 
I  had  the  right  to  make  him  wait/' 

As  soon  as  she  attempted  to  annul 
by  a  calmly-audacious  denial,  all  that 
she  had  said  to  her  father  and  myself, 
I  had  nothing  to  reply.  The  banns 
were  published.  I  informed  Paul 
of  it,  and  he  manifested  no  surprise. 
He  saw  >L  de  Valbonne  often:  that 
gentleman  had  conceived  a  strong 
friendship  for  him,  and  manifested  en- 
tire confidence  in  him.  He  was,  there- 
fore, informed  of  every  thing,  and  ap- 
proved Cesarine's  course.  He  told  me 
then  of  the  explanation  to  which  he 
had  come  with  her,  and  gave  roe  to  un- 
derstand that  I  was  partly  to  blame 
for  the  ridiculous  part  he  had  played 
towards  her.  I  was  so  mortified  as  to 
be  almost  angry  with  mjself, — persuad- 
ed myself  that  Cesarine  had  been  only 
making  sport  of  my  terror,  when  she 
had  only  had  a  passing  liking  for  Paul, 
and  had  really,  all  the  time,  desired  the 
marquisate  of  M.  de  Rivonniere. 

So  she  gained  a  victory  all  along  the 
line.  No  one  had  any  more  suspicion 
of  her,  —  at  home,  in  Paul's  house,  or 
in  society. 

The  extreme  weakness  of  the  mar- 
quis disappeared,  during  the  time  con- 
sumed in  the  necessary  delays.  The 
illness  had  taken  a  new  turn.  The 
lung  was  cured :  he  was  allowed  to  talk 
a  little,  and  to  pass  some  hours  daily 
on  a  couch.  The  malady  took  a  mys- 
terious character,  which  baffled  science. 
His  blood  decomposed.  His  head  was 
perfectly  sound,  notwithstanding  the 
continued  fever ;  but  dropsy  appeared* 
the  stomach  acted  no  more,  and  his 
nights  were  sleepless.  He  showed 
much  impatience  and  excitement.  No 
one  made  any  other  effort  than  to  guess 


what  he  wanted,  and  to  humofr  fak 
whims.  His  relatives  had  lost  hope^ 
and  no  longer  tried  to  control  him. 

When  the  approaching  marriage  vras 
announced,  his  sister  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  who  had  expected  the  marquis's 
estate  for  their  children,  were  angry, 
and  spoke  ill  of  Cesarine.  She  heard  of 
it,  and  re-assured  them  by  causing  it  to 
be  stipulated,  in  the  marriage-contract^ 
that  she  accepted  from  the  marquis 
only  his  name.  She  would  occupy  his 
house  only,  in  case,  after  his  death,  it 
should  please  her  to  do  so.  From  that 
moment,  the  marquis's  family  belonged, 
body  and  soul,  to  'Milt,  Dietrich.  So- 
ciety was,  in  a  moment,  filled  with  the 
fame  of  her  merit  and  her  glory. 

The  night  before  the  signature  ijff 
this  contract,  —  it  was  in  June,  1863, — 
there  had  been-  another  secret  contract 
concluded  between  Cesarine  and  the 
marquis,  in  presence  of  M.  de  Val- 
bonne, M.  Dietrich,  M.  Karl  Dietrich, 
his  brother,  M.  Campbel,  and  myself; 
a  strange,  unprecedented  contract, 
which  could  have  for  security  only  tiie 
honor  of  the  marquis,  and  his  respect 
for  his  sworn  word.  On  the  one  hand 
the  marquis,  with  rare  generosity,  re- 
quired that  Cesarine  should  not  cease 
to  dwell  with  her  father.  He  would 
not  have  her  witness  his  sufferings  and 
agony.  He  permitted  her  only  a  short 
daily  visit,  and  a  look  of  affection  at 
the  hour  of  his  death.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  improbable  event  of  his 
getting  well,  he  renounced  all  right  ts 
constrain  his  wife  to  live  with  him,  and 
even  the  right  of  seeing  her  at  her  own 
house,  if  she  was  not  willing.  The 
two  clauses  were  read,  approved,  and 
signed.  We  separated  immediately 
afterwards.  The  marquis  had  still 
enough  pride  to  desire  not  to  be  seen 
long  in  his  weak  and  dying  state. 

As  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  h« 
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moved,  it  was  decided  that  the  mar- 
riage should  take  place  at  his  house. 
The  major  of  the  arrondissement,  with 
whom  they  had  good  relations,  promised 
to  come  there  in  person,  and  the  pastor 
of  the  parish  made  the  same  promise. 
This  was  the  only  cause  of  grief  to  the 
sister  and  aunt  of  the  marquis.  They 
had  hoped  that  Cesarine  would  abjure 
Protestantism.  The  marquis  had  op- 
posed this,  with  all  the  energy  of  which 
be  was  capable,  to  every  one  who  made 
such  a  proposition.  He  had  declared 
that  he  was  neither  Protestant  nor 
Catholic,  and  that  he  accepted  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  which  best  responded 
to  the  religious  views  of  his  wife.  To 
tell  the  truth,  Cesarine  was  as  unde- 
cided as  he ;  but  the  Protestant  mar- 
riage constituted  a  triumph  over  a 
family  which  she  wished  to  conquer  by 
firmness,  and  rule  by  disinterested- 
ness. 

.  Only  the  most  intimate  friends,  and 
the  nearest  relatives,  of  the  parties 
were  invited  to  the  ceremony.  The 
marquis's  wish  was  that  Paul  and  the 
Viscount  de  Valbonne  should  be  his 
witnesses. 

.We  were  to  meet  at  noon  at  Ki- 
vonni^re's  residence.  Cesarine  arrived 
a  little  before  the  time.  She  was  rav- 
ishingly  beautiful,  in  a  dress  as  rich  in 
reality  as  it  was  simple  in  appearance. 
She  detained  her  usual  quiet  and  charm- 
ing bearing  on  grand  occasions.  She 
wore,  for  jewels,  only  a  single  row 
of  great  pearls  as  a  necklace.  Her^- 
ance  had  sent  her,  the  night  before,  a 
magnificent  casket  of  jewels,  which  she 
held  in  her  hand.  He  had  not  ap- 
peared as  yet.  His  physician  had  re- 
quired, in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
too  much  fatigued,-  that  he  should  not 
leave  his  room  until  the  last  moment. 

Cesarine  went  directly  to  Mme.  de 
Montberme,  her   future   sister-in-law, 


who  entered  the  same  moment  as  hei^ 
self.  She  gave  her  the  jewel-casket, 
saying,  '^  Take  this  while  we  are  here, 
and  hide  it.  It  contains  your  family 
diamonds,  which  I  restore  to  you. 
You  know  I  want  only  your  friend- 
ship." 

When  Paul  entered  with  M.  de 
Valbonne,  I  watched  Cesarine,  and  dis- 
covered that  almost  imperceptible  con- 
traction of  the  nostrils  which  betrayed 
to  me  her  restrained  emotion.  She 
was  alone  with  me  in  a  window-recess. 
Paul  came  to  salute  us.  "  l^ow,"  said 
she  to  him  with  a  smile,  ''  your  enemy 
is  no  more.  You  have  no  reason  to 
bear  ill- will  towards  the  Marchioness 
de  Rivonniere.  Will  you  give  me 
your  hand  ?  "  And,  when  Paul  had 
touched  that  white-gloved  hand,  she 
added,  ^^  I  give  you  a  good  example, 
and  get  married.  I  marry  him  who 
has  loved  me  a  long  time.  I  know 
some  one  to  whom  you  owe  more  "  — 

Paul  interrupted  her.  '^  I  see  that 
you  are  still  Mile.  Dietrich,"  said  he ; 
<^for  you  are  beginning  again  to  at- 
tempt to  benefit  people  in  spite  of  them- 
selves.'' 

''  This,  then,  would  be  in  spite  of 
you  ?  I  didn't  think  you  so  averse  to 
a  good  resolution." 

^' There  again,  there  always,  it  is 
Mile.  Dietrich  who  speaks.  But  the 
hour  of  transformation  draws  near. 
The  Marchioness  de  Rivonniere  will 
not  be  so  curious." 

''  But,  if  she  receives  the  lessons 
which  are  given  her  with  as  much 
sweetness  as  Mile.  Dietrich,  she  will 
be  perfect  ?  " 

"  She  will  be  perfect.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  any  longer."  He  bowed  to 
her,  and  moved  away.  This  short  con- 
versation had  been  held  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  mutual  good  wishes  and 
good  humor.    Paul  seemed  completely 
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leconciled.  He  really  was  so,  or  de- 
sired nothing  more.  As  for  her,  one 
might  have  been  satisfied  that  there 
was  nothing  more  or  less  in  her  heart 
for  him  than  for  an  ordinary  friend. 

Those  present,  who  had  not  seen  the 
marquis  for  some  time,  did  not  believe 
that  he  was  so  seriously  ill.  Some  of 
them  whispered  to  their  neighbors  that 
he  had  exaggerated  his  illness  in  order 
to  make  Mile.  Dietrich  pity  him,  and 
cause  her  to  consent  to  a  marriage  at 
the  point  of  death,  when  he  was  likely 
to  live.  These  opinions  were  changed, 
and  hilarity  gave  place  to  a  sort  of 
shudder,  when  the  marquis  appeared, 
cautiously  trundled  in  by  the  servants, 
extended  upon  a  reclining  chair.  He 
might  have  been  able  to  stand  for  a 
moment,  but  at  the  cost  of  exposing 
his  dropsical  condition ;  and  he  could 
not  walk.  He  was  clean  shaved  and 
neatly  dressed,  and  the  lower  part  of 
his  body  was  concealed  under  a  rich 
drapery.  He  was  fine-looking  still; 
but  he  was  frightfully  pale.  His 
pinched  nostrils  and  hollow  eyes 
changed  his  expression,  which  had  as- 
sumed a  sort  of  menacing  severity. 
Gesarine  shuddered  an  instant  as  she 
pressed  my  arm.  She  had  been  more 
interested  in  him  as  a  sick  man.  This 
dress  for  the  ceremony  did  not  become 
a  man  nailed  to  his  seat,  and  gave  him 
a  ghostly  appearance.  M.  Dietrich  led 
his  daughter  to  the  marquis,  who  kissed 
her  hand ;  but  it  cost  him  an  effort  to 
carry  it  to  his  lips.  His  hands  were 
heavy  and  half-paralyzed. 

The  mayor  took  his  place,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  accustomed  formalities. 
Cesarine  seemed  to  exercise  complete 
control  over  her  emotions ;  but,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  pronounce  the  fatal 
"Yes,"  she  was  agitated,  and  seized 
with  a  stammering  habit,  to  which,  un- 
der great   emotion,   she   was   subject. 


The  mayor,  who  had  given  all  the 
usual  cautions  with  deliberate  graritj, 
would  proceed  no  further  until  she 
had  recovered  herself.  '  He  had  not 
heard  the  definitive  yes  ;  and  he  must 
hear  it.  The  bride  seemed  ill ;  but  de 
would  be  allowed  a  few  momexits  to 


cover. 

"  It  is  not  necessaiy,"  said  she,  firm- 
ly. "  I  am  not  indisposed ;  but  I  am 
excited.  I  answer  yes,  three  times  yesj 
if  you  desire." 

What  was  passing  in  her  mind  ? 

During  the  short  address  of  the 
magistrate,  M.  de  Yalbonne,  from  be- 
hind the  sofa  on  which  Cesarine  had 
dropped,  whispered  something  rapidly 
in  her  ear,  — something  which  acted 
on  her  like  a  galvanic  battery.  She 
arose  as  if  possessed  by  angry  passion, 
bound  herself  irrevocably  in  a  fir  of 
despair,  and  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  ceremony  had  recovered  her  calm 
demeanor,  and  her  sweetly-tender  bear- 
ing. 

The  clergyman  proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  celebrate  the  religious  mar- 
riage, in  which  some  ladies  present 
would  only  assist  by  remaining  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  whispering 
among  themselves.  Cesarine  was  dis- 
pleased by  this  childish  conduct,  and 
begged  the  pastor  to  request  silence, 
which  he  did  with  moderation  but 
firmness.  There  was  silence,  and 
this  time  Cesarine's  yes  was  heard 
clearly. 

What,  then,  had  M.  de  Valboune 
said  to  her  ?  Three  words  only,  "  Paul 
is  married  I "  It  was  indeed  true. 
While  the  newly-married  couple  were 
receiving  the  compliments  of  those 
who  were  present,  my  nephew  came 
towards  me,  and  said,  "  My  good  aunt, 
you  must  pardon  me  once  more.  I 
married  Marguerite  yesterday  at  the 
mayor's  office.     I  will  tell  you  why." 
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He  could  proceed  no  further,  for  Cesa- 
rine  approached^  smiling  and  almost 
radiant.  "Your  hand  once  more," 
said  she  to  Paul.  "  The  Marchioness 
de  Rivonniere  admires  and  esteems 
you.  Will  you  now  be  her  friend,  and 
permit  her  to  go. and  see  your  wife  ?  " 

"With  much  pleasure,"  said  Paul, 
kissing  her  hand. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  after  she  had  turned 
to  speak  to  other  friends,  "you  were 
mistaken,  aunt,  and  so  was  I,  very 
much,  and  very  unjustly.  She  is  an 
excellent  person,  and  a  woman  of 
heart." 

"  Tell  me  about  your  marriage." 

"  No,  not  here.  I  will  go  to  see  you 
this  evening." 

"  At  the  Dietrichs'  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  Shall  you  be  in  your 
room  ?  " 

"  Yes,  at  nine  o'clock." 

The  guests,  previously  warned  by 
the  physician,  took  their  leave.  The 
marquis  seemed  so  weary  that  H.  Die- 
trich and  his  daughter  felt  not  a  little 
uneasiness  at  leaving  him.  "  No,"  said 
he  to  them  in  a  whisper,  "you  must  go 
in  sight  of  all  the  people.  The  arrange- 
ment between  us  requires  it.  Perhaps 
I  shall  call  you  back  in  an  hour  to  see 
me  die."  And  as  Cesarine  shuddered, 
"  Do  not  pity  me,"  he  added,  so  that 
she  alone  heard :  "  I  shall  die  proud 
and  happy,  fully  convinced  that  it 
would  be  harder  for  me  to  live." 

"  That  is  a  speech  more  cruel  than 
death  itself,"  said  Cesarine.  "You 
suspect  me  always  "  — 

He,  speaking  more  softly  still,  in- 
terrupted her.  "  You  will  be  free  to- 
morrow, Cesarine.  Do  not  tell  a  lie 
to-day." 

Thus  they  parted ;  and,  when  even- 
ing was  come,  he  did  not  die.  He  was 
sleeping ;  and  Dubois  came  to  tell  us 
not  to  be  at  all  uneasy  on  his  account, 


for  he  was  no  worse  than  in  the  morn- 
ing. "  Only,"  added  Dubois,  "  in  or- 
der to  give  pleasure  to  his  sister,  he 
has  received  the  sacraments  of  the 
church." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  "  cried  Cesarine. 
"  You  are  mistaken,  Dubois." 

"  No,  Madame  la  Marquise,  my  mas- 
ter is  philosophical:  he  believes  in 
nothing.  But  his  position  has  its  du- 
ties. He  did  not  wish,  that,  on  account 
of  his  marriage,  he  should  be  supposed 
a  Protestant ;  and  he  has  caused  M.  de 
Valbonne  to  send  to  the  newspapers 
the  information  that  he  has  conformed 
to  the  requirements  of  religion. 

"It  is  well,  Dubois:  pkase  to  tell 
him  that  he  has  done  well." 

"What  a  contradictory  and  incon- 
sistent man ! "  she  said  to  me,  as  soon 
as  Dubois  had  gone.  "This  atheistic 
superstition  would  fill  me  with  prcrjn- 
dice  against  him,  if  he  had  not,  at  this 
moment,  a  title  to  absolution  by  his 
friends  rather  than  at  the  hands  of  a 
priest.  He  does  not  know  what  he  is 
doing." 

"  Good  heavens !  how  you  hate  him, 
my  poor  child !  He  will  do  well  to  die 
quickly." 

"  Why  ?  He  may  live  now  as  long 
as  he  pleases.  I  am  no  more  capable 
of  love  or  hate.  Every  thing  is  of  no 
consequence  to  me.  Do  not  suppose 
I  regret  the  step  I  have  taken.  You 
know  very  well  that  he  has  obtained 
neither  my  heart  nor  my  person.  If, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  mar- 
quis should  recover  his  health,  I  would 
belong  to  him  no  more  than  in  the 
past." 

"Will  he  have  sufficient  control  over 
his  passions  to  keep  his  word  towards 
you  ?  " 

"  The  promise  he  has  signed  is  worth 
more  than  you  think.  It  will  assist 
me  in  getting  a  legal  separation." 
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''  Hare  yoa  already  taken  legal  ad- 
vice ?  » 

"Certainly," 

We  exchanged  not  a  word  about 
Paul.  She  received  the  visits  of  her 
friends ;  and  I  went  to  my  own  room 
to  pass  the  rest  of  the  evening  with 
my  nephew,  who  was  awaiting  me. 

"Listen  now,"  said  he,  "to  what 
has  happened,  which  I  have  kept  from 
you  more  than  a  fortnight.  It  is  well 
to  state  the  terms  on  which  I  found 
myself  with  M.  de  Bivonniere  after 
the  duel.  He  had  accused  me  in  his 
own  mind,  and  probably,  also,  to  his 
friends,  of  aspiring  to  the  hand  of 
Mile.  Dietrich.  Seeing  me  defend  my 
honor,  in  the  name  of  my  mistress  and 
my  child,  he  repented  of  his  injustice, 
and  esteemed  me  so  much  the  more 
when  he  saw  in  me  no  longer  a  rival. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  still  a  little  un- 
easiness in  regard  to  the  future ;  for 
he  thought  of  the  future  during  the 
few  days  he  seemed  to  be  getting  bet- 
ter. He  sent  M.  de  Valbonne  to  say 
to  me,  '  You  have  almost  killed  my 
best  friend.  You  are  very  sorry,  I 
know,  and  would  gladly  restore  him  to 
life.  Perhaps  you  can.  The  woman 
whom  he  loves  passionately  loves 
another.  Bightly  or  wrongly,  he  im- 
agines you  to  be  that  person.  If  you 
were  married,  she  would  forget  you. 
Do  you  not  intend  to  marry  her  whose 
part  and  cause  you  have  so  loyally  and 
energetically  taken?'  I  replied  that 
the  fancy  of  Mile.  Dietrich  always 
seemed  to  me  a  bad  joke,  repeated  in 
good  faith  by  persons  in  whom  the 
marquis  was  wrong  to  place  confidence. 

"  *  But  if  these  persons  have  not 
been  deceived  ? '  resumed  M.  de  Val- 
bonne. 

" '  I  should  still  have  but  one  word 
in  reply.  I  am  not  in  love  with  Mile. 
Dietrich,  and  am  not. ambitious.' 


" '  That  simple  answer,  coming  frtm 
you,  is  sufficient  f<^  ns,'  replied  tbe 
marquis.  '  Now  will  you  permit  us  to 
express  to  you  some  solicitude  in  re- 
gard to  Marguerite  ? ' 

"^  Now  that  all  injuries  are  so  bloodi- 
ly expiated,  I  allow  all  qaestions.  I 
have  always  intended  to  marry  Mar- 
guerite as  soon  as  I  had  avenged  ber. 
I  therefore  mean  to  marry  her  as  soon 
as  I  have  induced  MUe.  de  Nermont^ 
my  aunt  and  adopted  mother,  to  con- 
sent to  the  union.  She  is  already 
partially  prepared,  but  not  fully.  In 
a  few  days,  probably,  she  will  give  her 
consent.' 

"'The  marquis  believes,  however, 
that  she  will  not  yield  so  easily,  on  ac- 
count of  Marguerite's  family.' 

" '  Yes,  on  account  of  Marguerite's 
mother,  an  infamous  wretch.  Bat 
that  mother  is  dead.  I  received  the 
news  this  morning ;  and  the  principal 
objection  in  my  aunt's  eyes  and  my 
own  is  removed.' 

" '  Then,'  replied  the  viscount,  *  do 
what  your  conscience  dictates.  You 
are  in  the  presence  of  a  man  whom 
you  have  placed  between  life  and 
death,  whom  anxiety  and  uneasiness 
cause  more  injury  than  his  wound,  and 
who  might  have  a  chance  to  live  if  he 
were  assured  of  two  things,  both  de- 
pending upon  your  course:  repara- 
tion given,  and  her  future  secured,  to 
the  woman  whose  treatment  by  him- 
self occasions  him  deep  remorse ;  lib- 
erty, reason,  restored  to  the  troubled 
mind  of  the  woman  he  loves,  notwith- 
standing the  injury  she  has  done  him. 
Do  not  answer ;  reflect.' 

"  I  reflected.  I  said  to  myself  that 
I  need  consult  no  one,  not  even  yon, 
before  doing  my  duty.  I  wrote  to  M 
de  Valbonne,  the  next  day,  that  the 
banns  had  been  published  at  the  may-  j 
or's  office.     He  hastened  to  my  office^ 
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embraced  me,  and  begged  me  to  leave 
Cesarine   in   ignorance   of  what  had 
been  done.     In  order  to  do  so,  it  must 
be  kept  from  you,  my  good  aunt ;  for 
Mile.  Dietrich   is   curious,  and   takes 
you  unawares.     Now,  pardon  me,  ap- 
prove what  I  have  done,  and  tell  me 
that  you  love  me  still ;  for  this  is  not 
a  sudden  step  I  have  taken  :   it  is  a 
flacrifice  to  the  dignity  and  peace  of 
mind  of  others,  —  of  my  child  first. 
You  know  that  I  have  never  allowed 
myself  to  be  governed  by  passion,  and 
that  I  have  no  passion  for  Marguerite. 
It  is,  also,  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  a 
man  whom  I  should  have  done  right 
to  kill,  but  whom  I  am  not  the  less 
unhappy  at  having  killed ;  for  he  will 
not  recover,  I  am  sure,  and  his  wife 
will  very  shortly  be  a  widow.     Final- 
ly, it  is  a  sacrifice  to  the  dignity  of 
Mile.  Dietrich.     Her  pretended  liking 
for  me,  of  which  I  have  always  made 
sport,  was,  nevertheless,  a  settled  con- 
viction in  the  mind  of  M.  de  Kivon- 
niere,   thanks   to  his   imprudence    in 
confiding  his  jealousy  to  others  than 
M.  de  Valbonne.     If  I  were  not  mar- 
ried, it  would   certainly  be  said  that 
the  beautiful  marchioness  was  waiting 
for    her    widowhood    to    marry    me. 
False  rumors  travel  quickly,  and  the 
truth   follows   slowly.      I   have    been 
very  cruel  to  that  poor  lady,  whom  I 
ought  to  have  pardoned  a  momentary 
coquetry,  followed  by  childish  end,eav- 
ors  to  relieve  my  wants.     All  this  is 
forever  efiaced  by  the  double  marriage. 
I  have  discovered  that  your  ward  has 
real  merits,  which  are  a  counterpoise 
to  her  defects.      I   suppose    she  has 
abandoned    forever  her   intention    of 
benefiting    me.      She    will     find    so 
many  others,  who   will   yield   to  her 
benevolence   with   good   grace !      Be- 
sides, I  am  no  longer  an  interesting 
object  to  her.     My  employer  has  just 


made  me  partner  in  a  certain  branch 
of  the  business,  which  was  worth  noth- 
ing, and  which  I  have  made  valuable. 
My  income  is,  therefore,  altogether 
sufficient  for  the  necessities  of  my  lit- 
tle family.  Marguerite  is  happy,  the 
Feron  repentant  and  pardoned ;  little 
Pierre  has  recovered  his  appetite,  and 
has  two  teeth  already.  Kiss  me, 
aunty;  tell  me  that  you  are  satisfied 
with  me,  as  I  am  with  myself." 

I  kissed  him,  and  told  him  I  ap- 
proved his  conduct;  concealing  from 
him  the  secret  sorrow  that  his  mar- 
riage with  a  girl  so  little  adapted  to 
him,  however  devoted  she  might  be, 
had  caused  me.  I  concealed  from  him, 
equally,  the  pleasure  which  I  experi- 
enced in  seeing  him  delivered  from  the 
misfortune  of  Cesarine's  liking.  He 
would  no  longer  believe  that  there  was 
any  danger  in  the  past.  I  believed 
him  preserved  from  it  in  the  future. 
We  were  both  mistaken. 

The  next  day  a  very  marked  im- 
provement manifested  itself  in  the 
condition  of  the  marquis ;  and  his  sis- 
ter did  not  fail  to  attribute  the  mira- 
cle to  the  power  of  the  priest.  Cesa- 
rine and  her  father  saw  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  had  been  agreed.  He  re- 
fused to  allow  them  to  prolong  their 
short  interview ;  after  which  he  called 
M.  de  Valbonne  to  him,  and  laid  be- 
fore him  the  condition  of  his  mind. 
« I  think,  I  feel,"  said  he,  "  that  I  shall 
live ;  but  my  recovery  will  be  .  slow, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  an  object  of 
terror  and  disgust  to  my  wife.  I 
would  rather  only  see  her  when  I  have 
completely  recovered  my  health.  To 
that  end,  it  is  best  that  she,  should  go 
and  pass  the  summer  in  the  country." 

"  Are  you  still  jealous  ?  " 

""No,  that  is  all  over.  Cesarine  is 
too  proud  to  dream  of  a  married  man ; 
and  that  man  is  too  honorable  to  be- 
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tray  me.  I  am  certain  that  she  will 
love  me,  if  I  am  not  a  ghost  of  fright- 
ful appearance,  whatever  pains  she 
maj  take  to  conceal  her  love.  She 
would  not  leave  Paris,  if  I  should  re- 
main. People  would  hiamo  her.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  that  I  should 
go  myself.  I  must  go  for  a  year,  at 
least.  They  must  advise  me  to  travel. 
Tell  the  doctor  I  wish  it.  He  will 
mal  e  the  objection  that  I  am  still  too 
weak.  Reply  to  him,  that  I  am  re- 
solved to  risk  all,  for  all.'' 

The  doctor  thought  the  idea  of  his 
patient  a  good  one.  The  sight  of  his 
wife  threw  him  into  dangerous  excite- 
ment; while  absence  from  her,  a 
change  of  air  and  of  circumstances, 
alone  could  save  him.  To  move' him, 
however,  seemed  impossihle ;  and,  if 
undertaken  at  once,  he  would  answer 
for  nothing. 

M.  de  Valbonne  was  full  of  energy, 
and  regarded  irresolution  as  the  sole 
cause  of  all  non-success  in  life.  He 
insisted ;  and  the  removal  was  resolved 
upon.  The  decision  was  announced 
forthwith  to  Cesariue,  who  offered  to 
accompany  her  husband.  He  refused ; 
and  poor  Bivonniere,  bundled  up  in  a 
bed  in  a  wagon,  departed  for  Aix-les- 
Bains  early  in  July.  From  thence  he 
would,  in  case  of  improvement,  pro- 
ceed further.  To  travel  to  health,  or 
to  death,  was  his  idea.  M.  de  Val- 
bonne accompanied  him,  with  a  special 
physician. 

Cesarine  remained  a  few  days  longer 
in  Paris.  Her  father  was  impatient 
to  return  to  Mireval;  but  she  com- 
pelled him  to  wait.  Before  withdraw- 
ing from  society  for  six  months,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  explain  to  every 
one,  in  a  few  words  at  least,  that  situa- 
tion which  seemed  so  strange,  and 
made  so  much  talk.  At  bottom 
she  found,  in  the  midst  of  secret  cha- 


grin, some   childish    pleasure  in  ha 
position  of  marchioness,  and  in  shov- 
ing to  the  aristocracy  of  birth  that  she 
had  honored  instead   of  disfigured  it, 
by  entering  the  ranks  of  the  nobility. 
She   put  on  an   air  of   resigned  and 
courageous  widowhood,  ^hich  became 
her  very  well.     She  had,  she  said,  but 
very  little  hope  of  preserving  her  hus- 
band; she  had  done    all  she  could  to 
preserve  his  life.     It  was  not  a  caprice 
of  her  generosity,  —  an  act  dictated  by 
momentary  compassion.      She  had  al- 
ways considered  and   treated   him  as 
her  best  friend.     She  had  always  said, 
that,  if  she  determined    to    marry,  it 
should  be  him  alone.     There  was  noth- 
ing astonishing,  in  her  having  accepted 
his  name ;  but  she  had  accepted  noth- 
ing else,  and  she  wished  it  to  be  plain- 
ly understood.     She  repeated  this  dis- 
course, in  every  possible  form,  to  several 
hundred  persons,  at  least,  in  the  space 
of  a  week ;  and,  when  she   saw  that 
the  report  had  gained  sufficient  cur^ 
rency,  she  remarked  to  me,  "  There,  I 
can  do  no  more.     All  Europe  knows 
why  I  am  Marchioness  de  Rivonniere. 
I  alone  do  not  know." 

I  understood   the  hint;  bat  I  pre- 
tended not.     I  knew  very  well  why 
she   had   consented  to  the   marriage. 
She  did  not  reckon  on  Paul's  marriage : 
she  wished  to  re-assure  him,  and  lead 
him  on  by  her  confidence  and  friend- 
ship.     She  had   calculated   that   six 
months,  at  most,  would  be  sufficient  for 
her  purposes.     She  had  made  every  ar- 
rangement to  estrange  Paul  and  Mar- 
guerite, while  pretending  to  attach  the 
latter  to  herself.     Paul  had  hated  the 
woman  who  offered  herself:  he  would 
fall  in  love  with  her  who  held  aloof,  so 
as  to  give  the  advantage  to  another. 
She  had  succeeded  in  destroying  his 
prejudice,  but  not  in  preventing  his 
marriage  ;  and  she  had  no  alternative 
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but  to  appear  charmed  at  the  price  at 
which  she  had  ohtained  this  result. 

But  how  cruel  was  that  price,  and 
iiow  she  cursed  it  under  her  pretence 
of  royal  firmness !  I  admired  the 
force  of  her  character;  for  I  alone 
could  surprise  her,  in  moments  of 
despair,  weeping  secret  tears.  Her 
father  suspected  nothing.  He  could 
prevent  nothing,  amend  nothing.  It 
was  henceforth  useless  to  say  any 
thing  to  him.  The  rest  of  the  family 
rejoiced  at  the  high  position  acquired 
by  Cesarine;  and  Helmina  gave 
twenty  needless  orders  every  day  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  saying,  ''Let 
madame  la  marquise  know ! "  Her 
young  Dietrich  cousins  shared  this 
vanity  to  some  extent.  The  elder  was 
married,  the  younger  betrothed ;  while 
little  Irma  would  say,  ''My  sisters 
marry  commoners ;  and  they  are  furi- 
oiis  because  they  must.  As  for  me,  I 
will  have  a  nobleman,  or  I  won't  mar- 

Bertrand  said  absolutely  nothing. 
He  knew  the  people  too  well.  But 
when  Cesarine,  after  declaring  that 
she  was  hungry,  pushed  away  her 
plate  without  eating  a  mouthful;  or 
when,  after  having  given  orders  for 
her  carriage,  sent  word,  with  a  spirit- 
less air,  that  the  horses  should  be  un- 
harnessed, he  looked  at  me,  and  his 
cold  eyes  said,  "  You  should  have  done 
her  will :  she  will  die  for  having  done 
the  will  of  others." 


XIX. 


WE  left  Paris  at  last  on  the  15th 
of  July,  without  Cesarine's  hav- 
ing seen  either  Paul  or  Marguerite. 
Mireval  was,  by  the  elegant  comfort 
of  the  chateau,  the  beauty  of  the  lakes 
and  the  shades,  a  place  of  delight; 


and  it  was  but  a  few  hours  distant 
from  Paris.  M.  Dietrich  expended 
large  sums  to  improve  its  productive- 
ness, —  in  fact,  much  more  than 
he  received  from  it;  and  he  made 
these  sacrifices  purely  for  the  love  of 
science,  and  the  benefit  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. He  was  really  the  benefactor  of 
the  region ;  and  yet,  if  the  charm  and 
the  skill  of  his  daughter  had  been 
lacking  to  him,  he  would  not  have  been 
liked.  His  excessive  modesty,  his  ab- 
solute indifference  to  all  personal  am- 
bition, imprinted  upon  his  language 
and  his  manners  a  cold  dignity,  which 
might  be  taken  by  prejudiced  persons 
for  the  stiffness  of  pride.  He  had 
been  at  first  disliked  as  much  through 
fear  as  through  jealousy;  and,  since 
his  scrupulous  integrity  had  secured 
him  respect,  his  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  community  had  brought 
him  esteem.  But  he  lacked  affability, 
and  was  not  in  the  least  in  sympathy 
with  the  common  people.  He  did  not 
desire  to  be.  Seeking  no  reward  what- 
ever, he  found  one  in  the  success  of 
his  efforts  to  combat  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  He  was  indeed  a  worthy 
man,  of  practical  and  real  merit.  His 
lack  of  popularity  was  the  best  proof 
of  it. 

Cesarine,  however,  was  disturbed  at 
seeing  commonplace  and  selfish  nota- 
bilities preferred  to  him.  She  had 
urged  him  very  strongly  to  become  a 
candidate  for  deputy,  which  he  op- 
posed, saying  that  certain  victories 
were  worth  all  the  efforts  of  a  serious 
mind,  but  that  triumphs  of  ambition 
were  scanty  and  vain. 

Nevertheless,  a  local  question  of 
great  interest  to  the  welfare  of  the 
farmers  of  the  department  presenting 
itself  about  this  time,  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  conquered  by  the  duty  of 
combating  evil;  and^  at  the  risk  of 
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defeat,  he  pennitted  himself  to  be  pro- 
posed Cesarine  undertook  to  supply 
the  burning  zeal  which  he  lacked. 
She  needed,  perhaps,  a  contest  to  dis- 
tract herself  from  her  own  secret  cares. 
Her  marriage  gave  her  the  right  to 
engage  in  it  with  a  much  more  pro- 
nounced activity;  and  M.  Dietrich, 
who  for  a  long  time  had  resisted  her 
omnipotence  only  through  the  fear  of 
the  world's  opinion,  abandoned  thence- 
forth to  the  Marchioness  de  Rivonniere 
the  government  of  the  house  and  of 
the  family,  —  a  subordination  which 
he  had  endeavored  to  render  less  ap- 
parent when  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
Mile.  Cesarine.  The  numerous  ten- 
ants upon  the  estate  of  the  marquis, 
who  had  much  reason  to  praise  the  in- 
dulgent policy  of  his  agent,  were  filled 
with  fear  on  learning  of  the  marriage, 
and  the  absence,  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod, of  their  landlord.  They  were 
afraid  of  falling  under  the  supervision 
of  M.  Dietrich,  and  of  having  to  give 
an  account  for  very  many  abuses. 
When  they  learned  and  saw  that  Cesa- 
rine pretended  to  no  authority,  that 
she  would  not  even  visit  the  farm  and 
chftteau  of  her  husband,  there  was  a 
great  outburst  of  gratitude  and  joy. 
From  that  moment  she  could  dispose 
of  their  votes  as  of  her  own  tenants'. 

Mireval  had  been  theretofore  a  soli- 
tude. M.  Dietrich  had  reserved  that 
comer  of  the  earth  for  himself,  to  be 
free  from  the  noise  of  the  world. 
Cesarine,  respecting  his  wishes,  had 
appeared  to  appreciate  on  her  own 
account  the  useful  and  salutary  leisure 
of  the  season  of  annual  seclusion. 
Now  she  declared  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  it,  and  open  all  the 
doors  to  the  throng  of  voters,  of  every 
rank  and  opinion.  M.  Dietrich  agreed 
with  a  sigh,  and  the  young  marchioness 
organised  a  series  of  incessant  receptions. 


I  had  liked  Mivsval  very  miicb.     I 
liked  it  no  longer  when  I  saw  it  cdb- 
verted  into  a  place  for  show  and  none. 
In  every  collection  of  humanity  medioe- 
rity  rules.     Those  daily  dinners  with 
covers  laid  for  fifty,  those  meetings  in 
the  park,  that  perpetual  merry-mak- 
ing, were  odious  to  me.     I  conld  not 
refuse   to   aid   Mile.  Helmina  in  her 
housekeeping    duties.       Her    activity 
was    no    longer    all-sufficient.       The 
marquisate  which  had   fallen    to  ber 
niece  turned  her  head :  she  coold  now 
find  nothing  magnificent  or  ingeniooa 
enougli  to  sustain  tKe  lustre  of  a  posi- 
tion   so    exalted.      I  was    no   longer 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Cesarina 
Since  her  marriage   and  Paul%   hex 
lips  were  sealed ;  nothing  could  be  in- 
ferred &om   her  manner.      She   was 
not  well,  which  was  the  only  indica- 
tion I  could  find  of  a  great  deception 
courageously  borne   out     I  ought   to 
say,  that,  during  this  period  of  efforts 
to  forget  her  wound  or  to  conceal  i^ 
she    was    really    the    strong    woman 
which  she  made  it  a  matter  of  pride 
to  be ;  and  that  while  admiring  her  I 
felt  my  tender  feelings   towards  her 
revive,  as  well  as  the  grief  which  her 
own  suffering  caused  me,  and  the  de- 
votion which  inclined  me  to  alleviate 
it  by  sacrificing  to  her  my  own  wishes 
and  my  own  freedom. 

I  hardly  had  time  to  write  to  Paul, 
and  he  wrote  very  seldom  to  me.  His 
work  had  increased  since  the  change 
in  his  position.  His  wife  was  happy, 
his  child  was  in  good  health.  He  had 
nothing,  he  said,  to  complain  o£  M. 
de  Yalbonne  wrote  to  M.  Dietrich 
once  a  week  to  inform  him  of  Ae 
alternate  improvements  and  relapses 
in  the  condition  of  M.  de  Bivonniere. 
He  bore  transportation  better  than 
rest,  and  was  going  all  over  Switzer- 
land   by    short  journeys.      Cesarine 
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Appeared  to  take  much  interest  in 
tihese  letters,  but  M.  Dietrich  alone 
replied  to  theoi.  1?he  marchioness 
could  hardly  conceal  the  intense  aver- 
sion which  M.  de  Yalbonne  had  in- 
spired in  her. 

After  a  contest  of  two  months,  Gesa- 
rine  triumphed,  and  her  father  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority.  She  had 
bxoiight  to  bear  a  ceaseless  activity 
and  a  delicate  skill,  which  were  the 
theme  of  universal  admiration.  A  few 
days  of  this  triumph  did  not  intox- 
icate M.  Dietrich,  but  began  to  un- 

I 

deceive  the  marchioness ;  for  very  many 
of  those  whom  she  had  defeated  with 

« 

so  much  difficulty  showed  that  they 
were  not  worth  the  trouble,  and  that 
they  had  hardly  more  heart  than 
votes.  Then  she  began  to  feel  very 
weary  and  vezy.  much  depressed.  M. 
Dietrich,  who  had  never  seen  her  sick 
since  her  childhood,  was  frightened, 
and  carried  her  off  to  Paris  for  medi- 
cal advice. 

We  returned,  therefore,  to  the  house 
in  town  to  find  it  very  quiet  and  se- 
cluded; for  all  fashionable  Paris  was 
in  the  country  or  at  the  sea-side.  We 
arrived  in  mid-September,  and  it  was 
stUl  very  hot.  The  marquis  was  de- 
cidedly better.  Cesarine  saw  the  time 
of  her  deliverance  rapidly  receding; 
but  she  seemed  altogether  resigned  to 
her  lot,  and  her  father  hoped  that  she 
would  yet  have  some  happiness  in  her 
domestic  relations.  The  engagement 
which  his  son-in-law  had  entered  into, 
never  to  claim  her  as  his  wife>  seemed 
to  the  father  an  act  of  delicacy  from 
which  the  marchioness  would  release 
him,  on  seeing  him  completely  restored^ 
and  still  loving  her. 

The  consultation  of  the  physicians 
dissipated  our  fears.  The  only  trouble 
with  Cesarine  was  the  temporary  ex- 
haustion caused  by  her  great  exertions. 


She  was  advised  to  pass  the  rest  of 
the  summer  reclining  on  a  couch  in  a 
darkened  room,  riding  out  a  little  be- 
fore sunset,  to  take  iron  and  quinine, 
and  to  retire  early.  She  submitted  ^ 
with  indifference,  caused  large  num- 
bers of  books  to  be  brought  to  her, 
and  plunged  into  them,  as  a  person 
abstracted  from  all  outward  happen- 
ings. Then  she  took  notes,  made 
little  heaps  of  her  manuscript,  and, 
one  day  said  to  me,  '^  You  do  not 
know  what  I  have  been  doing  in  these 
days  of  leisure  and  reflection.  I  have 
written  a  book  !  It  is  not  a  romance : 
don't  be  too  much  elated  with  the 
prospect  of  reading  it.  It  is  a  heavy 
and  tedious  resum^  of  some  philosophi- 
cal theories  of  the  day.  It  is  good  for 
nothing,  but  it  has  occupied  and  in- 
terested me.  To  read  much,  and  to 
write  a  little,  is  an  outlet  for  the  activ- 
ity of  my  mind.  But  in  order  that  it 
may  really  do  me  good,  I  ought  to 
know  whether  it  has  been  worth  the 
trouble  of  writing  it,  and  is  worthy  of 
being  read.  I  have  written  to  youjr 
nephew  to  pray  him  to  give  me  his 
opinion;  and  I  have  sent  him  my 
manuscript,  as  it  is  his  business  to 
judge  of  this  sort  of  thing.  I  don't 
expect  it  to  be  printed :  I  only  intend 
to  find  out  if  I  can  go  on  without 
throwing  away  my  time." 
''  And  he  has  answered  "  — 
"  Nothing :  only  that  he  has  exao^ 
ined  my  work ;  that  he  has  not  time  to 
write  a  criticism  of  it  in  the  form  of  a 
letter,  but  that  he  can  do  much  better 
in  fifteen  minutes  of  conversation  | 
and  that  he  holds  himself  subject  to 
my  commands  on  the  day  and  hour  I 
shaU  fix." 

"  And  you  have  fixed  "  — 

'^  To-day.      I    am    expecting    him 


now. 


}} 


As  usual,  Cesarine  had  notified  me 
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at  the  last  moment.  Any  reflection 
about  it  was  out  of  the  question.  It 
was  two  o'clock,  and  Paul  was  very 
punctual. 

I  watched  the  marchioness,  in  vain, 
when  he  entered.      She  betrayed  no 
emotion  whatever.     She  did  not  even 
reproach  him  for  not  having  kept  his 
promise  of  calling  upon  her.     She  did 
not   excuse    herself    for  not   keeping 
hers  to  visit  Marguerite.     He  spoke 
only  of  literature  and  philosophy,  as 
if  they  were  resuming  an  interview  in- 
terrupted  by  a   separation.      As    for 
him,  calm  as  a  judge  who  does  not 
permit  personal  feelings  of  any  kind 
to  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  he  thus  gave  his  judgment  on 
her  book :  "  You  have  done,  without 
seeming  to  be  aware  of  it,  a  remark- 
able work,  but  not  without  its  faults. 
On  the  contrary,  the  faults  are  numer- 
ous.    However,  as  there  is  one  essen- 
tial  quality,  —  independence    in    the 
point    of    view   and    an   appreciation 
more  than  ingenious;  an  appreciation, 
very   profound,   of  the   question    you 
have  treated,  —  I  seriously  advise  you 
to  strike  out  the  rather  puerile  details, 
and  bring  to  light  the  entire  structure 
of  your  thoughts.     The   examination 
of  effects  is  done  with  the  hand  of  a 
scholastic,    and    takes    infinitely    too 
much  room.     The  judgment  of  causes 
is  masterly,  and  you  have  passed  that 
over  with  too  much  modesty  and  self- 
distrust.      Do  your  work  over  again; 
sacrifice  three-quarters  of  it,  and  make 
an  entire  book  of  the  last  quarter.     I 
answer  for  it,  that  it  will  deserve  to  be 
published,  and  that  it  will  not  be  use- 
less.     As  for  style,  it  is  correct  and 
clear,  though  a  little  timid.     I  should 
wish  it  to  have  the  energy,  cold,  if 
you  will,  but  powerful,  of  a  conviction 
which  you  cherish." 

'^  I  cherish  no    conviction/'  replied 


Cesarine.      '^I  have  done   this  work 
with  complete  independence." 

''  Independence,"  said  he,  ''  is  a  pas- 
sion, and  deserves  to  take  a  place 
among  the  noblest  passions.  It  is^  in- 
deed, the  ruling  passion  in  the  most 
exalted  minds  of  our  time.  It  is,  in  a 
new  form,  the  passion  of  liberty  <^ 
conscience,  which  has  excited  the 
greatest  contests  in  which  yoor  Protest- 
ant fathers  engaged,  madame." 

*'You  are  right,"  said  she.  "Yon 
open  the  window,  and  let  the  light 
penetrate  within  me.  I  thank  yoa: 
I  will  follow  your  advice.  I  shall  re- 
write my  book,  and  you  shall  see  that 
I  understand  you." 

He  was  going  to  withdraw^  but  she 
retained  him.  "  You  would  like,  per- 
haps, to  chat  with  your  aunt  I  have 
something  to  do  in  the  house.  If  I  do 
not  see  you  again  here,  thank  you^ 
and  good-by."  She  held  out  her 
hand  to  him  with  cordial  grace,  add- 
ing, "  1  have  not  asked  you  for  news 
of  your  family,  for  I  have  it  from 
Pauline.  She  will  tell  that  I  inqoire 
often." 

It  was  useless  to  tell  Paul  that  she 
never  inquired.  It  was  no  longer  for 
me  to  warn  him  of  dangers,  of  which 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  advise  him 
the  year  before.  I  must,  on  the  con- 
trary, let  him  believe  that  they  were 
imaginary,  and  be  contented  with  the 
ridicule  which  that  misapprehension 
cost  me.  I  only  thought  it  my  dntj 
to  inquire  if  he  did  not  fear  to  awaken 
the  jealousy  of  the  marquis  by  coming 
to  see  his  wife. 

'^  I  am  so  far  from  wishing  to  inspire 
him  with  jealousy,"  he  replied,"  that  I 
had  not  even  thought  of  him.  But^  if 
you  fear  any  thing  of  the  sort,  I  can 
easily  refrain  from  coming  any  more, 
and  can  make  you  the  medium  of  com- 
munications which  must  take  place  be- 
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^rween  myself  and  Mme.  de  Bivonniire 
ixi  reference  to  her  book/' 

**  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  write 
i;o  M.  de  Valbonne,  and  consult  him." 
**  That  would  bo  childish.     To  place 
myself  in  the  position  of  a  formidable 
XLval^   when   I    am    already   married, 
'Would  seem  to  me  both  ridiculous,  and 
extremely  insulting  to  the  poor  mar- 
chioness, whom  you  judge  so  severely. 
Suppose,  my  dear  aunt,  you  are  not 
mistaken,  and  that  she  has  really  had, 
in  some  extravagant  dream,  an  idea  of 
becoming  Mme.  Gilbert  She  is  certain- 
ly very  contented,  at  present,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  position  much  better 
salted  to  her  tastes  and  habits.     Must 
a  childish  fancy  be  forever  treasured 
against  her  ?     If  you   should  dig  up 
the   past  of  all  women,  wouldn't  you 
find  thousands  of  peccadillos,  as  unrea- 
sonable as  they  are  innocent  ?    Really 
now,  aunt,  you  should  allow  me  to  for- 
get every  thing,  and  "render  justice  to 
the  good  and  intelligent  woman,  who 
redresses,  by  serious  work  and  artless 
charms,  the  lightnesses  and  follies  of 
the  girl  she  was." 

Must  I  insist  ?  Must  I  warn  M. 
Dietrich,  absent  on  a  six-weeks'  jour- 
ney ?  Must  I  disturb  Marguerite,  and 
tell  her  to  be  on  her  guard  ?  Evidently, 
I  could,  and  should,  do  nothing :  I  had 
long  ago  lost  hope  in  endeavoring  to 
guide  Cesarine.  I  was  no  longer  her 
governess.  She  was  free,  and  I  had  no 
commission  from  her  husband  to  keep 
watch  over  her.  There  was  no  indica- 
tion that  he  was  in  a  state  to  obtain 
vengeance  from  a  rival ;  and,  besides, 
Paul  had  sufficient  control  over  him  to 
destroy  all  suspicions.  Then,  perhaps, 
Paul  could  see  more  clearly  than  I. 
Cesarine,  deep  in  her  serious  studies, 
and,  it  might  be,  ambitious  of  fame, 
perhaps  thought  no  more  of  him. 
He  came  again  several  times,  and, 


little  by  little,  they  began  to  see  each 
other  frequently.  M.  Dietrich  came 
back,  to  find  them  on  relations  so  dis- 
erectly  and  quietly  courteous  and 
friendly,  that  he  did  not  have  the  least 
uneasiness,  and  did  not  even  think  it 
necessary  to  inform  M.  de  Valbonne,  in 
his  letters.  Autumn  came,  and  he 
proposed  to  his  daughter  that  she 
should  travel  with  him  for  a  short  time ; 
but  she  was  completely  cured,  and 
found  in  Paris  the  seclusion  necessary 
for  her  work.  She  seemed  so  calm  and 
happy,  that  he  consented  to  stay  in 
Paris  until  the  opening  of  the  parlia- 
mentary session.  Cesarine  no  longer 
loved  society,  and  she  lived  quietly 
from  choice.  Her  train  of  suitors  had 
naturally  abandoned  her.  She  sought 
out  among  her  old  friends  thoughtful 
persons,  occupied  with  science  and 
politics.  Not  a  fine  young  man,  not  a 
fashionable  women,  appeared  at  the 
Dietrich  house.  Paul,  with  his  modest 
ways  and  serious  conduct,  was  well 
suited  to  attend  this  areopagus  of 
mature  people,  assembled  around  the 
literary  and  philosophical  works  of  the 
beautiful  marchioness.  He  took  pleas- 
ure in  the  interesting  discussions  which 
Cesarine  knew  so  well  how  to  excite  and 
carry  on.  He  appeared  very  well,  when 
compelled  to  participate  in  them.  He 
had  already  gained  several  intimate 
friends  in  this  society.  They  made 
much  of  him ;  and  the  more,  the  oftener 
they  saw  him,  and  the  less  restrained  he 
was  by  his  natural  diffidence.  Cesa- 
rine succeeded  in  making  him  brilliant 
in  spite  of  himself,  and  without  his 
discovering  the  assistance  she  gave 
him. 

By  the  end  of  the  winter,  their 
friendship  fully  established  without 
any  sort  of  crisis  or  emotion,  she  re- 
quested him  to  bring  Marguerite  to  see 
her.     He  refused^  but  told  her  why. 
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Marguerite  was  very  impressionable, 
aud  too  little  protected,  by  experience 
and  reason,  to  leave  tbe  sphere  where 
blie  was  both  discreet  and  happy. 

In  the  spring,  Paul,  whose  circum- 
stances were  steadily  im proving,  was 
able  to  rent,  at  a  distance  of  only  a 
few  miles  from  Paris,  a  little  coimtiy- 
house,  where  his  wife  and  child  lived 
with  Mme.  Feron,  without  their  being 
forced  to  work  very  hard.  He  went 
home  every  evening,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  going  to  business,  watered 
a  little  clump  of  plants,  which  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  grow  and  blos- 
som. He  had  never  had  any  other 
ambition  than  to  own  a  little  spot  of 
ground ;  and  he  intended  to  buy,  next 
year,  that  which  he  had  rented.  He 
could  now  leave  the  office  at  five  o'clock ; 
and  he  dined  in  Paris,  and  afterwards 
often  came  to  see  us.  As  soon  as  the 
clock  struck  nine,  however  interesting 
the  conversation  might  be,  he  left  us  to 
take  the  last  train,  and  rejoin  his  fami- 
ly. Sometimes  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  us,  and  a  few  notabili- 
ties who  surrounded  the  marchioness. 

One  day,  when  we  were  expecting 
him,  I  received  a  note  from  him.  '*  I 
am  alarmed,"  he  wrote :  "  Marguerite 
has  sent  word  that  Pierre  is  very  sick. 
'I  am  going  home.  Excuse  me  to 
Mme.  de  Rivotiniere." 

"  Take  my  carriage,  and  go  to  my 
doctor,"  said  Cesarine,  "  and  convey 
him  to  your  nephew's  house.  I  would 
go  with  you  if  I  were  at  liberty ;  but  I 
give  you  Bertrand,  who  will  go  to  the 
apothecary's  and  bring  whatever  is 
wanted." 

I  hastened  away.  I  found  the  poor 
child  very  ill,  Paul  in  despair,  and 
Marguerite  almost  beside  herself.  The 
neighborhood  doctor,  who  had  been 
called  in,  consulted  with  the  one  I  had 
brought.     The  boy,  who  had  been  care- 


lessly vaccinated,  had  the  small-pox* 
They  prescribed  the  usual  remediea» 
and  withdrew,  without  giving  great 
reason  to  hope ;  for  the  malady  had 
taken  a  \drulcnt  form.  We  were  stand- 
ing in  consternation  about  the  bed  of 
the  little  sufferer,  when  Cesarine  entered 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  still 
clothed  as  she  had  been  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  home,  charmingly  beautiful^ 
and  bringing  hope  in  her  very  smile. 
She  installed  herself  among  ns ;  then 
she  required  Paul  and  Marguerite  to 
leave  us  two  to  watch  by  the  bedside 
of  the  sick.  The  room  was  so  small, 
that  it  was  necessary  not  to  crowd  it 
too  much,  on  account  of  the  bad  air. 
She  undressed,  put  on  a  dressing-gown, 
which  sl)e  had  brought  in  a  handker- 
chief, stationed  herself  beside  the  litUa 
bed,  and  remained  there  all  nighty  ali 
the  next  day,  and  all  the  nights  and 
days  which  followed,  until  the  little 
one  was  out  of  dagger.  She  was  truly 
admirable  in  her  conduct;  and  Paul 
was,  like  all  the  rest,  compelled  to  accept 
her  authority  blindly.  She  was  used 
to  the  care  of  the  sick  at  Mireval ;  and 
she  brought  to  the  task  rare  physicaJ 
and  moral  courage.  The  peasants 
believed  her  gifted  with  magical  pow* 
ers;  for  she  worked  the  miracle  of  re-r 
animating  the  will  and  of  infusing 
hope.  This  miracle  she  worked  for  us 
all,  who  assembled  about  the  poor  child. 
She  had  entered  into  this  family,  which 
was  cast  down  with  grief  and  terror^i 
like  a  ray  of  sunlight  at  midnight. 
She  had  given  us  all  presence  of  mind, 
knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be  donOi 
confidence  in  the  conquest  of  the  ill- 
ness, —  all  essential  conditions  for  the 
success  of  the  best  remedies.  Whea 
she  went,  she  left  us  joyful,  and  bless^ 
ing  her  providential  intervention. 

I  had  to  remain  some  days  yet  to  take 
care  of  Marguerite,  whom  anxiety  and 
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sorrow  had  made  sick  also.     Gesarine 
[returned  to  see  her,  revived  her  sinking 
spirits,  manifested  an  interest  in  her 
of  which  she  was  very  proud,  re-assured 
"Paul    and    made    him    light-hearted, 
And  made  Mme.  Feron  fall  in  love  with 
lier  by  chatting  with  her  of  the  com- 
monest things,  in  language  so  simple 
that  the  superior  woman  put  herself 
*  absolutely  in  the  background,  so  as  to 
come  down  to  the  level  of  the  hum- 
blest.     This  charming  seductiveness 
captivated  me  as  well ;  for,  in  our  con- 
versations, she  no  more  gave  a  confiden- 
tial lie  to  her  outward  conduct.     I  per- 
suaded myself  that  she  was  completely 
cured   of   her  pride   and  passion.     I 
feared  no  more  to  excite  Paul  by  shar- 
ing the  admiration  which  he  had  for 
her.     Gratitude  to  her  and  affection  for 
her  became  sacred  things :  a  forecast  of 
danger  would  have  seemed  to  me  an 
insult  to  both  of  them. 

So  the  marchioness  had  succeeded 
where  Cesarine  had  failed.  She  had 
ameliorated  the  condition  of  Paul ;  for, 
without  a  suspicion  of  it  on  his  part, 
she  had  exercised  an  influence  on  the 
plans  of  M.  Latour,  through  the  me- 
dium of  her  father.  The  latter,  hav- 
ing met  with  some  losses,  had  desired 
to  curtail  operations.  By  lending  him 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  M.  Die- 
trich had  led  him  to  take  quite  the  op- 
posite course,  and  to  intrust  Paul  with 
more  important  business.  She  had 
thus  given  bread  to  the  child,  and  rest 
to  the  mother ;  and  she  had  been  the 
nurse  of  both.  She  had  possessed  her- 
self of  the  confidence,  the  affection, 
oven  the  secrets,  of  the  family.  All 
that  Paul  had  sworn  to  remove  out  of 
the  reach  of  her  aohcitude,  she  had 
seized  upon ;  and,  so  far  from  complain- 
ing of  it,  he  was  happy  that  she  had 
eonquered. 
One  person  only,  she  who  up  to  that 


time  had  been  the  most  trusting.  Mar- 
guerite, with  no  other  light  than  her 
own  instinct,  guessed,  or  rather  felt,  the 
fatality  which  was  enveloping  her. 
She  felt  it  so  much  the  more  keenly 
that  she  adored  the  beautiful  mar- 
chioness, and  could  accuse  her  of  noth* 
ing.  Her  jealousy  burned  after  a  fash- 
ion quite  the  contrary  to  what  we 
should  have  anticipated.  One  day,  I 
found  her  in  tears ;  and,  although  it  was 
a  wearisome  task  to  listen  to  her  com- 
plaints, I  was  forced  to  do  so.  '^  Don't 
you  see,"  said  she,  "you  think  me 
happy  ?  Well,  I  am  less  so  than  be- 
fore my  marriage,  for  which  I  longed 
so  much.  I  have  learned  a  little,  Paul 
has  a  little  more  time  to  devote  to  me, 
and  he  thinks  he  is  doing  me  great 
good  by  teaching  me.  But  it  kills  me : 
for,  you  see,  I  have  learned  a  heap  of 
things  which  I  did  not  suspect  before ; 
and  every  thing  is  sad,  and  every  thing 
hurts  my  feelings,  and  condemns  me. 
He  cannot  speak  to  me  of  what  is  good 
or  evil,  without  my  remembering  the 
evil  I  have  done,  and  the  repugnance 
he  must  have  for  my  past  life.  He 
tells  me  I  ought  to  forget  it,  for  all  has 
been  repaired;  but  who  has  repaired 
it  ?  He,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  by  tak- 
ing the  life  of  another,  and  by  restor- 
ing me  my  honor  at  the  price  of  blood. 
He  is  good:  he  begins  to  pity  him 
whom  he  detested,  and  pity  for  his  en- 
emy makes  him  sohx)wful  whenever  he 
hears  that  his  enemy  will  die.  If  he 
only  loved  me  enough  to  find  consola* 
tion  in  that  I  But  that  can  never  be. 
It  is  not  every  thing  to  be  a  pretty  wo- 
man, and  to  love  folly :  one  should  also 
have  understanding  and  knowledge,  in 
order  not  to  be  a  bore  to  one  who  has 
so  much  of  both.  When  I  wanted  to 
be  married,  I  did  not  know  that.  I 
thought  he  must  be  delighted  with  me 
and  his  child ;  and  I  always  said  to 
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him,  '  Where  will  you  be  better  lored 
and  more  happy  than  with  us  ? '     He 
never  contradicted  me,  but  would  say, 
*  You  can  see  very  well  that  I  am  not 
happier  elsewhere;  for  I  never  leave 
you  except  when  compelled.'    But  now, 
though  he  might  dine  with  us  every 
day,  it  is  very  seldom  that  he  comes 
home  before  half-past  nine  at  night 
He  never  sees  Pierre  put  to  sleep.     He 
looks  at  him,  indeed,  in  his  little  crib, 
and,  in  the  morning,  caiTies  him  into 
the    garden,   and   eats   him   up   with 
kisses.     But  I  watch  Paul  through  my 
window-curtain,  and  see  that  he  is  in 
low  spirits.     I  even  fancy,  sometimes, 
that  there  are  tears  in  his  eyes.     If  I 
should  try  to  question  him,  he  would 
always  answer  with  the  same  gentle- 
ness, and  chide  me  with  the  same  kind- 
ness as  ever ;  but  he  seems  severe  in 
spite  of  himself,  and  I  see  how  hard 
it  is  for  him  to  refrain  from  telling  me 
that  I  am  ungrateful.     Then  I  ask  his 
pardon,  and  say  nothing  more  to  him. 
I  am  too  much  afraid  of  tormenting 
him ;  but  it  still  remains  a  weight  on 
my  heart.     I  sing,  I  laugh,  I  bustle 
about,  to  distract  myself.     That  suc- 
ceeds as  long  as  the  child  is  awake,  and 
I  am  occupied  with  him ;  but,  when  he 
shuts  his  blue  eyes,  heaven   is  shut 
out.     Then  Mme.  Feron  goes  to  sleep 
too.     Paul  has  forbidden  me  to  take 
her   into    my    confidence;    and     she 
loves  to  talk,  and  my  silence  wearies 
her.     I  remain  alone,  and  wait  until 
my  husband  comes  home.     I  take  my 
work,  and  say  to  myself,  'Two  hours 
isn't  so  very  long.'     But  it  seems  to 
me  two  years.     I  don't  know  why  these 
two  hours,  which  he  could  give  us  but 
doesn't,  make  me  foolish,  unjust,  wick- 
ed.     I  dream  of  misfortune  and  de- 
spair.    If  I  didn't  fear  to  wake  up  the 
little  one,  I  should  cry  out,  I  suffer  so 
much.     I  look  at  the  window  as  if  I 


could  see,  through   it,  what  Paul  is 
doing  at  Paris ;  and  yet  I  know  vgj 
well  he  is  doing  nothing  wrong:  hi 
can't  do  any  thing  but  what  is  right 
I  know  that  he  goes  often  to  see  joa; 
and  it's  very  natural  he  should^  — yoi 
are   just    the    same    as    his    mothes. 
When  he  .comes  back,  I   always   ask 
him  if  he  has  seen  you.     He  aajs  yes ; 
for  he  never  tells  a  lie.     Then   if  he 
has  seen  the  beautiful  marchioness,  if 
she  had  many  people  at  her  houses  if 
he  is  glad  to  get  back  to  me ;  and  he 
laughs,  and  says  yes.     He  makes  me 
tell  him  every  thing  the  little  dear  has 
done  all  day,  how  he  has  amused  him- 
self, what  he  has  eaten  and  drunk  :  in- 
deed, he  seems   so  happy  in    talking 
about,  baby  that  I  don't  dare  to  speak 
about  myself.    I  don't  say  a  word  about 
my  misery.     Sometimes  I  am  very  pale 
and  dragged  out ;  but  he  doesn't  notice 
it,  or,  if  he  does,  never  knows  why.     I 
would  like  to  tell  him  every  thing,  and 
confess  to  him  that  I  am  tired  of  life, 
and  am  sometimes  sorry  that  he  pre- 
vented me  from  taking  it     But  I  am 
afraid  of  causing  him  pain,  of  adding 
to  the  troubles  he  has ;  for  he  has  much 
to  try  him,  I  am  sure,  —  perhaps  he  is 
more  to  be  pitied  than  I  am." 

That  day  Marguerite  did  not  let  me 
suspect  that  she  had  any  jealousy  of 
the  marchioness ;  but  another  time,  it 
was  to  Cesarine  herself  that  she  opened 
her  heart 


XX. 


SOME  weeks  had  passed  since  Pi- 
erre's sickness.  Cesarine  went  to 
see  him  every  Sunday,  and  so  passed 
with  Paul  and  myself  a  part  of  that  day 
which  Paul  had  always  consecrated  en- 
tire to  his  family.  During  the  week, 
he  was  accustomed  to  dine  at  the  Die- 
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briclis'  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  and 
yO  go  there  to  pass  an  hour  almost  ev- 
9ry  evening.  This  was  a  graat  cause 
3f  sorrow  to  Marguerite ;  hut  I  thought 
it  unjust  in  her  to  regard  it  in  that 
light.  I  had  not  spoken  to  Paul  about 
it ;  Hoping  he  would  take  the  wise  part^ 
and  be  unwilling  to  enchain  himself  so 
closely.  He  was  already  slave  enough 
to  his  duty.  Was  a  little  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  society  not  to  be  permitted  to  a 
man  of  intelligence,  condemned  to  the 
companionship  of  so  illiterate  a  wo- 
man ? 

However,  I  began  to  be  distressed 
by  his  troubled  look,  and  the  low  spirits 
in  which  I  often  found  him.     The  mar- 
chioness  herself   perceived  the   same 
things ;  and,  if  she  did  not  speak  of  them, 
it  was  because  she  knew  too  well  that 
she  was  herself  the  cause.     Marguerite 
longed   to  be   questioned.      Like    all 
children,  she  did  not  know  what  to  do 
unless  people  interested  themselves  in 
her.     To  speak  of  herself,  to  complain, 
to  dilate,  to  boast  by  self-accusation,  to 
ask  judgment,  to  repent,  to  promise, 
and   to  begin  it  all  over  again,  such 
was  her  habit;  and  since  the  Feron 
was  no  longer  in  her  confidence,  and 
since  Paul,  married  to  her,  had  inspired 
her  with  a  sort  of  fear,  she  was  dam- 
ming up  the  gathering  floods  in  her 
heart,  that  must  break  forth  at  last. 

As  we  were  all  three  in  the  little 
garden,  Paul  being  busy  outside,  she 
broke  through  the  slight  barrier  which 
our  absence  of  curiosity  had  formed. 
**  Paul  was  very  much  amused  at  your 
house  last  evening,  I  suppose,"  said  she 
in  a  bitter  tone ;  ^'  for  he  missed  the 
train,  and  only  got  back  home,  by  walk- 
ing all  the  way,  at  eleven  o'clock." 

^  Really  ! "  said  Gesarine.  "  Were 
you  frightened  ?  " 

^Very  much.  A  man  alone  like 
that  on  the  road,  where  one  meets  only 


people  who  are  roaming  about  for  no 
one  knows  what  I  You  ought  to  send 
him  away  sooner.  When  he  doesn't 
come  home  at  the  regular  time,  I  count 
the  minutes.  It  worries  me  very  much." 

"  Dear  child,"  replied  Cesarine,  with 
wonderful  gentleness,  *'  we  will  see  that 
it  doesn't  happen  again.  We  will 
scold  Bertrand  when  the  clocks  are 
slow." 

^'  You  ought  to  put  them  ahead  an 
hour ;  for  he  amuses  himself  so  well  at 
your  house,  that  he  forgets  me." 

'^  Nobody  gets  any  amusement  at  our 
house.  Marguerite.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  very  serious." 

"  Yes ;  but  that's  his  way  of  amus- 
ing himself.  But  you  wouldn't  try  to 
make  me  believe  that  you  don't  have 
lots  of  pretty  ladies  there  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  are  mistaken !  Pretty  la- 
dies don't  come  there  any  more." 

"  You  are  there  always ;  and  you  are 
worth  a  hundred." 

"  Thank  you ;  but  you  can't  be  jeal- 
ous of  me  ?  " 

Marguerite  looked  the  marchioness 
in  the  face  with  a  sort  of  terror ;  then 
she  bent  before  the  clear  and  deep  eyes 
which  questioned  her.  She  fell  at  Cesa- 
rine's  feet,  took  her  hands  and  kissed 
them.  "My  beautiful  marchioness," 
said  she,  "you  know  that  you  are  my 
good  angel  upon  earth.  You  brought 
about  my  marriage ;  for  I  am  sure  I 
owe  that  to  you.  I  owe  you  the  life 
of  my  child,  and  his  good  looks  too ;  for 
without  you  he  would  have  been  disfig- 
ured. When  I  think  what  pains  you 
took  with  him,  without  being  disgusted 
with  that  horrible  disease,  without  fear 
of  taking  it,  without  permitting  me  to 
come  near  it,  without  caring  for  your- 
self a  bit,  so  as  to  be  able  to  care  for 
others !  Yes,  indeed,  you  arc  the  guar- 
dian angel ;  and  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  tell  you  how  much  I  love  you.     But 
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all  that  doesn't  prevent  me  from  being 
jealous  of  joa.  Could  I  be  otherwise  ? 
You  have  every  thing,  and  I  have  noth- 
ing. You  are  as  beautiful  as  when  jou 
were  sixteen ;  and  I,  younger  than  you, 
am  already  faded.  I  feel  that  I  am 
bent  over  like  an  old  woman,  while  you 
are  as  straight  as  a  poplar  in  spring. 
You  have,  to  render  yon  still  more 
pretty,  all  kinds  of  fine  dresses,  which 
would  be  of  no  use  to  me.  If  I  had 
them,  I  should  not  know  how  to  wear 
them.  When  I  put  a  little  end  of  rib- 
bon in  my  hair  so  as  to  make  it  look 
nice,  Paul  takes  it  off,  saying,  'That 
doesn't  look  well :  you  are  more  beauti- 
ful with  your  hair  loose.'  But  my  hair 
is  coming  out.  See !  I  have  lost  more 
than  half  of  it  now ;  and  when  a  little 
more  of  it  is  gone,  if  I  buy  a  chignon, 
Paul  will  laugh  at  me.  He  will  say, 
'  Remain  as  you  are.  It  isn't  your  hair 
I  like,  it  is  your  heart.'  That's  very 
pretty ;  and  it's  true,  it's  too  true.  He 
likes  my  heart,  and  he  doesn't  care  any 
thing  for  my  person.  He's  too  used 
to  it.  Friendship  doesn't  count  gray 
hairs  when  they  begin  to  appear.  He 
will  like  me  old,  he  will  like  me  homely. 
I  know  it,  and  am  proud  of  it.  But 
it's  only  friendship;  and  I  should  be 
satisfied  with  that  if  I  were  altogether 
sure  that  he  is  not  capable  of  feeling 
love.  He  says  he  isn't.  He  declares 
that  he  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  at- 
tach himself  to  a  woman  because  she 
has  handsome  eyes  or  fine  dresses." 

'^I  believe,"  said  Cesarine,  smiling 
in  a  singular  way,  ''  that  he  tells  you 
the  truth." 

"Yes,  my  marchioness;  but  when, 
with  fine  dresses  and  handsome  eyes, 
one  is  altogether  elegant  and  lovable, 
and  has  a  great  mind,  great  learning, 
great  kindness,  every  tiling  that  a  man 
could  admire,  —  ah  !  it  isn't  possible 
that   he   shouldn't   love  you.     That's 


what  I  say  to  myself  every  ereiun^ 
when  he  is  at  your  honae,  and  I  am  at 
home  waiting  for  him." 

**What  you  have  said  is  Teiy 
wrong,"  replied  Cesarine,  without 
showing  any  other  emotion  than  a 
slight  vexation.  ''Come,  my  poor 
Marguerite  i  are  you  entirely  without 
a  conscience,  and  wholly  withoat  rev- 
erence for  the  most  sacred  things? 
Do  yoa  suppose,  that,  if  yoar  husband 
was  so  foolish  as  to  fall  in  love  wiilt 
me,  I  shouldn^t  discover  it  ?  " 

"Perhaps,  my  marchioness.  IXcmH 
scold  me.  Who  can  tell  ?  Paiil  is  so 
curious,  so  different  ftoxa  other  people ! 
I  know  that  everybody  isn't  like  him. 
There  are  those  who  can  conceal  notJ>- 
ing,  people  who  are  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  him,  but  who  are  mote 
open,  more  passionate,  whose  good 
and  bad  sides  one  knows  at  once.  No 
one  is  long  deceived  by  them  :  they  go 
where  the  wind  drives  them.  Bat 
Paul,  with  his  reason,  his  courage,  bis 
patience,  —  no  one  can  know  an j  thing 
of  him  I " 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Cesarine^ 
with  an  irony  of  which  Marguerite  did 
not  feel  the  full  meaning^  "  that  joa 
are  now  making  a  strange  allusion  to 
the  past.  I  should  think,  that,  whfle 
you  are  putting  your  husband  so  fiv 
above  mine,  you  had  deep  down  in 
your  heart  something  of  reg^t  for  a 
passion  less  pure,  but  more  quick,  than 
friendship." 

Marguerite  blushed  to  the  eyes,  but 
without  restraining  herself  £rom  over- 
flowing on  a  subject  too  delicate  for 
her.  I  saw  in  presence  of  each  other 
two  natures  as  completely  opposed  as 
the  mind  of  the  romancer  could  fancy^ — 
the  one  uniting  in  herself  all  the  au- 
thority a  woman  is  capable  of  exercising 
over  herself  and  others ;  the  other  ab- 
solutely destitute  of  defence,  capaUs 
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reasoning  and  reflecting  np  to  a 
o^rtain  point,  but  forced,  by  the  na- 
of  her  feelings,  to   yield  every 
ling  and  reveal  every  thing. 

You  are  right  to  laugh  at  me,"  she 
^plied.     '^  It  is  not  nice  to  remind  one 
that  dreadful  past,  when  one  has  a 
l>etter  present  which  one  does  not  de- 
serve.    But  can't  I  speak  of  every 
tilling  to  you  ?     See,  now,  if  I  haven't 
ireason   to  be   jealous    of   you.      For 
-v^hom  was  it  that  I  was  deceived  and 
deserted?     Although  Paul  has  never 
'^rished  me  to  speak   of  it,  of  course 
some  words  on  the  subject  must  have 
escaped  him.     Your  marquis  has  loyed 
you  a  good  while.     It  was  in  a  fit  of 
disgust  that  he  sought  me :  it  was  to 
return  to  you  that  he  left  me.     Wliat 
toA  happened  to  me  once  may  happen 
again.     Perhaps  it  is  my  fate  that  you 
shall  do  me  all  the  evil  and  all  the 
good  in  my  life." 

"  You  have  lost  your  head  entirely, 
Marguerite,"  said  I.  "You  forget 
that  the  Marchioness  de  Kivonnibrc  no 
longer  belongs  to  herself.  You  fail  in 
respect  to  her ;  and  you  do  your  hus- 
"band  an  injury.  I  admire  the  patience 
•with  which  my  friend  listens  and  replies 
to  you ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  what 
Paul  would  think  of  you  if  he  should 
hear  you." 

"  Ah ! "  she  cried  in  a  scared  way, 
"if  you  tell  him,  I  am  lost." 

"  I  shall  not  tell  him ;  for  I  don't 
want  to  render  him  unhappy,  by  for- 
cing him  to  regret  his  marriage." 

Marguerite  wept  bitterly.  The 
marchioness  consoled  and  quieted  her 
with  maternal  gentleness,  telling  me 
that  I  did  wrong  to  scold  her ;  for  it 
was  necessary  to  humor,  and  not  to  be 
rough  with  sick  children.  Marguerite 
sobbed  at  her  feet,  covered  her  with 
kisses,  asked  her  pardon,  swore  a  hun- 
dred times  that  she  would  never  again 


be  so  silly,  and,  hearing  Paul  coming, 
ran  to  the  other  end  of  the  garden,  so 
that  he  should  not  see  her  tears. 

But  he  saw,  and  was  troubled  by 
them ;  and,  the  next  day,  wrote  me  the 
following  letter :  — 

"My  poor  Marguerite  is  sick,  sick  at 
heart  especially.  I  have  made  her 
confess,  and  know  that  she  has  said 
very  stupid  things  to  Madame  de  Ri- 
vonnicre.  I  know,  too,  that  Madame 
de  Kivonni^re  is  kind  and  wise  enough 
to  see  in  her  only  a  poor  child  to  be 
pitied,  cared  for,  and  cured.  I  know 
that  she  would  be  patient,  and  that 
her  pity  would  be  inexhaustible.  But 
in  this  case,  if  she  will  pardon  me,  my 
pride,  or  rather  my  discretion  of  old 
times,  again  asserts  itself.  I  should 
impose  on  no  one  but  myself  the  care 
of  my  sick  child.  I  think  it  will  be 
very  easy.  It  will  be  sufficient  that  I 
abstain  from  remaining  at  Paris  during 
the  evening  for  some  little  time  to 
come.  I  shall  try  to  arrange  to  call 
upon  you  sometimes  about  five  o'clock, 
because  you  are  usually  at  home  then ; 
and  I  shall  deprive  myself  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  after-dinner  chat.  Beg  Mme. 
de  Bivonnicre  to  be  a  little  less  per- 
fect, —  that  is  to  say,  to  be  a  little  se- 
vere, and  to  pretend  coolness  towards 
my  wife  for  a  week  or  two.  It  isn't 
right  that  the  child  should  become  ac- 
customed to'  give  offence  with  impunity 
to  one  whom  at  the  bottom  of  her 
heart  she  cherishes  and  respects.  Do 
not  be  uneasy,  my  dear  aunt.  I  know 
also  how  to  take  care  of  children  ;  and 
I  do  not  regard  these  childish  contrs^- 
dictions  as  a  misfortune.  My  very  pro- 
found respects  to  our  friend,  and  my 
love  to  you.  Paul." 

"  He  will  have   hard  work  to  con- 
ceal it,"    said    Cesarine,  to   whom  I 
I  showed  this  letter ;    "  but  he  is  veiy 
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^unhappy.  He  yields  to  her,  and  that 
is  worse  still.  He  mistakes  patience 
for  force.  That  poor  girl  will  not 
change :  she  will  never  believe  in 
others,  because  she  has  lost  the  right 
to  believe  in  herself.  No  woman, 
however  strong  she  may  be,  can  ever 
recover  entirely  from  the  effect  of  a 
slip ;  and,  if  she  is  weak,  she  never  re- 
covers at  all.  There  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  unhappy  heart  a  bitter- 
ness which  nothing  can  sweeten. 
The  weakness  at  which  she  blushes 
she  is  eager  to  discover  in  others  who 
have  nothing  to  blush  for.  If  she 
could  discover  it  in  me,  while  she  is 
furious  and  in  despair,  it  would  be  a 
triumph  for  her,  and  would  give  her  a 
cowardly  and  bitter  pleasure.  I  told 
you  that  Paul  could  not  marry  this 
girl,  and  you  felt  it  yourself.  She 
will  make  him  pay  cruelly  for  the 
greatness  of  his  soul." 

"  Don't  you  fear  that  the  same 
thing  will  happen  to  you  ?  Did  you 
not  marry  without  love,  in  a  fit  of 
generosity  ?  " 

''  I  married  a  dead  man ;  and  that  is 
a  very  different  thing.  Besides,  I 
took  the  precaution  that  the  dead 
should  not  live  again,  —  with  me.  I 
have  done  no  act  of  sentimentality. 
I  thought  to  strike  a  great  blow  ]  and 
I  should  have  struck  it,  if  Paul  had 
not  spoiled  my  work  by  marrying 
his  mistress." 

I  did  not  dare  to  ask  an  ezplana- 


'^Yoa  don't  wish  to  anderstandy'* 
she  resumed,  irritated  by  my  silence. 
«  No,"  said  I.  « I  preir  to  beUere.'^ 
"  Cruel !  How  long  since  .you  have 
begun  to  laugh  at  the  punishxnent 
which  you  think  destiny  has  inflicted 
on  me  ?  You  believe  me  to  be  con- 
quered and  broken,  do  yon  not? 
Well,  you  are  mistaken.  I  am  not  so, 
and  I  will  never  be  so.  I  have  wished 
to  be  loved  by  Paul   Gilbert,  and   I 


am. 
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"That  is  false,"      I  cried, 
friendship    for    you    is    as    pore 
every  other  sentiment    he    has    ever 
cherished." 

"  And  who  would  wish  it  to  be 
otherwise  ?  "  she  replied,  in  her  most 
crushing  manner.  "Did  yon  ever 
suppose  I  wished  to  lead  him  into  an 
adulterous  connection,  and  with  mj- 
self?" 

"No,  surely;  but  you  think  per- 
haps to  confound  his  reason,  torment 
his  heart  and  his  senses." 

"  I  do  not  stoop  to  discover  if  there 
are  senses,  and  whether  my  image 
troubles  them.  I  live  in  a  sphere  of 
ideas  and  sentiments,  whither  such 
miserable  questions  do  not  penetrate. 
I  am  an  elevated  nature  :  I  live  above 
reality.  You  ought  to  be  aware  of  this ; 
and,  when  you  forget  it,  you  humble 
yourself  more  than  you  offend  me.  I 
have  desired  to  be  the  object  of  Paul's 
most  noble  and  most  pure,  at  the  same 
time  as  his  most  intense  affection.    Do 


tion   of    these   mysterious    words,   so  |  you  think  I  have  failed  ?  " 


much  did  I  fear  to  see  Cesarine  over- 
throw the  pedestal  on  which  she  had 
mounted.  But  she  was  weary  of 
keeping  silence  :  the  openness  of  Mar- 
guerite had  broken  the  charm ;  the 
serenity  of  the  goddess  was  disturbed 
by  that  vulgar  affair.  Cesarine 
needed  to  speak  as  much  as  Mar- 
guerite :  she  spoke  in  spite  of  me. 


"  If  you  have  not  failed,  ^ou  have 
accomplished  a  work  of  malevolence 
and  destruction.  To  thrust  one's  self 
into  the  place  of  hi^  legitimate  wife  in 
the  heart  and  thoughts  of  her  husband, 
to  steal  away  from  the  chosen  partnet 
the  place  which  he  ought  to  occupy  in 
the  heart  and  thoughts  of  his  wife,  k, 
in  the  lofty  and  solemn  position  yon 
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pretend  to  occupy,  to  commit  a  double 
adultery,  which  does  not  need  the  addi- 
tion of  sensuality  to  be  criminal.     It  is 
to  play  coolly  with  ftie  ties  of  marriage, 
to   overturn  the   truest  notions,   and 
create  in  their  stead  a  code  based  upon 
personal  affinities,  in  disregard  of  all 
duties.      It  is  a  scaffolding  of  soph- 
isms, of  lies  to  one's  own  conscience ; 
and,  all  premeditated,  reasoned-out,<and 
worked  up,  as  you  have  done,  is  hateful 
to  me.    That  is  my  opinion  ;  and,  if  you 
cannot  hear  it  without  being  angry,  let 
us    separate.     You  have  revealed  too 
much :  I  esteem  you  no  more.     I  shall 
try  not  to  love  you  any  more,  either." 
"  How  irritable  and  intolerant  you 
are    becoming ! "    she  replied   coldly. 
'^  Come !   be   calm.     You   tell  me  the 
truth  furiously :  I  will  tell  you  the  truth 
more  calmly.     It  may  be  that  I  am 
romantic ;  but  I  pretend  to  be  so  with 
dignity,  with  success,  and  to  cause  the 
pretended    sophisms    which    I   would 
make   truths  to  triumph  in  my  own 
case.      You,  poor    thing,  understand 
nothing  of   love,   of  duty,  or  of  the 
£amily  relations.     Kever  having  been 
loved,  you  regard  virtue  as  consistent 
only  with  not  loving.     As  for  the  sci- 
ence  of  the  human  heart,  you  cannot 
learn  it,  having  no  occasion  to  study  it 
in  yourself.     You  have  your  own  ideas 
on  social  questions,  —  those  of  conven- 
tionality.    You     cannot    see    beyond 
these  ineffectual  barriers,  for  you  are 
not  tall  enough.     It  seems  to  you  that 
what  is  arranged  is  sacred ;  that  I  owe 
my  entire  soul  to  the  man  to  whom  I 
have  sworn  fidelity,  just  as  Paul,  ac- 
cording to  your  theory,  owes  all  his 
heart  and  his  every  thought  to  Margue- 
rite.   Well,  that  is  false,  paradoxical, 
illusory,  impossible !     The  hypocritical 
conventionality  of  the  world  says  all 
thele  things,   and  does  not  believe  a 
woid  of  them.     I  am  not  deceived  by 
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them,  however.  I  understood  perfectly, 
that  in  linking  myself  to  M.  de  Rivon- 
niere,  whose  wife  I  did  not  wish  to  be, 
I  made  a  vow  of  chastity ;  because  I 
ought  not  to  force  him  to  give  his 
name  to  the  children  of  another.  He 
understood  it  also ;  for,  in  engaging  to 
leave  me  free,  he  performed  an  act  of 
absolute  confidence  in  my  loyalty. 
Paul,  in  like  manner,  committed  no  de- 
ception towards  Marguerite,  although 
the  understanding  between  them  was 
altogether  different.  He  has  always 
withheld  the  impossible  passion  which 
the  poor  fool  wished  to  inspire  in  him. 
He  gives  her  his  protection,  which  is 
due  to  her,  and  the  sensual  companion- 
ship >  of  which  I  am  not  jealous.  She 
is  his  housekeeper  and  mistress ;  and 
she  can  be  no  more.  She  is  not  his 
wife,  because  she  is  not  his  equal  before 
God ;  nor  his  lover,  because  she  de- 
grades love  by  her  debased  notions  of 
it.  He  cannot  love  her.  Whatever  a 
good  man  cannot  do  is  evil ;  and  mis- 
placed love  dishonors  the  soul,  and 
cramps  the  heart  and  the  mind.  You 
wisli  that  I  should  love  that  woman ! 
Your  conscience  tells  you  that  is  a 
falsehood,  for  she  is  not  agreeable  even 
to  you :  you  make  her  feel  it  even  more 
keenly  than  I  do.  You  wish  me  to 
love  my  half-savage  in  the  guise  of  a 
knight-errant,  whom  I  married  to  show 
Paul  that  I  had  no  sensuality  in  my 
composition !  If  I  loved  this  Kivon- 
niere,  who,  notwithstanding  his  fine 
manners  and  his  good  education,  is,  on 
another  social  scale,  the  counterpart  of 
the  rudimentary  Marguerite,  I  should  be 
degraded  truly;  but  I  have  no  taste  for 
mean  things.  I  love  my  husband  as 
Paul  loves  his  wife.  They  are  two 
people  of  a  different  variety  of  the  hu- 
man species  &om  that  to  which  we  be- 
long. External,  circumstances  have 
forced  us  to  associate  with  them  in 
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certain  limits,  —  he  to  have  children, 
I  to  hove  none.  What  we  owe  to  them 
is  the  opposite  of  love.  Paul  owes 
paternity:  I,  chastity.  Why  should  he 
be  dissatisfied  with  my  position  to- 
wanls  my  husband,  when  his  relations 
with  his  wife  are  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  me  ?  Our  bond  is  intel- 
ligence ;  our  fraternity  is  thought ;  our 
love  is  ideal.  We  do  love,  and  you 
cannot  help  it.  Tell  him,  now,  every 
thing  that  your  clumsy  prudence  can 
suggest  against  me.  He  will  not  be- 
lieve it :  he  will  not  even  understand 
you.  Try  it:  I  wish  you  would.  Leave 
me,  and  go  live  with  him,  telling  him 
that  my  perversity  became  abhorrent 
to  you.  He  will  receive  you  with  open 
arms ;  but  you  shall  read  every  hour,  in 
his  sorrowful  eyes,  this  unspoken  sen- 
tence, ^  My  poor  aunt  is  under  a  delusion ; 
and  now  I  have  two  sick  children  to 
take  care  of.' " 

Having  thus  crushed  me,  she  went 
away  calmly,  to  write  to  Paul  that 
she  altogether  approved  his  desire 
to  care  personally  for  his  companion  ; 
that  she  respected  his  wish  to  see 
her  no  more  for  a  short  time ;  but  that 
she  could  not  persuade  herself  to 
appear  angry,  as  he  requested,  since 
she  could  pardon  every  thing  in  the 
mother  of  the  adorable  little  Pierre, 
Then  three  pages  of  postscript  to  ask 
the  opinion  of  Paul  as  to  certain  works 
to  be  consulted.  The  correspondence 
was  begun.  Paul's  leisure  was  com- 
pletely occupied  in  replying  to  her  let- 
ters ;  for  she  felt  compelled  to  write  to 
him  every  evening  when  he  did  not 
come  to  call  upon  her. 


XXI. 

ONE  morning  Marguerite  fell  upon 
us  unawares.     Paul  had  brought 
•her    to    Paris    to   buy   some   articles 


necessary  to  the  boy ;  and  she  escaped 
to  come  and  see  her  march ionesSj  whom 
she  implored  not  to  betray  her. 

^  I  know  that  I  ilm  disobeying ; "  eh* 
added ;  '^  but  I  cannot  live  in  this  wa^ 
without  asking  your  pardon.  Of  course 
you  don't  require  it  of  me ;  but  I  wanted 
to  do  it,  I  detest  myself  so  much  for 
having  been  so  insolent  and  ugly  to 
you.  I  will  never  be  so  again,  you  are 
so  grand,  and  Paul  is  so  good !  When 
he  saw  how  tormented  I  was  by  his 
having  letters  from  you,  he  showed 
them  to  me.  I  didn't  understand  a 
word  of  them,  except  that  you  approved 
of  his  remaining'  with  me,  and  that 
you  always  loved  me.  Now,  listen.  I 
cannot  accept  the  sacrifice  which  he 
makes  for  me  in  working  in  a  little,  close 
room  for  hours,  when  he  might  say  to 
you  every  thing  that  he  writes,  in  jour 
beautiful  drawing-room,  with  jou  to 
answer  and  draw  out  his  great  thoughts^ 
which  are  stifled  while  he  is  with  me. 
No,  no :  I  will  not  render  him  unhappy 
and  a  prisoner.  I  have  told  him  so,  but 
he  will  not  believe  it ;  and  it  is  for  you 
to  attract  him  back  to  your  house. 
Write  to  him  that  you  need  him  :  he 
can  refuse  you  nothing." 

"That  wouldn't  be  true,"  replied 
Cesarine.  "  I  have  no  need  to  see  him 
to  accomplish  my  work.  I  consult 
him  to  ease  my  conscience.  "When  I 
shall  have  finished,  I  shall  submit  the 
whole  thing  to  him  ;  but  that  can  be 
done  just  as  well  in  writing." 

"No,  no.  It  is  a  very  different 
thing.  He  needs  to  talk  with  you,  for 
he  is  terribly  bored  at  home.  Wliat 
can  I  say  to  amuse  him  ?  Nothing !  I 
am  too  simple  and  ignorant." 

Marguerite  was  in  the  habit  of  de- 
preciating herself  in  order  to  get  com- 
pliments, and  thus  have  her  own  pood 
opinion  of  herself  confiirmed.  She 
was  in  fact  very  greedy  of  this  kind  of 
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consolation.  Cesarine  was  not  sparing 
of  it ;  but  she  gave  it  with  such  irony, 
that  the  poor  woman  found  her  alto- 
gether too  indulgent,  and  replied,  "  You 
say  all  that  out  of  pity.  You  don't 
think  it,  and  you  are  so  kind  that  you 
say  what  is  untrue  to  please  me.  I  see 
very  well  that  you  are  tired  and  weary 
of  me;  and  I  will  not  come  again. 
But  you  can  do  good  to  me  from  a  dis- 
tance. Kecall  Paul  to  your  dinners 
and  your  evening  parties,  —  thaf  s  aU 
I  ask." 

"  Then  you  are  not  jealous  any  more  ? 
That  is  all  over  ?  " 

**  No:  it  is  not  all  over.  I  am  jealdus 
always.  The  more  I  see  of  you,  the 
more  I  see  it  is  impossible  not  to  love 
you ;  but,  stupid  as  I  am,  I  have  more 
force  of  character  and  more  heart  than 
you  think,  and  more  than  Paul  sus- 
pects. You  will  see,  when  the  time 
comes,  I  am  capable  of  loving  to  the 
point  of  finding  a  duty,  a  virtue,  and 
perhaps  happiness,  in  my  jealousy." 

"  That  was  a  very  profound  remark," 
observed  Cesarine  as  soon  as  Margue- 
rite had  gone.  "  She  expressed,  in  her 
own  language,  a  sentiment  which  would 
be  very  grand  if  she  were  capable  of 
having  it.  To  love  Paul  to  the  extent 
of  blessing  me  for  inspiring  her  with  a 
love  which  he  could  not  have  for  her, 
would  be  a  sublime  sacrifice  for  her 
untamed  character.  But  she  loves  to 
boast,  poor  creature !  and,  if  now  and 
then  she  is  capable  of  conceiving  a  no- 
ble sentiment,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  she  will  pursue  it,  and  realize  it. 
It  is  not  a  work  for  a  village  girl :  one 
doesn't  learn  to  wring  one's  heart,  and  to 
cleanse  and  purify  it,  by  beating  linen." 

"Who  knows,  great  Cesarine? 
There  is  one  thing  which  these  primi- 
tive natures  sometimes  know,  and  which 
your  metaphysical  and  other  works 
will  never  teach  you." 


«  What  is  that  ?  ^ 

"  Self-abnegation." 

"What  has  my  life  been,  then?  I 
thought  I  had  never  done  any  thing 
but  to  sacrifice  my  first  inclinations  " — 

"  To  what  ?  To  the  wish  for  success, 
from  your  own  point  of  view.  The 
wish  for  defeat,  that  another  may  get 
the  victory,  you  will  never  experience. 
It  is  more  beyond  you  than  beyond 
Marguerite." 

"  You  are  going  to  make  a  martyr 
of  her,  a  saint.  That's  a  new  way  to 
look  at  it ! " 

"  What  she  has  just  done  in  begging 
you  to  tkke  her  husband  every  evening, 
at  the  time  when  she  is  uneasy  and 
weary,  is,  of  itself,  generous  enough. 
You  do  not  deign  to  look  at  it  in  that 
light ;  but  I  am  much  struck  by  it." 

"  That  isn't  the  whole  of  it.  Paul 
is  bored  with  her,  as  she  says :  she  is 
afraid  he  will  become  too  weary  of  her, 
and  will  seek  some  distraction  less 
worthy  than  my  conversation." 

"You  try  to  depreciate  her.  Per- 
haps you  are  more  jealous  of  her  than 
she  is  of  you." 

"  I,  jealous  of  that  creature  ! " 

"  You  hate  her,  for  you  insult  her." 

"  I  cannot  hate  her :  I  disdain  her." 

"  And  all  the  kindness  which  you 
have  expended  to  charm  her,  and  bring 
her  to  submission,  was  but  the  hy- 
pocrisy born  of  your  determination  to 
rule." 

"  Pity  allies  itself  very  strongly  with 
disdain  :  indeed,  it  can  ally  itself  only 
with  that.  Noble  endurance  inspires 
respect.  Pity  is  the  alms  given  to  the 
blameworthy  and  the  weak." 

Cesarine  expected  to  see  Paul  return 
to  her  that  very  evening.  He  did  not 
come ;  and,  however  sincere  the  peni- 
tence of  Marguerite  may  have  been, 
he  appeared  at  the  Dietrich  mansion 
but  rarely,  and  then  only  to  say  a  few 
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words  in  regard  to  the  book,  the  first 
proofs  of  which  had  been  taken.  He 
approved  the  changes  which  the  author 
had  made  in  it ;  but  he  did  not  conceal 
from  me  that  these  improvements  did 
not  realize  all  that  he  had  expected 
from  an  entire  recast  of  the  work. 
Cesarine  had  not  attained,  he  thought, 
the  complete  development  of  her  ideas. 
He  did  not  dare  to  ask  her  to  begin  all 
OTer  again ;  and,  when  I  reproached  him 
with  a  failure  of  his  customary  frank- 
ness in  literary  matters,  he  replied, 
^'  I  do  not  think  that  is  true,  for  I  do 
not  see  why  the  Marchioness  de  Rivon- 
niere  should  be  obliged  to  produce  a 
chef  d^cBUvre :  it  is  I  who  am  to  blame 
for  imagining  her  capable  of  it.  What 
she  has  asked  me  to  do,  I  have  done. 
I  have  given  my  opinion,  and  have 
pointed  out  the  bad,  the  excellent,  the 
weak  spots.  I  have  discussed  the 
matter  with  her,  and  have  indicated 
the  sources  of  information,  and  the 
topics  for  reflection.  What  she  desired, 
she  said,  was  to  produce  a  work  that 
should  be  very  readable,  and  to  a  slight 
extent  profitable  :  this  she  has  accom- 
plished. I  am  convinced  still,  that, 
when  she  has  become  more  mature,  she 
might  reach  a  result  really  worthy  of 
her;  but  her  friends  do  not  ask  so 
much  of  her,  and  she  is  deceived  as  to 
the  merit  of  her  work,  as  is  the  case 
^th  all  who  write,  or  else  she  is  gifted 
with  extreme  modesty,  and  is  contented 
that  it  should  have  only  a  moderate 
effect  I  have  no  right  to  be  more 
severe  and  exacting  with  her  than  she 
is  with  herself.  If  her  book  is  but 
little  read,  and  is  talked  about  only  in 
her  own  circle,  that  will  be  no  obstacle 
to  a  better  work  by  and  by." 

I  still  loved  Cesarine,  notwithstand- 
ing our  quarrels,  which  became  more 
and  more  animated ;  and  perhaps  I  loved 
her  so  much  the  more,  because  I  saw 


her  going  astray.     It  became  evidemrtD 
me  that  Paul  had  not  for  her  the  en- 
thusiastic,    absorbing,      overpowering 
friendship,  which  she  flattered  herself 
she   had   inspired   in   him.       He  was 
capable  of    serious  afiectioiiy  —  of  a 
gratitude  gladly  manifested  by  his  de> 
votion  to  her ;   but  his  passion  did  not 
bum  within  him  at  all,  and  be  did  not 
seem   in   the  least  to  experience   the 
need,  which  both  Cesarine   and  Mar- 
guerite attributed  to  him^  of  being  in- 
flamed by  an  ideal. 

Deceived  in  this  idea,  wbat   would 
become  of  Cesarine's  terrible   will,  if 
she   could  not  devote    herself   to   the 
glory  of  letters  ?     I  was  not  doped  lij 
her  careless  modesty.    I  knew  tbat  she 
aspired  to  great   triumphs,   and    that 
she  was  connecting  these  two  objects,  — 
the  world  at  her  feet,  and  Paul    oon* 
quered  by  the  brilliancy  of  her  glory. 
I  suspected  that  defeat  in  either  would 
carry  the  other  with-  it.     I   tried  to 
warn  her;  and,  with  the  consent   a( 
Paul,  I  made  her  aware  of  his  opinion. 
She  was  a  little  troubled  at  first,  but 
shortly  recovered,  and  said,  "I  under^ 
stand^  when  my  book  is  printed,  he 
supposes  I  will  forget  the  useful  advice 
and  the  faithful  corrector.     He  wishes 
to  prolong  our  intimacy.     He  is  right : 
I  should  not  forget  him,  but  I  should 
have  less  occasion  to  see  him  frequent- 
ly.    Tell  him  that  I  acknowledge  his 
superior  judgment,  and  that  I  wish  he 
would  stop  the  printing.     I  will  begin 
again.     Tell  him,  too,  that  it  costs  me 
nothing,  if  he  believes  me  capable  of 
doing  something  worth  while." 

So  much  wisdom  and  gentleness,  the 
real  cause  of  which  it  was  not  per- 
mitted me  to  tell  him,  disarmed  Paul, 
and  advanced  Cesarine  greatly  in  his 
esteem.  But  the  more  this  sentiment 
of  esteem  filled  him,  the  more  pure  and 
peaceful  did  it  seem  to  become  in  him. 
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Oesarine  did  Dot  expect  the  obstinacy 
vrith  which  he  refrained  from  visiting 
lier :  he  seemed  to  take  a  real  pleasure 
in  it.  I  went  to  see  him  on  Sunday. 
^*  Marguerite  is  much  better,"  said  he. 
**  I  have  succeeded  in  persuading  her 
that  it  is  more  agreeable  to  me  to  con- 
tribute to  her  pleasure  than  to  seek 
distraction  elsewhere.  It  is  substan- 
tially true.  To  be  sure,  her  conversa- 
tioa  is  not  always  brilliant,  and  is  not 
so  valuable  as  that  of  the  marchioness 
and  her  guests ;  but  I  would  rather  see 
her  satisfied  than  escape  personal  sac- 
rifices. My  duty  is  to  render  her  hap- 
py ;  and  a  good  man  should  not  know 
if  there  is  any  thing  more  pleasurable 
than  duty." 

Marguerite   declared  that   she  was 
happy.     No  longer  forced  to  work  for 
her  living,  she  read  all  that  she  could 
comprehend,  and  really  informed  her- 
self a  little;  but  she  was   sick,  and 
her  beauty  was  rapidly  disappearing. 
Gesarine's  physician,  who  saw  her  oc- 
casionally, told  me  in  confidence  that 
he  thought  she  was  afflicted  with  a 
chronic  malady  of  the  liver  or  stomach. 
She  knew  so  little  how  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  her  sensations,  that  without  a 
serious    examination,    to    which    she 
would  not  submit,  he  could  not  define 
her  disease  exactly.     I  informed  Paul ; 
and  he  insisted  on  the  examination. 
Tumefaction  of  the  liver  was   discov- 
ered ;  her  general  condition  was  low ; 
daily  attention  was  necessary,  and  all 
that  was  prescribed  was  not  procurable 
in  the  country.     The  little  family  re- 
turned to  town,  to  apartments  in  the 
Bue  de  Vaugirard,  more  comfortable 
than  those  in  the  Bue  d'Assas,  and 
very  near  the  shades  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg.    Paul  came  to  say  to  us  that 
henceforth  he  was  at  our  service  at  any 
hour.     He  had  a  clerk  to  keep  his  of- 
fice, and  was  no  more  a  chained  slave. 


He  had  gained  money  for  the  firm; 
and  his  connections  made  him  valuable 
to  M.  Latour.  He  arrived  at  leisure 
and  liberty  much  sooner  than  he  had 
hoped.  We  saw  more  of  him  there* 
fore ;  that  is  to  say,  we  '  saw  him  of- 
tener :  but  Paul  did  not  prolong  his 
visit  beyond  a  single  hour.  He  was 
really  disturbed  about  his  wife;  and, 
when  he  was  not  caring  for  her  at 
home,  he  was  taking  her  to  ride,  or 
seeking  to  amuse  her  in  some  way. 
She  was  very  eager  to  see  her  mar- 
chioness once  more,  to  show  her,  she 
said,  that  she  had  become  reasonable; 
Cesarine  invited  Paul  to  bring  Mar- 
guerite to  her  own  house,  with  little 
Pierre,  promising  to  let -them  go  in 
time  for  the  child's  hour  for  retiring* 
She  insisted  so  strongly,  that  Paul 
yielded. 


XXIL 


IT  was  a  great  and  joyful  occasion 
for  Marguerite.  She  put  on  her 
Sunday  dress,  —  her  black  silk,  which 
became  her  very  well,  —  and  dressed 
her  hair  with  not  a  little  taste.  Little 
Pierre's  toilet  she  made  with  extreme 
care.  Paul  put  them  in  a  carriage, 
and  brought  them  to  the  Dietrich  resi- 
dence at  six  o'clock.  Cesarine  had  an 
early  dinner,  so  that  the  child  should 
not  go  to  sleep  before  dessert.  She  had 
invited  no  one,  on  account  of  the  un- 
seasonable hour;  and  it  was  actually  a 
family  dinner.  M.  Dietrich  came  in 
to  shake  hands  with  Paul,  bow  to  his 
wife,  and  kiss  his  son,  and  then  went 
out  to  dress  for  dinner  in  the  city. 

Cesarine  had  resigned  herself  ''to 
converse  with  the  fallen  girl,"  as  she 
said ;  but  the  latter  was  not  in  the  least 
grieved  by  the  kind  of  equality  to 
which  Cesarine  had  decided  to  admit 
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her.  It  was  more  than  a  month  since 
thej  had  seen  each  other ;  and  Cesarine 
was  much  struck  hj  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  Paul's  wife.  She 
was  very  thin^  and  her  features  had  he- 
come  pinched  and  sharp.  She  had 
made  a  great  effort  in  that  short  time 
to  hecome  circumspect,  and  not  to  ap- 
pear vulgar;  and  she  had  almost  suc- 
ceeded. She  spoke  less,  and  more  to 
the  point.  Paul  treated  her,  not  with 
more  consideration,  for  he  had  never 
failed  in  that  respect,  hut  with  more 
marked  gentleness,  and  a  more  earnest 
solicitude  for  her.  These  changes  did 
not  pass  unperceived.  It  was  a  great 
hlow  to  Cesarine ;  and,  while  a  smile  of 
benevolence  was  on  her  lips,  a  dark  fire 
gathered  in  her  ejes,  and  jealousy 
gnawed  at  that  stony  heart  I  trem- 
bled for  Marguerite. 

It  seemed  to  me,  too,  that  Marguerite 
noticed  it,  and  that  she  could  not  help 
appearing  pleased  by  it.  The  dinner 
was  gloomy,  although  little  Pierre, 
who  behaved  well,  and  was  just  be- 
ginning to  talk,  succeeded  now  and 
then  in  making  us  laugh.  Paul  would 
gladly  have  been  talkative;  but  he 
saw  Cesarine  so  strangely  abstracted, 
that  he  wished  to  know  the  cause 
of  it,  and  felt  uneasy  in  his  own  mind, 
without  knowing  why.  When  we  left 
the  table,  he  whispered  to  me,  to  in- 
quire if  the  marchioness  had  any  par- 
ticular reason  to  be  so  sad.  He  feared 
that  the  opinion  he  had  given  in  regard 
to  her  book,  so  well  received  at  first, 
had,  on  reflection,  discouraged  her  a  lit- 
tle. Cesarine  heard  every  thing  with 
her  eyes:  low  as  we  whispered,  she 
knew  what  was  the  subject  of  our  con- 
versation. "You  find  me  sad,"  said 
she,  without  giving  me  time  to  answer 
him.  "  1  ask  pardon  of  Marguerite,  to 
whom  I  would  wish  to  have  given  a 
better  reception ;  but  I  am  very  much 


troubled.  I  have  lately  received  bad 
news  from  the  Marquis  de  Kivonni^re.'* 
As  she  had  not  told  me  this,  I  sup- 
posed she  had  invented  it  as  a  pretext. 
The  last  letter  of  M.  de  Yalbonne  to 
M.  Dietrich  was  not  one  to  give  occar 
sion  for  any  immediate  uneasiness 
On  my  saying  so,  she  replied  by  read- 
ing to  us  what  follows :  — 

"  My  poor  friend  disquiets  me  more 
and  more  every  day.  His  life  is  not 
in  greater  danger,  but  his  pains  do  not 
seem  to  disappear  so  quickly.  He  di- 
rects me  to  present  his  respects  to  yon, 
as  well  as  to  Madame  de  Rivonniere. 
"Viscount  de  Valboxnk.'* 

This  letter  puzzled  Paul.  "What 
are  these  pains,"  he  asked,  "  which  do 
not  threaten  his  life,  but  continue  in  a 
way  to  cause  disquiet  to  his  friends  ? 
Has  M.  de  Valbonne  never  written 
more  clearly  ?  " 

"Never,"  replied  Cesarine.  "His 
mind  is  troubled ;  and  that  affects  his 
mode  of  expression,  so  that  it  is  always 
vague.  But  don't  let  us  speak  of  this," 
she  added,  with  an  air  of  commisera- 
tion for  Marguerite.  "  We  forget  that 
there  is  some  one  here  to  whom  the 
memory  and  the  naipe  of  my  husband 
are  particularly  disagreeable." 

Paul  thought  this  delicacy  far  firom 
delicate ;  and,  with  the  promptness  and 
clearness  of  appreciation  with  which 
he  was  gifted,  replied  quickly  and 
without  embarrassment,  "Marguerite 
hears  the  name  of  M  de  Kivonniere 
without  emotion.  She  does  not  know 
him :  she  has  never  known  him." 

"  I  thought  she  had  some  reason  to 
complain  of  him,"  replied  Cesarine^ 
looking  at  her  to  make  her  lose  counte- 
nance ;  "  and  surely  she  knows,  that^  in 
that  case,  I  should  not  plead  the  cause 
of  my  husband  before  her." 
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"You  are  wrong,  my  marchioness/' 
replied  Marguerite,  sadly  but  gently. 
^'  One  should  always  defend  one's  hus- 
band." 

"  Above  all,  when  he  is  absent," 
added  Paul  firmly.  "  As  for  ourselves, 
punished  offences  no  longer  exist.  We 
never  speak  of  a  man  whom  I  have 
had  the  cruel  duty  to  kill.  He  who 
lives  to-day  is  absolved;  and  the 
avenged  wife  has  never  more  cause  to 
blush." 

He  spoke  with  a  quiet  energy,  at 
which  Cesarine  could  take  no  offence, 
but  which  brought  rage  and  despair  to 
her  soul.  Marguerite,  with  moist  eyes, 
cast  upon  Paul  a  look  of  delighted 
gratitude.  I  saw  that  Cesarine  was 
going  to  say  something  cruel.  "The 
child  is  asleep,"  I  cried.  "  You  ought 
not  to  stay  any  longer :  your  carriage 
is  below.  Take  Monsieur  Pierre,  my 
dear  Paul :  he  is  too  heavy  for  me." 

At  this  instant,  Bertrand  came  to 
announce  that  the  carriage  had  arrived ; 
and,  he  added  with  distinct  voice  and 
with  unalterable  serenity, "  M.  the  Mar- 
quis de  Bivonniere  has  arrived  also." 

"  Where  ?  "  cried  Cesarine,  as  if  shot. 

"  At  the  house  of  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise," replied  Bertrand  with  the  same 
calmness.  "He  is  coming  up  the 
stairs." 

"  We  will  take  leave  of  you,"  said 
Paul,  taking  Marguerite  under  one 
arm,  and  the  boy  upon  the  other. 

"  No !  Kemain  !  It  is  necessary  !  " 
replied  Cesarine  desperately. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Paul,  astonished. 

"  It  is  necessary,  I  tell  you.  I  beg 
you  to  remain." 

"Very  well,"  said  he,  returning  to 
the  sofa ;  where  he  placed  the  sleeping 
child,  and  made  Marguerite  sit  down 
beside  him. 

Did  Cesarine  fear  the  jealousy  of  her 
husband  ?    Did  she  mean  to  show  him 


that  she  received  Paul  in  company 
with  his  wife?  Or,  more  occupied 
with  her  own  spite  than  with  any 
thing  else,  did  she  find  revenge  in  a 
new  meeting  between  Marguerite  and 
her  seducer  in  the  presence  of  Paul  ? 
Perhaps  she  was  too  much  agitated  to 
know  what  she  wished  and  what  she 
did  ;  but,  prompt  to  recover  self-control, 
she  went  out  to  meet  the  marquis. 
We  heard  her  exclaim  from  the  land- 
ing, in  a  loud  voice,  "  What  a  nice  sur- 
prise !  How  I  Cured !  And  they 
wrote  that  you  were  no  better ! " 

"Yalbonne  is  mad,"  replied  the 
marquis  in  a  full  and  hearty  voice. 
"I  am  well.  I  am  cured,  you  see. 
I  walk,  speak,  go  up  stairs,  without 
help ; "  and,  entering  the  anteroom  to 
the  drawing-room,  he  added,  "you 
have  company  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  Cesarine,  entering 
first,  "  only  friends  of  yours  and  mine, 
who  were  going,  but  want  to  shake 
hands  with  you  first." 

"Friends?"  repeated  the  marquis, 
finding  himself  face  to  face  with  Paul. 
"  Friends  ?     I  do  not  recognize  "  — 

"  You  do  not  recognize  M.  Paul  Gil- 
bert and  his  wife  ?  " 

"Ah!  I  beg  pardon.  It  is  so  dark 
here,  —  My  dear  friend ! " 

He  shook  hands  with  Paul,  to  whom 
he  addressed  the  last  words.  "Ma- 
dame, I  present  you  my  best  respects," 
bowing  profoundly  to  Marguerite. 
"  Ah,  Mile.  Nermont  I  Happy  to  see 
you  once  more;"  and  he  kissed  my 
hand.  "You  seem  to  be  in  good 
health." 

"  But  you  ?  "  said  Paul. 

"  I  ?  Perfectly  well,  thank  you.  I 
bear  travelling  remarkably." 

"  But  why  did  you  come  without  no- 
tifying us  ?  "  asked  Cesarine. 

"  I  had  the  honor  to  write  you." 

"  I  have  received  nothing  from  you." 
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**  When  I  tell  you  that  Valbonne  is  bility  of  the  perfect  gentieman  coreied 

every  thing  else. 

On  bad  terms  \rith.  her  consciesoei} 
Cesarine  had  been  frightened  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  strong  in  something  stronger 
than  the  customs  of  society,  strong  in 
her  intrepid  woman's  will,  she  had 
speedily  recovered  her  presence  of  mind. 
At  the  same  time,  she  felt  some  uneaai* 
ness  at  being  left  alone  wifJi  her  hm^ 
band,  and  begged  me  to  remain,  quiedj 
telling  me  that  she  wished  it,  while 
they  were  lighting  the  chandelier. 

'<  At  last,"  said  the  marquis,  as  sooa 
as  Bertrand  was  gone,  ''I  see  yoa 
again,  Madame  la  Marquise,  more  beau- 
tiful than  eyer,rand  with  happiness  and 
good-humor  speaking  £rom  your  eyes. 
Indeed,  one  would  have  said  you  are 
glad  to  see  me." 

Cesarine's  face  did  not  express  that 
joy  precisely.  I  asked  myself  if  he 
were  rallying  her,  or  was  under  a  delii* 
sion.  ''I  do  not  answer  such  a  ques- 
tion," said  she  with  the  best  smile  she 
could  muster.  ''  It  is  my  turn  to  look 
at  you.  Truly  you  are  well :  any  one 
would  I  know  it.  But  what  did  the  fear 
of  your  friend  meail,  when  he  said  yon 
were  incurable  ?  " 

"Valbonne   is  very  much   excited. 
He  is  an  incomparable  friend ;  but  he 
has  the  weakness   of  looking  on  the 
dark  side,  so  much  the  more  because  he 
believes  in  the  doctors.     You  will  say 
that  I  ought  to  believe  in  them  too^ 
owing  so   much   to   them.     I  believe 
only  in  Kelaton,  who  extracted  the  ball. 
The  cause  removed,  these  doctors  un- 
dertook also  to  relieve  me  of  the  effects, 
as  if  there  were  ever  effects  without  a 
cause.     Instead  of  letting  me  getVell, 
they  treated  me  as  most  of  them  al- 
ways do,  in  a  manner  totally  opposed 
to   my  temperament.     When,  a  yeat 
ago  almost,  I  cut  away  from  their  au- 
thority to  follow  my  own  instincts,  I 


insane ! " 

*^  My  dear  friend,  I  don't  understand. 
Why  is  he  permitted  to  suppress  your 
letters  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  a  long  story  to  tell  you, 
—  a  story  of  crazy  doctors  about  a  sick 
man,  who  is  in  full  revolt  because  he 
will  not  race  about  any  longer  for  the 
health  he  has  fully  recovered." 

"You  come  from  Italy?"  asked 
Paul. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  —  a  country 
much  overrated,  like  every  one  that  is 
praised  to  a  foreigner.  I  like  France 
only ;  and,  in  France,  I  like  only  Paris. 
What  is  the  news  of  your  young  friend 
M.  Latour  ?  " 
"  He  is  well." 

"M.  Dietrich  is  out,  I  have  been 
told.  But  he  is  to  return  early.  Will 
Madame  la  Marquise  permit  me  to  await 
him  here  ?  " 

"Certainly,  my  friend.  Have  you 
dined  ?  " 

"  I  have  dined,  thank  you." 
Paul  exchanged  a  few  more  polite 
but  insignificant  words  with  the  mar- 
quis and  Cesarine  before  withdrawing. 
The  startling  arrival  of  M.  de  Bivon- 
niere  had  restored  the  situation  to  a 
dead  calm.     He  was  quiet,   good-hu- 
mored,  and   polite.     He   was   excited 
and  astonished   at   nothing:   in  other 
words,  he  dropped  back  into  the  world 
as   if  he   had   never  quitted   it.     He 
returned  from  the  dead  as  he  might 
have  returned  from  Orleans.     He  found 
himself  once  more  at  his  wife's  house, 
in  presence  of  his  rival  and  murderer, 
and  of  the  woman  for  the  possession 
of  whom  he  had  paid  with  his  blood,  all 
at  once,  without  seeming  to  remember 
any  thing  but  the  laws  of  good  man- 
ners, and  the  customs  which  should  be 
observed   in   every   meeting,    however 
strange  it  may  be.     The  imperturba- 
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felt  better  immediately.     I  went  away. 
*J?liree  days   afterwards   I.  felt  cured, 
n^here  were  sharp  pains  remaining,  but 
'tliat  was  all.     But  I  bad  already  had 
tiliose  two  or  three  years  before  I  had 
-felie    honor  of  being   acquainted  with 
you ;  and  I  got  rid  of  them  by  paying 
no  attention  to  them.     When  Val bonne 
carried  me  off  this  time,  he/committed 
me  to  the  charge  of  a  yoiyig  doctor,  in- 
telligent but  obstinate,  who,  disturbed 
at  seeing  me  cured  so  quickly,  with  no 
aid  but  that  of  my  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, wished   to   relieve   me   of  these 
pains  wholly,  and  has  actually  rendered 
them   much  more  violent.     I  had  to 
eeiid  him  about  his  business,  quarrel  a 
little  with  my  poor  Valbonne,  and  then 
f^ive  them  both  the  slip,  so  as  not  to  be- 
come the  victim  of  their  devotion  to 


» 


my  person. 

^^Give  them  the  slip!"  said  Gesa- 
rine.  '^  Then  they  didn't  return  with 
you  ? '' 

"  I  came  with  Dubois  alone,  my  best 
physician.  lie  understands  that  it 
isn't  necessary  to  get  excited  in  oppos- 
ing people ;  and,  when  I  am  suffering, 
he  is  patient  with  me.  That  is  the 
best  way  too." 

"And  where  are  the  others f" 

"  Valbonne  and  the  doctor  ?  I  don't 
know.  I  left  them  at  Marseilles,  where 
they  were  going  to  make  me  embark 
for  Corsica,  under  the  pretext  that  I 
would  iind  there  a  summer  climate  suit- 
ed to  me.  I  agreed  to  the  plan,  but 
didn't  care  to  carry  it  out.  I  confided 
to  Dubois  mj/  plan  of  coming  to  Paris 
to  remain;  and  we  left  them  in  the 
sweetness  of  slumber.  Of  course  they 
came  after  us ;  but  we  had  twelve  hours' 
start,  and  they  can't  be  here  till  to- 
morrow." 

"  This  is  all  very  strange,"  said  Cesa- 
rine.  "  I  didn't  suppose  you  so  apt  a 
scholar ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  a  doctor 


and  a  friend  so  tyrannical  as  to  force  a 
sick  man  to  flight.  Ought  I  not  to 
suppose,  that  you  had  the  nice  idea  of 
surprising  me,  and  that  you  did  not 
wish  to  leave  your  companions  a  chance 
to  warn  me  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  there's  something  in  that, 
my  dear  marchioness." 

"Why  surprise  me?  With  what 
intention  ?  " 

"  To  see  if  the  first  effect  of  the  sur- 
prise would  be  joy  or  displeasure." 

'*  That's  a  very  bad  idea,  my  friend. 
It  indicates  a  suspiciousness  which 
proves  to  me  that  you  are  not  so  thor- 
oughly cured  as  you  say." 

"  It  is  right  to  be  suspicious  of  the 
little  I  have  obtained  of  you." 

While  Gesarine  and  her  husband 
were  chatting  thus,  I  observed  the  lat- 
ter closely  ;  and,  having  been  at  first 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  health 
and  strength  which  he  seemed  to  pos- 
sess, I  began  to  be  alarmed  by  a  very 
singular  change  in  his  looks.  His  eyes 
were  no  longer  what  they  had  been. 
They  had  an  extraordinary  glitter ;  and 
this  characteristic  increased  when,  pro- 
voked to  explanation,  he  shut  himself  up 
to  a  more  self-contained  courtesy.  Was 
he  devoured  by  a  secret  jealousy  ?  Was 
he  having  a  relapse  of  his  fever?  Or 
was  that  staring,  sparkling  eye  an  in- 
effaceable mark  which  the  nervousness 
of  great  physical  suffering  had  left  up- 
on him? 

While  I  was  reflecting  thus,  Ber- 
trand  came  to  say  that  Dubois  was  at 
the  service  of  the  marquis. 

"I  understand,"  replied  M.  de  Ri- 
vonniere.  "He  wishes  to  take  me 
away.  He  fears  that  I  may  be  tired. 
Tell  him  I  am  very  well,  and  am  wait- 
ing for  M.  Dietrich."  ' 

Then  he  resumed  his  painful  inter- 
view with  his  wife,  questioning  her  in 
regard  to  all  her  old  companions,  and 
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appearing  not  to  have  lost  memory  of 
the  least  detail  which  could  interest 
him.  His  strange  eye  alarmed  me  still. 
I  thought  I  heard  Dubois's  voice  in 
the  adjoining  room.  I  arose  as  if  with- 
out any  particular  intention,  and  went 
to  question  him. 

'^  Madame  la  Marquise  must  send 
away  M.  le  Marquis/'  he  replied  in  a 
low  voice.  ^^  It  is  almost  time  for  his 
attack." 

«  His  attack  of  what  ?  " 

Dubois  raised  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
head in  a  perplexed  way. 

«  Of  what  ?     Pains  ?  " 

"  Terrible  pains." 

"  Do  they  make  him  low-spirited,  or 
furious  ?  " 

"  First  one,  and  then  the  other." 

"  Does  he  become  delirious  ?  " 

''Alas,  yes!  Don't  these  ladies 
know  it  ?  " 

"  No :  we  know  nothing." 

"  Then  M.  de  Valbonne  wished  to 
conceal  it.  But  now  it  is  better  that 
every  thing  should  be  known.  It  must 
be  a  secret  from  the  world  only." 

"  Does  he  have  fever  in  his  parox- 
ysms ?  " 

'^  Ko ;  and  that  is  why  I  am  always 
hopeful." 

"It  is  perhaps  a  reason  why  we 
ought  to  be  the  more  disturbed.  Let 
us  speak  plainly,  Dubois.  Your  mas- 
ter is  insane,  is  he  not  ?  " 

"Well,  yes,  undoubtedly;  but  he 
has  been  so  twice  before,  and  was  cured. 
Does  mademoiselle  believe  he  was  in 
his  right  mind  when  he  seduced  and 
abandoned  that  poor  girl "  — 

"  She  is  now  the  wife  of  my  nephew." 

"  Ah  !  I  forgot ;  but  I  beg  pardon,  I 
have  nothing  but  good  to  say  of  her,  — 
an  angel  of  honesty  and  disinterested- 
ness. M.  le  Marquis  did  not  commit 
that  act  in  his  normal  condition ;  and 
later,   when  he   disguised   himself  to 


watch  the  conduct  of  Mile.  Dietxich,  I 
saw  he  was  not  in  his  right  mind.     H« 
was  wild  at  night,  as  now ;  but  he  did 
not  have  lucid  days,  as  he  now  does." 
"  Then  he  is  furiously  mad  at  night  ?  " 
"  Not  furious,  but  fantastic  and  Tio> 
lent.     With  me,  there  is  no   danger: 
He  resists  me,  gets  angry,  and    then 
yields.     He  neyer  maltreats  me.     Any 
one  else  exasperates  him.     He  has  an 
aversion  for  his  doctor,  and  a  dislike  liar 
M.  de  Valbonne.     I   advised   him   to 
quit  Marseilles,   where  bis   oonditian 
could  not  be  concealed ;  and  the  reason 
I  gave  was,  that  they  took  bad  care  of 
him.     Beally  they  took  good  care  of 
him ;  but,  when  a  sick  man  is  irritated, 
it  is  best  that  he  should  have  a  change 
of  scenes  and  faces.     I  have  appointed 
a  meeting  for  to-night  with  his  old  doc- 
tor.   I  wanted  him  to  see  the  marquis  in 
his  worst  state,  but  that  begins  about 
nine  o'clock ;  and  it  is  necessary  that 
Madame  la  Marquise  should  send  him 
away.     I  do  not  believe  he  will  resist 
he  loves  her  so  much." 

"  He  loves  her  still,  then  ?  " 
"  More  than  ever." 
"  And  isn't  jealous  about  her  ?  " 
"  Ah  !  that  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  fear 
he  conceals   even   from   me   the   true 
cause  of  his  illness." 

"  Of  whom  could  he  he  jealous  ?  " 
"  Always  of  the  same  person." 
A  quick  and  violent  ringing  of  the 
bell  interrupted  us.  I  returned  to  the 
drawing-room  as  quickly  as  possible,  at 
the  same  time  as  Bertrand.  Dubois 
waited  upon  the  threshold  anxiously. 

"M.  le  Marquis  wishes  to  retire," 
said  Cesarine  hurriedly.  It  was  like 
an  angry  order  to  her  husband  to  ga 

The  marquis  burst  into  a  laugh,  —  a 
convulsive,  frightful  laugh.  "Come, 
now,"  said  he,  "  I  haven't  a  right  to 
wait  at  my  wife's  house  for  my  father- 
in-law,  have  I  ?   I  shall  stay :  don't  any 
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o£  you  be  disturbed.  Leave  me  alone 
iw-itli  her.  I  haven't  finished  talking 
^irith  her  yet." 

**  Bertrand,"  cried  Cesarine, "  will  con- 
duct M.  le  Marquis  to  his  carriage." 

She  addressed  in  a  tone  of  distress 
the  champion  devoted  to  her  defence  in 
^reat  emergencies.  He  advanced  cool- 
ly,  ready  to  seize  the  marquis  with  his 
stout  arms ;  when  Dubois  darted  for- 
^ward,  and  held  him.  Dubois  then  took 
hid  master's  arm,  saying,  '^  Monsieur 
le  Marquis  gave  me  his  word  of  honor 
to  return  at  nine  o'clock.  It  is  half- 
past  nine." 

The  marquis  seemed  to  awake  as  from 
a  dream,  looked  at  his  white-haired  old 
servant  with  childish  fear.  "  You  have 
come  to  defeat  me  ?  "  said  he  with  a 
stupid  look.  "You  shall  pay  me  for 
that." 

"  Yes,  at  home.  I  should  like  that. 
But  come." 

"  You  old  brute !  I  yield  to-day,  but 
to-morrow  "  — 

Dubois  led  him  away  unresisting. 
Bertrand  followed,  all  ready  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  in  case  of  need.  We  si- 
lently watched  them  until,  having  seen 
the  marquis  in  his  carriage,  Bertrand 
returned  to  tell  us  he  was  gone. 

"  Bertrand,"  said  Cesarine,  "  if  it 
ever  happens  again  that  M.  de  Rivon- 
niere  presents  himself  at  my  door  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  tell  him  I  am  uot 
at  home,  and  do  not  allow  him  to  en- 
ter." 

"  M.  le  Marquis  is  not  intoxicated,'' 
replied  Bertrand  in  his  dignified  man- 
ner ;  and  then  with  an  expressive  and 
respectful  gesture,  which  asked  me  to 
explain  all,  he  retired.- 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?  "  cried  Cesa- 
rine. 

"Do  you  believe,"  I  asked,  "that 
your  husband  gets  intoxicated  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly.     He  is  drunk  this 


evening :  his  eye  showed  it.  Why  did 
you  leave  us  alone  ?  I  asked  you  to 
remain.  Hardly  had  you  gone,  when 
he  cast  himself  at  my  feet,  and  began 
to  make  the  most  ridiculous  protesta- 
tions of  love ;  and,  when  I  reminded 
him  of  the  agreement  between  us,  he 
remembered  nothing  of  it.  He  became 
ugly?  silly,  almost  coarse.  Oh,  I  hate 
him  !  —  this  man  who  pretends  that  I 
belong  to  him,  when  I  never  did." 

"  Do  not  hate  him  :  pity  him.  He  is 
not  drunk :  he  is  insane." 

She  dropped  upon  a  sof%  without  be- 
ing able  to  say  a  word.  Then  she  put 
questions  to  me  rapidly.  I  told  her  all 
that  Dubois  had  told  me.  She  listened 
with  fixed  and  haggard  countenance. 

At  last  she  said,  "  This  is  a  horrible 
thing,  that  never  entered  my  mind,  — 
to  be  the  wife  of  a  fool ;  to  have  the 
most  odious  of  battles  with  a  man  who 
retains  neither  the  memory  of  his  own 
promises  nor  the  consciousness  of  my 
rights;  to  fight  not  against  another 
will,  but  against  an  insane  instinct ;  to 
feel  myself  bound,  healthy  and  living, 
to  a  brute  deprived  of  reason.  It  is 
impossible.  The  chain  is  broken  by 
the  single  fact  of  insanity.  It  must 
be  stated  openly.  The  world  must 
know  it ;  and  this  man  must  be  shut  up 
to  preserve  me  from  his  fury.  I  can- 
not live  in  dread  of  being  at  the  mercy 
of  a  crazy  man.  I  have  done  nothing 
criminal,  to  have  this  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  me  all  the  time.  Ah,  how 
did  Valbonne,  who  hates  me,  deceive 
me !  He  knew  it ;  and  he  made  me 
marry  a  madman.  I  will  unveil  his  con- 
duct. I  will  make  him  blush  before 
the  worid ! " 

M.  Dietrich  returned.  She  told  him 
the  story  in  a  few  words,  and  continued 
to  breathe  out  her  anger  and  chagrin 
in  threats  and  complaints,  adjuring  her 
father  to  protect  her,  and  to  take  im- 
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mediate  steps  to  annul  her  marriage. 
She  wished  a  divorce:  separation 
would  not  suffice.  M.  Dietrich,  over- 
whelmed at  first,  aroused  himself  as 
soon  as  he  saw  his  daughter  so  dis*- 
tracted.  He  was,  after  all,  admirably 
clear-headed  in  a  great  crisis.  ^'You 
speak  ill,  my  daughter,"  said  he ;  "  and 
you  do  not  think  what  you  say.  Be- 
cause Jacques  has  agitated  nights,  and 
hours  when  he  is  out  of  his  head,  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  is  mad,  when  a 
poor  old  man  like  Dubois  can  restrain 
him,  and  enable  him  to  conceal*. his  con- 
dition. To-morrow  we  shall  know 
more ;  but  to-day,  what  we  do  know  is 
not  enough  to  justify  the  cruel  meas- 
ure of  a  legal  separation.  Bemember 
that  it  would  inflict  a  mortal  wound 
upon  the  dignity  of  him  whose  name 
you  have  accepted.  It  would  be  to  ac- 
cuse him  and  his  friends  of  fraud ;  and 
who  tells  you  that  any  tribunal  would 
pronounce  against  him  ?  In  any  case, 
public  opinion  would  condemn  you ;  for 
no  one  is  relieved  from  the  perform- 
ance of  duty,  however  painful  it  may 
be.  Yours  is  to  wait  patiently  for  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  your 
husband,  and  to  do  all  that  you  can, 
without  injury  to  your  pride,  or  com- 
promise of  your  independence,  to  calm 
and  cure  him.  If,  after  exhausting 
gentle  and  persuasive  means,  we  are 
forced  to  let  it  be  known  that  the  dis- 
ease is  aggravated,  and  leaves  no  room 
for  hope,  it  will  be  time  to  think  of 
taking  more  vigorous  measures.  Oth- 
erwise, you  will  be  cruelly  and  justly 
blamed  for  having  refused  your  care 
and  consolation." 

Cesarine,  baffled,  could  say  nothing, 
and  passed  the  night  in  deep  despair. 
I  did  not  dare  to  leave  her  until  morn- 
ing. I  feared  that  she  would  be 
driven  to  some  desperate  act.  She  re- 
strained herself,   and   had  no  fits  of 


hysterics;  but  her  grief  was  terziUik 
She  wept :  she  said  she  had  no  futora 
to  look  forward  to,  and  her  life  vaa 
sacrificed  to  something  worse  than 
widowhood, — the  incessant  duty  of  ene 
ploying  her  superior  intelligence  in 
restraining  the  wild  passions,  or  yield- 
ing to  the  puerile  desires,  of  an  idiot^ 
ill-tempered  in  his  sane  hours,  always 
jealous,  and  daring  to  call  hinuaelf 
enamoured  of  her. 

The  punishment  was  cruel  indeed; 
but  in  vain  did  she  represent  it  to  me 
as  an  injustice  of  fate.  She  hjid 
married  this  dying  man,  partly  in  the 
ostentation  of  generosity,  partly  to  ele- 
vate herself  in  Paul's  estimation,  a 
little  also  to  be  a  marchioness,  and  ia.- 
dependent  into  the  bargain. 
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THE  next  morning  M.   Dietrich 
went  to  see  his  son-in-law.    Find- 
ing him  asleep,  he  had  a  long  time  to 
talk  with  Dubois  and  the  doctor,  who 
had  passed  the  night  with  the  sick  man. 
The  result  of  the  observations  of  hia 
condition  was,  that  he  was  neither  mad 
nor  wholly  sane.    His  brain  was  in  torn 
over-excited   and  depressed.      A   few 
hours  of  the  day,  after  the  rest  of  the 
morning,   which   was    complete,    and 
before  the  return  of  his  paroxysms  in 
the   evening,    he   would   be   perfectly 
sane ;  and  no  consultation  of  physicians, 
conducted  with  entire  fairness,  would 
lead  to   the   conclusion   that   he  was 
incapable  of  managing  his  affairs,  or 
of  treating  every  one  with  perfect  cour- 
tesy.    The  doctor  had  conversed  with 
him  since  his  attack,  and  had  found 
him   very  well,   in   body  and    mind. 
The  doctor  did  not  think  he  had  ever 
been  weak-minded.     Simply  the  prey 
of  a  nervous  malady,  was  the  manner 
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in  wliicb  he  summed  it  up,  either 
the  result  of  his  wound,  or  of  the 
^eat  but  hopeless  passion  which  he 
had  entertained,  and  still  had,  for  his 
'wife. 

So  there  was  presented  a  startling 
alterna^tive.      If   Cesarine   yielded  to 
his  love,  would  she  cure  him  ?     If  so, 
ivBs  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  the 
children   resulting    from   their  union 
'would  be  predisposed  to  organic  dis- 
ease ?     The  doctor  neither  could  nor 
would  say.     M.  Dietrich  was  sure  his 
daughter  would  destroy  herself,  rather 
than  join  herself  to  a  man  who  would 
keep  her  in  perpetual  terror,  and  to 
whose  control  she  would  be  mortified 
to  yield.     He  retired  without  having 
come  to  any  conclusion.      There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  be  patient  and 
wait,  while  purely  persuasive   means 
were  employed ;  to  obsen'e  the  effects, 
and  to  separate  husband  and  wife,  if 
the    result   of    these    endeavors    was 
unfavorable.     Then  travelling  must  be 
tried   again.     There  was  no  opportu- 
nity for  any  thing  more  than  a  com- 
promise ;  but,  in  any  case,  until  fur- 
ther developments,   M.   Dietrich    de- 
sired  that   the   state   of  the  marquis 
should  be  kept  secret ;  and  Dubois  de- 
clared this  to  be  possible,  through  the 
local  arrangement  of  the  house,  and 
the   blind  devotion    of    the    servants 
being  fully  trustworthy. 

Two  hours  afterwards  M.  de  Val- 
bonne,  who  had  arrived  by  the  night- 
train,  came  to  talk  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject with  M.  Dietrich.  M.  de  Val- 
bonne  was  headstrong  and  opinionated. 
He  did  not  like  Cesarine,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  had  loved  her  in  vain  before 
her  marriage.  He  thought  her  blame- 
worthy for  not  wishing  to  live  with 
his  friend ;  and  when  M.  Dietrich  re- 
called to  his  memory  the  compact  of 
honor  by  which,  in  case  of  his  recovery, 


Jacques  bound  himself .  not  to  claim 
his  rights,  the  viscount  declared  that 
Jacques  was  too  honorable  to  think  of 
claiming  them :  it  was  an  insult  to 
him  to  fear  any  such  thing. 

"  However,"  said  M.  Dietrich,  "  h^ 
caused  a  scene  last  evening,  and  dur- 
ing his  madness  remembered  nothing 
about  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  M.  de  Valbonne :  "  he 
was  then  under  the  control  of  his 
madness,  I  confess ;  and  if  his  wife 
had  not  been  the  voluntary  or  uncon- 
scious cause  of  his  insanity,  by  keep- 
ing him  under  her  thumb  for  five 
years,  she  might  be  justified  in  her 
pitiless  conduct  towards  him ;  but  she 
desired  him  for  a  friend  and  servant. 
She  made  him  too  much  a  slave,  and 
too  unhappy.  I  will  even  say  that  she 
has  degraded  him  too  much,  not  to 
owe  a  duty  to  him  now." 

"  I  do  not  permit  you  to  judge  my 
daughter.  Monsieur  le  Yicomte.  I 
know,  that,  in  marrying  your  friend 
against  her  inclination,  she  only  had 
in  view  to  raise  him  from  that  sort  of 
abasement  into  which  a  too  submissive 
and  too  devoted  man  sometimes  falls." 

"  Yes ;  but  duty  changes  with  cir- 
cumstances. Jacques  was  condemned 
to  death.  The  reparation  given  by 
Mile.  Dietrich  was  sufficient  then,  and 
easily  made,  permit  me  to  say.  She 
gained  a  good  name  "  — 

'^  Itemember,  monsieur,  that  she  was 
not  tired  of  bearing  mine,  and  that 
she  would  not  accept  her  husband^s 
fortune." 

'^  She  will  have  it,  all  the  same. 
She  will  play  with  it,  at  least,  for  she 
has  the  right  to  it.  She  is  his  wif(^. 
Noflnng  can  prevent  her,  and  the  law 
restrains  him." 

''You  are  speaking  of  me,"  said 
Cesarine,  who  entered  the  room  in 
time  to  hear  the  last  words."    I  am 
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very  glad  to  know  your  opinion,  Mon- 
sieur de  Valbonne,  and  to  tell  you 
with  a  kind  greeting,  that  it  shall 
never  be  mine." 

M.  de  Valbonne  explained,  and, 
assuring  her  as  well  as  he  could  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  marquis,  freely  ex- 
pressed his  personal  opinion  of  the 
existing  situation.  If  Cesarine  re- 
ported his  words  correctly  to  me,  he 
did  so  with  very  little  tact,  and  wound- 
ed her  cruelly  by  saying  that  she 
ought  to  abjure  every  other  secret  af- 
fection, however  pure  it  might  be,  to 
restore  hope,  rest,  and  reason,  to  the 
man  with  whom  she  had  trifled  so  long 
and  so  cruelly. 

Then  followed  a  very  bitter  and 
very  animated  discussion,  which  M. 
Dietrich  tried  in  vain  to  stop.  Cesa- 
rine reminded  the  viscount  that  he 
had  paid  court  to  her,  and  she  had  re- 
fused him.  From  that  day  he  had 
hated  her,  she  said ;  and  his  devotion 
to  Jacques  de  Rivonniere  was  but  the 
cover  of  an  atrocious  sentiment  of 
revenge.  The  quarrel  was  at  its 
height  when  Bertrand  entered  to  in- 
quire if  any  one  had  seen  the  marquis. 
He  had  ushered  the  marquis  into  the 
great  drawing-room,  where,  he  said 
with  entire  calmness,  he  would  await 
Madame  la  Marquise.  Bertrand  had 
gone  to  Cesarine's  apartment  to  inform 
her,  but,  not  finding  her  there,  had  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-room  to  say  to 
M.  de  Kivonniere  that  he  was  going 
'  to  seek  her  in  M.  Dietrich's  room ;  but 
the  marquis  was  not  there,  and  other 
servants  had  seen  him  go  into  the 
garden.  Bertrand  had  not  found  him 
in  the  garden  either,  nor  in  the  mar- 
chioness's room ;  but  he  was  very  sure 
that  M.  de  Bivonniere  had  not  quitted 
the  premises. 

M.  Dietrich  and  M.  de  Valbonne 
began  the  search.     Cesarine  returned 


to  her  room,  where  the  marqaia  hai 
glided,  unobserved,   and   was  waiting 
for  her.     She   started   in   fright,  and 
made   a  movement  towards  the   bdl- 
rope.     He  prevented  her,  placing  him- 
self in  the'  way.    "  Listen  to  me,"'  said 
he.     '^  It   is   the   last   time.      I  knov 
your  house  too  well  to  wander  at  ran- 
dom.    I  wished   to    speak     to    your 
father.      I  imn&ediately  went    to  his 
library,  where  I  overheard   you   and 
Valbonne    talking.      I    listened.      A 
condemned  man  has  th4  right  to  know 
the  grounds  of  his  sentence.    I  learned 
one  thing  which  I  did  not  know  before^ 
—  that  I  am  insane,  —  and  one  thing 
which   I   would   like    still    to    doubt, 
that  your  indifference  towards  me  is 
changed  to  terror  and  aversion.     I  am 
very  unhappy,  Cesarine ;  but  I  absolve 
you  from  having  been  knowingly  the 
cause.     You  have  never  known,   and 
you  will  never  know,  love ;  and  that  is 
why  you  have  never  suspected  the  fer- 
vor of  mine.     You  never  believed  that 
one  could  go  mad  from  love  :  you  have 
always  laughed  at  my  complaints  and 
my  raptures.     It  is  enough  to  suffer : 
you   shall    do    me    no    more    injury. 
Could  you  but  forget  that  which  you 
have  done  to  me,  and  never  appreciate 
the  extent  of  it !  for  you  will  have  re- 
morse.    I  spare  you  reproaches;  for, 
insane  or  not,  I  feel  as  calm  at  this 
moment  as  if  I  were  dead.      Adieu. 
If  I  were  vindictive,  I  should  be  satis- 
fied in  thinking  that  your  passion,  for 
the  time  being,  is  to  reduce  to  submis- 
sion a  man  whom  you  will  never  cod- 
quer.     He  will  always  prefer  his  wife 
to  you.      I  have  seen  him  just  now, 
and  I  know  what  he   thinks.    You 
will   suffer  in   your  pride;   for  he  is 
stronger  in  his  virtue,    than   you  in 
your  ambition.     But   I   am  not  dis- 
turbed about   your  future :    you  will 
seek  other  victims,  and  will  find  them. 
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liappy^  therefore,  in  your  way.   For  I  run  to  your  husband  ;  for  I  saw  him 


my  party  I  shall .  forget  this  sorrowful 
passion^  which  has  unsettled  my  reason 
stud  embittered  my  existence." 


riding  away,  looking  so  crushed  in 
spirit,  that  I  fear  every  thing.  He 
pressed  my  hand  as  he  passed ;  and  his 
X    entered  Cesarine's  room  just  as  look    seemed   to   express    an    eternal 

-tlie  marquis  began  to  speak.     When   farewell." 

lie  had  finished  he  came  to  me,  took  my       ''  I  will  do  it/'  said  Cesarine^  ring- 

liand,  and  kissed  it,  without  a  word,  and  ing  the  bell. 


w^ent  out  without  turning  around. 


"  But  it  is  not  all  to  go  and  give 


Anxious,  I  wished   to  follow  him.   him  empty  words  of  consolation/'  re- 
**  Liet  him  go,"  said  Cesarine,  making  sumed    Paul.       "  You    must    remain 
a  sign  to  Bertrand,  who  was  waiting   near  him,  watch  with  him  in  his  hours  .' 
in  the  entry,  and  followed  the  marquis. '  of  delirium^  amuse  him,  and  re-assure  . 
•*  He    does   justice   to   himself.      His  ,  him    in   his  hours   of  sanity.     If  he 
reproaches  are  unjust  and  cruel ;  but  I  wishes  to  leave  Paris,  you  must  follow 
will  not  reply  to  them.     On  the  least  him :  you   must  be   his  wife,   in  one 
excuse,  the  least  consolation  I  might ;  word,  in  the  Christian  and  the  human 
offer  him,  he  would  begin  to  talk  again  •  sense,  consistently  and  devotedly." 


of  his  rights  and  his  hopes.  Let  him 
alone  break  this  odious  chain." 

Bertrand  returned  to  tell  us  that 
the  marquis  had  entered  his  carriage, 
and  given  orders  to  drive  home. 

"  Did  Dubois  accompany  him  ?  " 


"  Ah,  that  is  —  what  you  advise  ?  " 
cried  Cesarine,  convulsively  snatching, 
and  bearing  to  her  dry  and  quivering 
lips,  a  glass  of  cold  water.  "  You  tell  me 
to  be  the  wife  of  M.  de  Rivonniere  ?  " 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  he  replied.     "  I 


*'  No,  Madame  la  Marquise.  Dubois  am  the  latest  and  the  most  disinter- 
sits  up  with  the  marquis  all  night,  and  '  ested  of  your  friends.  You  consult 
sleeps  by  day.  But  M.  de  Valbonne,  me  :  otherwise  it  would  not  be  permit- 
who  hadn't  left  the  house,  rode  away  ted  me  to  tell  you  what  I  think." 


with  M.  de  Rivonniere." 


"  What  you  think   is   odious.      A 


"Never  mind,  Bertrand:  find  out  woman  ought  not  to  respect  herself? 
what  passes  at  his  house,  and  come ;  She  ought  to  give  herself  away  with- 
and  tell  me." 


.  out  love,  like  a  sold  slave  ?  " 

"  No,  never !  But  if  she  is  a  noble 
woman,  if  she  has  a  heart,  if  she  pities 
the  misfortune  which  she  has  volun- 


Bertrand  obeyed,  first   announcing 
my  nephew. 

"  Come  ! "  cried  Cesarine.      "  Give 
me  your  advice,  judge  me,  aid  me :  I '  tarily  caused,  she   makes  pity  trans- 
am  distracted.     Be  my  friend  and  my  '  form  itself  into  love.     What  is  love, 


guide ! " 

"I  know  all,"  replied   Paul, 
have  just    seen    M.    Dietrich, 
thinks  only  of  preserving  you. 
do  you  have  any  other  purpose, 
would  not  follow  the  advice  my  con- 
science would  give  you." 


I  then,  but  charity  in  its  highest  mani- 
"I  festation?" 

He       "  Ah,   yes !     You   think  so !     You 

Nor  I  wish  that  I  should  love  my  husband 

You  out  of  charity,  as  you  love  j'^our  wife." 

"I  did  not  say  out  of  charity,  but 

with  charity.     I  have  invoked  what 


"I  will  follow  it,"   cried   Cesarine  is  purest  and  grandest,  what  sancti- 


ezcitedly. 
''Well;  call  for  your  carriage,  and 


fies  love,  and  makes  marriage  some- 
thing sacred." 
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''It  is  well/'  said  Geaarine,  all  at 
once  cold  and  calm.  "You  have 
judged :  I  obey." 

She  went  out  without  permitting  me 
to  follow  her.  "  Yes :  it  is  well,  Paul," 
said  I  to  my  nephew,  embracing  him. 
'^  You  alone  have  had  the  courage  to 
trace  out  her  duty  for  her." 

But  he  gently  repulsed  my  caresses ; 
and,  falling  upon  a  sofa,  burst  into  a 
nervous  laugh,  intermingled  with  sti- 
fled sobs. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  I  cried.  "  What 
ails  you?  Are  you  sick?  Are  you 
mad  ?  " 

"  No,  no !  "  he  replied,  with  a  violent 
^ifort  to  become  calm.  ''  It  is  nothing. 
I  —  but  it  is  nothing." 

"  But,  indeed,  —  what  is  the 
trouble  ?  Unhappy  boy,  you  love  her, 
then  ?  " 

"No,  aunt.  I  do  not  love  her  in 
the  sense  you  attach  to  the  word. 
She  is  not  my  ideal,  the  object  of  my 
life.  If  she  thinks  so,  undeceive  her : 
she  is  not  even  my  friend,  my  sister, 
my  child,  like  Marguerite.  My 
senses  are  grossly  and  foolishly  capti- 
vated by  her  beauty,  no  more.  If  she 
wishes  to  know,  tell  her,  and  dispel  any 
delusions  from  her  mind.  But,  no! 
tell  her  nothing ;  for  she  would  consider 
herself  avenged  for  my  resistance,  and 
she  is  the  woman  to  rejoice  in  my  tor- 
ture. It  is  not  so  serious  a  matter 
as  she  thinksl  Women  always  exag- 
gerate the  wounds  which  it  pleases 
them  to  inflict  upon  us.  I  am  not 
M.  de  Kivonniere !  I  shall  not  go 
mad,  or  die  of  grief,  or  even  suffer 
very  long.  I  am  a  man.  Never  has 
the  lust  of  the  mind  or  of  the  flesh, 
as  they  say  in  the  church,  carried  me 
away,  or  affected  my  reason,  my  con^ 
science,  or  my  will.  The  advice  which 
I  have  just  given  cost  me  a  struggle, 
I  confess.     But  I  conquered  myself; 


and  this  dream  has  vanished,  as  eveiy 
other  vanity  of  the  brain  of  a  man  mt 
twenty-flve  may  be  driven  off  withoat 
injury.  Say  nothing  to  me,  atmt:  I 
am  not  a  hero,  still  less  a  martyr.  I 
am  a  man ;  and  nothing  human  is  £qc- 
eign  to  me,  as  the  philosopher  lias  it. 
Thus  prudence,  die  sentiment  of 
honor,  and  self-respect  are  as  familiar 
to  me  as  the  emotions  of  youth.  I 
give  the  preference  to  what  is  right^ 
over  what  is  simply  agreeable.  *  Dat^' 
before  pleasure,'  always;  and,  thanks 
to  that  maxim,  duty  is  always  pleas- 
ant Now  let  us  speak  of  Margnerite^ 
my  good  aunt  She  affects  me,  and 
interests  me  much  more.  She  is  not 
well ;  and  I  am  morb  uneasy  every  day 
on  her  account  It  would  almost  seem 
that  she  is  concealing  something  from 
me ;  but,  what  it  is,  I  in  vain  try  to 
guess.  Come  and  see  her  some  day. 
I  will  leave  you  alone,  and  you  shall 
try  to  draw  her  out  I  must  go  back 
to  her.  Can  I  drink  this  glass  of 
water?  It  will  serve  to  bring  me 
back  to  myself  completely." 

He  took  the  glass ;  then,  remember- 
ing that  Cesarine  in  her  agitation  had 
put  her  lips  to  it,  he  replaced  it,  took 
another  from  the  sideboard,  saying 
with  a  half-bitter,  half-playful  laugh, 
"  I  don't  need  to  know  her  thoughts : 
indeed,  I  do  know  them." 

"  You  think  you  know  her,  perhaps." 
'^I  did  know  her:  then  I  was 
deceived  again.  Alter  accusing  her 
Jtoo  strongly,  I  justified  her  too  much. 
But  just  now,  when  she  asked  me, 
'  Is  it  you  who  advise  me  to  be  the 
wife  of  another?'  I  comprehended 
her  delusion,  her  task,  her  aim.  I  had 
already  suspected  every  thing,  from 
her  conduct  yesterday  towards  Mar- 
guerite, from  her  bitter  smile,  and  het 
insulting  words.  She  is  not  so  strong 
as  she  supposes,  at  leasts  not  stronger 


cMAXon  tmmos. 


L  And  yety  I  tep6tAf  ftimt,  I  am 
ot  a  hero :  I  am  a  man  of  my  time, 
^^nrhom  woman*  sliall  gorem  no  more, 
^vmless  by  becoming  loyal,  and  loving 
111   earnest.    A  little  mozse   progress, 

d' coquettes,  like  all  odier  tyrants, 

ill  have  for  adorers  only  corrupt  and 
effeminate  men." 

He  left  me  re-assured,  so  fiBur  as  lie 
-was  coneetned,  but  anxious  about 
Cessrine.  I  did  not  dare  to  go  and 
866  her;  but  I  asked  to  see  M. 
Dietricb.  He  bad  gone  away  witb 
lier.       > 

Bertarand  oame  an  hour'  later  to  tell 
me,  in  behalf  of  tbd  marchioness,  that. 
M.  de  Rironniere  was  calm,  and  that 
she  begged  me  to  come  atr  eight 
o'clock,  and  pass  the  evening.  I  was 
prompt.  I  found  the  marquis  melan- 
choly, efiusive,  and  gratefuL  Gesarine 
said  to  me  before  him,  as  soon  as  I 
entered,  ^We  didn't  iarite  yon  to 
dinner,  because  nothing  is  in  order. 
The  marquis  has  given  us  a  ve^  bad 
'dinner,  but  that  isn't  his  fault.  To- 
.  morrow  Dubois  and  I  shall  take  the 
housekeeping  in  charge,  and  things 
will  go  better.  But,  in  compensation 
for  our  bad  dinner,  we  have  had  a 
charming  ride  in  the  Bois:  all  Paris 
was  there.*^  ** 

He  was  so  qxriet  and  self-possessed, 
that  I  found  i^  difficult  not  to  appeai* 
suprised.  ''Take  your  work,  if  you 
wish,"  said  she.  "  You  never  like  to 
remain  inactive.  My  father  was  just 
telling  us  about  to-day's  session."  M. 
Dietrich  continued  to  talk  politics  to 
the  marquis^  wishing,  perhaps,  to  as- 
sure himself  of  the  latter's  sanity, 
but  proceeding  as  though  he  had  no 
doubt  of  it  I  was  convinced  that  his 
purpose,  was  a  conscientious  attempt  to 
eure  him.  The  marquis  listened, 
evidently  not  without  effort ;  but  his 
replies  were  apt    From  time  to  tinie, 


he  manifested  some  anxiety,  as  he 
looked  at  the  clock.  The  unfortunate 
man^  since  he  npw  Ifnew  that  he  was 
reputed  mad,  seemed  to  be  conscious 
of  his  insanity,  and  to  dread  its  ^h 
pioaeh. 

He  was  undoubtedly  very  much  on 
his  guacd;^  for  be  triumphed  over  the 
ffttal  hour,  and  reached  ten  o'clock 
without  once  losing  his  presence  of 
mind,  or  appearing  to  be  in  any  pain. 

Then  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  thought- 
ful dejectigin,  listened  less  and  less  to 
what  was  said  to  him,  and  at  last  did 
not  reply  at  all.  '*  I  see  you  ore  in 
pam,"  si^id  Cesarine  to  him.  ^f  Yon 
should  go  to  bed :  we  ^1  remain  heiB 
in  the  drawing-room  until  yoi^  are 
asleep.  Father  and  I  will  play  chess. 
If  you  can't  sleep,- you  can  come  back.^ 

Qe  an8were4  by  a  .meaningless 
smile ;  and  no  one  knew,  whether  he 
xmderstood.  Dubois  led  him  away.  M. 
Dietrich  slipped  into  a  room  Mjoin- 
ing  his  son-in-law's  bed-chamber. 
He  wished  to  listen,  and  observe  the 
phenomena  of  the  attack..  Dubois  left 
the  doors  open. 

Cesarine,  who  remained  in  the  dsaw- 
ing^room  with  me,  went  noiselessly  by« 
back  and  forth.  Soon  she  called  me 
to  listen  also.  The  marquis  was  in 
frightful  suffering,  and  was  comi^ain- 
ing  to  Dubois  like  a  child.  The  brave 
servant  cprnforted  him,  saying  pa- 
tiently, again  and  again,  ''  This  will 
all  pass  away,  Monsieur :  it  w\Ll  soon 
pass  away."    ' 

The  pain  increased:  the  poor  man 
called  for  his  pistols,  and  then  came 
nearly  an  hour  of  violence^,  during 
which  he  loaded  DuboiS;  with  insults 
and  reproaches  for  wishing  to  preserve 
his  life.  But  he  had  not  energy 
enough  to  be  ppenly  rebellious,  as  his 
suffering  paralyzed  his  wilL  All  at 
once,  the  pain  ceased }  and  l^e  became 
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demented.  He  epoke  low:  we  could 
follow  aiothingi  and  undezstand  noth- 
ing ;  but  we  found  that  he  passed  fiom 
one  subject  to  anotber,  all  of  them 
puerile  and  silly.  We  heard  better 
the  replies  of  Dubois,  who  contradict- 
ed him  obstinately.  He  was  no  longer 
fearful  of  irritating  the  sick  man. 

^  You  know  very  well  that  there  as 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  what  you  say/' 
said  Dubois.  **  You  are  in  Pans,  and 
not  in  Greneva.  The  jeweller  has  not 
deranged  your  watch  to  play  you  a  dirty 
trick.  Your  watch  goes  yery  well ;  and 
no  jeweUer  has  meddled  with  it" 

We  heard  the  marquis  say^  ^'Ah! 
there  it  is  I  you  think  me  mad.  Thafs 
your  idea ! " 

'  ''N0|  monsieur/'  replied  the  patient 
old  man.  ^^  I  knew  you  whea  you  were 
little :  I  haye,  I  might  say,  raised  you. 
You  are  not  mad:  you  haye  neyer 
been  so.  But  you  were  always  a  great 
joker,  and  you  are  now.  You  used  to 
haye  a  long  string  of  stories  to  moke 
sport  of  me ;  and  it  is  your  habit  still. 
Kow,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  listening 
to  you,  and  not  belieying  a  word  you 
say." 

The  marquis  spoke  again,  lower; 
then  distinctly  and  rationally.  ^My 
friend,"  said  he,  "  I  feel  that  my  head 
is  all  right  ag^in,  and  I  am  going  to 
sleep ;  but  you  must  remind  me  of  what 
I  did  yesterday,  for  I  remember  noth- 
ing at  all  of  it" 

*  '^  I  shall  not  tell  you,  because  then 
you  would  not  sleep.  When  one  wishes 
to  sleep,  one  should  remember  nothing, 
and  think  of  nothing.  Now  go  to  bed. 
To-morrow  you  will  remember." 

''As you  will ;  only  something  troubles 
me.     Was  I  yeiy  ugly  just  now  ?  " 
"You?  neyer!" 

"  I  didn't  abuse  you  when  I  was  suf- 
fering ?  " 

"  That  you  neyer  did,  so  far  as  I  know." 


^  You  he,  Dubois :  I  struck  yoo,  p» 
haps  ?  " 

"What  is  in  your  head?    Why  ^i 
you  talk  so  to-day  ?  '*  ■ 

"  Because,  it  seema  to  me  that  I  n* 
member  a  little,  at  least,  as  thoni^  ik 
were  a  dream.  Dream  or  not^  embisw 
me,  my  poor  Dubois,  and  go  to  bed.  I 
am  yery  well." 

Fifteen  minutes  afterwards,  we  hesid 
him  breathing  regularly.  He  wis  ia 
deep  sleep.    Dubois  came  to  find  us. 

"  M.  le  Marquis  is  saved,"  ssid  he. 
"He  does  not  yet  know  how  muck 
good  you  haye  done  him ;  but  be  showi 
an  improyement  His  attack  wti 
shorter  and  less  yiolent  than  usosL 
Keep  on,  and  you  will  see  him  gam 
better  and  better.  Grief  cmsl^ed him; 
and  happiness  will  cure  him,  I  haye  no 
doubt" 

M.  Dietrich  inquired  if  it  was  t^ 
first  time  the  marquis  had  a  yagoe 
consciousness  of  his  violence. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  it  is  the  first  time: 
you  see  his  good  heart  asserting  itse)/; 
and  how  he  embraced  me,  poor  child  I 
Just  as  when  he  was  a  little  boy  I " 

It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Dubois  had  caused  to  be  prepared  &r 
us  the  room  occupied   by   Mme.  de 
Montherme  when  she  came  to  Pans 
after  her  brother  was  wounded.    She 
was  not  aware  of  his  return,  and  was 
passing  the  summer  at  Bouen,  where 
her  husband  had  business  to  attend  ta 
We  therefore  retired,  and  were  able  to 
be  present,  in  a  manper,  when  the 
marquis  awoke,  remaining  in  the  room 
from  which  we  had  overheard  the  affiur 
of  the  night  before.    He  aroused  Du- 
bois at  nine  o'clock,  and,  casting  himself 
on  his  neck,  cried,  "  My  friend,  I  re- 
member all  about  yesterday.    I  was 
cruelly  tried.    I  learned  that  I  was 
insane,  and  that  my  wife  was  afraid  of 
me.    But  then  she  canie  to  me  at  the 
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nioinent  when  I  had  cdolly  resolved  to 

blo'w  out  my  brains.     She  was  as  good 

Sks   an  angel :  her  father  was  good  too. 

TITKey  treated  me  like  a  child,  but  like 

A       beloved    child.      They    took     me, 

'wliether  I  would  or  no,  in  their  carriage, 

CLTxd   rode  with   me  through  the  most 

l>eautiful  parts  of  Paris,  to  show  people 

"tlxat  I  was  indeed  cured,  to  make  them 

l>elieve   I   was  not  insane,   and  that 

my  wife  pretended  to   live  with  me. 

Vfhat  did  me  both  good  and  evil.     I  see 

^liat  she  vishes  to  vindicate  my  dignity, 

Sknd  that  she  would  relieve  me  from  the 

embarrassment  of  my  situation.     I  am 

glad  of  this :  she   acts  nobly  the  part 

of  a  wife  who  will  cause  the  name  she 

"bears  to  be  respected.     She  has  done 

xne  great  good  :  she  has  destroyed  iny 

jealousy ;  for,  in  pretending  to  live  with 

me,  she  has  given  up  any  other  hopes 

she  may  have  been  encouraging.  There 

was  but  one  coward  who  would  share 

these   hopes   even  in  appearance  ;  and 

the  man  whom  I  suspected  of  loving 

her,  in  spite  of  himself,  is  a  man  of 

courage,  and  very  proud.     Every  thing 

is  right  so  far  as  my  wife  is  concerned, 

also  her    father,   and    that  excellent 

Mile,   de  Nermont,   who  has    always 

given  the  best  of  advice." 

"Does  Monsieur  not  know  that 
they  were  here  all  night,  and  are  here 
still ! " 

"What  do  you  say?  Oh,  misfor- 
tune I  They  have  seen  me,  then,  in  my 
madness  ?  " 

"No,  monsieur:  they  might  havb 
seen  you,  but  you  had  no  attack." 

"  That  is  false,  Dubois.  I  have  them 
every  night.  Yalbonne  confessed  it  to 
me,  and  I  remember.  My  wife  wished 
to  learn  the  truth ;  and  now  sho  knows 
all,  and  can  never  love  me." 

Cesarine  entered,  hearing  him  sob- 
bing. She  found  him  in  his  dressing- 
gofwny  seated  before  the  mirror^  and 


weeping  bitterly.  She  embraced  him, 
and  said,  "  Your  insanity  is  in  believ- 
ing yourself  insane ;  otherwise  you  are 
of  sound  mind.  We  were  mistaken :  you 
have  your  reason.  That  it  is  slightly 
unsettled  for  a  few  hours  at  night  no 
longer  disquiets  me.  I  undertake  to 
cure  you  by  remaining  with  you,  to 
console  and  entertain  you,  and  to  prove 
to  you  that  I  have  no  better  or  dearer 
friend  than  you  are." 

"  Bemain,  then ! "  he  replied,  drop- 
ping on  his  knees  at  her  feet.  "  Be- 
main, without  fear,  and  cure  me  I  I 
will  yet  get  well.  The  man  whose  wifA 
you  have  declared  yourself,  by  showing 
yourself  in  public  with  him,  must  not  be 
insane,  and  an  idiot.  I  will  be  as  sub- 
missive as  a  child ;  and  my  gratitude 
shall  be  stronger  than  my  passion,  for 
I  will  no  more  forget  my  vows.  What 
I  have  sworn  to  do,  I  will  do.  Take 
care,  then,  of  your  friend,  your  brother, 
until  he  shall  be  worthy  to  become 
your  protector." 

'It  was  to  this  point  that  Cesarine 
wished  to  lead  him.  She  could  take 
care  of  the  sick  better  than  she  could 
do  any  thing  else ;  and  she  entered  on 
the  task  courageously.  She  installed 
herself  at  her  husband's  house,  and 
prayed  me  to  remain  with  her.  M.  Die- 
trich returned  home,  but  came  to  dine 
with  us  every  day.  Bertrand  passed  the 
night  in  watching  every  thing,  always 
ready  to  assist  in  the  control  of  the  sick 
man  if  he  became  violent;  although 
Dubois  was  not  weary  of  his  task.  In 
a  veiy  few  days,  the  attacks,  which  had 
been  steadily  becoming  less  violent,  dis- 
appeared almost  entirely ;  and  every 
thing  betokened  a  speedy  and  complete 
cure.  Visits  were  received  and '  re- 
turned. A  vague  rumor  of  the  mar- 
quis's insanity  had  obtained  currency. 
Every  appei^rance,  and  even  the  realityi 
belied  the  nunor. 
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XXIV. 

I 

I  SAW  Marguerite  quite  frequently, 
and  %vas  not  so  free  from  anxiety 
on  her  account  as  on  that  of  the  mar- 
quis. She  was  steadily  growing  more 
ill :  wearing  away  in  a  slow  fever,  she 
had  hardly  strength  to  leave  her  hed. 
Paul  observed  with  uneasiness  the  ab- 
solute powerlessness  of  all  remedies. 
After  a  consultation  of  physiciani^ 
*which  increased  our  alarm  by^  leading 
to  no  positive  opinion  of  her  case,  Mar- 
guerite saw,  notwithstanding  aU  our 
pains  to  conceal  it,  that  she  was 
practically  given  over  as  incurable: 
^Listen,"  she  said  to  me,  when  we 
were  alone  together  one  day :  ^'  I  am 
going  to  die.  I  know  it,  because  I  feel 
it.  It  is  time  that  I  should  speak  while 
I  can.  I  am  going  to  die,  because  I 
ought,  because  I  wish  to.  I  have  done 
very  wrong.  I  trust  in  you  as  I  would 
in  God.  You  can  repair  the  wrong,  if 
you  think  it  proper.  I  intercepted  a 
letter  written  to  Patil.  I  opened  it, 
and  read  it;  and  then  hid  it.  Paul 
does  not  know  it ;  but  let  me  tell  you, 
i  that,  when  I  performed  this  base  act,  I 
had  alrexidy  determined  to  die,  because 
I  had  guessed  all.     Now  read." 

She  handed  me  a  crumpled  paper, 
hot  with  hcfr  fever,  and  moist  with  her 
tears,  which  she  carried  in  her  bosom 
as  if  it  were  a  poison  which  she  was 
voluntarily  absorbing.  It  was  in  Cesa- 
rine's  hand,. and  was  dated  a  fortnight 
back. 

*'Pftul,"  she  wrote,  "you  desirecl 
it  I  am  at  Mis  house.  I  shall  save 
him  :  he  is  iilready  saved.  I  am  lost 
myself;  for,  as  soon  aa  he  is  cured,  I 
shall  have  no  more  excuse  for  leaving 
him,  and  cUimingmy  liberty.  It  will 
he  necessary  that  I  shall  be  his  wife. 
Do  you  understand  ?  His  love  is  uncon- 
querable, —  it  is  his  life,;  and,  if  he  loses 


hopeonee  moEe,  he  wili  dostpoy  himwlf 
You  desired  it :  I  will  be  his  wife  !  Bui 
'  know,  that,  first,  I  would  be  yoQf&  Yo8 
love  me,  I  know ;  but  we  must  part  for- 
ever :  our  duty  requires  it,  and  we  wiD 
not  he  cowardly.  But  we  must  saj 
udieu  to  each  other ;  and  we  will 
one  day,  which  will  sum  up  for  us 
entire  life.  I  will  let  you  know  the 
day  for  this  supreme  farewell ;  and  I 
will  find  a  pretext  for  my  absenos^ 
which  can  %erve  for  you  as  welL  J>o 
not  reply,  and  belray  nothing  by  yoiar 
looks." 

I  read  this  note  over  three  times.  I 
tried  "to  believe  myself  the  victim  of 
a  delusion.  I  tried  to  doubt  if  it 
Cesarine's  writing ;  "  but  doubt 
impossible.  Passion  had  conqueped 
her :  she  fiung  pride  and  shame  to  t^e 
winds.  She  fell  from  the  subliiae 
heights  to  which  she  had  wished  tk> 
soar,  to  the  lowest  and  basest  of  human 
weaknesses.  She  regarded  herself  as 
debased  by  the  love  of  her  own  hus- 
band:  she  wished  to  rencker  herself 
gtiilty*  first.  Strange  and  deplorable 
folly,  which  made  me  blush  for  her  so 
that  I  could  not  conc^  my  indigna^ 
tion  from  Marguerite ! 

The  poor  woman  did  not  understand 
me.  '  ^  It  was  very  wrong,  wasn't  it  ?  " 
said  she,  hearing  my  exclamati<»8. 
"  Yes :  it  was  very  wrong  to  intercept 
such  a  letter  as.that.  But  what  could 
I  do?  I  hadn't  the  courage  that  I 
longed  for.  I  said  to  myself  'Then 
I  am  going  to  die  !  He  loves  her:  she 
says  so.  He  deceives  me  by  his  viztuo 
and  his  kindness ;  but  he  loves  her : 
that  is  very  certain.  If  he  didn't  tell 
her  so,  slie  saw  it ;  and  so  have  I.  Poor 
Paul !  How  unhappy  he  has  been  on  my 
account !  how  he  has  struggled  against 

w 

it !  how  grand  and  generous  he  has 
been !  I  have  done  wrong  to  keep  liim 
out  of  happiness.     It  would  be  bettei 
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fiyr  him  ifaat  I  had  not  lirecL  I  bare 
litisd  too  long.  !E^rj  day  I  remain^  it 
seetts  to  me,  I  am  robl^ing  liim*  Ah ! 
I  hare  been  cowardly.  I  ought  to 
liave  said^  to  him,  'Gire  me  a  fbw 
weeks  jet  to  lode  at  my  poor  child,  for 
I  woald  not  like  to  forget  him  wheb  I 
am  deadl  Thenr  go^'to  the  meeting 
with  her.  It  will  not  be  the  last.  Yotk 
love  each  other  so  miich^  that  yoa  will 
not  be  conscious  of  wrong  in  loving.; 
cmly  don't  tell  me  any  thing.  Let  Ine 
believe  that  perhaps  yon  will  not  go. 
Paerdon  me  for  having  been  your  bup- 
den,  your  jailer,  your  punishment ;  but 
Itoow  that  I  have  loved  you  more  than 
alie  ever  did,  for  L  am  goidg  to  die 
that  you  may  have  her  love ;  and  she 
would  never  have  done  that  for  you.' '' 

She  spoke  in  this  strain  for  a  long 
time^  with  excitement^  and  almost  elo* 
qnently.  I  did  not  interrupt  her,  for, 
meanwhile  Paul  had  noiselessly  en«> 
tered.  He  remained-  behind  the  bed* 
onrtain,  and  listened  attentively.  He 
desired  to  know  all;  and  she,  on  her 
pavty  confessed  all.  ''  You  will  justify 
me  when  I  am  gone/'  she  said.  ''  Let 
him  know  that  it  was  not  my  .fault  I 
did  not  die  sooner.  I  did  my  ibest  to 
have  it  all  over  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
tadK  all  the  medicine 'they  gave  me  in^ 
to  my  mouth,  but;  I  never  swaUowed  il 
taxless  they  compelled  me  by  watching 
ifea*  In  the  nigh^  when  the  watchers 
tk&pt  for  a  moment^  I  sat  up  in  bed,  so 
as  to  take  cold.  If  I  was  told  to  take 
of>ium,  I  took  too  much.  I  tried  every 
thing  that  could  make  me  sicker;  I 
paetended  to  be  able  to  deep  only  by 
lying  on  my  slomaoh,  and  smothered 
my  heatt  until  I  lost  eenscioasnessk  I 
wanted  to  try  ey^Of  way  to  put  myseif 
to  death  I" 

« Enough^  Margpnerite/'  said  Paal^ 
abdwing  himself.  ^^  I  know  enough  to 
aa^  your  life,  and  I  will  save  it :  yoa 


will  desire  it,  and  we  shall  be  happy. 
We  will  ibrget  i^  that  we  have  suf*- 
fered.  Show  me  the  letter  you  weca« 
speaking  about,  and  don't  be  afraid.'^ 
•  He  gently  took  the  letter,  read  it 
without  emotion,  cast  it  on  the  ground^ 
and  trod  upon  it.  "  That  is  an  infamous  - 
letter ! "  he  exclaimed;  <<  It  is  an  in- 
sult to  my  honor !  What !  I  hold  out 
my  hand  to  her  husband  after  the  duel^ 
accept  his  apologies,  pardon  him  in  his 
repentance,  advise  his  marriage,  and 
the  rebonciliation  after  marriage,  all  to 
deceive  him,  to  get  possession  of  hia 
wife  befbre  himself,  and  abase  myself 
in  his  opinion  more  than  he  abased 
himself  in  mine  by  his  eonduct  to- 
wards you  ?  Why,  tfiis  woman  is  mors 
insane  than  he,  and  her  madness  has 
nothing  noble  in  it.  It  is  the  madness 
of  a  sick  conscience^  a  false  soul,  a  bad 
heart  I  ought  to  hate  her,  for  her  ob- 
ject is  not  even  blind  passion.  She 
hopes  to  punish  me  for  the  harsh  ad- 
vice I  gave  her,  by  forcing  into  my  life 
what  she  thinks  would  become  a  pier-  * 
cing,  eternal  regret.  Well,  let  me  tell 
you  what  I  would  have  done  to  such  a 
womim  if  neitlier  Jacques  de  Bivon- 
nieie,  nor  my  aunt,  nor  you  had  ever 
existed.  I  would  have  gone  to  her  ren^ 
desvousy  and  would  have  said  to  her  on 
parting, '  Thanks,  madame :  to-morroW 
it  will  be  the  turn  of  some  one  else.  I 
leave  you  without  regret'  But  to  sup^ 
pose  that  I  would  have  an  hour  of  in- 
toxicating happiness  with  her  at  the 
price  of  my  honor  and  your  life  I  Ah, 
Marguerite,  my  poor  dear  child,  you  do 
not  know  me  yet !  Come,  you  shall 
know  me.  Meimwhile  swear  to  me 
that  you  will  get  ^ell,  that  you  will 
live  I  Look  af  me !  Do  you  not  see  in  ~ 
my  eyes  ti^at^yoir  are>  with  my  Pierre, 
the  dearest  things  I  have  on  earth  ?  '^ 
He  went  to  get  the  boy,  and  placed, 
faka  m  his  methor^a  arms.    ^Look  at 
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the  treasure  you  have  given  me.  Tell 
me  if  I  cannot  love  the  mother  of  that 
boj.  Tell  me  if  I  can  live  without 
her.  Let  us  suppose  the  worst.  Sup- 
pose I  have  had  a  fancy  for  that  fool-, 
ish  woman,  whom  you  admired  so  much 
more  than  I,  —  would  it  be  a  great  sacri- 
fice to  make  for  you,  to  reject  that  fancy 
as  a  foul  and  wicked  thing  ?  Would  it 
require  enormous  courage  to  prefer  to 
her  my  domestic  happiness,  and  the 
noble  devotion  of  a  heart  which  would 
smother  itself,  as  you  say,  out  of  love 
for  me  ?  No,  no  I  do  not  smother  it, 
—  that  noble  heart  which  belongs  to 
me !  Suppose  all  that  you  will,  Mai^ 
guerite  :  admit  that  I  am  a  fool,  a  vain 
dupe,  a  corrupt  libertine,  a  traitor, — 
though  I  did  not  think  I  deserved  such 
a  supposition ;  but  at  least  do  not  sup- 
pose that  in  seeing  you  long  for  death 
I  would  accept  the  shameful  happiness 
which  you  would  leave  in  my  reach. 
Come,  come!"  said  he,  seeing  a  smile 
returning  to  her  colorless  lips,  '^  arouse 
yourself  from  sickness  and  death,  my 
poor  wife,  — •  my  only,  my  true  wife  I 
Laugh  with  me  at  those,  who,  while 
pretending  to  be  no  one's,  will  fall  per- 
haps to  the  baseness  of  being  any  one's. 
These  strong  characters. are  phantoms. 
The  gpreatness  to  which  they  pretend 
is  but  dust.  They  crumble  before  the 
look  of  a  sensible  man.  Let  the  beau- 
tiful marchioness  become  what  she  will, 
I  will  undertake  no  more  to  direct  her 
mind.  I  even  abdicate  my  position  as 
her  disinterested  friend,  which  she  im- 
posed upon  me.  I  will  not  reply  to 
her :  I  will  not  see  her.  I  give  you 
here  and  now  my  word  upon  it,  as  se- 
riously, as  truthfully,  as  if  I  were  for 
the  second  time  joining  myself  to  you 
in  marriage.  And  I  swear  also  that  I 
am  proud  and  happy  in  making  this 
promise." 
A  week  later,  Marguerite,  acquies- 


cing in  the  commazidB  of  the  doctoi^ 
and  with  a  mind  put  forever  at  res^ 
was  out  of  danger.      Plana  of  traT^ 
ling,  in  which  my  company  was  counted 
upon,  were  discussed :  for  my  heart  was 
no  longer  with  Cesarine ;  it  was  with 
Paul  and  Marguerite.     I  made  no  re- 
proach to  Cesarine  in  regard  to  hex 
conduct,  and  did  not  announce  to  ber 
my  intention  pf  leaving  her.      That 
would  have  led  to  a  conversation  too  ex- 
cited and  angry ;  and,  after  having  loved 
her  so  much,  I  did  not  feel  that  I  had 
courage  for  such  a  scene.     She  contin- 
ued her  care  for  her  husband,  assido- 
ously  and  well.     He  was  intoxicated 
with  gratitude  and  hope.     She  was  put 
forward  as  a  model  for  all  wives.     She 
was  making  up  for  the  heedless  folly 
and    excessive    independence    of    her 
youth,  by  a  submission  to  duty,  and  by 
serious    (efforts    to     do     good,     which 
brougjit  her  in  so  much  the  more  repu- 
tation.   She  waa^  arranging  eveiy  thing 
to  go  and  pass  the  autumn  with  her 
husband  \a  the  country. 

Two  evenings  before  the  day  fixed 
for  the  departure  she  wrote  to  Paul, 
"  Be  at  your  office  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  I  will  come  to  take  you." 
Paul  showed  me  this  note  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  begged  me  to  say 
nothing  to  Marguerite,  and  burned  it^ 
as  he  had  burned  the  former  note.  I 
saw  that  he  was  a  little  nervous,  that 
was  all.  He  did  not  Jeave  the  boose 
next  day. 

Fearing  that  Cesarine,  deceived,  and 
furious  in  consequence,  could  not  le- 
strain  her  passion,  I  undertook  to 
watch  her,  wishing  to  render  her  that 
last  service  of  preventing  her  from  be- 
traying herself  She  went  out  at 
seven,  and  did  not  iltum  until  nine. 
Then  she  came  in,  but  went  away 
again,  and  came  back  at  noon.  She 
was  intending  to  go  to  Latour's  agaioi. 
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af^r  having  breakfasted  with  her  fa- 
ther ;  but  I  stopped  her  by  saying,  cas- 
ually; that  I  was  going  to  my  nephew's, 
to  see  him* 

*'  Is  he  very  sick  ? "  she  cried,  for- 
g^etting  herself. 

'f  He  is  not  sick  at  all/'  I  answere^- 
.  ''I  spoke  to  him  about  my  book,  and 
have  written  to  him  twice.  Why 
didn't  he  answer  ?  I  would  like  to  know, 
and  I  will  go  with  you  to  see  him." 

''No,"  said  I,  ''because  there  is 
nothing  to  be  arranged  about  your 
book.  He  received  both  your  letters, 
and  did  not  wish  to  answer  them.  He 
homed  them." 

"  And  he  showed  them  to  you  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Also  to  Marguerite  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Is  that  all  you  have  to  tell  me  ?  " 

"  That  is  aU." 

"  He  wishes  to  quarrel  with  me,  then. 
He  has  condemned  me  to  blush  before 
you !  He  believes  that  X  will  bear  your 
censure ! " 

"  YoD^  are  not  called  upon  to  bear  it. 
I  am  going  to  live  with  *my  relatives." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  sh^  in  a  hard,  dry 
tone,  and  went  and  shut  herself  in  her 
room,  from  which  she  did  not  re-appear 
until  evening. 

I  made  my  final,  preparations,  and 
said  good-by  to  M.  Dietrich  without 
allowing  him  to  suspect  any  thing  un- 
usual. I  took  for  a  pretext  a  necessazy 
absence  of  several  months  to  complete 
the  cure  of  my  niece.  We  were  at  the 
Dietrich  residence,  where  Gesarine  had 
told  her  husband  she  intended  to  passi 
ihe  day  in  order  to  prepare  for  her  de- 
parture on  the  morrow.  She  l^ft  all 
the  care  of  preparation  to  her  Aunt 
Helmina;  and  after  having  been  shut 
up  in  her  room  all  the  afbemoon,  under 
pretence  of  fatigue,  came  down  to  dine 
with  us.    She  had  wept  so  much,  that 


it  w^  betrayed  by  her  looks ;  and  her 
father  seemed  anxious.  She  laid  it  all 
to  the  sorrow  which  she  experienced  in 
taking  leave  of  the  family  mansion,  and 
loaded  us  both    with    her    tenderest 

9 

caresses. 

The  next  day,  she  set  off , alone  with 
her  husband ;  and  I  went  to'  live  in  the 
Bne  de  Yaugirard.  As  I  was  leaving 
the  Dietrich  house,  I  was  surprised  to 
meet  Bertrand,  who  0aluted  me  with  a 
ceremonious  air.  ^ 

"How?"  said  L  "Didn't  you  go 
with  the  marchioness  ?  " 

"No,  mademoiselle,"  he  replied:  "I 
took  leave  of  her  this  morning." 

"Is  it  possible?    Why?" 

"  Because  she  made  me  carry,  day 
before  yesterday,  a  letter  which  I  did 
not  approve." 

"  You  know  its  contents,  then  ?  " 

"  Without  opening  itj^  which  Made- 
moiselle will  certainly  not  suppose  I 
did,  I  could  not  know-  its  contents. 
But  from  the  manner  in  which  M. 
Paul  received  it,  and  said  in  a  short 
way  that .  there  was  no  answer,  and 
from  the  persistency  with  which  Ma- 
dame la  Marq^uise  tried  to  find  him 
yesterday  at  his  ofSce,  from  her  morti- 
ficatiop,  and  her  anger,  I  saw,  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  had  done 
an  unworthy  act,  and  that  her  confi- 
dence in  me  was  beginning  to  degrade 
me.  I  asked  to  be  discharged;  but 
she  refused,  not  supposing  that  a  man 
so  devoted  as  I  have  been  to  her  could 
resist  her.  I  insisted;  which  offended 
her  very  much.  She  taxed  me  with 
ingratitude;  and  I  was  forced  to  tell 
her  that  my  discretion  would  prove  to 
her  my  gratitude.  Then  she  spoke 
more  gently;  but  I  was  offended,  and 
accordingly  refused  any  increase  of 
wages,  and  every  other  benefit  she  of- 
fered me." 

I  approved  what  he  had  done,  and 
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•ntered  my  eaniAge,  my  heart  foil  at 
ieeing  Cesarine  so  hnmiliatad  $  bat  die 
tender  greeting  of  my  childroa  e&ced 
ny  sadnetB.  We  paesed  the  Bommer 
at  Vichy  and  in  Anrergne,  whence  we 
brought  back  Marguerite  completely 
eared,  happy,  and  radiant  witii  beaaty, 
and  little  Pierre  more  loboet  and  ae« 
tive  than  ever.  I  might  state  fiom  my 
own  observation,  that  Paol  waa  happy, 
and  that  he  tboaght  of  Cesarine  only 
as  he  would  of  a  romance,  read  with 
emotion,  occupying  a  day  of  excitement, 
but  coldly  criticixed  on  the  morrow. 

As  for  the  beantiftil  macchvoness, 
she  re-appeared  in  society  with  great 
brilliancy  the  foUovdng' winter.  Her 
Astrayagance,  her  beaaty,  her  wit,  her 
paHies,  were  the  talk  of  tile  town.  She 
was  the  most  charming  of  women,  and 
at  the  same  time  4  woman  of  th>e  first 
rank  for  goodness  and  mteDigeol^e.  We 
alone,  in  our  little  tran^il  comer,  knew 
the  vulnerable  spot  in  that  stoat  ar* 
mor ;  but  we  said  nothing  about  it  out* 
sSde,  and  talked  on  tlie  subject  very 
little  among  ourselves.  Marguerite, 
notwithstanding  hef  hmsband's  seivere 
opinion  regarding  tiiis  idol  of  hers^ 
was  always  ready-to  defend  and  admire 
her.  She  eould  not  ibrgei  that  she 
owed  the  life  of  her  son  to  ''her  bean- 
tfftil  marchionesA."  Paul  did  not  iiw 
terfere  with  this^  a  part  of  Ae  ieligion 
of  a  tender  and  generoms  sooL  As  for 
myself  the  abseaee  of  hate  in  her  jeal- 
ousy made  me  lof»  Margoeiite,  and 
oonvinced  me  thait  ii  was  not  an  idle 
boasty  when  she  said,  that^  if  she  was  the 
most  simple  and  ignorant  of  as  all^  she 
was  the  most  k>ving  and  devoted. 


XXV. 


I  HAVE  enjoyed  relating  this  Ann- 
ily  history  in  my  leisure  moments. 
Whait  wiU  be  Cesntiws^s  ihtote?    Her 


father  and  hoshaad,  wbnat  I  eea 
times,  and  who  have  made  seveial  vam 
efforts  to  draw  me  back  to  them,  scant 
as  kind  as  pdteible.  She  alone  re- 
mains cold  and  distant,  and  has  liot 
made  the  slightest  effort  to  restore  oqr 
former  footing  of  friendship.  Pei^a^ 
^e  will  change  her  mind  by  and  by; 
but  I  do  not  desire  it  The.  seven 
yeam  which  I  passed  with  her  were,  if 
not  the  most  painful,  at  least  the  moat 
i^tated  of  all  my  life. 

For  two  years  f  aal  has  seen  her  hut 
once;  and  this  is  the  .way  he  described 
the  fortaitoas  meeting  to  me : —  . 

"  Yesterday,  as  I  was  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  on  business^  I  made  np  my  mind 
to  take  the  opportunity  to  walk  as  hi 
as  the  rocks  of  Avon*  Betnming  by 
the  wooded  path  along  the  Moret  Boed, 
whoDy  abecMrbed  in  my  thoughts,  I  did 
not  hear  the  approach  of  two  horsey 
coming  behind  me  in  the  sand.  One 
of  ihem  literally  ran  me  down,  and 
woald  have  thrown  me  over,  if  I  had 
not,  by  a  quick  movement,  caught  hold 
b(  and  clung  to  his  bridler  The  noble 
brute,  a  magnificent  animal  by  the 
way,  did  not  want  to<  trample  upon  me. 
He  stopped  e£  himself,  when  a  vigo»> 
one  blow  of  liie  whip  fnm  the  intrepid 
amazon  who  was  on  his  back  made 
him  rear,  and  broiaght  his  knees 
against  my  breast.* '  I  was  not  horl^ 
for  I  had  time  to  leap  to  one  side,  stiE 
clinging  to  the  bridle.  ^liotme  pass 
now,. Monsieur  Gilbert!'  exclaimed  m^ 
weD-known  votee,  with  a  slightly  dis^ 
dainfied  accent  <Paas^  Madame  1% 
Mflvquiise,'  I  replied  coldly,  with  a  bow 
which  she  did  not  retam«  She  passed 
on.  like  a  flash  of  lightmng,  folkwed 
by  her  groom,  leaving  slighUy  in  the 
lea^tke  cavalier  who  accompanied  he^ 
and  who  was  :no  other  than  the  Via* 
ceont  de  Valbonne*  , 
.  ''He  stopped,  and  stretched  out  hit 
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band.  ' Whatl '  be  e^ifid,  'u  it  you.? 
I  was  horryixig  to  prevent  you  from 
being  thrown  down ;  for  I  saw  a  heed* 
lees  pedestrian,  who  itas  not  avoiding 
die  most  heedless  equestrienne  in  the 
world.  Do  joa  know  that  a  little  more, 
and  she  would  have  run  OFer  you  ? ' 

<"  I  do  not  let  myself  be  run  over/ 
I  replied.    <  It  is  not  to  my  liking/ 

"  *  Alas ! '  he  replied;  *  neither  is  it  to 
mine.  Good-by,  my  dear  friend:  I 
cannot  let  the  marchioness  return  to 
the  city  alone.' 

"And  ho  went  like  the  wind  to  re- 
join her.     I  know  all  now." 

"What!  What  do  you  know,  my 
child  ?  " 

"I  know  that  the  poor  viscount, 
rude  as  he  is  in  manners  and  language, 
has  taken  my  place  as  target  for  the 
eyes  of  the  imperious  Cesarine;  that 
he  has  been  less  fortunate  than  I,  and 
diat  she  has  run  over  him !  I  saw  all 
that'  in  his  look,  his  accent,  his  few 
words,  spoken  with  deep  bitterness  of 
spirit  She  has  made  him  expiate  his 
hostility  to  her  by  a  servitude  which 
may  last  as  long  as  that  of  the  mar- 
quis ;  that  is,  for  life.  Bivonni^re  is 
happy  enough.  He  thinks  himself  be- 
loved ;  the  world  thinks  so  too.  Val- 
bonne  is  to  be  pitied.  He  betrays  his 
friend ;  he  is  humiliated.  He  will  per- 
haps come  to  a  violent  end,  for  he  is  a 
dark  and  mystical  nature. 

"Do  you  know,  aunt,"  added  Paul, 
"that  that  woman  was  near  doing  me 
a  great  injury^  I  can  tell  you  so 
now.  I  was  more  smitten  by  her 
than  I  have  ever  confessed  to  you.  I 
never  betrayed  it  in  her  presence ;  but 
she  saw  it  in  spite  of  me ;  and  that 
will  explain  to  you  the  audacity  of  her 
avowals,  and  makes  them,  I  will  not 
say  less  culpable,  but  less  impudent. 
Where  should  I  be  if  I  had  not  pos- 
sessed a  little  moral  courage?    Did 


she  not  place  aie  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice?  If  I  was  near  losing  my 
pooir<wife,  was  it  not  because,  dazed 
and  bewildered,  I  lacked  penetration, 
and  ignored  the  extent  of  her  grief? 
No  Que  is  ever  strongs  believe  me. 
Reproach  me  no  more  for  my  austerity 
to  myself.  If  Marguerite  had  not 
been  sublime  in  her  madpess,  I  should 
have  been  lost.  I  was  letting  her  die, 
without  seeing  what  was  killing  her. 
She  had  reason  to  be  jealous.  I  had 
need  to  be  impenetrable  and  uncon- 
querable ;  for  her  heart,  powerful  by  in- 
stinct, felt  the  giddiness  of  mine. 

"  All  this  is  past,  but  not  forgotten. 
The  beautiful  marchioness  would  have 
been  very  well  pleased  yesterday  to 
see  me  roll  ridiculously  in  the  dust  un* 
der  her  horse's  feet.  And  I  remember 
to  say  to  myself  every  day,  *  Never  let 
your  conscience  be  led  astray  by  a 
hair's  breadth.' " 

To-day,  the  5th  August,  1866,  Paul 
is  the  happy  father  of  a  little  girl,  as 
beautiful  as  her  brother.  M.  Dietrich 
desired  to  be  her  godfather.  Cesarine 
did  not  oppose,  and  so  we  guess  that 
she  was  willing. 

I  may  finish  a  story  not  about  my- 
self, by  a  few  words  personal.  I 
have  not  lived  so  long  a  time,  wholly 
engaged  in  looking  out  for  others,  with- 
out learning  some  useful  lessons.  I 
have  made  ray  mistakes  too,  and  I  con- 
fess them.  The  chief  of  these  was  in 
being  sceptical  for  so  long  of  the  prog- 
ress of  which  Marguerite  was  capable. 
Perhaps  I  had  prejudices,  which,  in 
spite  of  myself,  are  attributable  to  a 
class  of  prejudices  of  birth  or  educa- 
tion. Thanks  to  the  admirable  char- 
acter of  Paul,  Marguerite  has  become 
a  lady  so  charming  and  so  sociable,  that 
I  need  no  urging  to  call  her  my  niece, 
and  treat  her  as  my  daughter.  The 
care  of  their  children  is  my  most  pleas- 
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fluit  duty.  I  have  replaced  in  that 
duty  Madame  Feion,  whom  we  have 
placed  in  comparatively  easy  circum- 
stances.     As  for  ooltselves,   we  find 

m 

that  we  have  enough  for  our  few 
wants.  We  have  coutributed  our 
little  incomes  to  a  common  fund.  I 
am  giving  a  few  lessons  in,  the  pri- 
maiy   branches    to    some  '  children. 


Paulas  business  prospers.  Perhaps 
«ome  day  he  will  be  richer  than  he  ex- 
pects to  'be  now.  It  must  be,  as  a 
necessary  result  of  his  orderly  min^ 
his  intelligence,  and  his  activity  ;*  \m 
we  do  not  desire  wealth,  and,  so  hi 
from  urging  him  to  seek  it,  we  require 
him  to  take  leisure,  which  we  tiy  to 
make  pleasant  to  him. 
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THE  MAEEIAGE  OF  MOIEA  FERGUS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HOIRA  SEEKS  THE  MINISTER. 

» 

It  was  a  gray  day ;  the  skies  were 
clouded  over  ;  the  Atlantic  was  sea- 
green  and  rough ;  the  rocky  isl- 
ands along  the  coast  looked  black 
in  the  driving  sea.  A  young  girl, 
with  her  shawl  wrapped  round  her 
head  and  shoulders,  had  come  all 
the  way  across  the  island  of  Dar- 
roch  to  the  free  church  Manse  on 
the  western  side,  and  now  she  timid- 
ly tapped  at  the  door.  She  was  a 
quiet  little  Highland  girl,  not  very 
pretty,  perhaps ;  she  was  fair,  freck- 
led, and  wistful  efface,  but  she  had 
a  certain  innocence  and  "  strange- 
ness "  in  her  blue  eyes  that  pleased 
people.  Her  name  was  Moira 
Fergus — Moireach  Fearghus,  some 
woidd  have  spelt  it — ^and  she  was 
the  eldest  of  a  family  of  five,  who 
all  lived  on  the  eastern  shores  of 


Darroch,  with  their  father,  John 
Fergus. 

She  tapped  at  the  door,  and  a 
stalwart  middle-aged  woman  an- 
swered. 

"  Ay,  iss  it  you,  Moira,  that  I  see 
here  this  day  ?  and  what  will  you 
be  wanting  to  say  to  the  minis- 
ter.?" 

The  girl  seemed  frightened  ;  but 
at  last  she  managed  to  say  that  she 
wanted  to  see  the  minister  alone. 
The  Highland  woman  regarded  her 
with  some  suspicion,  but  at  length 
asked  her  to  come  in  and  sit  down 
in  the  small  parlor  while  she  would 
go  for  Mr.  MacDonald.  The  girl 
went  into  the  room,  and  somewhat 
nervously  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
chairs.  For  several  minutes  she  re- 
mained there  alone,  looking  in  an 
absent  way  at  the  big  shells  on  the 
mantel-piece,  and  listening  vaguely 
to  the  sea  outside. 

Then  Mr.  MacDonald  appeared 
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small,  thin,  red-faced  Celt,  not 
very  careful  as  to  dress,  and  ob- 
viously partial  to  snuff. 

"Kott  pless  me — and  you,  too, 
Moira  Fergus,"  said  he.  "  And  it 
wass  no  thought  of  seeing  you  that  I 
had  this  day.  And  was  there  any- 
thing wrong  now  with  your  father 
that  you  hef  come  all  the  way  from 
Ardtilleach?"' 

"  No,  Mr.  MacDonald,  there  iss 
not  anything  the  matter  with  my 
father,"  said  the  girl,  nervously 
working  with  the  comer  of  her 
shawl.  "There  iss  not  an)rthing 
the  matter  with  my  father,  but — 
but — ^you  know,  Mr.  MacDonald 
that  it  iss  not  every  one  that  can 
get  a  smooth  word  from  my  fa- 
ther." 

"  A  smooth  word  ?'  said  the  min- 
ister. "  And  indeed  it  iss  your  father, 
Moira,  that  is  the  angriest  man  in 
all  the  islands,  and  there  iss  no  sort 
of  holding  of  his  tongue.  There  are 
other  men — ^yes,  there  are  other  men 
— ^who  will  be  loose  of  their  tongues 
on  the  week  days,  and  they  will 
speak  of  the  tefHe  without  much 


But  I  will  say  no  harm  of  your 
father,  Moira  Fergus." 

And,  indeed,  Mr.  MacDonald  had 
some  cause  to  be  silent;  for — al- 
ways excepting  on  Sundays,  when 
he  proved  himself  a  most  earnest 
and  faithful  shepherd — ^he  was  him- 
self given  to  the  use  of  strong  lan- 
guage and  a  little  strong  drink. 
He  was  none  the  less  respected  by 
his  flock  that  occasionally  he  work- 
ed himself  into  a  passion  and  utter- 
ed phrases  that  would  have  driven 
the  Free  Church  Synod  into  fits. 
On  the  Sundays,  however,  he  al- 
ways had  a  clean  shirt,  would  touch 
no  whiskey,  and  made  use  of  no 

« 

vehement  language  —  imless  that 
vehemence  appeared  in  his  Gaelic 
sermons,  which  were  of  the  best  of 
their  kind. 

''  Oh,  Mr.  MacDonald,"  the  girl 
suddenly  cried  out,,  with  a  strange 
pleading  in  her  eyes, "  you  will  be 
a  friend  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  you 
why  I  hef  come  all  the  way  from 
Ardtilleach.  It  wass  Angus  Mc- 
Eachranandme — ^youknow  Angus 
McEachran,  Mr.  MacDonald  ?  — it 


heed  of  it — and  what  iss  the  harm,  was  Angus  McEachran  and  me— 


too,  if  you  will  tam  the  teffle  when 
you  speak  of  him,  and  it  will  come 
to  him  all  in  good  time ;  but  to  tam 
other  people,  and  on  the  Sabbath, 
too,  that  iss  a  ferry  different  matter. 
The  teffle — ^well,  he  is  tammed  what- 
effer ;  but  how  can  you  know  that 
Mr.  Ross  of  Styomoway,  or  Mr.  Mac- 
leod  of  Harris  iss  in  the  black  books  ? 


well,  we  were  thinking  of  getting 
married  —  ay,  it  iss  many  a  day 
since  he  hass  talked  of  that — " 

"Well,  well,  Moira,  axkd  what 
more  ?  Is  there  any  harm  in  it 
that  a  young  man  and  a  young 
lass  should  think  of  getting  mar- 
ried ? " 

The  girl    still    kept    nervously 
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twitching  away  at  the  comer  of  her 
shawL 

"And  there  iss  many  a  time  I 
hef  said  to  him,  'Angus,  we  will 
get  married  some  day,  but  what  for 
should  we  get  married  now,  and  the 
fishing  not  very  good  whatever?' 
And  there  iss  many  a  time  he  hass 
said  to  me,  '  Moira,  you  hef  done 
enough  for  your  father  and  your 
father's  children,  and  if  he  will  not 
let  you  marry,  do  you  think,  then, 
that  you  will  never  marry  ? '  " 

"  Your  younger  sisters  must  be 
growing  up,  Moira,"  the  minister  said. 

"And  the  days  went  by,"  the 
girl  continued,  sadly,  "  and  the 
weeks  went  by,  and  Angus  Mc- 
£achran  he  wass  ferry  angry  with 
me  many  a  time,  and  many  a  time 
I  hef  said  to  him, '  Angus,  you  will 
be  doing  better  if  you  will  go  away 
and  get  some  other  young  lass  to 
be  your  wife,  for  it  will  be  a-  bad 
day  the  day  I  quarrel  with  my  own 
people  to  come  to  you  and  be  your 
wife.'  And  it  iss  many  the  night  I 
hef  cried  about  it — ^from  the  night 
to  the  morning ;  and  it  wass  many 
a  time  I  will  wish  that  I  had  neflfer 
seen  him,  and  that  he  hadneffer  come 
down  from  the  Lewis  the  year  that 
the  herring  came  round  about  Dar- 
roch  and  Killeena.  And  now — 
and  now — ^" 

Well,  the  girl  burst  into  tears  at 
this  point,  and  the  minister,  not 
knowing  well  what  to  do,  brought 
out  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  and  said : 


"Now,  Moira,  be  a  good  lass, 
and  do  not  cry  ass  if  you  wass  with- 
out friends  in  the  world.  What  iss 
it  now  that  iss  the  matter  ?" 

"Well,  Mr.  Macdonald,"  the  girl 
said,  between  her  sobs,  "  it  wass  five 
days  or  four  days  ago  that  Angus 
came  to  me,  and  be  said  to  me, 
'  Moira,  it  iss  no  more  any  use  the 
trying  to  get  married  in  Darroch, 
for  your  father  he  is  a  violent  man, 
and  he  will  not  hear  of  it ;  and 
what  we  hef  to  do  is  to  go  away 
from  Darroch,  you  and  me  together, 
and  when  the  wedding  is  all  over, 
then  you  can  gome  back  and  tell 

r 

your  people.' " 

"That  wass  not  well  spoken," 
said  the  minister.  "  It  iss  a  bad  day 
for  a  young  lass  when  she  hass  to 
run  away  from  her  own  people." 

He  was  beginning  to  see  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  that  was  visi- 
ble on  the  fair  young  face. 

"  And  I  said  to  him,"  continued 
the  girl,  struggling  to  restrain  her 
tears,  "  I  said  to  him,  *  it  iss  a  hard 
thing  you  ask,  Angus  McEachran, 
but  it  iss  many  a  long  day  and  many 
a  long  month  you  hef  waited  for 
me  to  marry  you,  as  I  said  I  would 
marry  you ;  if  it  iss  so  that  there 
will  be  no  chance  of  our  getting 
married  in  Darroch,  I  will  go  away 
with  you.'  Then  he  said,  'Moira, 
I  will  find  out  about  a  boat  going 
up  to  the  Lewis,  and  if  they  will 
put  us  ashore  at  Borv^bost,  or  Bar- 
vas,  or    Callernish,  we  will   walk 
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across  the  island  to  Styomoway, 
and  there  we  will  get-  the.  boat  to 
tek  us  to  Glassgow.' " 

''  To  Glassgow  1 "  cried  the  minis- 
ter. "  Wass  you  thinking  of  going 
to  Glassgow,  Moira  Fergus  ? " 

The  girl  looked  rather  abashed. 

*'  And  do  you  not  know  what  an 
ahfu'  place  is  Glassgow — ^ay,  indeed, 
an  ahfu'  place,"  said  the  minister, 
earnestly.  "  No,  you  do  not  know 
— but  I  hef  been  more  .as  three 
times  or  two  times  in  Glassgow^ — 
and  for  a  young  lass  to  go  there ! 
You  do  not  know,  Moira  .Fergus, 
that  it  iss  filled,  every  street  of  it, 
with  wild  men  that  hef  no  more  care 
for  the  sabbath-day  ass  if  it  wass  Tues- 
day, ay,  or  even  Monday — ^and  the 
sodgers  there — and  the  lloman 
Catholics — and  no  like  the  Catho- 
lics that  yo]u  will  see,  one  of  them, 
or  two  of  them,  about  Locahbar, 
where  they  are  ferry  like  good,  plain, 
other  people — ^but  it  iss  the  Roman 
Catholics,  Moira — it  iss  ^he  real 
Roman  Catholics,  Moira — ^you  will 
find  in  Glassgow,  and  they  are  ferry 
wild  men,  and  if  they  were  to  rise 
against  the  town  in  the  night-tim^ 
it  would  be  the  Lord's  own  mercy  if 
they  did  not  bum  every  person  in 
his  bed.  Indeed,  indeed,  Moira  Fer- 
gus, you  must  not  go  to  Glassgow ! " 
"And  I  do  not  want  to  go  to 
Glassgow  I  "  Moira  said,  excitedly, 
"  that  iss  what  I  hef  come  to  you 
about  jthis  day,  Mr.  MacDonald.  I 
hef  a  great  fear  of  going  to  Glass- 


gow, and  I  wass  saying  to  mysdf 
that  it  wass  you,  Mr.  MacDpaaki» 
that  maybe  could  help  me — ^and  if 
you  wass  to  see  Angus  McEacb- 
ran — " 

*'  But  if  I  was  to  see  your  father, 
Moira  Fergus,  th^e  is  no  man  so 
mad  ass  not  to  know  that  a  young 
lass  ynH  be  thinking  of  getting 
married." 

"  That  will  be  of  no  use  whateffer, 
Mr.  MacDonald.  It  iss  a  feny 
angry  man  he  is»  and  if  there  iss 
any  more  word  oi  the  marriage  I 
will  be  afraid  to  go  back  to  Ard- 
taieach. " 

"  Then  the  teflBe — and  tarn  him  1 
— ^hass  got  into  his  head  1"  said 
the  minister,  with  a  furious  blow 
on  the  table.  "  It  iss  no  patience  I 
hef  with  a  foolish  man  !" 

Moira  was  rather  frightened  but 
she  said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Ay,  ay,  it  iss  a  ferry  angry 
man  he  is  ;  and  there  iss  no  use 
going  to  him,  Mr.  MacDonald  ;  but 
this  iss  what  I  wass  thinking,  Mr. 
MacDonald,  if  you  wass  being  so 
kind  ass  to  go  to  Angus  McEachraiiy 
and  tell  him  that  it  iss  not  a  good 
thing  for  us  to  go  away  to  Glassgow, 
I  hef  given  my  word  to  him — ^yes, 
and  I  will  not  draw  back  from  that 
— ^but  now  I  hef  a  great  fear  of 
going  to  Glassgow — '' 

The  minister  was  during  this 
time  shifting  rather  uneasily  from 
the  table  to  the  window  and  from 
the  window  to  the  table.    He  was 
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evidently  much  excited;  he  seemed 
scaicely  to  hear  what  the  girl  was 
sayixg.  At  last  he  suddenly  inter- 
rupted her. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Moira  Fergus. 
it  iss  no  business  of  mine — no,  it 
iss  not  any  business  of  mine  — 
as  a  minister,  to  interfere  in  the 
family  afFairs  of  eny  one  whatefiEer; 
and  you  had  no  right  to  come  to  the 
minister  and  ask  him  to  go  and 
speak  to  Angus  McEachran.  No, 
you  had  no  right ;  and  yet,  I  will  say 
this,  Moira  Fergus,  that  you  had  a 
ferry  good  right — ^ay,  the  teffle  is 
in  it  if  you  had  not  a  ferry  good 
right  For  I  am  a  natif  of  this 
island — well,  it  wass  in  Harris  I 
wass  bom,  but  what's  the  use  of 
being  ferry  particular  ? — and  I  am  a 
natif  of  this  island  as  well  as  a 
minister,  and  I  hef  known  your 
family  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
I  hef  known  you  to  be  a  good  lass 
—  and  —  and  this  iss  what  I  wass 
going  to  say  to  you,  that,  before  I 
will  see  you  going  away  to  Glassgow 
I  will  marry  you  and  Angus  Mc- 
Eachran myself,  ay,  so  that  no 
one  shall  know  of  it  until  it  is  all 
ferry  well  over.  And  what  do  you 
say  to  that,  Moira  Fergus  ? " 

The  girl  started,  flushed,  and 
then  looked  timidly  down. 

"It  iss  a  ferry  good  main  you 
are,  Mr.  MacDonald,"  she  said, 
hesitatingly,  "and  a  ferry  good 
friend  you  hef  always  been  to  me 
—but — ^but  it  iss  not  for  me  to  say 
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that  I  hef  come  to  ask  yo'u  to  marry 
us ;  and  it  is  Angus  McEachran, 
Mr.  MacDonald,  and  not  me,  that 
hass  to  say '  yes '  or  '  no '  to  that." 

"  Ay,  ay  I  '•  said  the  minister, 
cheerfully  and  courageously,  "  it  is 
no  faidt  for  a  young  lass  to  be  shy  ; 
and  it  iss  right  what  you  hef  said, 
Moira,  that  I  will  speak  to  Angus 
McEachran.  And  there  iss  another, 
I  will  speak  to  about  it,  for  it  iss 
no  trifling  matter,  Moira,  ^nd  I  will 
hef  to  see  that  we  are  sure  and  safe 
in  what  hass  to  be  done  ;  and  you 
know  that  there  iss  not  any  one 
about  the  islands  that  hass  trafeled 
so  far  ass  Mr.  Mackenzie;  of  Borva ; 
and  it  iss  a  great  many  things  he 
will  know,  and  I  think  I  will  go 
and  say  a  word  to  him,  Moira." 

"  It  iss  a  long  way,  the  way  to 
Borva,  Mr.  MacDonald." 

"Well,  I  wass  told  by  Alister 
Lewis  that  the  men  of  the  Nighean- 
dubh  were  coming  up  from  Taran- 
say  about  one  o'clock  or  twelve 
o'clock  to-morrow's  morning,  and  if 
it  iss  not  ferry  pad  weather  they 
will  go  on  to  Loch  Roag,  so  I 
think  I  will  go  back  with  the 
Nighean-dubh.  Now  you  will  go  to 
ArdtiUeach,  Moira  Fergus,  and  you 
will  say  not  a  word  to  any  one  until 
the  time  wass  come  I  will  be  speak- 
ing myself  to  Angus  McEachran ; 
and  now  you  will  take  a  tram,  Moira, 
for  it  is  a  ferry  coarse  sort  o*  day,  and  a 
healthy  young  lass  will  hef  no  harm 
from  a  drop  of  good  whiskey." 
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"You  are  ferry  kind,  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald,  but  I  do  not  touch  the 
whiskey." 

"  No  ?  Then  I  will  hef  a  drop 
myself,  to  wish  you  good  luck, 
Moira ;  and  when  I  come  back 
from  Borvabost,  then  I  will  tell  you 
what  Mr.  Mackenzie  says,  and 
you  will  keep  up  your  spirits, 
Moira,  and  you  will  find  no  need  to 
go  away  from  your  own  people  to  be 
married  in  Glassgow." 

When  Moira  Fergus  went    out- 
side a  new    light  seemed   to    fill 
the  world.    Certainly  the  sea  was 
green  and  rough,  and  there    were 
huge  white  breakers  heaving  over 
on  the  black  rocks.    But  it  seem- 
ed to  her  that  there  was  a  sort  of 
sunshine  in  the  green  of  the  sea; 
and  she  had  a  consciousness  of  sun- 
shine being  behind  the  gray  clouds 
overhead ;     and    the    dull    brown 
moorland — ^mile  after  mile  of  it,  in 
low  undulation — ^was  less  lonely  than 
when  she  had  crossed  it  an  hour  be- 
fore.   And  that  red-faced  irascible 
little  minister,  who  lived  by  himself 
in  the  solitary  manse  out  by  the  sea, 
and  who  was  just  a  trifle  too  fond 
of  whiskey  and  fierce  language  dur- 
ing six  days  of    the  week,  was  to 
her  as  a  bright  angel  come  down 
from  heaven  with  promises  of  help, 
so  that  the  girl,  as  she  thought  of 
the  future,  did  not  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  to  cry  for  joy. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


A    VISIT  TO    GREAT  PEOPI-2^ 


"The  teflle — and  tam  him  — is  m 
the  carelessness  of  you,  Alis:er-aan- 
Each  ! "  cried  the  minister,  matching 
up  his  coat  tails.  "  Whac  for  will 
you  knock  your  fish  against  my 
coat,  and  me  going  up  to  see  Mr. 
Mackenzie  and  his  daughter,  that 
iss  ass  good  ass  an  English  ladj 
now  ? " 

Alister  made  a  humble  apology  to 
the  minister,  and  took  his  own  bon- 
net to  remove  any  lingering  traces 
of  the  Nighean-dubh  from  the  min- 
ster's costume,  and  then  Mr..  Mac- 
Donald  got  ashore  at  BorvabosL 
He  had  a  word  or  two  to  say  to 
some  of  the  people  whom  he  knew ; 
then  he  went  up  and  over  the  hill 
to  the  house  of  a  certain  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, who  was  called  by  some  folks 
the  "  King  of  Borva." 

"  And  iss  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  the 
house.  Main  i "  said  he  to  the  young 
girl  who  came  to  the  passage — ^the 
doois  in  this  part  of  the  world  are 
kept  shut  against  rain,  but  never 
against  strangers. 

"  No,"  said  she, "  Mr.  MacDonald, 
he  iss  not  in  Borva  at  all,  but  away 
over  at  Styornoway,  and  it  is  ferry 
sorry  he  will  be  that  you  came  to 
Borva  and  him  away  from  his  own 
house.  But  there  is  Miss  Sheila, 
she  will  be  down  at  her  own  house ; 
and  she  will  be  ferry  ill  pleased  that 
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you  will  come  to  Borva  if  you  will 
n.ot  call  at  her  house." 

*'  Oh,  I  will  call  at  her  house ;  and 

i't  is  ferry  glad  I  am  that  she  hass 

wxot  gone  away  ass  yet ;  and  I  am 

^lad  to  see  that  you  are  still  with 

"Mr.  Mackenzie,  Mairi." 

The  old  minister,  grumbling  over 
liis   disappointment,    set  out  once 
xnore,  and  walked  away  across    the 
moorland    and  down  to  a   plateau 
over  a  quiet  bay,  where  there  was  a 
large  stone  house  built,  with  a  ve- 
randa and  a  flower-garden  in  front. 
He  saw  there  a  young  lady  water- 
ing the  tree-fuchsias — 3.  handsome, 
healthily-complexioned   young  wo- 
man, with  dark  hair  and  deep-blue 
eyes,' who  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie.     She  was  rather  well 
liked  by  the  islanders,  who  gen- 
erally called  her  "  Miss  Sheila,"  not- 
withstanding that  she  was  married ; 
although  some  of  them  had  got  into 
a    shy,    half  -  comical,   half -tender 
fashion  of    calling  her    "Princess 
Sheila,"    merely  because  her  hus- 
band had  a  yacht  so  named. 

"And  are  you  ferry  well?"  said 
she,  running  forward,  with  a  bright 
smile  on  her  face,  to  the  minis- 
ter. "And  hef  you  come  all  the 
way  from  Darroch,  Mr.  MacDon- 
ald  ? " 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  minister,  a 
little  embarrassed,  and  looking  down, 
"  I  hef  come  from  Darroch  ;  and  it 
iss  a  proud  day  this  day  that  I  will 
shake  hands  with  you,  Miss — Mrs. 


Lafifenter ;  and  it  iss  ferry  glad  I 
am  that  I  will  come  to  Borva,  al- 
though your  father  is  not  here,  for 
it  iss  not  effery  time  in  the  year 
that  a  stranger  will  see  you,  Mrs. 
Lafifenter." 

"Oh,  but  you  are  no  stranger, 
Mr.  MacDonald,"  said  thi^  Mrs. 
Lavender.  "Now,  come  into  the 
house,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  stay 
and  have  some  dinner  with  us,  Mr. 
MacDonald,  for  you  cannot  leave 
for  Darroch  again  to-night  And 
what  did  you  want  to  see  my  father 
about,  Mr.  MacDonald.?" 

He  followed  her  into  the  house, 
and  sat  down  in  a  spacious  sitting- 
room,  the  like  of  which,  in  its 
wonderful  colors  and  decorations, 
he  had  never  seen  before.  He 
could  compare  it  only  with  Stomo- 
way  Castle,  or  his  dreams  of  the 
palace  in  which  the  Queen  lived  in 
London. 

Well,  he  told  all  the  story  of 
Moira  Fergus  and  Angus  McEach- 
ran  to  Mrs.  Lavender,  and  said 
that  he  had  come  to  ask  the  advice 
of  her  father,  who  was  a  man  who 
had  travelled  much  and  amassed 
knowledge. 

"  Surely  you  yourself  are  the  best 
judge,"  said  the  handsome  young 
wife.  "  They  have  lived  long  enough 
in  the  parish,  hef  they  not,  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald?" 

"  Oh,  that  iss  not  it — ^that  iss  not 
the  matter  at  all,  Mrs.  Lafifenter ! " 
said  he,  emphatically.    "  I  can  many 
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them^-oh,  yes,  I  know  I  can  marry 
them — ^in  my  own  house,  if  I  like. 
But  it  iss  the  prudence — ^it  iss  the 
prudence,  Mrs.  La£Eenter — of  it  that 
iss  in  the  question ;  and  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  prudence  of  it." 

"  Then  I  must  ask  my  husband/' 
said  Sheila. 

She  went  to  the  open  window, 
took  a  whistle  from  her  pocket,  and 
blew  a  note  loud  and  shrilly  that 
seemed  to  go  echoing  far  across 
Loch  Roag,  away  amid  the  blue  and 
misty  solitudes  of  the  great  Suain- 
abhal.  She  stood  there  for  a  minute 
or  two.  Far  below  her  there  was  a 
schooner  yacht  resting  quietly  in 
the  bay ;  she  could  see  a  small  boat 
put  o£F  and  land  on  the  shore  a  man 
and  a  very  tiny  boy.  The  man  was 
clad  in  rough  blue  homespun.  He 
set  the  child  of  three  or  so  on  his 
shoulder,  and  then  proceeded  to 
climb  the  hill.  In  a  few  minutes 
there  was  the  sound  of  some  one  on 
the  gravel  outside,  and  presently  a 
tall  young  man,  somewhat  heavily 
bearded,  marched  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  threw  the  child  into  its 
mother^s  outstretched  arms. 

"  Mr.  MacDonald,  of  Darroch  > " 
he  cried. 

"  Why,  of  course !  And  haven't 
you  got  such  a  thing  as  a  glass  of 
whiskey  in  the  house.  Sheila,  when 
a  visitor  comes  all  the  way  from 
Darroch  to  see  you  f  And  what's 
the  best  of  your  news,  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald.?" 


Sheila-M>r  Mrs.  Lavender,  as  Goe 
ought  to  call  her — Shaving  deposLted 
the  very  young  gentleman  cm  the 
sofa,  and  given  him  a  mighty  piece 
of  cake  to  console  him  for  maternal 
neglect,  proceeded  to  tell  her  luis- 
band  of  the  causes  of  Mr.  MacD<m- 
aid's  visit  His  decision  on  the 
point  was  quickly  taken. 

"  You'll  get  yourself  into  trouble, 
Mr.  MacDcmald,  if  you  help  them 
to  a  clandestine  marriagCL  I 
wouldn't  touch  it,  if  I  were  you." 

''  Yes,  I  am  afraid  you  will  get 
yourself  into  trouble,"  said  Shdla» 
with  an  air  of  wisdom. 

''  But,  Kott  pless  me  !  said  the 
minister,  indignantly,  "hef  I  not 
told  you  they  will  nm  away  to  Glass- 
gow,  and  not  one  of  them  married 
until  they  get  there  ? " 

"  Well,  there's  something  in  that" 
said  Mr.  Lavender.  "  What  sort  of 
fellow  is  this  Angus  McEachran ! " 

"  Oh,  he  is  a  very  diligent  young 
man — ^be  bass  a  share  in  the  boat, 
and  he  hass  some  money  in  the 
bank,  and  there  iss  none  more  cleff- 
er  than  he  is  at  the  fishing.  Ay, 
ay,  he  is  a  cleffer  young  man,  and 
a  good-looking  young  man ;  but  if 
he  wass  not  so  free  with  his  laugh, 
and  his  joke,  and  his  glass — ^well,  I 
will  say  nothing  against  the  young 
man,  who  is  a  ferry  respectable 
young  man,  whateffer,  and  there  iss 
no  reason  why  John  Fergus  should 
shut  the  door  against  him.7 

"  Then  gan't  the  father  be  talked 
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>ver  ?**  said  Mr.  Lavender,  pretend- 
ng  to  snatch  at  the  cake  which  his 
son  iwas  busily  eating. 

^  Oh,  couldn't  I  say  something  to 
iiim  t  "  Sheilk  said,  with  entreaty  in 
tier  eyes. 

•*  You,  Miss  —  Mrs,  Laflfenter ! ' 
said    the  minister,    with   surprise. 
•*  You,  to  go  into  John  Fergus'  house ! 
Yes,  indeed,  it  would  be  a  proud  day 
tlie  day  for  him  that  you  went  into 
Ills  house — ^ay,  if  he  wass  fifteen  or 
a  dozen  John  Ferguses.    But  you  hef 
no  imagination  of  that  man's  tem- 
per— and  the  sweerin  of  him! — " 
"Oh,  I  should  stop  that,"  said 
Mr.  Lavender.     "  If  you  would  lik6 
to  go  and  talk  to  him.  Sheila,  I  will 
undertake   that   he    sha'n't    swear 
much ! " 

"  How  could  you  know  ? "  the 
girl  said,  with  a  laugh.  "  He  would 
swear  in  the  Gaelic.  But  if  there 
is  no  other  means,  Mr.  MacDonald, 
I  am  sure  anything  i^  better  than 
letting  them  run  away  to  Glassgow." 
''Sheila,"  said  the  husband, 
"  when  do  we  go  to  London  ? " 

^  In  about  a  week  now  we  shall 
be  ready,  I  think,"  she  said. 

**  Well,  look  here.  You  seem  in- 
terested in  that  girl — I  don't  remem- 
ber her  having  been  here  at  alL 
However,  suppose  we  put  ofiE  our 
going  to  London,  and  see  these 
young  folks  through  their  trou- 
bles?" 

Of  course  he  saw  by  her  face  that 
that  was  what  she  wanted :  he  had 


no  sooner  suggested  such  a  thing 
than  the  happiest  light  possible 
sprang  to  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  will  you  ? "  she  cried. 

"  And  in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a 
pound,"  said  he.  ^  I  suppose  you 
want  witnesses,  Mr.  MacDonald? 
What  if  my  wife  and  myself  went 
round  in  the  yacht  to  Darroch,  and 
helped  you  at  your  private  wed- 
ding ? " 

"Hey?"  said  Mr.  MacDonald 
with  his  ey^s  staring.  "  You,  Sir, 
come  to  the  wedding  of  Moira  Fer- 
gfus  ?  And  Miss  Sheila,  too  ?  Why, 
there  iss  no  man  in  all  the  islands 
would  not  gif  away  his  daughter — 
ay,  twenty  daughters — ^if  he  wass 
told  you  will  be  coming  to  the  wed- 
ding— not  any  man  but  John  Fer- 
gus ;  and  there  is  the  anger  of  the 
teffle  himself  in  the  nature  of  John 
Fergus  ;  and  it  iss  no  man  will  go 
near  him." 

"  But  I  will  go  near  him ! "  said 
Sheila,  proudly,  "  and  he  will  speak 
no  rough  speech  to  me." 

"Not  if  I  can  understand  him, 
and  there  is  a  door  handy,"  said  her 
husband,  with  a  laugh. 

"Ay,  ay,  you  will  come  to  the 
wedding  ? "  said  the  minister,  almost 
to  himself,  as  if  this  assurance  were 
almost  too  much'  for  mortal  man  to 
bear.  He  had  made  a  long  and  dis- 
agreeable voyage  from  the  one  isl- 
and to  the  other,  in  order  to  seek 
the  advice  of  a  capable  man ;  but 
he  had  not  expected  such  high  and 
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honorable  sanction  of  his  secret 
aims.  Now,  indeed,  he  had  no  more 
hesitation.  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  a 
wise  man  and  a  travelled  man,  no 
doubt ;  but  not  even  his  counsel 
could  have  satisfied  the  old  minister 
as  did  the  prompt  and  somewhat 
reckless  tender  of  aid  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Lavender,  and  the  frank  and 
hearty  sympathy  of  the  beautiful 
"  Princess  Sheila." 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  MEETING  OF  LOVERS. 

A  STILL,  calm  night  lay  over  the 
islands ;  there  was  no  sound  abroad 
but  the  occasional  calling  of  the 
wild  fowl ;  in  the  perfect  silence 
there  was  scarcely  even  a  murmur 
from  the  smooth  sea.    Night,  as  it 
was,  the  world  was  all  lit  up  with 
a  wonderful   white  glory ;  for  the 
moon  down  there  in  the  south  was 
almost  full ;  and  here  the  clear  ra- 
diance fell  on  the  dark  moorland 
flats,  on  the  bays  of  white  sand  front- 
ing the  sea,  and  on  the  promonto- 
ries of  black  rock  that  jutted  out 
into  the  shining  water.    Killeena 
lay  cold  and  silent  under  the  wan 
glare  ;  Darroch  showed  no  signs  of 
life  ;  the  far  mountains  of  the  larger 
islands  seemed  visionary  and  strange. 
It  was  a  night  of  wonderful  beauty, 
but  that  the  unusual  silence  of  the 
sea  had  something  awful  in  it ;  one 
had  a  sense  that  the  mighty  plain 
of  water  was  perhaps  stealthily  ris- 


ing to  cover  forever  those  bits  of 
rock  which,  during  a  few  brief  cen- 
turies, had  afforded  foothold  to  a 
handful  of  human  being^. 

Down  in  one  of   the  numerous 
creeks  a  young  man  was  idly  walk- 
ing this  way  and  that   along  the 
smooth  sand — occasionally  looking 
up  to  the  rocks  above  him.     Thb 
was  Angus  McEachran,  the  lover 
of  Moira  Fergus.    There  was  ob- 
viously nothing  Celtic  about  the 
young  man's  outward  appearance: 
he  was  clearly  of  the  race  descended 
from  the  early  Norwegian  settlers 
in  these  islands — a  race  that,  in 
some  parts,    has,  notwithstanding 
intermarriage,  preserved  very  dis- 
tinct characteristics.     He  wds  a  tall 
young  fellow,  broad-chested,  yellow- 
bearded,  good-looking  enough,  and 
grave  and  deliberate  of  speech.  More- 
over, he  was  a  hard-working,  ener- 
getic, shrewd-headed  youth ;   there 
was  no  better  fisherman  roimd  these 
coasts ;  he  had  earned  his    share 
in  the  boat,  so  that  he  was  not  at 
the  mercy  of  any  of  the  curers ;  he 
had  talked  of  building  a  small  stone 
cottage  for  himself ;  and  it  was  said 
that  he  had  a  little  money  in  the 
bank  at  Styornoway.   But  if  Angus 
McEachran  was  outwardly  a  Norse- 
man, he  had  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  Celtic  temperament 
He  was  quick  to  imagine  and  resent 
affront.     His  seeming  gravity  of  de- 
meanor would,  under  provocation  of 
circumstances,  disappear  altogeth- 
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j  and  there  was  no  one  madder 
tban  he  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  frolic, 
no  one  more  generous  in  a  fit  of 
enthusiasm,  no  one  more  reckless 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  quarrel  They 
said  he  sometimes  took  a  glass  too 
much  on  shore — ^led  away  by  the 
delight  of  good  fellowship  ;  but  the 
bitterest  cold  night,  the  most  per- 
sistent rain,  the  most  exhausting 
work,  could  not  tempt  him  to  touch 
a  drop  of  whiskey  when  he  was  out 
at  the  fishing. 

A  young  girl,  shawled  over,  came 
over  the  rocks,  and  made  her  way 
down  to  the  sands. 

"  You  are  ferry  late,  Moira,"  said 
he.  ''  I  was  thinking  you  wass  not 
coming  at  all  the  night" 

"  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  me 
to  get  away,  that  no  one  will  know," 
said  she,  timidly. 

**  Ay,  ay,  and  that  is  the  worst  of 
it ! "  said  he,  bitterly.  "  It  is  no 
ferry  good  thing  that  you  will  hef  to 
come  away  from  the  house  like  that, 
as  if  you  wass  a  thief ;  and  if  it  wass 
any  other  young  lass,  she  would  not 
hef  suffered  that  so  long  ;  and  now, 
Moira,  this  is  what  I  hef  to  say  to 
you — that  you  must  do  what  you 
hef  promised  to  do,  and  when  we  go 
to  Glassgow — *' 

^  Oh,  Angus  ! "  she  said ;  it  iss 
not  to  Glassgow  I  cam  go—" 

Even  in  the  pale  moonlight  she 
could  see  the  quick  look  of  surprise, 
and  anger,  and  jealousy  that  lept  to 
bis  eyes. 


"  And  you  will  not  go  to  Glass- 
gow ? "  said  he. 

"  Angus  ! "  the  girl  said,  "  it  iss 
ferry  much  I  hef  to  say  to  you,  and 
you  will  not  be  angry  with  me  until  I 
tell  yoiL  And  it  wass  yesterday  I 
went  over  to  Mr.  MacDonald,  and  I 
wass  saying  to  him  that  there  wass 
no  more  use  in  trying  to  speak  to 
my  father,  and  that  you  and  me, 
Angus,  we  were  thinking  of  going 
away  to  Glassgow — " 

''And  it  iss  a  foolish  lass  you 
are  I "  he  said,  impetuously,  "  and 
now  he  will  come  over  to  Ardtil- 
leachr— " 

"  He  will  not  think  of  coming  over 
to  Ardtilleach  ;  it  iss  ferry  kind  man 
that  Mr.  McDonald  is  ;  and  he  will 
say  to  me, '  Moira,  will  it  not  be  pet- 
ter,  and  a  great  deal  petter,  that  I 
will  marry  Angus  McEachran  and 
you  in  Darroch,  and  no  one  will  know 
until  it  iss  over,  and  then  you  can 
go  and  tell  your  father  ? " 

"  Ay,  did  he  say  that  ? "  exclaim- 
ed the  young  man,  with  his  eyes 
wide  open. 

"  Indeed  he  did." 

"  Ay,  ay,  and  it  iss  a  ferry  good 
man  he  iss  whateffer,"  said  Angus, 
with  a  sudden  change  of  mood. 
And  you,  Moira,  what  wass  it  you 
will  say  to  him  ? " 

'*  Me  ? " 

"  Ay,  you  ? " 

"  Well,"  said  the  girl,  looking 
down,  but  with  some  pride  in  her 
tone  ; ''  it  is  not  for  a  young  lass  to 
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say  yes  or  to  say  no  about  such 
a  thing — it  is  for  you,  Angus,  to  go 
to  the  minister.  But  this  is  what  I 
hef  said  to  him,  that  the  going  to 
Glassgow  wass  a  great  trouble — *' 
to  me — ay,  and  a  ferry  great 
trouble—" 

"  Then  I  will  go  and  ^ee  Mr.  Mac* 
Donald ! "  said  Angus,  hastily.  "And 
this  iss  what  I  will  say  to  him — 
that  he  iss  a  ferry  good  man,  and 
that  before  three  weeks  is  over,  ay, 
or  two  weeks  or  four  weeks,  I  will 
send  to  him  a  gallon  of  whiskey  the 
like  of  which  he  will  not  find  from 
the  Butt  of  Lewis  down  to  Barra 
Head.  Ay,  Moira,  and  so  you  went 
all  the  way  across  the  island  yester- 
day ?  It  iss  a  good  lass  you  are ; 
and  you  will  be  ferry  much  petter 
when  you  are  married  and  in  your 
own  house,  and  away  from  your 
father,  that  hass  no  petter  words 
for  his  own  children  ass  if  they  wass 
swines.  And  it  iss  ferry  early  the 
morn's  momin'  that  I  will  go  over 
to  Mr.  MacDonal^— " 

**  But  you  need  not  do  that,  An- 
gus," the  girl  said,  "  for  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  has  gone  away  to  Borva,  to 
ask  the  advice  of  Mr.  Mackenzie. 
Yes,  it  is  a>  great  deal  that  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  is  doing  for  us." 

"  It  will  be  the  good  whisjcey  he 
will  hef  from  me  I "  muttered  Angus 
to  himself. 

**  And  now,  Angus,  I  will  be  go- 
ing back,  for  my  father  he  thinks  I 
hef  ^  only  gone  over  to  get  a  candle 


from  Mrs.  McLachlan  ;  and  yoa 
will  say  nothing  about  all  that  I  hef 
told  you,  only  you  will  go  over  to 
Mr.  MacDonald,  Angus,  on  Satur- 
day or  Friday,  and  you  will  speak 
to  hinu  And  I  will  say  good-nij^t 
to  you,  Angus." 

''  I  will  go  with  you,  Moira,  along 
a  bit  of  the  road." 

''  No,  Angus,"  the  girl  said,  aim* 
iously,  "  if  there  wass  any  one  would 
see  us,  and  will  take  the  story  to 
my  father." 

She  had  no  need  to  complete  the 
sentence.  Her  companion  laughed 
lightly  and  courageously  as  he  took 
her  hand. 

*^  Ay,  ay,  Moira,  and  it  is  not  al- 
ways that  you  will  hef  to  be  afrait. 
And  the  story  they  will  hef  to  take 
to  yoiu:  father,  that  will  be  a  ferry 
goot  story,  that  will  be  the  ferry 
best  story  he  will  ever  hear.  Oh 
yes,  he  will  say  three  words  or  two 
words  to  e£Eery-pody  around  him 
when  he  hears  that  teffle  of  a  sto* 

If  Angus  was  inclined  to  make 
light  of  the  old  man's  probable  rage, 
his  sweetheart  was  not  The  mere 
mention  of  it  seemed  to  increase 
her  desire  to  depart ;  and  so  he 
kissed  her,  and  she  went  on  her  way 
home. 

Perhaps  he  would  have  grumbled 
at  the  shortness  of  the  interview, 
but  that  this  new  project  had  almost 
taken  his  breath  away,  and  now 
wholly    occupied    his    mind.     He 
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dambered  up  the  rocks,  got  acrosis 
to  the  road,  and  slowly  walked  along 
in  the  clear  moonlight,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Ae  cottages  of  Ardtilleach. 
To  have  a  lovers*  meeting  cut  short 
on  such  a  night  would  have  been 
grievous  under  other  circumstan- 
ces ;  but  that  was  forgotten  in  the 
suggestion  that  his  marriage  with 
Moira  Fergus  had  now  become  pos- 
sible and  neah 

Angus  McEachran  had  never 
been  to  Glasgow,  and  he  had  the 
vague  feat  of  the  place  which  dwells 
in  the  minds  of  many  islanders. 
The  project  of  flight  thither  was  a 
last  and  desperate  resource  after  all 
hope  of  conciliating  John  Fergus 
was  abandoned.  But  the  young  man 
had  never  felt  so  confident  about  it 
as  he  pretended  to  be  in  speaking 
to  Moira  Fergus.  He  knew  noth- 
ing of  how  the  people  lived  in  Glas- 
gow ;  of  the  possibility  of  two  stran- 
gers getting  married  ;  of  the  cost 
of  the  long  journey.  Then  he  might 
have  to  leave  his  fishing  for  an  in- 
definite period,  and  embarrass  his 
comrades  in  the  boat ;  he  had  a  sus- 
picion, too,  that  old  John  Fergus 
having  been  robbed  of  his  daughter 
would  appeal  to  the  sheriff,  and  im- 
pound the  money  which  he,  Angus 
McEachran,  had  in  the  bank  at 
StyornowayJ 

It  was  with  great  joy,  therefore, 

that  he  heard  of  this  proposal.     It 

seemed  so  much  rtiore  fitting  and 

proper  for  a  man  and  a  woman  to 
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get  married  in  their  own  island. 
There  would  be  no  stain  on  the  fair 
name  of  Moira  Fergus  if  she  was 
married  by  Mr.  MacDonald  himself ; 
whereas  no  one  knew  anything  about 
the  character  of  the  Glasgow  clergy- 
men, who  might,  for  all  one  knew, 
be  secretly  Roman  Catholics.  And 
then  there  was  the  remote  chance 
that  the  wedding  would  have  the 
august  approval  of  the  far-known 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  King  of  Borva, 
which  would  silence  the  most  cen- 
sorious old  hag  who  ever  croaked 
over  a  peat-fire. 

Angus  McEachran  reached  the 
long  and  straggling  line  of  hovels 
and  cottages  known  as  the  fishing 
hamlet  of  Ardtilleach.  Down  there, 
on  the  white  shores  of  the  small 
creek  several  of  the  boats  were 
drawn  up,  their  hulls  black  in  the 
moonlight.  Up  on  the  rocks  above 
were  built  the  two  long  and  substan- 
tial curing-houses,  with  plenty  of 
empty  barrels  lying  round  the  doors. 
There  was  scarcely  any  one  about, 
though  here  and  there  the  smoke 
from  a  chimney  showed  that  the 
peats  were  being  stirred  within  to 
light  up  the  gloomy  interior  of  the 
hut  He  passed  the  rude  little  cot- 
tage in  which  John  Fergus  and  his 
family  lived. 

"  Ay,  ay,  Moira,  "  he  was  think- 
ing to  himself,  "  you  wDl  have  a  bet- 
ter house  to  live  in  by  and  by,  and 
you  will  have  better  treatment  in 
the  house,  and  you  will  be  the  mis- 
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tress  of  the  house.  And  there  will 
no  one  then  say  a  hard  word  to  you, 
whether  he  is  your  father  or  wheth- 
er he  is  not  your  father  ;  and  I  will 
make  it  a  bad  day  for  any  one  that 
says  a  hard  word  to  you,  Moira  Fer- 
gus. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   GOOD  NEWS. 

Angus  McEachran  hung  his 
head  in  a  sheepish  fashion  when  he 
stood  before  the  Minister,  The  stal- 
wart, yellow-bearded  young  fisher- 
man found  it  was  not  an  easy  thing  to 
have  to  speak  about  marriage,  and 
the  proposal  to  give  Mr.  MacDonald 
a  gallon  of  the  best  whisky  had  gone 
clean  out  of  his  head — ^banished, 
perhaps,  by  an  instinctive  reverence 
for  spiritual  authority.  The  little, 
red-faced  Minister  regarded  him 
sternly. 

"  It  was  not  well  done  of  you, 
Angus  McEachran,"  said  he,  "  to 
think  of  running  away  to  Glassgow 
with  John  Fergus's  daughter." 

"  And  whose  fault  wass  that,  Mr. 
MacDonald.?"  said  the  fisherman. 
^'  It  wass  the  fault  of  John  Fergus 
himself." 

"  Ay,  ay,  but  you  would  hef  made 
bad  things  worse.  Why  to  Glass- 
gow !  Do  you  know  what  Glassgow 
is }  No,  you  do  not  know ;  but  you 
would  hef  found  out  what  it  iss  to 
go  to  Glassgow !  It  wass  a  ferry 
goot  thing  that  Moira   Fergus  had 


the  goot  sense  to  come  of  er  to 
and  now,  ass  I  tell  you,  we  will  try 
satisfy  efifery  one  if  you  will 
of  er  on  the  Wednesday  m^ning,"^ 

"  It  wass  ferry  kind  of  you,    lb 
MacDonald,  to  go  all  the  mray  t| 
Borva  to  ask  apout  the  marriage  ;  1 
will  neffer  forget  that,  nefiFer  stt  afi. 
And  I  will  tell  you  this,  Mr. 
Donald,  that  it  wass  no  great 
I  effer  had  for  the  gowing  to  Glass- 
gow ;  for  when  a  man  gets  married, 
it  is  but  right  he  should  hef    his 
friends  apout  him,  for  a  tance  and  a 
song.    And  it  wass  many  a  time  I 
hef    peen    thinking,  when   I    first 
became  acquent  with  Moira  Ferg^us^ 
that    we    would  hef    a  ferry  goot 
wedding,  and  hef  a  tance   and    a 
tram ;  and  it  wass  Alister  Lewis, 
the  schoolmaster,  said  to  me    the 
other  day,   'Angus,'   says    he,  'do 
you  think  of  getting  married  ?  And 
when  you  are  married,'  says  he,  *  my 
wife  and  me  will  come  and  trink  a 
glass  to  you  and   Moira  Fergus/ 
And  now,   Mr.   MacDonald,   there 
will  be  no  wedding  at  all — ^and  not 
a  single  tance — or  a  tram — ^and  no 
one  to  be  there  and  be  quite  smre 
that  we  are  married." 

Angus  McEachran  had  become 
rather  excited,  and  had  blundered 
into  eloquence.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
sore  point  with  the  young  fisherman 
that  Moira  and  he  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  great  merry-making  in 
the  life  of  a  man  or  woman.  They 
would  be  married  in  a  corner,  with 
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i  joyous  crowd  of  witnesses,  no 
""  Sre  of  the  pipes,  no  whiskey,  no 
.  ^  pricing  or  reels  under  the  midnight 

•*  And  you  will  not  think,  Mr.  Mac- 

-' "  >onald/'  said  he,  ^returning  to  his 

Irdinary  grave  and  shy  demeanor. 

"^'*  tlia.t  I  hef  no  thanks  for  you,  al- 

'  "^iliovigh  we  will  hef  no  goot  wedding. 

"*  Xhat  is  not  any    potty's  fault  but 

'"  tlie  fault  of  John  Fergus  ;  and  when 

"^T  "will  go  to  tell  John  Fergus  that 

- "  Ills  daughter  is  married — " 

i^        €«You  will  not  go   to  tell  John 

^    Fergus  that,  Angus  McEachran," 

^    ssdd  the  minister.     "  It  is  another 

'-    tKat   will  tell  John   Fergus.     It  is 

-'    Miss  Sheila  Mackenzie,  that  iss  Mrs. 

-      Laff enter  now,  that  will  be  coming 

-'  •  to  tek  the  news  to  John  Fergus." 

'  The    minister    spoke     proudly. 

He  was  vain  of  his  acquaintance 

-with  great  people.     He  had,  indeed 

reserved  this  piece  of  news  until 

he  saw  fit  to  overwhelm  his  visitor 

with  it 

The  young  fisherman  uttered  an 
exclamation  in  the  Gaelic  ;  he 
could  scarcely  believe  what  he 
heard. 

**  Iss  it  Miss  Sheila  Mackenzie 

will  be  coming  all  the  way  from 

f       Borva  to  the    marriage  of  Moira 

;        Fergus  ? "  he  said,  with    his    eyes 

full  of  wonder. 

"  Ay,  and  her  husband,  too  "  said 
the  minister  proudly.  "Ay,  and 
they  are  coming  with  their  schoon- 
er yacht,  and  eight  men  aboard  of 


her,  to  say  nothing  of  Mrs.  Patter- 
son's boy.  And  you  were  saying, 
Angus  McEachran,  there  would  be 
no  one  at  your  wedding.  Oh  no, 
there  will  be  no  one  at  your  wed- 
ding !  It  will  be  only  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Laff  enter  that  will  be  at  your  wa- 
ding" 

Angus    could  not  reply  to  this 
deadly  sarcasm  ;  he  was  lost  in  aston- 
ishment.   Then  he  suddenly  said, 
snatching  up  his  cap : 

"  I  am  going,  Mr.  MacDonald,  to 
tek  the  news  to  Moira  Fergus." 

"Wait  a  minute,  it  iss  a  ferry 
great  hurry  you  are  in,  Angus,"  said 
the  minister.  "You  need  not  be 
af  rait  that  any  one  will  tek  the  news 
before  yourself.  There  iss  many 
things  we  hef  to  settle  about  first — ^" 

*'But  I  will  come  ofer  to-night 
again,"  said  the  fisherman— he  was 
impatient  to  carry  this  wonderful 
news  to  Moira. 

"  Then  there  iss  the  teflfie  in  your 
hurry,  Angus  McEachran  ! "  said  the 
minister,  angfrily.  "  You  will  come 
ofer  again  to-night }  You  will  not 
come  ofer  again  to-night !  Do  you 
think  you  can  waste  the  days  and 
the  nights  in  running  about  Darroch, 
when  it  iss  to  Styornoway  you  hef 
to  go,  for  the  ring,  and  the  money, 
and  all  that  I  hef  told  you." 

The  fisherman  stood  abashed  ;  he 
put  his  cap  on  the  table,  and  was 
content  to  receive  his  instructions 
with  patience. 

But  when  he  went  out  and  got  a 
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safe  distance  from  the  house  he  sud- 
denly tossed  his  cap  high  in  the  air. 

"  Hey !"  he  cried  aloud,  "  here  iss 
the  good  news  for  Moira  Fergus !" 

He  laughed  to  himself  as  he  sped 
rapidly  across  the  Moorland.  It  was 
a  fine,  bright  morning ;  the  sun  was 
warm  on  the  heather  and  the  white 
rocks ;  now  and  again  he  saw  be- 
fore him  a  young  grousd  walk  coolly 
across  the  dusty  road.  He  took 
little  notice,  however,  of  anything 
around  him.  It  was  enough  that  the 
fresh  air  and  the  sunlight  seemed  to 
fill  his  lungs  with  a  sort  of  laughing- 
gas.  Never  before  had  he  walked  so 
rapidly  across  the  island. 

The  consequence  was  that  he 
reached  Ardtilleach  about  1 2  o'clock. 

"  Now,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  the 
girls  will  be  at  the  school,  and  old 
John  Fergus  will  be  up  at  the  cur- 
ing-house, and  what  if  Moira  Fergus 
be  all  by  herself  at  home  ? " 

The  news  he  had  gave  him  so 
much  courage  that  he  did  not  spy 
about ;  he  walked  straight  up  to 
John  Fergus'  cottage,  and,  stooping, 
passed  in.  Sure  enough,  there  was 
Moira,  and  alone.  She  was  seated 
near  the  fire,  and  was  cleaning  and 
chopping  up  some  vegetables  for 
the  big  iron  pot  that  stood  beside 
her.  When  she  recognized  Angus 
McEachran,  she  uttered  a  little  cry 
of  surprise,  then  she  hastily  jumped 
to  her  feet,  and  beat  the  parings  out 
of  her  lap.     But  the  young  fisher- 


scraps  of  carrot  and  turnip  that 
clung  to  her  apron;  he  was  the 
rather  pleased  to  see  that  she  was 
chopping  up  those  vegetables  very 
neatly — and  he  knew,  for  many  a 
time  he  had  had  to  make  broth  for 
himself. 

"  And  are  you  not  afrait,  Angust 
to  come  into  this  house  i  '*  she  asked, 
anxiously. 

''No,  I  am  not  afrait!"  said  he. 
"  For  I  hef  the  good  news  for  you 
— ay,  ay,  I  hef  the  good  news  for 
you  this  day,  Moira —  " 

"  Iss  it  my  father—  ? " 

"  No,  no ! "  said  he.  "  It  iss  no- 
thing of  your  father.  I  will  not 
ask  your  father  for  anything,  not  if 
he  wass  to  live  for  sixty  years,  ay, 
and  twenty  years  mirover.  But  I 
wass  ofer  to  see  Mr.  MacDonald 
this  morning-^-ay,  I  set  out  ferry 
soon,  for  I  beard  last  night  he  wass 
come  back  from  Borva — and  this 
morning  I  wass  with  him  for  a  ferry 
long  time.  And  now  it  iss  all  set- 
tled, Moira,  my  lass,  and  this  ferry 
night  I  will  be  going  away  to  Sty- 
ornoway  to  buy  the  ring,  Moira,  and 
get  some  money  out  of  the  bank, 
and  other  things.  And  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald,  he  will  say  to  me, '  Angus, 
you  will  hef  to  go  and  ask  Moira 
Fergus  to  tell  you  the  day  she  will 
be  married,  for  effery  young  lass 
hass  a  right  to  that;'  but  I  hef 
said  to  him,  *  Mr.  Macdonald,  there 
iss  no  use  for  that ;  for' it  wass  next 


man  was  not  offended  by  the  untidy!  Wednesday  in  the  next  week  we 
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to  go  away  to  Glassgow  to  be 
m^kXTied :  and  that  iss  the  day  that 
iss  fixed  already ' — and  so,  Moira,  it 
iss  Wednesday  of  the  next  week 
you  will  be  reaty  to  go  ofer — ^and — 
su:icl — and  is  there  anything  wrong 
"^witli  you,  Moira  Fergus  ? " 

He  offered  her  his  hand  to  steady 

Ixer ;  she  was  rather  pale,  and  she 

trembled.     Then  she  sat  down  on 

the  wooden  stool  again  and  turned 

tier  eyes  to  the  floor. 

*'  And  it  is  not  very  glad  you  are 
that  the  wedding  iss  near  ?"  said  he 
inrith  some  disappointment 

**  It  is  not  that,  Angus  McEach- 
ran ,  "she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  It  is 


Sheila  Mackenzie  and  her  husband 
were  coming  all  the  way  from  Bor- 
va  to  be  present  at  her  wedding,  she 
burst  into  a  fit  of  crying,  and  even 
the  young  man  beside  her  under- 
stood what  that  meant. 

"  Ay,  ay,  *'  said  he,  "  it  iss  a  very 
great  deal  the  rich  and  grand  people 
can  do  for  the  poor  people  when  it  iss 
in  their  mind  to  do  it,  and  it  would 
be  a  bad  day  for  the  poor  people  of 
Borva  the  day  that  Miss  Sheila  would 
go  away  altogether  to  London :  but 
there  is  no  fear  of  that  now ;  and 
she  is  coming  to  your  wedding,  Mo- 
ira, and  it  iss  not  pecause  she  is  fer- 
ry rich  and  ferry  grand  that  you  will 


that— I  am  afrait — ^and  it  is  a  ferry  j  be  proud  of  that,  but  I  hef  seen  that 


terrible  thing  to  go  away  and  be 
married  all  by  yourself — ^and  no 
£riend  with  you — " 

"  No  friend  ? "  said  he  with  sud- 
den joy :  if  this  was  all  her  doubt, 
he  would  soon  remove  it  "  Ay,  ay, 
Moira  Fergus,  you  hef  not  heard  all 
the  news.  There  will  be  no  one  to 
come  to  your  wedding.^  Do  you 
know  this,  Moira,  that  it  is  Miss 
Sheila  Mackenzie,  and  her  husband 
that  iss  an  Englishman,  and  they 
are  both  coming  to  your  wedding — 
ay,  in  that  fine  poat  that  iss  the 
most  peautif ul  poat  that  wass  ever 
come  in  to  Styomoway  harbor — ^and 
who  iss  it  in  all  this  island  that  hass 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laffenter  come  to  her 
wedding — tell  me  that,  Moira  Fer- 
gus!" 
Well,    when    Moira  heard    that 


you  wass  sore  put  about  that  there 
will  be  no  woman  at  all  at  the  wed- 
ding, and  now  here  is  .one,  and  one 
that  iss  known  through  all  the  is- 
lands— ^and  it  is  nothing  to  cry 
about,  Moira  Fergus." 

"  No,  it  iss  nothing  to  cry  about," 
said  the  girl,  "  only — it  iss  a  ferry 
great  kindness — ^and  I  will  not  know 
what  to  say— ay,  are  you  quite  sure 
they  are  coming  all  the  way  to  Dar- 
roch,  Angus  ? " 

"  Indeed  there  iss  more  than  that 
to  tell  you,  Moira ;  for  it  iss  Mrs. 
Laffenter  will  be  for  coming  to  Ard- 
tilleach  to  speak  to  your  father  as 
soon  as  the  wedding  is  over — '\ 

"  What  do  you  say,  Angus  Mc- 
Eachran } "  the  girl  said,  suddenly 
rising.  "  Hef  you  no  sense  to  let 
her  speak  of  such  a  thing  ?     You 
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will  know  what  a  man  my  father  iss 
when  he  iss  angry :  and  it  iss  you 
and  me  that  will  hef  to  take  his  an- 
ger, not  a  stranger  that  hass  done  us 
a  great  kindness ;  and  it  iss  very 
thoughtless  of  you,  Angus,  to  hef 
let  Miss  Sheila  speak  of  that — " 

"Moira,  what  are  you  thinking 
of  ?  he  said.s^"  When  wass  it  that 
I  hef  seen  Miss  Sheila,  and  her 
away  at  Borva  ?  It  wass  the  minis- 
ter, he  wass  speaking  to  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Laffenter,  both  of  the  two 
of  them  together,  and  it  wass  Miss 
Sheila  herself  will  want  to  see  your 
father  sure  enough  and  mirover !  " 

The  girl  said  nothing  in  reply 
for  a  sudden  fear  had  fallen  over  her ; 
a  shadow  darkened  the  doorway. 
Angus  McEachran  half  instinctive- 
ly turned  round — ^there  was  John 
Fergus  staring  at  him  with  an  an- 
ger which  for  the  moment  could  not 
express  itself  in  words.  Moira's  fa- 
ther was  almost  a  dwarf  in  stature  ; 
but  he  was  broad-chested,  bandy- 
legged, and  obviously  of  great  phys- 
ical strength.  He  had  a  hard,  grey, 
and  sullen  face,  piercing  black  eyes 
under  bushy  gray  eye-brows,  thin 
lips,  and  square  jaw. 

"  Ay,  it  iss  you,  Angus  McEach- 
ran," said  he,  still  blocking  up  the 
doorway,  as  if  to  prevent  escape ; 
it  wass  a  true  word  they  will  bring 
me  that  you  will  be  for  going  into 
my  house.  And  what  iss  it  that 
will  bring  you  to  my  house  ?  ** 

"It  iss  not  a  ferry  friendly  man 


you  are,  John  Fergus,"  said  tbe 
tall  young  sailor,  rather  gloomily, 
"  that  you  will  say  such  things.  And 
what  iss  the  harm  that  one  man  wSi 
go  into  another  man's  house,  and  both 
of  them  neighbors  together — " 

"  Ay,  this  iss  the  harm  of  it ! " 
said  John  Fergus,  giving  freer  vent 
to  his  rage.  "  You  wass  thinking 
that  the  lasses  were  at  the  school; 
and  you  wass  thinking  that  I  wass 
away  ofer  at  Killeena  with  the  new 
oars  ;  and  then  you  wass  coming 
about  the  house — ^like  a  thief  that 
will  watch  a  time  to  come  apout  the 
house — that  wass  the  harm  of  it,  An- 
gus McEachran."  The  yoimgcr 
man's  face  grew  rather  darker, 
but  he  kept  his  temper  down. 

"  I  am  no  thief,  John  Fergus-  If 
it  wass  any  other  man  than  yourself 
will  say  such  a  thing  to  me — " 

"  No,  you  are  no  thief,"  said  the 
father,  with  sarcastic  emphasis,  "you 
will  only  come  about  the  house 
when  there  iss  eflfery  one  away  from 
it  but  a  young  lass,  and  you  will 
think  there  iss  some  whiskey  in  the 
house — " 

The  younger  man  burst  into  a 
bitter  laugh. 

"  Whiskey  !  Iss  it  whiskey?  I 
hef  come  after  the  whiskey  !  indeed 
and  mirover  that  would  be  a  fine 
day  the  day  I  tasted  a  glass  of  your 
whiskey  ;  for  there  iss  no  man  alive 
in  Darroch,  or  in  Killeena,  too,  that 
effer  had  a  glass  of  whiskey  from 
you,  John  Fergus  I " 
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jAx  this  deadly  insult  the  elder 
I,  with  something  of  an  inarticu- 
cry  of  rage,  darted  forward,  and 
'would  haved  seized  his  opponent 
Inad  not  Moira  thrown  herself 
"between  them. 

"  Father,"  the  trembling  girl  said, 

putting  her  hands  on  his   breast, 

•*  keep    back — ^keep    back    for    a 

minute,  and  I  will  tell  —  indeed  it 

-^^rass  not  the  whiskey  that  Angus 

McEachran  will  come  for — ^it  wass 

a  message  there  wass    from    Miss 

Sheila  Mackenzie — ^and  he  will  hear 

of  it  from  the  minister — and  he  will 

come  into  the  house  for  a  minute — 

and  there  wass  no  harm  in  that.     It 

iss  your  own   house,  father — you 

will  not  harm  a  man  in  your  own 

house — " 

He  thrust  her  aside. 
"  Angus  McEachran,"  said  he, 
"  this  iss  what  I  will  say  to  you — 
you  wass  saying  to  yourself  this 
many  a  day  back  that  you  will  marry 
this  lass  here.  I  tell  you  now,  by 
Kott,  you  will  not  marry  her  not 
this  year,  nor  the  next  year,  nor 
many  a  year  after  that.  And  there 
iss  more  ass  I  hef  to  say  to  you. 
This  house  iss  no  house  for  you; 
and  if  it  iss  any  day  I  will  come  in 
to  the  house  and  you  will  be  here,  it 
will  be  a  bad  day  that  day  for  you, 
by  Kott." 

"  That  iss  ferry  well  said," 
retorted  the  younger  man,  whose 
eyes  were  afire,  but  who  kept 
himself  outwardly  calm,  "  and  this 


iss  what  I  will  say  to  you,  John 
Fergus.  That  day  may  come  to 
you  that  you  will  be  ferry  glad  for 
me  to  come  into  your  house,  and 
you  will  be  ferry  sore  in  your  heart 
that  you  wass  saying  such  things  to 
me  this  day.  And  I  will  say  this  to 
you,  do  you  think  it  iss  the  fighting 
will  keep  me  out  of  the  house  ? 
Wass  you  thinking  I  wass  afraid  of 
you  ?  By  Kott,  John  Fergus,  two 
men  like  you  would  not  mek  me 
afraid  ;  and  that  day  will  be  a  bad 
day  for  you  that  you  tek  to  fighting 


me. 


t» 


The  girl  was  once  more  for 
interfering  with  her  entreaties. 

"  No,  Moira,  "  said  her  lover, 
"  stand  back  — I  am  for  no  fighting 
— if  there  iss  fighting  it  iss  not  in  a 
man's  own  house  that  iss  the  place 
for  fighting.  But  this  iss  what  I 
will  say  to  you,  John  Fergus,  that 
you  hef  no  need  to  fear  that  I  will 
come  to  your  house.  No,  not  if  I 
wass  living  for  thirty  years,  or 
twenty  years,  in  Ardtilleach  will  I 
come  into  your  house  — nef f er,  as  I 
am  a  living  man. " 

And  that  vow  he  kept. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  WEDDING. 


The  Princess  Sheila  lay  at  her 
moorings  in  the  bay  ;  and  the  morn- 
ing sunlight  shone  on  her  tall  and 
shapely  masts  and  on  the  gleaming 
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white  decks.  It  was  a  lonely  part 
of  the  coast  of  Darroch  ;  there  was 
not  another  vessel  on  the  smooth 
plain  of  the  sea;  far  away  in  the 
direction  of  some  rocks  a  Couple  of 
seals  were  alternately  raising  their 
heads  above  the  water — like  the 
black  head  of  a  man — as  if  in  wonder 
over  this  invasion  of  their  silent 
haunts.  Beautiful,  indeed,  was  the 
morning  of  Moira  Fergus'  marriage. 
The  water  around  the  shore  was  so 
calm  and  so  clear  that  one  could  dis- 
tinguish the  sand  and  the  white  star- 
fish at  an  extraordinary  depth.  The 
sea  was  of  a  light  blue,  fading  into 
gray,  at  the  horizon.  The  sky  was 
of  a  darker  blue:  and  the  almost 
motionless  clouds  dappled  the  sun- 
iit  shoulders  of  the  hills  and  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  moorland. 

About  ID  o'clock  a  pinnace  put 
off  from  the  yacht,  and  the  quiet  bay 
echoed  the  sound  of  the  row-locks 
as  the  four  sturdy  seamen  pulled 
into  the  land.  They  ran  her  by  the 
side  of  some  loose  stones  that  served 
for  a  rude  landing-jetty ;  and  then 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lavender  stepped  on 
shore.  The  former  was  certainly 
not  in  proper  wedding  attire,  for  he 
had  on  his  ordinary  boating  suit  of 
blue  homespun  ;  but  the  young  lady 
wore  a  yachting  costume  which  had 
been  designed  by  her  husband,  and 
which  was  the  wonder  of  all  the 
islands  around.  The  old  women 
who  had  seen  Miss  Sheila,  as  they 
mostly  called  her,  but  once  in  this 


costume  had  many  a  long  story  to 
tell  about  it  over  the  peat-fire  to 
their  neighbors  who  had  not  been 
so  fortunate ;  and  it  was  gravely 
doubted  whether  the  wife  of  Sir 
James,  or  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  or  even  the  Queen  herself, 
had  such  a  wonderful  dress  and  hat 
and  gloves. 

They  walked  up  and  over  the 
rough  shingle,  until  they  reached  a 
path  skirting  some  low  sand-hills» 
and  this  they  followed  along  the 
shore  until  they  reached  the  manse. 
The  minister  was  at  the  door;  he 
came  out  bare-headed  to  receive 
them  ;  there  was  a  great  dignity 
in  his  speech. 

"  Well,  are  the  young  folks  here  ? " 
said  Sheila 

"Yes,  indeed  and  mirover,".said 
the  minister,  "  and  it  will  be  a  proud 
day  for  them  that  you  will  sign  the 
marriage-lines,  Mrs.  Laffenter,  and 
you,  sir,  too.  And  I  hef  got  the 
horse  for  you,  Mrs.  Laffenter,  if  you 
will  be  determined  to  go  to  Ardtil- 
leach.  And  I  hef  peen  told  that 
the  English  hef  two  dinners  in  the 
day,  which  is  a  strange  thing  to  me, 
but  it  iss  no  pusiness  of  mine  what- 
efler ;  and  you  will  be  so  long  in 
England  every  year,  Mrs.  Laffenter, 
that  you  will  hef  gone  away  from 
the  way  you  used  to  live  at  home ; 
but  if  you  wass  so  kind,  now,  ass  to 
tek  the  first  dinner — that  iss  at  one 
o'clock — ^in  my  poor  house,  it  would 
be  a  proud  day  for  m^  too.     And  it 
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iss  no  ferry  fine  dinner  I  hef,  but 
some  mutton  just  ass  goot  ass  you 
wU  get  it  in  London;  and  I  hef 
some  ferry  goot  whiskey — ^there  iss 
no  petter  apout  here.  And  if  you 
vrass  so  kind,  Miss — Mrs.  Laffen- 
ter— " 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  MacDonald,"  said 
Mr.  Lavender,  interposing;  "we 
will  dine  with  you  at  once,  on  con- 
dition you  dine  with  Us  at  seven — 
that  is,  if  we  can  get  back  from 
Ardtilleach  by  that  time.  You 
must  try  the  English  way  of  having 
two  dinners — ^you  may  call  the  sec- 
ond one  supper,  if  you  like.  Now 
don't  let  us  keep  the  young  people 
waiting." 

Angus  McEachran  and  Moira 
Fergus  were  seated  in  the  minister's 
parlor,  both  of  them  very  silent. 
When  Mrs.  Lavender  entered  the 
room,  the  girl  rose  hastily,  as  if  she 
•would  rush  forward  and  thank  her ; 
then  she  paused,  and  seemed  to 
shrink  back. 

"  And  are  you  ferry  well,  Moira  ? 
said  Mrs.  Lavender,  advancing  and 
holding  out  her  hand.  "  And  do  you 
remember  the  last  time  I  saw  you 
at  Ardtilleach  > " 

The  girl,  trembling  a  good  deal, 
made  a  courtesy,  and  timidly  took 
the  hand  that  was  offered  to  her. 

"  It  iss  no  words  I  hef  this  day — 
to  thank  you,"  she  said,  "that  you 
will  come  to  the  wedding  of  a  poor 
lass — ^for  Angus'  McEachran  he 
wass  wanting  me  to  tek  the  money 


to  get  the  clothes  for  the  wedding, 
but  if  I  had  got  the  clothes  for  the 
wedding,  it  wass  effery  one  in  Ard- 
tilleach would  know  of  it.  And — 
and — ^that  iss  why  I  hef  not  the 
clothes  for  the  wedding." 

It  was  an  apology.  Moira  was 
ashamed  of  her  rough  clothes,  that 
were  not  fit  for  a  wedding  to  which 
Miss  Sheila  Mackenzie  of  Borva 
had  come.  But  Sheila  made  her  sit 
down,  and  sate  down  beside  her, 
and  talked  to  her  of  many  things,  so 
that  there  was  soon  an  end  to  her 
shamefacedness. 

"Mr.  MacDonald,"  said  Angus 
McEachran,  rather  anxiously — see- 
ing that  the  minister  was  thinking 
more  of  his  distinguished  guests 
than  of  the  business  in  hand,  "  if 
you  wass  ass  kind  ass  to  be  quick — 
for  it  is  Moria's  father  if  he  wass  to 
go  back  to  the  house,  he  might  hef 
some  thought  of  it." 

**  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  minister, 
recollecting  himself.  "  Where  is 
Isabel  ? " 

He  called  his  housekeeper  into 
the  room ;  she  was  smartly  dressed, 
and  she  wore  a  gold  chain  that  her 
son  had  sent  her  from  America, 
The  minister  now  grew  formal  in 
his  manner.  He  spoke  in  a  solemn 
and  low  voice.  He  directed  Angus 
McEachran  and  Moira  Fergus  to 
stand  up  together  ;  and  then  with  a 
closed  Bible  in  his  hand,  he  placed 
himself  before  them,  the  three  wit- 
nesses of  the  ceremony  standing  on 
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one  side.  The  light  from  the  small 
window  fell  on  the  young  Highland 
girl's  face — she  was  now  very  pale, 
and  she  kept  her  eyes  bent  on  the 
floor. 

He  began  by  oflfering  up  a  pray- 
er—a strange,  rambling  series  of 
Biblical  quotations,  of  entreaties,  of 
exhortations  addressed  to  those  be- 
fore him — which  was  at  once  earnest, 
pathetic,  and  grotesque.  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  would  rather  have  prayed 
in  the  Gaelic ;  but  the  presence  of 
the  strangers  led  him  to  speak  in 
English,  which  was  obviously  a  dif- 
ficulty to  him.  For  into  this  curi- 
ous prayer  he  introduced  a  sort  of 
history  and  justification  of  what  he 
had  done  with  regard  to  the  young 
people. 

"  Ay,"  he  said,  "  it  wass  to  Glass- 
gow  they  were  going,  and  they 
would  hef  peen  as  sheeps  in  the  den 
of  the  lions,  and  as  the  young  lambs 
among  the  wolves.  For  it  iss  writ- 
ten of  Babylon,  the  evil  city,  Lo,  I 
will  raise  and  cause  to  come  up 
against  Babylon  an  assembly  of  the 
great  nations  from  ta  north  coun- 
try, ay,  and  Chaldea  shall  be  a  spoil. 
Put  yourselves  in  array  against  Bab- 
ylon round  apout ;  all  ye  that  will 
pend  the  pow  shoot  at  her,  ay,  and 
spare  no  arrows,  for  she  has  sinned 
against  the  Lord !  And  it  wass  to 
Glassgow  they  were  going ;  and  it 
wass  no  man  could  hear  that  and 
not  safe  them  from  going.  And  we 
had  the  great  help  of  frients  from 


far  islands,  ay,  from  the  desolate 
places  of  the  islands,  and  they  came 
to  us  in  our  trouple,  and  it  wass  a 
great  help  they  would  gife  to  us»  and 
the  Lord  will  tek  that  into  account, 
and  reward  them  for  the  help  they 
hef  given  to  the  young  lad  and  the 
young  lass  that  iss  before  us  this 
tay." 

Then  he  went  on  to  denounce 
anger  and  evil  passion  as  the  cause 
of  much  of  human  trouble ;  and  he 
closed  his  prayer  with  an  earnest 
hope  that  divine  influence  would 
soften  the  heart  of  John  Fergus, 
and  lead  him  to  live  in  peace  and 
affection  with  hi^  daughter  and  her 
husband. 

The  exhoration  following  the 
prayer  was  shorter  than  the  prayer. 
It  referred  chiefly  to  the  duties  of 
married  life ;  but  even  here  Mr. 
MacDonald  brought  in  a  good  deal 
of  justification  of  his  own  conduct 
in  having  assisted  a  young  lad  and 
a  young  lass  to  get  married. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  he,  "  it  iss  written 
that  a  man  shall  leaf  his  father  and 
his  mother  and  ko  and  be  joined 
unto  his  wife ;  and  the  wife,  too,  she 
will  do  the  same,  as  it  hass  peen 
from  the  peginning  of  the  worlt, 
amen.  And  why  no  i  And  if  there 
iss  any  man  so  foolish  ass  to  say  to 
a  young  man  or  a  young  lass, '  No, 
you  will  hef  to  wait  until  I  die  before 
you  will  be  for  getting  marriet,  and 
until  I  die  you  will  not  be  for  get- 
ting marriet  at  all,'  I  will  say  to  hun 
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that  he  is  a  foolish  man,  and  a  man 

'who  has  no  sense  in  his  head  what- 

effer.    And  there  iss  too  much  of 

the  young  men  going  away  from  the 

islands  apout  us,  and  they  will  go 

away  to  Glassgow,  and  to  Greenock, 

and  to  America,  and  to  other  places, 

and  they  will   marry  wifes   there, 

and  who  iss  to  know  what  kind  of 

"wifes  they  will  marry  ?    No,  it  iss 

petter,  ay,  and  ferry  much  petter, 

for  a  young  man  to  hef  seen  a  young 

lass  in  the  years  of  her  young  tays, 

and  he  will  know  of  her  family,  and 

he  will  hef  seen  her  going  to  the 

church,  and  he  will  know  she  is  a 

fit  lass  to  be  a  wife  for  him,  and  no 

strange  woman  that  hass  lifed  in  a 

great  town,  where  there  are  wild 

men,  and  sodgers,  and  the  Roman 

Catholic  Priests." 

Presently  the  simple  ceremony 
had  to  be  performed ;  and  when 
Angus  McEachran  was  bidden  to 
take  the  young  girl's  hand,  and  when 
the  minister  demanded  to  know 
if  any  one  were  present  who  had 
aught  to  say  against  the  marriage 
of  these  two,  there  was  a  silence  as 
if  every  one  was  listening  for  the 
sound  of  a  footstep  on  the  gravel 
outside. 

There  was  no  answer  to  that  sum- 
mons ;  wherever  John  Fergus  was, 
he  was  certainly  not  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mr.  MacDonald's  manse. 

"  And  so  you  are  a  married  woman 
Moira,"  said  Sheila,  when  it  was  all 
over. 


The  girl  could  not  speak,  but  there 
were  big  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  she 
went  forward  and  took  Mrs.  Laven- 
der's hand  and  timidly  kissed  it. 
Angus  McEachran  had  been  stand- 
ing about,  silent  and  awkward  ;  at 
length  he,  too,  went  forward,  and 
said  in  desperation : 

"Mrs.  Laffenter,  it  iss  a  ferry 
goot  pair  of  oars  for  a  small  poat  I 
hef  made  last  week  at  Ardilleach. 
Will  I  send  you  the  oars  to  Borva  i " 

"  Oh,  no,  Angus,"  the  young  lady 
said  ;  "  that  is  ferry  kind  of  you, 
but  we  have  plenty  of  oars  at  Borva. 
But  this  is  what  I  will  be  ferry  glad 
if  you  will  do — it  is  a  good  carpen- 
ter they  say  you  are,  and  any  day 
you  hef  the  time  to  make  a  small 
boat  for  a  boy  that  he  will  be  able  to 
pull  about  with  a  string,  then  I  will 
be  ferry  glad  to  hef  the  boat  from 
you." 

"  Ay,"  said  Angus,  with  his  face 
brightening,  "  and  will  you  tek  the 
poat  ?  Ay,  ay,  you  will  gif e  me  time 
to  mek  the  poat,  and  I  will  be  ferry 
proud  the  day  that  you  will  tek  the 
poat  from  me." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  minister. 

"  And,  Mr.  MacDonald,"  said  he, 
rather  shamefacedly,  "  if  you  will 
not  be  ferry  angry,  there  iss  a  gal- 
lon of  goot  whiskey — oh,  ay,  it  iss 
ferry  goot  whiskey,  I  hef  peen  told 
—and  I  will  pring  it  over  this  morn- 
ing when  I  wass  coming  ofer,  and 
I  hef  left  it  out  in  the  heather — " 

"  You  hef  left  it  out  in  the  heath- 
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er ! "  said  the  minister,  angrily  ; 
"and  it  iss  a  foolish  man  you  are, 
Angus  McEachran,  to  go  and  leaf 
a  gallon  of  goot  whiskey  out  on  the 
heather  1  And  where  is  the  heath- 
er ?  And  maybe  you  will  go  now 
and  get  it  out  of  the  heather ! " 

"  I  wass  afrait  to  say  apout  it  pe- 
fore,'*  Angus  said.  "  But  I  will  go 
and  get  you  the  whiskey,  and  it  is 
ferry  proud  I  am  that  you  will  take 
the  whiskey — and  it  is  not  ferry  pad 
whiskey  rairover." 

As  soon  as  Angus  had  gone  off  to 
the  hiding-place  of  the  jar,  they  all 
went  outside  into  the  clear  air, 
which  was  fresh  with  the  sea-breeze 
and  sweet  with  the  smell  of  the 
peats. 

"  Sheila,"  said  Mr.  Lavender, "  can 
you  hurry  on  Mr.  MacDonald's 
housekeeper.?  The  great  work  of 
the  day  has  to  be  done  yet.  And 
there  will  be  little  time  ^o  cross  to 
Ardtilleach." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Laffenter!"  cried 
Moira,  "You  will  not  go  to  see 
my  father ! " 

"Indeed  I  will,"  said  Sheila. 
"Are  you  afraid  he  will  eat  me, 
Moira  i " 

"  I  am  afraid — I  do  not  know 
what  I  am  afraid  of  except  that 
you  will  not  go  to  him,  that  iss  all 
I  ask  from  you,  Mrs.  Laffenter — " 

"  The  teffle,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald,  fiercely,  and  then  he  recol- 
lected in  whose  society  he  was. 
"What  iss  it  will   keep  Mrs.  Laf- 


fenter from  speaking-xto  any  one? 
Your  father  iss  an  angry  man, 
Moira  Fergus — ay,  you  will  be 
Moira  McEachran  now — ^he  iss  a 
ferry  angry  man — ^but  will  he  use 
his  pad  language  to  Mrs.  Laffenter  ? 
It  iss  not  to  be  thought  of,  Moira  1 " 

At  this  moment  the  yellow-beard- 
ed young  fisherman  came  back  with 
the  jar  of  whiskey ;  and  he  blushed 
a  little  as  he  handed  the  little  pres- 
ent to  the  minister. 

"  Ay,"  said  Mr.  MacDonald,  going 
into  the  house.  "  Isabal  must  be 
ferry  quick,  for  it  iss  along  way  the 
way  to  Ardtilleach,  and  the  second 
tinner  of  the  tay  it  will  be  on  poard 
the  yacht  at  eight  o'clock  or  seven 
o'clock,  or  petween  poth  of  the  two. 
And  Isabal,  she  must  go  town  to  the 
yacht  and  tell  that  tall  Duncan  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  to  gife  her  the  sattle  for 
Mrs.  Laffenter's  horse." 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
they  could  persuade  Angus  and 
Moira  to  come  into  the  house  and  sit 
down  at  the  table  with  the  great 
people  from  Borvabost  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald,  of  himself,  could  never  have 
managed  it ;  but  Sheila  took  Moira 
by  the  hand  ^and  led  her  into  the 
room  and  then  the  young  husband 
silently  followed. 

The  minister  had  been  too  modest 
in  speaking  of  the  banquet  he  had 
prepared  for  his  guests.  He  had 
promised  them  but  mutton  and  whis- 
key ;  and  behold,  there  was  a  bottle 
of  claret  wine  on  the  table,  and  the 
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very  first  dish  was  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  magnificent  salmon. 

''  Well,  that  is  a  fine  fish !  "  said 
Mr.  Lavender. 

"Oh,  ay,"  said  the  minister,  im- 
mensely flattered.  "He  wkss  a  fine 
fish — 3,  grand  fish.  He  wass  ass  big 
ass  a  dog — and  more." 

It  w^  a  great  grief  to  the  -min- 
ister that  Mr.  Lavender  would  not 
taste  of  the  claret,  which  had  come 
all  the  way  from  Stornoway,  and 
was  of  so  excellent  a  vintage  that  it 
was  named  after  the  Prime  Minister 
in  Parliament  himself.  But  Sheila 
had  some  of  it  in  a  tumbler,  and 
pronounced  it  very  good ;  though 
the  minister  observed  that  "  there 
wass  no  great  strength  to  go  to  the 
head  in  the  French  wines,"  and  he 
"  wass  ferry  much  surprised  to  see 
that  Mrs.  Laffenter  would  hef  wa- 
ter with  the  claret  wine." 

"  And  I  hear  that  Angus  is  going 
to  build  a  cottage  for  you,  Moira, " 
said  Mrs.  Lavender, "  further  re- 
moved from  the  village  and  the 
curing-houses.  That  will  be  ferry 
good  for  you ;  and  it  is  not  every 
one  that  has  a  husband  who  can 
work  at  two  trades,  and  be  a  good 
fisherman  on  the  sea,  and  a  good 
carpenter  on'  shore.  And  I  sup- 
pose you  will  be  going  back  now  to 
the  house  that  he  has  at  present." 

"Ay,  that  iss  the  worst  of  it,"  said 
the  girl,  sadly.  "  If  my  father  is 
ferry  angry,  it  will  be  a  pad  thing 
that  we  will  haf  to  life  in  Ardtill- 


each  together ;  and  all  the  neigh- 
bors will  know  that  he  is  angry, 
and  he  will  hef  the  long  story  to 
tell  to  each  of  them." 

"  But  you  must  not  look  at  it  in 
that  way,"  her  counsellor  said, 
cheerfully.  "You  will  soon  get 
over  your  father's  anger ;  and  the 
neighbors — ^well,  the  neighbors  are 
likely  to  take  your  side  of  the  story, 
if  there  is  a  story.  Now,  you  must 
keep  up  your  spirits,  Moira  ;  it  is  a 
bad  thing  for  a  young  wife  to  be 
down-hearted,  for  a  man  will  soon 
tire  of  that,  because  he  may  not  un- 
derstand the  cause  of  it.  And  why 
should  you  be  down-hearted ;  I  dare 
say,  now,  that  when  you  come  over 
to  Ardtilleach-^you  will  not  be  long 
after  us,  I  suppose — you  will  find 
the  neighbors  ready  to  have  a  dance 
over  the  wedding  as  soon  as  the 
evening  comeS  on." 

As  there  was  little  time  to  be  lost 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  com- 
ing back  the  same  evening  to  the 
yacht,  the  small  and  shaggy  animal 
that  was  to  carry  Mrs.  Lavender  to 
Ardtilleach  was  brought  round  to 
the  door.  The  young  bride  and 
bridegroom,  with  somewhat  wistful 
eyes,  saw  their  ambassadress  set 
out,  her  husband  walking  smartly 
by  her  side. 

"  It  iss  a  great  thing  they  hef  un- 
dertaken to  do,"  said  the  minister, 
"ay,  and  if  they  cannot  do  it,  there 
iss  not  any  one  in  all  the  islands 
will  be  able  to  do  it." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


HABET. 


About  one  o'clock  of  the  day  on 
which  Moira  Fergfus  was  married, 
her  father  returned  home  from  the 
curing-house  for  his  dinner.  He 
was  surprised  to  find  no  one  inside 
the  small  cottage.  There  were  the 
usual  preparations,  certainly — a  loaf 
of  bread,  a  jug  of  milk  on  the  side- 
table,  and  the  big  black  pot  hung 
high  over  the  smoldering  peats. 
He  was  angry  that  she  should  not 
be  there ;  but  he  had  no  thought  of 
what  had  occurred. 

In  a  sullen  mood  he  proceeded  to 
get  for  himself  his  dinner.  He 
lowered  the-black  pot  and  raked  up 
the  peats ;  then,  when  the  steam 
began  tovrise,  he  helped  himself, 


Moira  should  pay  for  this. 

But  by  and  by,  as  the  time  pass- 
ed, and  there  was  no  Moira,  he  be- 
gan to  be  suspicious ;  and  he  had 


house  .^"  she  retorted,  contempt- 
uously. 

"  I  ask  you  if  he  is  in  the  house  ! " 
he  said  angrily. 

"  And  it  is  a  foolish  man  you  are 
to  ask  such  a  question!"  the  old 
woman  said,  quite  as  fiercely.  "As 
if  a  young  man  will  be  in  the  house 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  all 
the  young  men  will  be  at  the  fish- 
mg. 

With  a  petulant  oath,  Fergus 
went  past  her  and  walked  into  the 
cottage.      There  was  no  one  inside. 

Then,  with  his  suspicions  growing 
momentarily  stronger,  he  walked 
away  from  Ardtilleach,  until,  at  one 
point  of  the  coast,  he  reached  the 
school  which  did  service  for  the 
whole  of  the  island.  He  went  in- 
side and  spoke  to  the  schoolmaster ; 
Alister  Lewis  and  Moira's  younger 


and  sat  down  to  the  small  table,   sisters  were  called  aside  and  ques- 


tioned.   They  knew  nothing  of  her. 

Then  he  wentrback  to  Ardtilleach, 

and  by  this  time  there  was  a  great 

commotion  in  the  village,  for  it  was 


not  well  finished  his  dinner  when  i  known  that  Moira  Fergus  could  not 


he  started  off,  with  a  dark  look  on 
his  face,  for  the  cottage  in  which 
Angus  McEachran  lived.  There 
was  an  old  woman  there  who  acted 
in  some  measure  the  part  of  cook 
and  housekeeper  for  Angus — a  bent, 
shrivelled  old  woman,  more  sulky 
even  than  John  Fergus  himself. 

"  Is  Angus  McEachran  in  the 
house } "  said  he,  in  the  Gaelic. 


be  found,  and  that  her  father  was 
seeking  everywhere  for  her.  The  old 
women  came  out  of  the  hovels,  and 
the  old  men  came  in  from  the  potato 
fields,  and  the  small  children  listen- 
ed, wondering,  but  imderstanding 
nothing. 

"  Ay,  ay,  it  iss.  a  ferry  angry  man 
he  is,  and  the  young  lass  will  hef 
many  a  hard  word  from  him ;  and 


"  Is  Angus  McEachran  in  the  1  if  she  will  go  away,  what  iss  the  rea- 
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son  of  it  that  she  should  not  go 
away  ? "  said  one. 

"And  there  iss  no  finer  lad  in 
the  islands  than  Angus  McEach- 
ran,"  said  another ;  "  and  him  ferry 
good  at  mendin'  a  boat,  and  ferry 
goot  at  the  fishin'  too  and  mirover ; 
and  it  iss  a  foolish  man  John  Fergus 
iss  that  he  will  think  the  lass  will 
never  marry." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  one  old  man,  com- 
ing up  with  an  armful  of  smoke-satur- 
ated roofing,  which  he  was  about  to 
carry  to  one  of  the  small  fields,  "  and 
iss  it  known  that  Angus  McEach- 
ran  will  not  go  out  with  the  boat 
this  morning,  and  young  Tonald 
Neil,  he  will  go  out  with  the  poat, 
and  that  wass  what  I  will  see  myself 
when  I  wass  coming  from  Harra- 
bost" 

This  was  news  indeed,  and  it  was 
made  the  basis  of  a  thousand  con- 
jectures. Moira  Fergus  and  Angus 
McEachran  had  gone  away  from 
Darroch,  and  caught  up  one  of  the 
schooners  making  for  the  Lewis. 
They  were  on  their  way  to  Storno- 
way;  and  from  Stornoway  they 
would  go  to  Glasgow  or  America  ; 
and  John  Fergus  would  see  his 
daughter  Moira  no  more. 

When  John  Fergus  made  his 
appearance  these  gossippers  were 
silent,  for  there  was  anger  on  his 
face,  and  they  feared  him. 

"  You  hef  not  seen  Moira  ? "  said 
he. 

'*  No,"  answered  one  and  all. 


"  Hef  you  seen  Angus  McEach- 
ran, then  i " 

"This  iss  what  I  will  tell  you, 
John  Fergus,"  said  the  old  man, 
who  had  laid  down  his  bundle  of 
black  straw.  "  It  wass  Tonald  Neil 
he  will  be  for  going  out  this  morn- 
ing in  the  poat,  and  Angus  McEach- 
ran he  wass  not  in  the  poat,  and  it 
iss  many  a  one  will  say  now  that  if 
Angus  McEachran  and  Moira  hef 
gone  away  to  Styomoway — " 

"  They  hef  not  gone  to  Styomo- 
way !  "  exclaimed  Fergus.  "  It  iss 
a  fool  that  you  are,  Peter  Taggart, 
to  speak  of  Styomoway  ! " 

But  at  this  moment  the  group  of 
idlers  was  moved  by  a  new  surprise ; 
for  who  should  appear  at  the  further 
end  of  the  village  than  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  king  of  the 
fair  island  of  Borva,  and  she  was 
coming  along  on  horseback,  with 
her  husband,  a  tall  young  English- 
man, by  her  side.  What  could  this 
wonderful  portent  mean  f  Were 
they  on  their  way  to  visit  Alister 
Lewis,  the  schoolmaster,  who  was  a 
clever  man  and  a  travelled  man,  and 
had  been  to  Styomoway  and  Glasgow 
and  other  distant  places  ? 

They  saw  her,  while  as  yet  she 
was  some  distance  off,  dismount 
from  the  horse,  and  then  her  hus- 
band led  the  animal  until  he  found 
a  post  to  which  he  tied  the  bridle. 
Then  these  two  came  along  togeth- 
er, and  the  village  people  thought 
she  resembled  a  queen,  and  had  the 
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dress  of  a  queen  and  the  air  of  a 
queen. 

"  And  where  is  the  house  of  John 
Fergus?"  said  she,  when  she  came 
up,  to  an  old  woman. 

The  old  woman  was  rather  taken 
aback  by  this  g^eat  honor,  and  she 
hurriedly  dr(4)ped  a  curtsey,  and 
exclaimed : 

*'  Ay,  iss  it  John  Fergus  !  And 
here  iss  John  Fergus  himself ! " 

Moira*s  father  was  standing  apart, 
with  sullen  brows.  He  had  some 
dim  suspicion  that  this  unexpected 
visit  had  something  to  do  with  the 
disappearance  of  his  daughter. 

"  Mr.  Fergus,"  said  Sheila,  going 
forward  to  him,  and  speaking  to 
him  in  a  low  voicig,  ''  it  iss  a  long 
time  since  I  hef  beemi*<Ardtilleach, 
and  I  had  forgotten  you." 

"  Ay,"  said  he,  not  very  courteous- 
ly. 

"But  I  had  not  forgotten  your 
daughter  Moira." 

There  was  a  quick,  suspicious 
glance  in  the  deep-set  eyes;  the 
man  said  nothing. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Fergus,  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  be  a  kind  man  and  a 
reasonable  man  this  day.  And  it 
iss  a  very  simple  thing  I  hef  to  tell 
you.  It  was  last  week  that  Mr. 
MacDonald,  the  minister,  came  to 
Borva,  and  he  was  saying  that 
Angus  McEachran  and  your  daugh- 
ter Moira  —  they  would  like  to  be 
married,  and  that  you  were  against 
it—" 


"  Iss  it  against  it  you  will  say  ?  ** 
he  broke  in  fiercely.  "  I  would  like 
to  see—" 

*'  Let  me  speak  to  you,  Mr. 
Fergus,"  said  the  young  lady,  gently. 
"  Well,  Angus  and  Moira  did  not 
see  any  use  in  waiting,  for  they 
knew  you  would  never  consent,  and 
I  believe  they  had  determined  to 
run  away  from  Darroch  and  go  to 
Glasgow — " 

"  And  hef  they  goneto  Glasgow?" 
demanded  Fergus,  in  a  voice  that 
was  heard  even  by  the  neighbors, 
who  had  remained  at  a  respectful 
distance. 

"  No,  they  have  not  The  minis- 
ter thought — and  I  thought — ^that 
would  be  a  very  bad  thing.  I  said 
you .  were  a  reasonable  man,  Mr. 
Fergus,  and  I  would  go  to  you  to 
speak  with  you,  and  you  would  listen 
to  it,  and  you  would  understand 
that  a  young  girl  does  no  wrong  in 
thinking  of  getting  married — " 

"  Where  is  Moira  ?  "  ^  said  he,  sud- 
denly. "You — ^you  hef  taken  her 
away — ^ay,  that  iss  it — it  iss  a  ferry 
grand  laty  you  are,  but  if  you  hef 
taken  away  Moira  Fergus — " 

"  Mr.  Fergus,"  said  Sheila's  hus- 
band, stepping  forward,  "  Fd  strong- 
ly advise  you  to  be  a  little  more 
civil." 

"  And  you ! "  said  he,  turning 
fiercely  on  this  new  assailant,  "  what 
iss  it  to  you  that  I  will  hef  command 
ofer  my  own  house  ?  And  what  iss 
it  to  you  to  come  and  touch  such 
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tilings  ?  And  I  say  to  you,  where 
iss  Moira  ? "  , 

Mr.  Lavender  would,  have  replied, 
and,  doubtless,  with  injudicious  ve- 
hemence, but  Sheila  interposed. 

"  I  will  tell  you  where  she  iss, 
Mr.  Fergus,"  she  said,  quietly. 
**  Now,  you  will  be  a  reasonable 
man,  and  you  will  see  how  it  iss 
better  to  make  the  best  of  what  iss 
done;  and  Moira  iss  a  good  lass, 
and — ^and — ^she  iss  coming  now  to 
Ardtilleach,  and  Angus  too,  and .  it 
was  over  at  Mr.  Macdonald's  manse 
to-day  they  were — and  you  will  be  a 
reasonable  man,  Mr.  Fergus — " 

"  At  the  manse ! "  he  cried,  see- 
ing the  whole  thing.  "  And  they 
were  married  ? " 

"  Well,  yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Fergus — " 

At  this  confirmation  of  his  sus- 
picions his  rage  became  quite  uncon- 
trollable, and  he  suddenly  broke  up- 
on Sheila  with  a  flood  of  vitupera- 
tion in  Gaelic.  Her  husband  could 
not  understand  a  word,  but  he  saw 
the  girl  retreat  a  step,  with  her  face 
pale. 

He  sprang  forward. 

"Speak  English,  you  hound,  or 
I'll  kick  you  down  to  the  shore  and 
back  again  ! "  he  cried. 

"  Iss  it  English ! "  Fergus  shout- 
ed in  his  rage.  "  Iss  it  English ! 
Ay,  it  iss  the  English  thiefs  coming 
about  the  island  to  steal  when  the 
door  is  left  open !  And  it  iss  you, 
Sheila  Mackenzie,  it  iss  you  that 

will  answer  for  this — " 

3 


In  his  ungovernable  passion  he 
had  raised  his  clenched  fist  in  the 
air,  and  inadvertently  he  advanced 
a  step.  Probably  he  had  not  the 
least  intention  in  the  world  of 
striking  Sheila,  but  the  threatening 
gesture  was  quite  enough  for  her 
husband  ;  so  that,  quick  as  lightning, 
he  dealt  John  Fergus  a  blow  right 
on  the  forehead  which  sent  him 
staggering  backward  until  he  tripped 
and  fell  heavily.  There  was  a 
scream  from  the  old  women,  who 
came  running  forward  to  the  pros- 
trate man.  Mr.  Lavender  turned 
to  his  wife,  his  face  a  trifle  pale. 

"Are  your  nerves  fluttered. 
Sheila }  *'  he  said.  "  Come  over  to 
this  bench  here  and  sit  down. 
Will  you  have  a  drop  of  whiskey  ? " 

Sheila  was  indeed  trembling ; 
she  suffered  herself  to  be  led  to  the 
wooden  bench,  and  there  she  sate 
down. 

"  Have  you  hurt  him } "  she  said, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"Certainly,"  said  he.  "I  have 
hurt  him  and  my  own  knuckles  as 
well.  But  he'll  come  to  all  right 
Don't  you  mind  him." 

Mr.  Lavender  walked  back  to 
the  group  of  people.  John  Fergus 
was  sitting  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  looking  considerably  dazed. 

"Here,  some  of  you  folks,  get 
me  a  drop  of  whiskey,  and  a  clean 
glass,  and  some  water." 

The  request  was  attended  to  at 
once. 
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"Well,  John  Fergus,"  said  Mr. 
Lavender,  "  you'll  keep  a  more  civil 
tongue  in  your  head  next  time  I 
pay  you  a  visit" 

He  went  back  to  his  wife  and 
prevailed  on  her  to  take  a  little 
whiskey  and  water  to  steady  her 
nerves. 

"  It  iss  a  bad  thing  you  have  done," 
she  said,  sadly.  "He  will  never 
forgive  them  now." 

"  He  never  would  have  forgiven 
them,"  replied  the  husband.  "I 
saw  that  at  once.  Your  appeals 
were  only  making  him  more  frantic. 
Besides,  do  you  think  I  would  allow, 
m  any  case,  a  cantankerous  old  fool 
like  that  to  swear  at  you  in  his 
beast  of  a  language  ? " 

"  You  did  not  know  he  was  swear- 
mg. 

"  I  knew  very  well." 

'*  And  what  shall  we  do  now  ? " 

"  Why,  go  back  again — that's  all. 
We  shall  meet  the  young  folks  on 
the  road." 

"  We  cannot  go  away  till  you  see 
how  John  Fergus  is." 

"  Oh,  John  Fergus  is  right  enough 
— see,  there  he  goes,  slinking  off  to 
one  of  the  cottages,  probably  his 
own.  A  little  rest  will  do  him 
good,  and  let  his  temper  cool.  Now, 
SheiJa,  pull  yourself  together ;  you 
have  got  to  entertain  a  distinguished 
guest  on  board  the  yacht  this  even- 
ing, and  we  must  not  lose  time." 

Sheila  rose  and  took  her  husband's 
arm.     As  they  walked  along  to  the 


post  where  the  horse  was  tied, 
villagers  came  up  to  them,  and 
than  one  said — 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,  it  wass  ferry 
done,  and  a  ferry  good  things  i 
eflFer,  that   you    will    teach     Ji 
Fergus  to  keep  a  civil  tongue, 
he  is  a  ferry  coorse  man,  and 
one  will  dare  to  say  anything 
him.      Ay,   and  to   think   that 
would  speak  like  that  to  Miss  Shi 
Mackenzie — ^it  wass  well  done, 
and  ferry  well  done." 

"But  he  is  not  hurt.?"    Sh< 
said. 

"  Well,  he  iss  hurt,  ay,  and  he 
not  hurt ;  but  he  will  be  going  ta 
lie  down,  and  when  he  gets  up  again, 
then  there  will  be  nothing ;  but  he 
iss  ferry  wake  on  the  legs,  and 
there  iss  no  more  anger  in  his  speech 
— ^no,  there  will  be  no  more  anger 
now  for  the  rest  of  this  day  what- 
effer." 

So  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Lavender  went 
away  from  Ardtilleach,  the  former 
rather  down-hearted  over  the  failure 
of  her  enterprise,  the  latter  endeav- 
oring   to    convince    her  that  that 
might  have  been  expected,  and  that 
no  great  harm  had  been  done.     In- 
deed, when   in    crossing  the  lonely 
moorland   road,  they   saw    Ang^s 
McEachran   and  Moira  Fergus  at 
a   great  distance,  coming  towards 
them.  Sheila  "lifted  up  her  voice 
and  wept,"  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
her  husband  tried  to  comfort  her. 
She  dismount^  from  the   saddle. 
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sate  down  on  a  block  of  silver- 

ly   granite  by  the    road-side,  to 

ait   Moira's    coming;  and  when 

young  Highland  girl  came  up, 

could  scarcely  speak  to    her. 

oira  was  infinitely  perturbed  to 

le  this  great  lady  grieved  because 

her,  and  when  she  heard  all  that 

happened,  she  said,  sadly. 
"  But  that  iss  what  I  hef  expected — 
Ibere  wass  no  other  thing  that  I  hef 
expected.  If  there  wass  any  chance 
of  getting  a  smooth  word  from  my 
father,  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Lafifenter, 
that  Angus  McEachran  and  me  we 
-wotild  be  for  going  to  Glassgow  ? " 

"  It  iss  a  bad  home-coming  after  the 
wedding  that  you  will  hef,"  said  her 
friend. 

**  Yes,  inxieed,  but  we  hef  looked 
for  that;  and  it  iss  a  great  thing  you 
hef  done  for  us,  Mrs.  Laffenter,  in 
coming  all  the  way  from  Borva  to 
the  wedding ;  but  we  will  not  forget 
that ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  in 
the  island  for  many  a  day.  And 
now  you  will  be  for  going  on  to  the 
manse,  Mrs.  Laffenter  ? " 

"  Moira,"  said  her  friend,  "  we  are 
going  away  to  London  in  a  day  or 
two  now,  and  I  would  like  to  hef  a 
word  from  you,  and  you  or  Angus 
will  send  me  a  letter,  to  tell  me  what 
is  going  on  in  Darroch  ? " 

"  Indeed,  yes,"  said  Angus,  "  and 
they  will  know  you  ferry  well  in 
London  if  we  send  the  letter,  or  iss 
there  more  ass  one  of  the  same 
name  in  London  ? " 


"You  must  have  the  address," 
said  Mr.  Lavender,  getting  out  a 
card. 

"Oh,  I  know  the  attress  ferry 
well,"  said  the  young  fisherman  ; 
"iss  there  any  one  so  foolish  ass 
not  to  know  where  London  iss.^ 
And  they  will  tek  the  letter  ferry 
well." 

"  Yes,  but  you  must  put  more  than 
London  on  the  letter,  for  there  are 
more  people  in  a  street  in  London 
than  in  all  Darroch  and  Killeena, 
and  there  are  as  many  streets  as 
there  are  stones  in  your  house,  An- 
gus." 

He  looked  at  the  card  as  if  it  were 
some  strange  talisman  ;  then  he  put 
it  in  his  pocket;  there  was  a  little 
hand-shaking,  and  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  went  on  their  way. 

"  Moira !  "  Mrs.  Lavender  called 
out,  suddenly. 

The  girl  turned  and  came  back  ; 
she  was  met  half  way  by  her  friend, 
who  had  a  great  sympathy  and  sad- 
ness in  her  eyes. 

"  It  iss  ferry  sorry  for  you  I  am 
this  day,"  said  Sheila,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  and  there  iss  not  anything  I 
would  not  do  to  hef  got  for  you  a 
better  home-coming.  And  you  will 
speak  to  your  father,  Moira — not 
now,  when  he  iss  in  his  anger — ^but 
afterwards,  and  perhaps  he  will  see 
that  what  iss  done  iss  done,  and  he 
will  be  friends  with  you." 

"  I  will  try  that,  Mrs.  Laffenter," 
i  said  the  girl 
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"  And  you  will  send  me  a  letter 
to  London  ? " 

"  Oh,  ay,  I  will  send  you  the  let- 
ter to  London,  and  it  will  be  a  proud 
day  for  me  the  day  that  I  will  send 
you  a  letter,  and  you  will  not  say  a 
word  of  it  to  any  one  Mrs.  Laff- 
enter,  if  there  iss  not  the  ferry  goot 
English  in  the  letter,  for  it  iss  An- 
g^s  he  can  write  tlie  goot  English 
petter  ass  me." 

"  Your  English  will  be  good 
enough,  Moira,"  said  her  friend. 
•'  Good-bye." 

So  again  they  parted ;  and  that 
was  the  last  these  two  saw  of  each 
other  for  many  long  days  and 
months. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE     FIRST     CLOUD. 

It  was  well  on  in  the  afternoon 
when  Angus  McEachran  and  his 
young  wife  reached  Ardtilleach ; 
and  by  that  time  one  or  two  of  the 
boats  had  come  in  from  the  ling 
fishing,  so  that  there  were  a  good 
many  people  about.  And  there  was 
a  great  commotion  in  the  place  over 
the  news  of  what  had  happened — 3, 
commotion  such  as  had  not  shaken 
Andtilleach  since  the  foundering  of 
the  French  schooner  on  Harrobost 
Head.  Moreover,  two  or  three  of 
the  young  fellows  took  solemn  oath 
in  the  Gaelic  that  they  would   not 


allow  Angus  McEachran's  wedding 

to  pass  over  without  a  dance  and  a  |  set  out  for  the  school-house.     Then 


dram,  whatever  was  thought  of  it  by 
John  Fergus,  who  remained  siiUen, 
sour,  and  ashamed  in  his  own  home: 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  hand- 
shaking when  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom arrived,  and  many  were  the 
good  wishes  expressed  by  the  old 
women  about  the  future  of  Moiia. 
The  young  girl  was  grateful ;  but 
her  eyes  kept  wandering  about  the 
place,  apparently  seeking  for  her 
father 

There  was  no  time  to  organize  a 
great  entertainment,  as  was  done 
when  Alister  Lewis,  the  schoolmas- 
ter, married  Ailasa  McDonald,  a 
lass  from  Killeena ;  but  one  of  the 
curers — ^the  very  curer,  indeed,  who 
was  John  Fergus'  master— came 
forward  in  a  handsome  manner,  and 
said  that  if  two  or  three  of  the 
young  fellows  would  begin  and  roll 
some  barrels  aside,  he  would  tender 
the  use  of  his  curing-house,  so  that 
some  frugal  supper  and  a  dance 
might  be  possible.  This  was  done 
in  due  time,  and  Angus'  companions 
set  to  work  to  hold  some  little  feast 
in  his  honor.  One  went  away  de- 
claring that  he  would  himself,  as 
sure  as  he  was  a  living  man,  bring 
six  gallons  of  whiskey  to  the  curing- 
house.  Another,  a  famous  musi- 
cian, went  off  for  his  fiddle.  Anoth- 
er declared  that  it  would  be  a  shame, 
and  a  very  great  shame,  if  Alister 
Lewis  were  not  told  of  the  approach- 
ing   celebration,   and    immediately 
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^lie  boys  about  obtained  permission 
^rom  old  Donald  Neil  to  gather  the 
potato-shaws  out  of  his  field,  and 
these  they  brought  to  the  point  of 
the  shore  outside  the  curing-house 
so  that,  when  night  came,  a  mighty 
"bonfire  and  beacon  should  tell  even 
the  ships  out  at  sea  that  great  do- 
ings were  going  on  on  land. 

Angus  McEachran  was  very 
proud  of  all  this,  and  very  glad  to 
be  among  his  own  people  again. 
The  ceremony  over  there  at  the  Free 
Church  Manse  had  rather  frightened 
him ;  now  he  felt  at  home ;  and 
having  drunk  a  glass  or  two,  he  was 
as  anxious  for  a  dance  as  any  one. 
But  with  Moira  the  case  was  very 
difiEerent.  Of  all  the  crowd  she  was 
the  only  one  who  was  anxious,  sad, 
and  preoccupied.  She  had  none  of 
the  quick  laughter  of  a  bride. 

"Ay,  and  what  iss  the  matter 
with  you,  Moira  ? "  said  her  hus- 
band. 

"There  iss  nothing  the  matter 
with  me,  Angus,"  she  replied  ;  but 
the  wistful  and  anxious  look  did  not 
depart  from  her  face. 

Well,  there  was  not  much  of 
a  supper  that  night,  and,  indeed, 
many  did  not  go  into  the  cur- 
ing-house at  all,  but  remained  out- 
side, where  dancing  had  already 
begun  on  a  rocky  plateau  covered 
with  short  sea-grass.  It  was  a  love- 
ly night — the  wonderful  glow  of  the 
northern  twilight  shining  over  the 
dark  heavens,  and  the  stars  gradual- 


ly becoming  more  distinct  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  sea.  There 
was  a  fresher  air  here  on  the  rocks 
than  in  the  heated  curing-house,  and 
the  whiskey  was  as  good  outside  as  in. 

Then  a  great  shout  arose,  for  the 
boys  had  put  a  light  to  the  bonfire, 
and  presently  the  long,  lithe  tongues 
of  fire  began  to  leap  up,  while  the 
young  men  began  to  perform 
feats  of  jumping  through  the  flames. 
In  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
the  curer,  who  had  had  a  glass,  be- 
came reckless,  and  ordered  the  boys 
to  bring  a  heap  of  drift-wood  from 
the  curing-house.  Then,  indeed, 
there  was  a  bonfire — such  a  bonfire 
as  the  shores  of  Darroch  and  Kil- 
leena  had  never  seen  before.  There 
was  a  great  noise  and  confusion,  of 
course,  friend  calling  to  friend,  and 
the  old  women  trying  to  prevent 
the  boys  from  springing  through 
the  flames. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  noise  Moi- 
ra slipped  away  from  the  side  of 
her  husband.  She  had  been  in- 
side the  curing-house,  and  there  her 
health  and  the  health  of  her  hus- 
band had  been  loyally  drunk,  and 
she  had  gone  round  the  whole  com- 
pany, shaking  hands  with  each, 
while  she  said  "  Shlainte  !  "  and  put 
her  lips  to  the  whiskey.  The  cry  of 
"  The  bonfire ! "  of  course  called 
every  one  out,  and  in  the  crowd 
she  was  separated  from  her  husband. 
She  seized  this  opportunity. 

The  great  red  glare  was  shining 
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athwart  the  hollows  in  the  rocks, 
and  even  lighting  up  palely  the 
fronts  of  the  cottages  of  Ardtilleach, 
so  that  she  had  not  much  fear  for 
her  footing  as  she  passed  over  to 
the  road.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
one  left  in  Ardtilleach.  There  was 
not  a  sound  to  be  heard — nothing 
but  the  distant  voices  of  the  peo- 
ple calling  to  each  other  round  the 
bonfire.  All  the  fishermen,  and 
the  young  women,  and  the  old  folks, 
and  the  children,  had  gone  out  to 
the  point. 

Moira  went  rapidly  along  the  cot- 
tages till  she  came  to  her  father's, 
her  heart  beating  hurriedly.  When 
she  reached  the  door  a  cry  of  fright 
had ,  nearly  escaped  her,  for  there 
was  her  father — ^his  face  partly  lit 
up  by  the  reflection  of  the  red  light 
— sternly  regarding  her.  He  did 
not  move  to  let  her  pass  into  the 
house.  He  did  not  say  a  word  to 
her.  He  only  looked  at  her  as  if 
she  were  a  dog,  a  boat,  a  piece  of 
stone.  Rather  than  this  terrible 
reception,  she  would  have  had  him 
break  out  into  a  fury  of  rage. 

She  was  not  prepared  for  it ;  and 
after  the  first  wild  look  of  entreaty 
she  turned  her  eyes  to  the  ground, 
and  stood  there,  trembling  and 
speechless. 

"  Hef  you  no  word  for  me  ? "  she 
said  at  length. 

"  None  !  "  he  answered. 

He  seemed  to  be  regarding  the 
distant  bonfire,  its  long  shoots  of 


flame  into  the  black  night,  and  the 
alternate  dusky  and  red  fig^es  mov- 
ing round  it 

"  It  wass  many  a  time,"  she  began 
in  desperation,  hoping  to  make  some 
excuse ;  "  it  wass  many  a  time,  I 
will  say  to  you — " 

"I  hef  no  word  for  you,  Moira 
Fergus,"  her  father  said,  with  a^pa- 
rent  indifference.  "  You  hef  gone 
away;  you  will  stay  away.  It  iss  a 
disgrace  you  hef  brought  on  your- 
self and  your  family — " 

"  A  disgrace ! "  she  cried.  "  And 
what  are  the  people  doing,  then,  if 
they  think  it  iss  a  disgrace  I  hef 
made  }  That  iss  not  in  the  thoughts 
of  any  one  of  them." 

"  The  people !  "  said  her  father, 
for  a  second  forgetting  his  forced 
composure.  "  And  the  tefiie  knows 
what  the  people  will  be  after — ^it  iss 
the  whiskey  ;  and  after  they  hef  the 
whiskey  they  will  go  home,  and  to- 
morrow what  will  they  say  of  you, 
Moira  Fergus  ? " 

"  They  will  say  no  harm  of  me," 
the  girl  said.  "  But  you,  yourself 
father,  you  will  say  no  harm  of  me ; 
and  if  we  can  be  frients,  and  An- 
gus will  come  to  you  and  say — " 

"Do  you  hear  what  I  hef  told 
you  ? "  said  he,  fiercely.  "  I  hef  no 
word  to  speak  to  you — no,  not  if 
you  wass  to  lif  in  Ardtilleach  for 
sixty  years.  To-morrow  you  will 
be  to  me  ass  if  you  wass  dead ;  to- 
morrow, and  the  next  day,  and  all 
the  years  after  that     You  hef  gone 
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a^ay  ;  ay,  and  you  shall  stay  away, 
Moira  Fergus!  I  hef  no  more 
speaking  for  you,  nor  for  Angus 
McEachran ;  and  it  iss  a  foolish 
man  Angus  McEachran  will  be  if 
he  comes  near  me  or  my  house." 

"  Father— only  this—" 

"  I  tell  you,  Moira  Fergus,  to  go 
away ;  or  by  Kott,  I  will  tek  you, 
and  I  will  trag  you  out  to  the  cur- 
ing-house, and  put  you  among  your 
trunken  f rients !  That  iss  what  I 
will  do,  by  Kott  I " 

His  vehemence  frightened  her ; 
she  went  back  a  step,  and  then  she 
looked  at  him.  He  turned  and 
went  inside  the  cottage.  Then 
there  was  nothing  for  the  girl  but 
to  go  back  to  her  friends,  whose 
shouts  still  resoimded  through  the 
silence  of  the  night. 

"  Ay,  and  where  hef  you  been, 
Moira } "  her  husband  said,  he  alone 
having  noticed  her  absence. 

*'  I  wass  down  to  my  father's 
house,"  she  answered,  sadly. 

"And  what  will  he  say  to  you  ? " 

"  He  has  no  word  for  me.  To- 
morrow, and  the  next  day,  and  all 
the  time  after  that,  I  will  be  just  ass 
one  that  iss  dead  to  him  ;  ay,  ay, 
sure  enough." 

"  And  what  of  that  ? "  her  hus- 
band said,  "  Tit  you  not  know  that 
pefore  ?  And  what  iss  the  harm  of 
it  ?  It  iss  a  ferry  goot  thing  indeed, 
and  mirover  that  you  will  be  away 
from  a  coorse  man,  that  wass  ferry 
terrifle  to  you  and  to  all  his  neigh- 


bors. And  it  iss  ferry  little  you 
hev  to  complain  apoit,  Moira ;  and 
now  you  will  come  and  hef  a  tance." 

"  It  iss  not  any  tance  I  will  be 
thinking  about,"  said  the  girl. 

He  became  a  little  impatient. 

"  In  the  name  of  Kott,  what  iss 
it  you  will  inrant,  Moira  i  It  iss  a 
strange  thing  to  hef  a  young  lass 
going  apout  ferry  sorrowful  on  the 
tay  of  her  wedding.  And  it  iss 
many  a  one  will  say  that  you  are 
not  ferry  glad  of  the  wedding." 

That  was  true  enough.  It  was 
remarked  that,  whereas  everybody 
was  ready  for  a  dance  and  a  song, 
Moira  only  seemed  to  care  nothing 
for  the  dance  and  the  song.  But 
the  old  women  knew  the  reason  of 
it ;  and  one  said  to  the  other — 

"  Ay,  ay,  it  iss  a  hard  thing  for  a 
young  lass  to  go  away  from  her  own 
home  to  get  marriet,  and  it  iss  ferry 
strange  she  will  be  for  a  time,  and 
then  she  will  heed  that  no  more. 
But  Moira  Fergus,  it  iss  ferry  pad 
for  Moira  Fergus  that  her  father 
iss  a  coorse  and  a  wild  man,  and 
she  will  hef  no  chance  of  being 
frients  with  him  any  more ;  and  the 
young  lass — well,  she  iss  a  young 
lass — and  that  will  trouple  a  young 
lass,  indeed  and  mirover." 

But  these  shrewd  experiences  had 
no  hold  of  Angus  McEachran.  His 
quick  Celtic  temperament  resented 
the  affront  put  upon  him,  on  his 
very  wedding  day,  by  the  girl  whom 
he  had   married.     The  neighbors 
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saw  she  was  anything  but  glad  ; 
and  the  young  man  had  it  in  his  heart 
to  say,  "  Moira,  if  you  are  sorry  for 
the  wedding,  I  am  too  ;  and  sorrier 
still  that  I  cannot  go  and  have  it 
undone."     He  moved  away  from  her. 

By  this  time  the  tumult  round  the 
bonfire  had  subsided,  for  now  noth- 
ing but  smoldering  ashes  were  left, 
and  the  people  had  formed  again 
into  dancing  groups,  and  talking 
groups,  and  drinking  groups — per- 
haps the  first  two  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  third.  Angus  Mc- 
Eachran  would  not  dance  at  all; 
but  he  had  recovered  his  temper, 
and  once  or  twice  he  went  and  said 
a  friendly  word  to  Moira,  who  was 
standing  with  some  of  the  old  wo- 
men looking  on  at  the  reels.  But 
what  had  fired  this  other  young 
fellow  to  call  out : 

"  Hey !  there  iss  one  man  not 
here  this  day,  and,  by  Kott,  he 
ought  to  be  here  this  day.  And  he 
iss  a  foolish  man  and  a  madman 
that  will  stay  at  home  when  his  own 
daughter  is  being  married  !  " 

'*  Ay,  ay  !  "  said  two  or  three. 

"  And  this  iss  what  I  say,"  con- 
tinued the  fisherman,  who  had  evi- 
dently had  a  glass.  "  I  am  going 
ofer  to  John  Fergus's  house." 

"Ay,  and  me,  too,"  responded  one 
or  two  of  his  companions. 

"And  we  will  hef  a  joke  with 
him,"  cried  one. 

"Ay,  ay,  and  we  will  hef  him  out," 
cried  another.  | 


"We  will  put  a  light  to  his 
thatch  !  "  cried  a  third.  "  And  you 
will  see  if  John  Fergus  will  not 
come  out  to  his  daughter's  wed- 
ding!" 

At  this  Moira  darted  forward  be- 
fore them. 

"  If  there  iss  one  of  you,"  she  said 
in  an  excited  way,  "  if  there  iss  one 
of  you  will  go  near  to  my  father^s 
house  this  night,  this  iss  what  I  will 
do — I  will  go  and  jump  ofer  the  rock 
there  into  the  water." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  her  husband,  com- 
ing forward  rather  gloomily,  "  it  iss 
no  use  the  having  a  joke  with  John 
Fergus.  Let  John  Fergus  alone. 
If  he  will  not  come  out  to  his  daugh- 
ter's wedding,  that  iss  nothing  to  any 
one — it  iss  a  ferry  goot  thing  there 
are  others  that  hef  come  to  the  wed- 
ding, and  ass  for  John  Fergus,  he 
will  be  ferry  welcome  to  stay  at 
home  this  night,  or  the  next  night, 
or  the  next  fife  huntret  years,  and 
tam  him ! " 

So  that  matter  passed  over,  and 
the  merry-making  was  resumed — 
the  fiddler  having  illimitable  calls 
on  him,  and  the  very  oldest  deter- 
mined to  show  that  they  had  not  al- 
together lost  the  use  of  toe  and 
heel.  There  was  no  lack  of  whiskey; 
and  altogether  the  improvised  en- 
tertainment in  honor  of  the  wedding 
of  Moira  Fergus  became  a  notable 
and  memorable  thing.  But  there 
were  two  or  three  present  who  re- 
marked that  Moira  1  oked  very  sot- 
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rowful ;  and  that  Angus  McEachran 
was  not  so  well  pleased  with  her  as 
a  husband  should  be  with  his  newly- 
married  wife. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AN     INTERMEDDLER. 

John  Fergus  kept  his  word ;  his 
daughter  was  as  one  dead  to  him. 
When  he  passed  her  in  the  village 
he  had  neither  look  nor  speech  for 
her  ;  and  then  she  went  home  with 
a  heavy  heart  At  first  her  husband 
tried  to  reason  with  her  about  her 
unavailing  silence  and  sadness,  but 
he  soon  got  tired  of  that,  and  im- 
patient, and  glad  to  be  out  with  his 
companions  in  the  boat,  or  on  the 
beach,  where  a  laugh  and  a  joke  were 
possible. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  Kott  iss  the 
use  of  it,  Moira } "  he  would  say  to 
her,  when  he  was  •  near  losing  his 
temper.  "Hef  you  not  known 
all  along  that  your  father,  John 
Fergus,  would  hef  no  word  for 
you  if  you  wass  to  go  and  get  mar- 
ried ?  Hef  I  not  told  you  that  ? 
And  it  wass  many  a  time  you  will 
say  to  me, '  Angus,  I  cannot  stay 
longer  in  the  house  with  my  father  ; ' 
and  then  I  hef  said  to  you,  *  Moira, 
it  will  be  a  ferry  tifferent  thing 
when  you  hef  a  house  to  yourself, 
and  you  will  be  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  and  no  one    will  speak  a 


coorse  word  to  you.*  And  now  you 
hef  no  more  thought  of  that — ^you 
hef  no  more  thought  of  anything  but 
your  father — and  this  iss  what  I 
will  say  to  you,  Moira,  that  no  man 
hass  the  patience  with  a  wife  who 
iss  discontented  from  the  morn- 
ing to  the  night,  and  it  iss  many's 
the  time  I  hef  wished  you  could 
go  back  to  your  father — and  tam 
him ! " 

In  due  course  of  time,  and  in 
fufilment  of  her  promise,  Moira 
sate  down  one  day  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Lavender,  who  was 
still  in  London.  This  letter  she 
brought  to  her  husband,  asking  him 
to  address  it  for  her,  and  hinting 
that  he  might  look  through  it,  for 
she  was  better  at  spelling  the  Gaelic 
than  the  English.  Angus  got  a 
pen  and  sat  down. 

He  had  not  read  far  when  an 
angry  light  came  to  his  eyes. 
Moira's  letter  to  her  friend  was  not 
the  letter  which  a  young  wife  might 
be  expected  to  write.  It  was  very 
sad  and  mournful;  and  it  was  all 
about  her  father,  and  the 
impossibility  of  conciliating  him. 
There  was  not  a  word  in  it  about 
her  husband,  or  of  his  project  of 
building  a  cottage  with  a  slate  roof, 
or  of  the  recent  state  of  the  fishing 
around  the  coast.  It  was  all  her 
father,  and  her  father,  and  her 
father  ;  and  the  young  fisherman's 
face  grew  dark.  Finding  that  she 
had   gone  outside,  he  got  another 
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piece  of   paper  and  wrote   as  fol- 
lows : 

"  This  is  what  Moira  haz  to  tell 
to  you,  Mrs.  LafiFenter,  and  this  is 
all  she  haz  to  tell  to  you,  and  it  is 
not  ferra  much  whatefFer.  But 
there  is  another  word  I  would  say 
to  you  that  Moira  haz  not  said,  and 
when  a  man  marries  a  wife,  it  is  not 
to  be  triffen  out  of  the  house  he  will 
marry  a  wife,  and  this  is  what  has 
come  to  us,  that  Moira  she  will 
think  nothing  from  the  morning  to 
the  night  but  of  the  quarrel  with 
John  Fergus,  and  it  is  not  any  other 
thing  she  will  think  of,  and  there  is 
no  man  will  haf  the  patience  with 
that.  And  that  is  how  we  are,  Mrs. 
LafFenter,  and  you  will  not  trouble 
yourself  to  say  a  word  of  it  to 
Moira,  for  I  haf  said  a  great  many 
things  to  her  ;  but  it  is  no  use  there 
is  in  them,  and  all  the  day  she  will 
haf  no  word  for  me,  and  no  laugh  or 
a  joke  like  a  young  lass,  and  it  is  the 
Rott's  mercy  there  will  be  one  or 
two  young  men  about  or  I  would 
go  away  to  Glassgow  indeed  and 
mirover.  And  you  waz  ferra  kind 
to  us,  Mrs.  Laflenter,  and  it  is  no 
great  gladnesis  I  haf  in  telling  you 
the  story,  but  I  waz  thinking  if 
you  got  Moira's  letter  you  would  be 
for  writing  to  John  Fergus,  and 
there  will  be  no  use  in  that  at  all. 
And  I  am  your  obedient  servant  to 
command,  Angus  McEachran.  The 
feshen  haz  been  ferra  good  round 


but  a  man  haz  no  heart  to  go  to  the 
feshen  when  he  comes  back  to  a 
discontented  house.*' 

He  did  not  show  Moira  that 
second  letter  —  he  knew  that 
remonstrance  was  of  no  avail ;  he 
merely  inclosed  it  in  the  same 
envelope  and  addressed  that  to  Mrs. 
Lavender  in  London. 

A  day  or  two  afterw^ds  Mr. 
MacDonald,  the  minister,  came  over 
to  Ardtilleach,  and  on  such  occasions 
he  invariably  went  first  to  the 
house  of  Angus  McEachran. 
Angus  had  never  complained  to 
him ;  but  the  minister  had  got  to 
imagine  that  there  was  something 
wrong;  and  occasionally  he  was 
rather  disturbed  about  it,  for  he 
held  himself  as  partly  responsible  for 
the  marriage  of  these  young  people: 
This  time  he  foimd  Moira  alone. 

"  And  are  you  ferry  well,  Moira  ?" 
said  he,  looking  at  her  keenly. 

He  could  see  that  the  girl  had 
recently  been  crying. 

*'  Oh,  ay,  Mr.  MacDonald  ;  and 
are  you  ferry  wdl  too  ?  And  it  iss 
a  fine  tay  you  hef  got  to  come  ofer 
to  Ardtilleach." 

"  And  iss  Angus  gone  out  to  the 
fishing  > " 

"  I  do  not  know  that,"  she  said, 

"  You  do  not  know  that  ?  "  said 
the  minister.  "Well,  well,  the 
tays  are  ferry  much  altered  now; 
for  in  the  former  tays  a  young  wife 
would  go  Outside  the  house,  or  go 
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to  her  husband  when  he  wass  going 
out  to  the  fishing;  but  you  are  ferry 
much  in  the  house,  Moira" 

"  And  that  iss  true,  Mr.  MacDon- 
ald,"  she  answered ;  "  and  why 
should  I  not  be  ferry  much  in  the 
house  ?  Iss  it  a  goot  thing  for  me 
to  go  out  into  the  fiUage,  and  my 
father  he  will  go  by  without  a  word 
to  me,  and  all  the  neighbors  will 
see  it  ?  Yes,  I  am  ferry  much  in 
the  house,  Mr.  MacDonald." 

"Well,"  said  he,  "it  iss  not  a 
goot  thing  that  you  tell  me ;  but 
you  wass  always  saying,  Moira,  that 
you  would  be  petter  away  from  the 
coorse  tongue  of  your  father ;  and 
now  that  you  are  away,  iss  it  any 
use  being  ferry  sorry  for  that,  and 
you  a  young  lass  that  ought  to  be 
ferry  prout  of  a  young  husband, 
and  one  that  iss  as  cleffer  with  his 
fingers  ass  Angus  McEachran  ? 
No,  no,  Moira,  you  hef  no  right  to 
mek  such  complaints." 

"  I  do  not  complain  at  all,  Mr. 
MacDonald,"  the  girl  answered. 
"  No,  it  iss  no  use  in  complaining, 
none  at  all." 

The  minister  regarded  her  for  a 
second  or  two  ;  he  did  not  quite 
know  how  far  he  would  be  justified 
in  interfering. 

"Well,  I  am  going  on  to  the 
school-house,  Moira,"  said  he,  "  to 
see  Alister  Lewis  apout  his  frients, 
the  Maclntyres,  who  will  be  think- 
ing of  going  away  to  America; 
and  when  I  come  back  to  Ardtil- 


leach  agaiix,  Moira,  I  will  come  in 
and  say  good-bye  to  you." 

So  he  went  on  his  way.  But  he 
had  not  got  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  from  the  village  when,  to  his 
great  surprise,  he  saw  Angus 
McEachran  sitting  out  on  the  rocks 
over  the  sea,  in  the  company  of  old 
Donald  Neil,  and  both  of  them 
making  very  merry  indeed,  as  he 
heard  from  their  laughing.  The 
minister  crossed  over  to  them. 
They  were  seated  on  the  dry  turt 
of  the  rocks,  and  there  was  a  black 
bottle  and  a  single  glass  between 
them. 

"  And  are  you  ferry  well,  Angus  ? " 
said  the  minister.  "  And  you,  Don- 
ald Neil  ?  And  it  wass  no  thought 
of  seeing  you,  Angus,  that  I  had 
this  tay.  Yqu  are  not  at  the  fish- 
ing .? " 

"  No,"  said  the  young  man,  with 
some  embarrassment  "  A  man 
cannot  always  be  going  to  the  fish- 
ing." 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  the  minis- 
ter, "no,  I  do  not  think,  Angus 
McEachran,  there  iss  any  young 
man  but  yourself  in  ^  the  whole  of 
Ardtilleach  this  tay — except  the 
young  men  in  the  curing-house." 

"  Well,  well ! "  said  Angus  shortly ; 
"iss  there  any  one  of  the  young 
men  hass  been  so  often  to  the  fish- 
ing ass  I  haf  been,  and  where  iss 
the  one  that  hass  ass  much  money 
in  the  bank  at  Styornoway } " 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  minister,  "  that 
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iss  a  goot  thing,  and  a  ferry  goot 
thing,  mirover;  and  you  will  find 
the  goot  of  the  money  when  you 
will  pegin  to  puild  the  cottage  with 
the  slate  roof.  But  the  money  will 
not  get  any  the  bigger,  Angus 
McEachran,  if  you  will  stay  at  home 
on  the  fine  tays  for  the  fishing,  ay, 
and  if  you  will  sit  out  on  the  rocks 
trinking  whiskey  in  the  middle  of 
the  tay ! " 

The  minister  had  grown  a  trifle 
vehement. 

"  There  iss  no  harm  in  a  glass ! " 
said  Angus  McEachran,  gloomily. 

"  There  iss  no  harm  in  a  glass  ! " 
retorted  Mr.  MacDonald,  with  im- 
patience. "  There  iss  no  harm  in 
a  glass — ay,  I  know  there  iss  no 
great  harm  in  a  glass  if  you  will 
meet  with  a  frient,  and  when  the 
work  iss  tone,  and  then  there  iss  no 
harm  in  a  glass.  But  there  iss  a 
harm,  and  a  ferry  great  harm,  in  it, 
Angus  McEachran,  if  a  young  man 
will  gif  up  his  wortc  and  tek  to  trink- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  tay — ^and  not 
a  glass,  no  but  a  bottle — and  it  iss 
too  much  whiskey  you  hef  trank 
this  tay,  Angus  McEachran." 

The  young  man  made  no  protesta- 
tion, no  excuse.  He  sat  moodily 
contemplating  the  rocks  before  him. 
His  companion,  the  father  of  the 
young  man  who  had  taken  Angus' 
place  in  the  boat,  was  uncomfortably 
conscious  of  guilt,  and  remained 
silent 

"  I  do  not  know."  Angus  said  at 


length,  "  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald,  that  I  will  go  any  more  to 
the  fishing." 

"  Hey ! "  cried  the  minister,  **  and 
iss  it  a  madman  you  are,  Ang^ 
McEachran  ?  And  what  will  you 
do,  then,  that  you  will  go  no  more 
to  the  fishing  ? " 

"It  iss  the  son  of  Tonald  Neil, 
here,  who  will  pay  me  for  my  share 
in  the  poat,  and  he  iss  a  ferry  goot 
fisherman,  and  the  other  men  will 
be  ferry  glat  to  hef  him  in  the  poaL" 

"  Ay,  and  you  ?  "  said  the  minis- 
ter, "  what  iss  it  you  will  do  your- 
self, Angus  McEachran  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  said  gloom- 
ily. "  It  iss  not  anything  I  hef  the 
heart  to  do,  unless  it  will  be  to  go 
away  to  Glassgow ;  there  iss  not 
anything  else  I  haf  the  heart  to  do." 

"  To  Glassgow !  "  cried  the  min- 
ister, in  ang^  excitement ;  "  you, 
Angus  McEachran  !  Ay,  it  iss  once 
before  I  will  stop  you  from  going 
to  Glassgow ! " 

"  And  that  was  ferry  well  done  ! " 
said  the  young  fisherman,  with  a  lit- 
tle laugh,  "and  there  wass  much 
goot  came  of  it,  that  we  did  not  go 
away  to  Glassgow.  Well,  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald,  I  will  say  nothing  against 
you  for  that.  It  iss  no  fault  to  you 
that  Moira  and  me — ^well,  it  iss  not 
any  use  the  speaking  of  it." 

The  minister  tiu"ned  to  the  old 
man. 

"  Tonald  Neil,  get  up  on  yom-  feet, 
and  go  away  ofer  to  the  road  there. 
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It  iss  a  few  words  I  hef  to  say  to 
Angus  McEachran." 

The  old  man  rose  with  some  diffi- 
culty, and  hobbled  away  over  the 
rocks.  No  sooner  had  he  gone  than 
the  minister,  with  an  angry  look  in 
his  face,  caught  up  the  black  bottle, 
dashed  it  down  on  the  rocks  below, 
where  the  remaining  whiskey  spurt- 
ed  about  in  all  directions. 

"The  teffle — ^and  tam  him! — ^let 
effery  drop  of  the  whiskey  you  will 
trink  in  the  tays  when  you  should 
be  at  the  fishing,  Angus  McEachran, 
and  you  with  a  young  wife — '* 

"  A  young  wife ! "  cried  the  fish- 
erman, bitterly  (paying  no  atten- 
tion to  the  destruction  of  the  whis- 
key ) ;  "it  iss  no  young  wife  I  hef, 
Mr.  MacDonald.  It  iss  a  young  lass 
I  haf  marriet — ^yes,  that  iss  true 
enough  whateff er — but  it  iss  a  young 
lass  that  hass  no  thought  for  her 
husband,  and  hass  no  laugh  or  a 
joke  at  any  time,  and  that  sits  by 
herself  all  the  day,  with  her  crying 
and  her  tiscontent,  and  will  say  no 
wort  when  you  reason  with  her  ;  and 
iss  that  a  young  wife  ?  No,  py  Kott 
Mr.  MacDonald,  that  iss  no  young 
wife — and  why  should  I  go  to  the 
fishing  > " 

"Ay,  ay,  Angus  McEachran," 
said  the  minister,  "  this  iss  a  ferry 
pad  story  you  hef  told  me  to-day, 
and  it  wass  no  thought  I  had  of  this 
when  you  were  married  ofer  at  the 
manse,  and  when  Mrs.  Laffenter 
will  come  back  in  the  evening,  and 


when  she  was  ferry  sorry  that  John 
Fergus  wass  an  angry  man,  I  will 
be  saying  to  her,  '  Mrs.  Laffenter, 
it  wass  effery  one  knew  that  pefore  ; 
and  it  wass  no  shame  to  you,  and 
no  fault  to  you,  that  he  wass  still  a 
foolish  man.  And  Moira  Fergus, 
she  will  be  petter,  ay,  and  ferry 
much  petter,  to  go  and  lif  with  An- 
gus McEachran  than  with  John  Fer- 
gus, and  it  iss  a  ferry  goot  thing 
you  hef  done  this  tay,  and  it  iss  ferry 
kind  of  you  to  come  all  the  way  from 
Borva.' " 

"  Ay  ay,"  said  Angus,"  that  wass 
well  said,  Mr.  MacDonald ;  for  who 
could  hef  told  that  this  would  come 
out  of  it  ? " 

"  But  you  must  hef  patience  with 
the  lass,  Angus,"  the  minister  said, 
"  and  you  will  say  a  word  to  her — ." 

"  I  will  say  a  word  to  her  ? "  ex- 
claimed Angus  with  a  flash  of  fire 
in  his  eyes.  Iss  it  one  word,  or  fife 
huntret  tousant  words  I  hef  said  to 
her  ?  No,  I  will  say  no  more  words  to 
her — ^there  hass  been  too  much. of 
that  mirovcr.  It  iss  to  Gldssgow  I 
am  going,  and  then  she  will  go  back 
to  her  father — and  tam  him  ! " 

"  Then  you  will  be  a  wicked  man, 
Angus  McEachran  ! "  exclaimed  the 
minister,  "  ay,  a  foolish  and  a  wicked 
man,  to  think  of  such  things  !  And 
what  will  you  do  in  Glassgow } " 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  No,  you  do  not  know  !  You  will 
take  to  the  whiskey,  that  iss  what  you 
will  do  in  Glassgow.     Angus  Mc- 
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Eachran,  I  tell  you  to  put  that  out 
of  your  head;  and  when  I  come  back 
from  the  school-house,  ay,  I  will  go 
and  see  Moira,  and  I  will  say  a  word 
to  her,  but  not  any  word  of  your 
going  to  Glassgow,  which  iss  a  very 
foolish  thing  for  a  young  man  to 
think  of." 

He  did  as  he  had  promised,  and 
on  the  second  time  of  his  entering 
Angus  McEachran's  house  he  again 
found  Moira  alone,  though  she  was 
now  engaged  in  some  domestic  work. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said  to  her, "  it 
iss  a  goot  thing  for  a  young  wife  to 
be  tiligent  and  look  after  the  house ; 
but  there  iss  more  as  that  that  iss 
wanted  of  a  young  wife — ^and  I  hef 
just  seen  Angus  McEachran,  Moira." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  girl,  "  and  hass  he 
not  gone  out  to  the  fishing." 

"  No,  he  hass  not  gone  out  to  the 
fishing ;  and  this  iss  what  I  hef  to 
say  to  you,  Moira,  that  unless  you 
take  care — ^ay,  and  ferry  great  care, 
ay — he  will  go  out  to  the  fishing  not 
any  more." 

She  looked  up  quickly  and  in  fear. 

"  Is  Angus  m  i " 

"111 !  Ay,  he  iss  ill;  but  it  iss  not 
in  his  pody  that  he  iss  ill.  He  iss 
a  fine,  strong  young  man,  and  there 
iss  many  a  young  lass  would  hef  been 
glad  to  hef  Angus  McEachran  for 
her  husband;  and  now  that  he  iss 
marriet,itwas  you,  Moira,  that  should 
be  a  good  wife  to  him.  And  do  you 
know  why  he  iss  not  at  the  fishing } 
It  iss  bekass  he  hass  no  heart  to  go 


to  the  fishing  ?  And  why  should  a 
young  man  hef  no  care  for  hiss  work 
and  hiss  house  ? — ^unless  this,  Moirat 
that  the  house  is  not  agreaple  to 
him." 

The  girl  sighed. 

"  I  know  that,  Mr.  MacDonald," 
she  said.  "  It  iss  man/s  the  time 
Angus  will  say  that  to  me." 

"  And  in  Kott's  name  then.  Moira," 
said  the  minister  indignantly,  "  why 
will  you  not  mek  the  house  lighter 
for  him  ?  Iss  it  nothing  to  you  that 
your  husband  will  hef  a  dull  house, 
ay,  and  a  house  that  will  trife  him 
into  idleness  such  as  no  young  man 
in  Ardtilleach  would  speak  of  ?  Iss 
it  nothing  to  you,  Moira  ?  " 

The  girl  turned  to  him,  with  her 
eyes  full  of  tears. 

"  Iss  it  nothing  to  me,  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  ?  Ay,  it  iss  a  great  teal  to 
to  me.  And  it  iss  many  the  time 
I  will  say  to  myself  that  I  will  heed 
no  more  the  quarrel  with  my  father, 
and  that  if  he  will  go  by  in  the  fillage 
without  a  look  or  a  word,  that  will 
be  nothing  to  me.  But  it  iss  fefry 
easy,  Mr.  MacDonald,  to  say  such 
things  to  yourself ;  and  it  iss  not  so 
ferry  easy  for  a  young  lass  to  hef  a 
quarrel  with  her  father,  and  that  all 
the  neighpours  will  see  there 
iss  a  quarrel,  and  not  a  look  or  a 
word  between  them  not  any  more 
ass  if  they  wass  strangers  to  each 
other.  Ay,  ay,  that  iss  no  light  thing 
for  a  young  lass — " 

"  Well,  I  hef  no  patience  with  you, 


Moira,"  said  the  minister.  "Wass 
not  all  this  pefore  you  when  you 
wass  getting  marriet  ? "    . 

"  Ay,"  said  the  girl,  with  another 
sigh,  "that  iss  a  true  word.  But 
there  are  many  things  that  you  will 
expect,  and  you  will  not  know  what 
they  are  until  they  hef  come  to  you, 
Mr.  MacDonald,  and — ^and — " 

"  Well,  well,  well ! "  said  the  min- 
ister, rather  testily,  "now  that  it 
hass  come  to  you,  Moira,  what  iss 
the  use  of  fretting,  and  fretting." 

"  There  iss  not  any  use  in  it,  Mr. 
MacDonald,"  she  said,  simply.  "  But 
it  is  not  effery  one  will  be  aple  to 
put  aside  things  out  of  the  mind — 
no,  that  iss  not  easy  to  do." 

He  stood  about  for  a  minute  or 
two,  impatient,  angry,  and  conscious 
that  all  his  reasoning  and  arguments 
w^re  of  no  avaiL 

"  I  will  go  ofer  to  the  curing- 
house,"  said  he,  "and  hef  a  word 
with  your  father." 

"Mr.  MacDonald,  you  will  hef 
the  trouble  for  nothing.  What  will 
you  do  when  Miss  Sheila  Mackenzie 
will  not  be  aple  to  do  anything.? 
And  it  iss  many  a  one  in  the  fill  age 
hass  gone  to  my  father — and  it  iss 
always  the  same — ^he  will  hear  no 
word  pf  me ;  and  if  they  hef  peen 
anxious  and  ferry  anxious  then  he 
will  get  ferry  angry,  and  they  hef 
come  away  more  afrait  of  him  than 
efiFer.  No,  that  iss  no  use,  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald, the  going  to  my  father  at 
the  curing-house." 
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"  Then  it  iss  a  last  word  I  hef  to 
say  to  you,  Moira,"  said  the  minis- 
ter in  an  altered  tone,  as  he  stepped 
forward  and  took  her  hand.  "  You 
are  a  good  lass,  and  you  are  not 
willing  to  do  harm  to  any  one.  It 
iss  a  great  harm  you  are  doing  to 
Angus  McEachran  —  ay,  indeed, 
Moira,  you  hef  goot  cause  to  wonder 
— but  that  iss  true,  and  it  iss  a  great 
harm  you  are  doing  to  yourself. 
For  if  there  iss  no  lightness  in  the 
house,  a  young  man  will  not  stay 
in  the  house,  and  if  his  wife  iss  al- 
ways fretting  and  hass  no  lau^h  for 
him  when  he  comes  home,  he  will 
hef  it  in  his  heart  not  to  come  to 
the  house  at  all,  and  that  iss  ferry 
pad  for  a  yoimg  man.  And  you 
must  try,  Moira,  to  get  rid  of  your 
fretting,  or  you  will  be  ferry  sorry 
one  tay  that  you  tit  not  get  rid  of 
your  fretting.  Now,  good-bye, 
Moira ;  and  mind  what  I  hef  said 
to  you  this  tay." 

So  the  minister  left,  not  in  a  very 
hopeful  or  happy  mood.  As  he 
passed  the  house  of  John  Fergus, 
he  frowned;  and  then  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  not  checked  An- 
gus McEachran  for  using  a  certain 
phrase  about  John  Fergus. 

"Well,  well,"  thought  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald, "  it  is  no  great  matter ;  and 
if  I  was  Angus  McEachran  perhaps 
it  iss  the  same  words  I  would  be  for 
using,  -whether  the  minister  was 
there  or  no." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


IN  THE  DEEPS. 


Things  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  that  rapidly.  Moira  knew  but 
little  of  what  was  going  on,  for  the 
neighbors  were  slow  to  tell  her. 
But  every  one  in  Ardtilleach  was 
aware  that  Angus  McEachran  had 
sold  his  share  in  the  boat  to  young 
Donald  Neil ;  and  that,  while  this 
ready  money  lasted,  he  had  done  no 
work  at  all,  but  merely  lounged  about 
until  he  could  get  hold  of  one  or  two 
companions  to  go  off  on  a  drinking 
frolic.  Moira  saw  him  go  out  each 
day  ;  she  did  not  know  but  that  he 
was  gone  to  the  fishing.  When  he 
returned  late  at  night,  she  sometimes 
saw  that  he  had  been  having  a  glass, 
and  she  was  a  little  perturbed.  But 
Angus  had  a  strong  head ;  and  he 
managed  to  conceal  from  her  for  a 
long  time  the  fashion  in  which  he 
was  spending  his  life. 

He  did  not  deliberately  set  to 
work  to  drink  himself  and  his  young 
wife  out  of  house  and  home.  He 
had  fits  of  remorse,  and  always  was 
about  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf — next 
day ;  but  the  next  day  came  and 
Moira  was  silent  and  sad,  and  then 
he  would  go  out  to  get  a  cheerful 
word  with  some  companions,  and  a 
glass.  Moreover,  the  savings  of  a 
fisherman  either  increase  or  de- 
crease ;  they  never  stand  still.  When 
the  motive  was  taken  away  for  the 


steady  addition  to  the  little  hoard 
in  the  bank  at  Stornoway,  that  fund 
itself  was  in  danger.  And  at  length 
it  became  known  in  Ardtilleach  that 
Angus  McEachran  had  squandered 
that  also,  and  that  now,  if  he  want- 
ed money,  he  must  go  into  debt  with 
one  of  the  curers,  and  hire  himself 
out  for  one  of  the  curers'  boats. 

The  appearance  of  the  man  alter- 
ed too.  He  had  been  rather  a  smart 
young  fellow,  careful  of  his  clothes 
and  cleanly  in  his  habits ;  now,  as 
Moira  noticed,  he  paid  less  attention 
to  these  things,  and  heeded  her  not 
when  she  remonstrated. 

One  night  Angus  McEachran 
came  home,  and  staggered  into  the 
cottage.  Moira  regarded  him  with 
affright  He  sate  down  on  a  wood- 
en stool  by  the  peat-fire. 

"Now  there  iss  an  end  of  it," 
said  he,  gloomily. 

"  An  end  of  what,  Angfus  ? "  said 
she,  in  great  alarm. 

"  An  end  of  you,  and  of  me,  and 
of  Ardtilleach  ;  and  it  iss  not  in 
Ardtilleach  I  can  lif  any  more,  but 
it  iss  to  Glassgow  that  I  am  going." 

"  To  Glassgow  !  "  she  cried. 

"  Ay,"  said  he,  "this  iss  no  longer 
any  place  for  me.  I  hef  no  share 
in  the  boat.  I  hef  no  money  in  the 
bank.  It  iss  all  gone  away — ^in  the 
tammed  whiskey — ^and  it  iss  not  a 
farthing  of  money  I  can  get  from 
any  one — ^and  what  iss  to  become 
of  you,  Moira  ? " 

She  did  not  cry  aloud,  nor  were 
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her  eyes  wet  with  tears,  but  she  sate 
with  a  white  face,  trying  to  compre- 
hend the  ruin  that  had  befallen 
them. 

"  It  iss  not  the  truth  you  are  speak- 
ing, Angus  McEachran  ! "  she  said 
somewhat  wildly. 

*'  It  iss  the  truth  ass  if  it  were 
spoken  before  Kott,"  said  he,  "and 
now  you  will  hef  something  more 
to  cry  ofer.  Well,  I  am  sorry  for 
you,  Moira.  It  wass  another  thing 
I  looked  for  when  we  were  marriet ; 
but  now  it  iss  no  use  my  living  in 
Ardtilleach,  and  it  iss  to  Glassgow 
I  am  going." 

Moira  was  rocking  herself  on  the 
chair,  and  sobbing  and  moaning  in 
her  great  grief.  It  was  true,  then. 
They  were  ruined ;  and  to  whom 
could  she  turn  for  protection  ?  The 
friends  who  had  come  to  her  wed- 
ding were  now  away  in  London.  As 
for  her  father,  she  might  as  well 
have  thought  of  appealing  to  the 
rocks  on  the  shore. 

"  Angus,  Angus ! "  she  cried, "  y^u 
will  stay  in  Ardtilleach !  You  will 
not  go  to  Glassgow  !  It  iss  many 
another  boat  that  will  be  glad  to  hef 
you,  and  there  iss  no  one  can  mek 
so  much  at  the  fishing  ass  you — " 

"  And  what  iss  the  goot  of  it,"  he 

said,  "  that  a  man  will  mek  money, 

and  hef  to  lif  a  hard  life  to  mek 

money,  and  when  he  comes  home, 

then  it  iss  not  like  coming  home  to 

him  at  all  ?    What  I  hef  done  that 

wass  bad  enough ;  what  you  hef 
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done,  Moira  Fergus,  well  it  iss  some- 
thing of  this  that  you  hef  done." 

She  dared  not  answer  —  some 
strange  consciousness  oppressed  her. 
She  went  away  from  him,  and  sate 
in  a  corner,  and  cried  bitterly.  He 
spoke  no  more  to  her  that  night. 

Next  morning  he  was  in  a  very 
different  humor ;  he  was  discontent- 
ed, quarrelsome,  and  for  the  first 
time  of  their  married  life  spoke 
rudely  and  tauntingly  to  her.  The 
knowledge  that  he  was  now  a  beg- 
gar —  that  the  neighbors  regaided 
him  as  an  outcast — that  his  old  com- 
panions in  the  boat  were  away  at 
their  work,  leaving  him  a  despicable 
idler  to  consort  with  the  old  men 
about — seemed  to  drive  him  to  des- 
peration. Hitherto  he  had  always 
said,  in  answer  to  friendly  remon- 
strances, that  there  were  more  fish 
in  the  sea  than  ever  came  out  of  it ; 
and  that  by  and  by  he  would  set  to 
work  again.  Now  it  seemed  to 
occur  to  him  that  his  former 
companions  were  rather  shy  of  him; 
and  that  he  had  a  bad  name  through- 
out the  island. 

"Yes,"  said  he  angrily  to  her, 
"  when  I  go  to  Glassgow,  then  you 
can  go  to  your  father,  and  you  can 
ask  him  to  tek  you  back  to  his 
house.  It  wass  my  house  that  wass 
not  goot  enough  for  you  ;  and  from 
the  morning  to  the  night  it  wass 
neffer  a  smile  or  a  laugh  wass  on 
your  face  ;  and  now  when  I  will  go 
away  to  Glassgow,  you  will  be  a 
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great  deal  petter,  ay,  and  f ery  much 
petter  in  the  house  of  your  father, 
John  Fergus — and  tarn  him  !" 

She  said  not  a  word  in  reply,  for 
her  heart  was  full ;  but  she  put  a 
shawl  round  her  shoulders  and 
walked  away  over  to  the  curing- 
house,  where  her  father  was.  Angus 
McEachran  was  mad  with  rage. 
Was  she  already  taking  him  at  his 
word  ;  and  seeking  to  return  to  her 
father's  house.  With  a  wild  feeling 
ot  vengeance  at  his  heart,  he  deter- 
mined there  and  then  to  leave  the 
place  ;  and  as  he  set  out  from  Ard- 
tilleach,  without  a  word  of  good-bye 
to  any  one  in  it,  the  last  thing  that 
he  saw  was  John  Fergus  coming 
out  to  the  door  of  the  curing-house 
to  speak  to  Moira.  With  many  an 
angry  and  silent  imprecation,  he 
strode  along  the  rough  road,  and 
then  he  began  to  bethink  himself, 
how  a  penniless  man  was  to  make 
his  way  to  distant  Stornoway  and  to 
Glasgow. 

The  purpose  of  Moira  Fergus 
was  quite  different  from  that  which 
her  husband  had  imagined. 

"  What,  will  you  war  with  me } " 
said  her  father,  coldly,  when  he 
came  out  in  response  to  her  mes- 
sage. "  I  hef  told  you,  Moira  Fer- 
gus, that  it  iss  no  word  I  hef  for 
you.  You  hef  gone  to  another 
house  ;  you  shall  stay  there — ^ay,  if 
you  wass  to  lif  in  Ardtilleach  for 
sixty  years." 

"  It  iss  Angus  McEachran,"  she 
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said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  '' 
and — he  iss  g^ing  away  to  Glassg^ 
if  he  cannot  go  to  the  fishing- 
— ^if  you  would  speak  a  word   to 
Maclean — " 

"  Ay,  he  iss  going  to  Glassgow  ? 
said  John  Fergus,  with  an 
flash  in  his  eyes.  "  And  the  teffl- 
only  knows  that  he  iss  fit  for  no 
ing  but  the  going  to  Glassgow.  Ay, 
ay,  Moira  Fergus,  and  it  wass  a 
prout  tay  for  you,  the  tay  you  were 
marriet  to  Angus  McEachran  ;  but 
it  iss  not  a  prout  tay  any  more,  that 
you  are  married  to  a  man  that  iss  a 
peggar  and  a  trunkard,  and  hass  not 
a  penny  in  ta  whole  world  ;  no,  it  iss 
not  any  longer  a  prout  tay  for  you 
that  you  marriet   Angus  McEach- 


ran 


II 


She  would  take  no  heed  to  these 
hard  words ;  her  purpose  to  save 
her  husband  was  too  earnest 

"  Ay,  ay,  that  wass  a  bad  day," 
Moira  said,  sadly,  ''and  if  I  had 
known,  I  would  not  hef  married 
Angus  McEachran ;  but  now,  father, 
it  would  be  ferry  kind  of  you  to 
speak  a  word  to  Mr.  Maclean — " 

"  For  Angus  McEachran  }  "  said 
her  father,  with  a  savage  scowl ; 
"  not  if  he  wass  to  be  tammed  the 
morn's  momin* ! " 

Moira  shuddered — ^her  last  hope 
was  slowly  leaving  her. 

"  You  would  not  hef  the  neigh- 
bors," she  pleaded,  "  you  would  not 
hef  the  neighbors  say  you  wass  a 
hard  man,  father,  and  it  iss  not  any 
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one  would  say  a  word  like  yourself 
ito  Mr.  Maclean  ;  and  Mr.  Maclean 
■wrill  kriow  that  Angus  McEachran 
iss  a  ferry  goot  fisherman  and  ferry 
eleffer  with  his  hands,  and  if  he 
^KTouId  gif  Angus  a  share  in  a  poat, 
it  would  be  ferry  soon  he  would  be 
paid  back  for  that,  for  there  iss  not 
anyone  in  the  island  can  make  par* 
rels  like  him — " 

*'  And  it  iss  a  foolish  lass  you 
are  that  you  will  come  to  me  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Maclean  for  Angus 
McEachran.  Iss  it  any  cause  I  hef 
to  speak  for  Angus  McEachran  ? 
And  ferry  much  I  would  hef  to  say 
for  him,  and  the  whole  of  Ardtil-. 
leach  and  the  whole  of  the  islands 
will  know  of  his  trinking,  and 
his  trinking,  and  not  any  work,  no 
more  ass  if  he  wass  an  old  man  or  a 
rich  man,  and  the  money  going  from 
him  until  it  iss  not  a  penny  of  it 
that  is  left ! " 
"  But—" 

"And  there  iss  more,  Moira  Fer- 
gus," continued  her  father,  vehe- 
mently. "  I  will  say  to  you  man/s 
the  time  I  hef  no  word  for  you—" 
But  only  this  once — '* 
Only  this  teffle !  I  tell  you  to  go 
away,  Moira  Fergus,  and  not  to 
come  pothering  me  with  your  Mr. 
Maclean's  and  your  Angus  McEach- 
rans !  Let  him  go  to  the  men  that 
hass  been  trinking  his  whiskey !  Let 
him  go  to  the  man  who  hass  his 
share  in  the  poat  But  not  to  me ! " 
"  Father—" 
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*'  I  hef  told  you,  Moira  Fergus," 
John  Fergus  said,  recovering  from 
his  rage,  "that  it  is  no  word  will 
pass  between  us  ;  and  this  is  an  end 
of  it." 

With  that  he  tinned  and  ,went 
into  the  curing-house,  slamming  the 
door  after  him. 

"  And  it  iss  a  hard  man  you  are," 
said  Moira,  sadly. 

She  walked  back  to  her  own  little 
cottage,  almost  fearing  that  her  hus- 
band  might  be  inside.  He  was  not ; 
so  she  entered,  and  sat  down  to  con- 
template the  miserable  future  that 
lay  before  her,  and  to  consider  what 
she  could  do  to  induce  Angus  Mc- 
Eachran to  remain  in  Ardtilleach, 
and  take  to  the  fishing  and  sober 
ways  again. 

First  of  all^he  thought  of  writing 
to  her  friends  in  London  ;  but  An- 
gus had  the  address,  and  she  dared 
not  ask  him  for  it.  Then  she 
thought  of  making  a  pilgrimage  all 
the  way  to  Borva  to  beg  of  the  great 
Mackenzie  there  to  bring  his  influ- 
ence to  bear  on  her  husband  and  on 
Mr.  Maclean,  the  curer,  so  that  some 
arrangement  might  be  made  be- 
tween them.  But  how  could  she, 
all  by  herself,  make  her  way  to 
Bor\'a.?  And  where  might  Angus 
McEachran  be  by  the  time  she  came 
back  ? 

Meanwhile  Angus  was  not  about 
the  village,  nor  yet  out  on  the  rocks, 
nor  yet  down  in  the  little  harbor ; 
so,  with  a  sad  heart  enough,  she  pre- 
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pared  her  frugal  mid-day  meal,  and 
sate  down  to  that  by  herself.  She 
had  no  great  desire  for  food,  for  she 
was  crying  most  of  the  time. 

Late  that  evening  a  neighbor 
came  in,  who  said  she  had  just  re- 
turned from  Harrabost 

"  Ay,  Moira,"  said  she,  "and  what 
iss  wrong  now,  that  Angus  McEach- 
ran  will  be  for  going  away  from  Ard- 
tilleach  ? " 

Moira  stared  at  her. 

"  I  do  not  knaw  what  you  mean, 
Mrs.  Cameron,"  she  said. 

"  You  do  not  know,  then  i  You 
hef  not  heard  the  news,  that  Angus 
McEachran  will  be  away  to  Glass- 
gow  ? " 

Moira  started  up  with  a  quick  cry. 
Her  first  thought  was  to  rush  out  of 
the  house  to  overtake  him  and  turn 
him  back  ;  but  how  was  that  possi- 
ble? 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Cameron,  what  iss  it 
you  tell  me  this  tay  ?  And  where 
tit  you  see  Angus  ?  And  are  you 
quite  sure } "  ' 

"  Well,  well,  Moira,"  said  the  old 
woman,  it  iss  not  any  great  matter 
the  going  to  Glassgow  ;  and  if  you 
will  sit  down  now,  I  will  tell  yoa" 

The  girl  sate  down,  silently^  and 
crossed  her  hands  on  her  lap.  There 
was  no  more  crying  now ;  the  last 
blow  had  fallen,  and  despair  had  su- 
pervened. 

"  You  know,  Moira,  my  son  that 
lifs  round  at  the  pack  of  Harrabost, 
and  I  was  ofer  to  see  him,  and  all 
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wass  ferry  well,  and  his  wife  has  got 
ferry  well  through  her  trouple.  And 
when  I  wass  for  coming  away,  it 
wass  Angus  McEachran  will  come 
running  up  to  the  house,  and  ferry 
wild  he  wass  in  the  look  of  him. 
'  Duncan  Cameron/  says  he,  *  will 
you  gfif  me  your  poat  for  two  min- 
utes or  for  three  minutes,  for  I  am 
told  that  this  is  the  Mc  Alisters'  poat 
that  iss  coming  along,  and  they  are 
going  to  Taransay.'  You  know  the 
McAlisters'  poat,  Moira,  that  they 
pought  at  Styomoway  ? " 

Moira  tiodded  assent 

*'  Well,  you  know,  Moira,  that 
Duncan  was  always  a  good  f  rient  to 
Angus  McEachran;  and  he  said, 
'  Yes,  Angus  McEachran,  you  may 
hef  the  poat,  and  she  is  down  at  the 
shore,  and  you  can  run  her  out 
yourself,  for  the  oars  and  the  thole- 
pins are  in  her.'  But  Angfus  Mc- 
Eachran, he  says,  '  Duncan,  will  you 
come  with  me  to  pring  pack  the 
poat,  for  I  will  ask  the  McAlisters 
to  tek  me  with  them  to  Taransay  ; 
for  it  iss  to  Taransay  I  am  going.'  " 

"  Ay,  to  Taransay !  "  said  Moira, 
eagerly.  "And  it  wass  only  to 
Taransay } " 

"  I  will  tell  you  that,  Moira,"  the 
old  woman  continued,  who  would 
narrate  her  story  in  her  own  way. 
"  Well,  well,  I  went  to  him,  and  I 
said, '  What  iss  it  that  takes  you  to 
Taransay,  Angus  McEachran,  and 
when  will  you  be  coming  pack  from 
Taransay  i '     '  Mrs.  Cameron,'  says 
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he, '  I  do  not  know  when  I  will  be 
coming  pack  from  Taransay,  for  it 
iss  to  Glassgow  I  am  going  ;  and  it 
iss  perhaps  that  I  will  nefifer  see 
Ardtilleach  any  more/  " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  the  girl  moaned  ; 
"  he  did  not  say  that,  Mrs.  Came- 
ron ! " 

"And  I  said  to  him,  *It  iss  a 
foolish  man  you  are,  Angus  McEach- 
ran,  to  speak  such  things,  and  you 
with  a  young  wife  in  Ardtilleach. 
*  Ay,'  said  he, '  Mrs.  Cameron,  and 
if  there  was  no  young  wife,  it  iss 
perhaps  that  I  would  be  in  Ard- 
tilleach now,  and  hef  my  money 
and  the  share  in  the  poat ;  but  it 
is  a  pad  tay  the  tay  that  a  young 
man  marries  a  lass  that  iss  tiscon- 
tented  and  hass  no  heart  in  the 
house,  and  that  iss  it  that  I  am 
going  away  from  Ardtilleach ;  and 
Moira — well,  Moira  hass  her  father 
in  Ardtilleach.'  Ay,  that  iss  what 
he  said  to  me,  Moira,  ass  Duncan 
and  him  they  were  putting  out  the 
poat  from  the  shore." 

"  My  father ! "  the  girl  murmured, 
"  I  hef  not  any  father  now — ^no,  and 
not  any  husband — it  iss  the  two 
that  I  hef  lost  Ay,  and  Angus 
McEachran  hass  gone  away  to 
Glassgow." 

There  was  no  bitter  wailing  and 
lamentation  ;  only  the  hands  in  her 
lap  were  more  tightly  clenched. 
The  red  peats  flickered  up  in  the 
dusk  ;  and  her  face  seemed  drawn 
and  haggard. 


"  Ay,  and  they  pulled  out  to  the 
McAlisters'  poat  when  she  came  by, 
and  I  wass  looking  at  them  all  the 
time  from  the  shore,  and  Angus 
McEachran,  when  the  McAlisters 
put  their  poat  apout,  he  got  apoard 
of  her,  and  there  wass  not  much 
talking  petween  them.  And  Dun- 
can, I  could  hear  him  cry  out, 
*  Good-pye  to  you  this  tay,  Angus 
McEachran ! '  And  Angus  he  cried 
out,  *  Goot-pye  to  you,  Duncan 
Cameron  ! '  And  when  Duncan  he 
came  back  to  the  shore,  he  will  tell 
me  that  the  McAlisters  were  going 
down  to  the  ferry  pig  poat  that  iss 
at  Taransay  and  that  hass  come 
round  from  Lochnaraaddy,  and 
Angus  McEachran  he  wass  saying 
that  he  would  know  some  of  the 
sailors  in  her,  and  the  captain  would 
tek  him  to  Glassgow  if  he  worked 
the  passage.  Ay,  ay,  Moira,  I  can 
see  it  iss  not  the  good  news  I  hef 
prought  to  you  this  night ;  and  it 
iss  a  pad  thing  for  a  young  lass 
when  her  husband  goes  away  to 
Glassgow;  but  you  do  not  know 
yet  that  he  will  stay  in  Glassgow, 
and  you  will  write  a  line  to  him, 
Moira—" 

"  How  can  I  write  a  line  to  him, 
Mrs.  Cameron  I "  the  girl  said ; 
"  there  iss  more  people  in  Glassgow 
ass  there  iss  in  Styornoway,  and 
the  Lewis,  and  Harris  all  put  to- 
gether ;  and  how  will  they  know 
which  of  them  is  Angus  McEach- 
ran ?" 
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"  Then  you.  will  send  the  letter  to 
Styornoway,  and  you  will  gif  it  to 
the  captain  of  the  great  poat,  the 
Clansman  ;  and  iss  there  any  one  in 
Glassgow  that  he  will  not  know  ? " 

*'  A  letter/*  Moira  said,  wistfully. 
"  There  iss  no  letter  that  will  bring 
Angus  McEachran  pack,  not  now 
that  he  hass  gone  away  from  Ard- 
tilleach.  And  I  will  say  good-night 
to  you  now,  Mrs.  Cameron.  It  iss  a 
little  tired  I  am." 

"You  are  not  ferry  well  the 
night,  Moira,"  said  the  old  woman, 
looking  at  her.  "I  do  not  know 
that  I  will  leaf  you  by  yourself  the 
night." 

"  But  I  will  ferry  much  rather  be 
by  myself,  Mrs.  Cameron — ^ay,  ay,  I 
hef  many  things  to  think  ofer  ;  and 
it  iss  in  the  morning  I  will  come  to 
see  you,  Mrs.  Cameron,  for  I  am 
thinking  of  going  to  Glassgow." 

"  Ay,  you  will  come  to  me  in  the 
morning,  like  a  good  lass,"  said  Mrs. 
Cameron,  "  and  then  you  will  thihk 
no  more  of  going  to  Glassgow, 
which  would  be  a  foolish  thing  for 
a  young  lass,  and  it  iss  not  yet,  no, 
nor  to-morrow,  nor  any  time  we 
will  let  you  do  such  a  foolish  thing, 
and  go  away  from  Ardtilleach." 


CHAPTER  X. 

A     PROCLAMATION. 

MoiRA  did  not  go  to  Glassgow  ; 
she  remained  in  Ardtilleach,  in  the 
small  cottage  all  by  herself,  whither 


one  or  two  of  the  neighbors,  having 
a  great  pity  for  her  condition,  came 
to  her,  and  occasionally  brought  her 
a  little  present  of  ,tea  or  sugar. 
How  she  managed  to  live  at  all,  no 
one  knew  ;  but  she  was  very  proud, 
and  maintained  to  those  who  visited 
her  that  she  was  well  off  and  con- 
tent She  was  very  clever  with  her 
needle,  and  in  this  way  requited 
her  friends  for  any  little  kindness 
they  showed  her. 

So  the  days  and  the  weeks  went 
by,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  Ang^ 
McEachran.  Mr.  MacDonaldmade 
inquiries  of  the  men  who  had  gone 
with  him  to  Taransay,  and  they  said 
he  had  undertaken  to  il^ork  his 
passage  to  Glassgow  in  a  boat  that 
was  going  round  the  island  for  salt 
fish.    That  was  all  they  knew. 

Well,  Mr.  MacDonald  was  not  a 
rich  man,  and  he  had  a  small  house  ; 
but  his  heart  was  touched  by  the 
mute  misery  of  this  poor  lass  who 
was  living  in  the  cottage  all  by 
herself,  as  one  widowed,  or  an  out- 
cast from  her  'neighbors.  So  he 
went  to  her  and  asked  her  to  come 
over  to  the  manse  and  stay  there  un- 
til something  should  be  heard  of 
her  husband. 

"  It  is  a  ferry  goot  man  you  are. 
Mr.  MacDonald,"  she  said,  "and  a 
ferry  kind  man  you  hef  been,  always 
and  now  too,  to  me ;  but  I  cannot 
go  with  you  to  the  manse." 
■  "Kott  pless  me,"  he  cried,  im- 
patiently.    "How  can  you  lif  all 
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by  yourself  ?     It  iss  not  goot  for  a 
young  lass,  to  lif  all  by  herself." 

"Ay,  ay,  Mr.  MacDonald,  and 
sometimes  it  is  ferry  goot ;  for  she 
will  begin  to  go  back  ofer  what  bass 
passed,  and  she  will  know  where 
she  wass  wrong,  and  if  there  iss 
punishment  for  that,  she  will  take 
the  punishment  to  herself." 

"  And  where  should  the  punish- 
ment be  coming,"  said  he,  warmly, 
"if  not  to  the  young  man  who 
would  go  away  to  Glassgow  and 
leaf  a  young  wife  without  money, 
without  anything,  after  he  has  trank 
all  the  money !  " 

"  You  do  not  know — ^you  do  not 
know,  Mr.  MacDonald,"  she  said 
sadly,  and  shaking  her  head.  Then 
she  added,  almost  wildly,  "  Ay,  Mr. 
MacDonald,  and  you  hef  no  word 
against  the  young  wife  that  will 
trife  her  husband  into  the  trinking, 
and  trife  him  away  from  his  own 
house  and  the  place  he  was  porn, 
and  all  his  frients,  and  the  poat 
that  he  had,  and  will  trife  him 
away  to  Glassgow — and  you  hef  no 
word  against  that,  Mr.  MacDon- 
ald.?" 

"Well,  it  iss  all  ofer,  Moira," 
said  he,  gently.  "  And  what  iss 
the  use  now  of  your  lifeing  here  by 
yourself ;  and  when  your  peats  are 
finished  who  will  go  out  and  cut  the 
peats  for  you  } " 

"  I  can  cut  the  peats  for  myself, 
Mr.  MacDonald,"  said  she,  simply  ; 
"  and  it  iss  one  or  two  of  the  neigh- 


bors they  will  cut  some  peats  for 
me,  for  on  the  warm  tays  it  iss 
little  I  hef  to  do,  and  I  can  go  out 
and  turn  their  peats  for  them." 

"  You  will  be  better  ofer  at  the 
manse,  Moira." 

"  It  iss  ferry  kind  you  are,  Mr. 
MacDonald  ;  but  I  will  not  go  ofer 
to  the  manse." 

In  his  dire  perplexity  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald went  away  back  to  the 
manse,  and  spent  a  portion  of  the 
evening  in  writing  a  long  and 
beautifully-worded  letter  to  Mrs. 
Lavender,  the  young  married  lady 
who  had  been  present  at  Moira's 
wedding,  and  who  was  now  in  Lon- 
don. If  Mr.  MacDonald's  spoken 
English  was  peculiar  in  pronuncia- 
tion, his  written  English  was  ac- 
curate enough  ;  and  to  add  a  grace 
to  it,  and  show  that  he  was  not 
merely  an  undisciplined  islander, 
he  introduced  into  it  a  scrap  or 
two  of  Latin.  He  treated  the  story 
of  Moira  and  her  husband  from  a 
high  literary  point  of  view.  He 
invited  the  attention  of  the  great 
lady  in  London  to  this  incident  in 
the  humble  annals  of  the  poor. 
She  would  doubtless  remember, 
amid  the  gayeties  of  the  world  of 
fashion,  and  in  the  thousand  dis- 
tractions of  the  vast  metropolis, 
the  simple  ceremony  of  which  she 
had  been  a  spectator  in  the  distant 
islands,  which,  if  they  were  not  the 
nitenies  Cycladas  of  the  Roman 
bard — and  so  forth.     Mr.  MacDon- 
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aid  was  proud  of  this  composition. 

He  sealed  it  up  with  great   care, 

and    addressed   it   to  "The   Hon. 

Mrs.   Lavender"  at   her  house  in 

London. 

An  answer  came  with  surprising 
swiftness.  Mr.  MacDonald  was  be- 
sought to  convoy  Moira  forthwith 
to  the  Island  of  Borva,  where  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  .keeper 
would  give  her  something  to  do 
about  Mrs.  Lavender's  house,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lavender  would  be  back 
in  the  Hebrides  in  about  three 
weeks.  If  the  rains  had  been  heavy, 
Moira  was  to  keep  fires  in  all  the 
rooms  of  the  house,  especially  the 
bedroom,  incessantly.  And  Mrs. 
Lavender  charged  Mr.  MacDonald 
with  the  fulfilment  of  these  her 
commands.  He  was  in  no  wise  to 
fail  to  have  Moira  McEachran  re- 
moved from  her  solitary  cottage  to 
the  spacious  house  at  Borva. 

The  minister  was  a  proud  man 
the  day  he  went  over  to  Ardtilleach 
with  this  warrant  in  his  hand. 
Would  Moira  withstand  him  now  ? 
Indeed  the  girl  yielded  to  all  this 
show  of  authority  ;  and  humbly  and 
gratefully,  and  silently  she  set  to 
work  to  put  together  the  few  things 
she  possessed,  so  that  she  might 
leave  the  village  in  which  she  was 
bom.  Indeed  she  went  away 
from  Ardtilleach  with  little  re- 
gret. Her  life  there  had  not  been 
happy.     She  went  round  to   a   few 
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her  neighbors  ;  and  when  it  became 
known  to  John  Fergus  that  his 
daughter  was  going  away  to  Borva, 
he  instantly  departed  for  Killeena, 
on  some  mission  or  another,  and 
remained  there  the  whole  day,  so 
that  she  should  not  see  him  be- 
fore leaving. 

She  remained  a  couple  of  days  at 
the  manse,  waiting  for  a  boat ;  and 
then,  when  the  chance  served,  the 
minister  himself  went  with  her  to 
Borva,  and  took  her  up  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  was  called  the 
King  of  that  Island.  After  a  few 
friendly  words  from  the  great  man 
— who  then  took  Mr.  MacDonald 
away  with  him,  that  they  might 
have  a  talk  over  the  designs  of  Prus- 
sia, the  new  bridge  on  the  road  to 
the  Butt  of  Lewis,  and  other  matters 
of  great  public  importance — Moira 
was  handed  over  to  the  keeper's  wife, 
who  was  housekeeper  there.  She  did 
not  know  what  she  had  done  to  be 
received  with  so  much  friendliness 
and  kindness ;  she  was  not 
aware,  indeed,  that  a  letter  from 
London  had  preceded  her  arrival. 
She  slept  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  house, 
and  she  had  her  meals  there,  but 
most  of  the  day  she  spent  in  the 
empty  house  to  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lavender  were  shortly  coming. 
What  she  could  do  in  the  way  of 
preparing  the  place  for  their  recep- 
tion, she  did  right  willingly.  There 
was  never  a  more  devoted  servant ; 
of   the  cottages  to  bid  good-by   to  I  and  her  gratitude  towards  those  who 
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befriended  her  was  on  many  occa- 
sions too  much  for  her  English — 
she  had  to  escape  into  the  Gaelic. 

Then  there  was  a  great  stir 
throughout  the  island,  for  every  one 
knew  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lavender 
were  on  their  way  from  London  ; 
and  the  wonderful  wagonette  — 
which  was  in  effect  a  boat  placed 
on  wheels,  with  oars  and  everything 
complete — that  Mr.  Lavender  had 
built  for  himself,  was,  one  morning, 
taken  down  Loch  Roag,  and  landed 
at  Callernish,  and  driven  across 
to  Stornoway.  The  Clansman  was 
coming  in  that  day. 

It  was  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
that  the  party  from  London — there 
were  one  or  two  strangers — arrived 
in  the  little  bay  underneath  Mrs. 
Lavender's  house,  and  walked  up 
the  steep  incline,  the  luggage  follow- 
ing on  the  shoulders  of  the  sailors. 
And  the  very  first  words  that  Mrs. 
Lavender  uttered  on  entering  the 
house  were — 

"  Where  is  Moira  Fergus  ? " 

The  girl  was  greatly  afraid  to  find 
herself  in  the  presence  of  all  these 
people ;  and  Mrs.  Lavender,  seeing 
that,  quickly  took  her  aside,  into  a 
room  where  they  were  by  them- 
selves.    Moira  was  crying. 

"  And  you  have  not  heard  any- 
thing more  of  him,  Moira?"  she 
asked. 

"  No,  I  hef  no  word  at  all,"  the 
girl  said,  "  and  I  do  not  look  for  that 
now,    not  any    more,    I  hef   lost 
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effery  one  now,  both  my  father 
and  my  husband,  and  it  iss  myself 
that  hass  done  it ;  and  when  I  think 
of  it  all,  I  will  say  to  myself  that 
neffer  any  one  wass  alif e  that  hass 
done  as  I  hef  done — " 

"  No,  no,  no,  Moira,"  her  friend 
said,  "  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that.  Mr. 
MacDonald  wrote  to  me  that  you 
fretted  a  great  deal,  and  that  Angus 
was  very  impatient,  and  he  does 
not  know  what  made  him  go  to 
Glasgow,  for  how  could  that  make 
it  any  better  ?  But  we  will  find  him 
for  you,  Moira  ? " 

"  You  will  find  him,"  the  girl  said 
sadly ;  "  and  what  if  you  will  find 
him  ?  He  will  neffer  come  back  to 
Ardtilleach.  You  do  not  know  all 
about  it,  Mrs.  Laffenter — ^no,  I  am 
sure  Mr.  MacDonald  is  a  ferry  kind 
man,  and  he  would  not  tell  you  all 
about  it.  And  this  is  why  Angus 
McEachran  will  go  away  to  Glass- 
gow— that  he  hat  trank  all  the  money 
there  was  in  the  bank  at  Styorno- 
way,  and  he  hat  no  more  a  share  in 
the  poat,  and  he  wass  ashamed  to  go 
about  Ardtilleach.  And  all  that 
wass  my  doing — indeed  it  wass — " 

"Well,  well,  you  must  give  up 
fretting  about  it,  Moira,  and  we  will 
get  Angus  back  to  Ardtilleach,  or 
back  to  Borva — '* 

"  But  you  do  not  know,  Mrs.  Laf- 
fenter," the  girl  said,  in  an  excited 
and  despairing  way;  "you  do  not 
know  the  harm  that  wass  done  to 
Angus  McEachran  I    And  will  he 
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eflfer  get  back  from  that — from  the 
trinking,  and  the  trinking,  and  I  my- 
self with  ferry  little  thought  of  it  at 
Ardtilleach  ?  And  where  iss  he  now  ? 
And  what  iss  he  doing?  It  wass 
no  more  care  for  his  life  that  he 
had  when  he  went  away  from  Ard- 
tilleach ! '' 

"Well,  well,  Moira,"  said  her 
friend,  soothingly,  "  if  you  were  to 
blame  for  part  of  it  all,  you  have 
suffered  a  great-  deal ;  and  so  has 
he,  for  it  is  not  a  happy  thing  for  a 
man  to  go  away  from  a  young  wife, 
and  go  away  among  strangers,  with- 
out any  friend,  or  occupation,  or 
money.  You  seem  to  have  got  in- 
to a  bad  plight  at  Ardtilleach — ^per- 
haps it  was  better  to  have  it  broken 
up  like  that  It  was  certainly  a 
great  pity  that  you  did  not  discover 
all  you  know  now  before  things  came 
to  their  worst ;  but  if  they  are  at 
their  worst,  they  must  mend,  you 
know.  So  you  must  not  give  up 
hope  just  yet" 

Moira  suddenly  recollected  her- 
self. 

"  I  am  keeping  you  from  your 
frients,  Mrs.  Laffenter,"  said  she ; 
"  and  it  iss  ferry  kind  of  you,  but  I 
do  not  wish  that  you  will  be  trou- 
pled  apout  me  and  Angus  McEach- 
ran.  And  I  hef  not  thanked  you 
for  sending  me  here ;  and  I  do  not 
know  how  to  do  that ;  but  it  iss  not 
bekass  I  hef  no  feeling  apout  it  that  I 
cannot  thank  you,  Mrs.  Laffenter." 

She  was  a  servant  in  the  house ; 
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she  would  not  shake  hands  with 
Mrs.  Lavender.  But  her  mistress 
took  her  hand,  and  said,  with  a  great 
kindness  in  her  face — 

"I  will  say  good-night  to  you 
now,  Moira,  for  I  may  not  see  you 
again  to-night  And  to-morrow 
morning,  you  will  come  to  me,  and 
I  will  tell  you  what  can  be  done 
about  Angus  McEachran," 

That  evening,  after  dinnei^  Mrs. 
Lavender  told  the  story  to  her  guests 
from  London ;  and  she  was  obvi- 
ously greatly  distressed  about  it ; 
but  her  husband  said — 

"The  young  fellow  had  no 
money.;  he  is  bound  to  be  in  Glas- 
gow. We  can  easily  get  at  him  by 
advertising  in  the  papers;  and  if 
you  can  persuade  him  ta  come  to 
Borva,  we  shall  have  plenty  of  work 
for  him,  for  he  is  a  clever  carpenter. 
But  if  he  has  enlisted — " 

"  I  propose,"  said  one  of  the  guests, 
a  young  American  lady,  recently 
married, "  I  propose  that,  if  he  has  en- 
listed, we,  who  are  here  now,  sub- 
scribe to  buy  him  out" 

Her  husband,  a  less  impulsive 
and  more  practical  person,  got  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  wrote  these 
words  on  it ; 

Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  Angus 
McEachran^  Ardtilleach^  in  the  Is^ 
land  of  Darroch,  he  will  hear  of 
something  to  his  advantage  by  com-- 
municating  at  once  with  Mrs,  Lav^ 
ender,  Sea^view,  Island  of  Borua, 
Hebrides, 


CHAPTER  XL 


A   PROPHET  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 


It  woiild  have  been  strange,  in- 
deed, if  Angus    MeEachran    had 
missed  seeing  this  advertisement, 
for  it  was  in  all  the  Glasgow  news- 
papers, morning  after  morning.     It 
happened  that  late  one  night,  he  was 
in   a  miserable  little  public-  house 
near  the  Broomielaw,  with  two  or 
three  companions.     He  was  now  a 
very  different  man  from  the  smart 
young  fisherman  who  had  lived  at 
Ardtilleach.     The  ravages  of  drink 
were  everywhere  visible  in  his  face, 
in  his  shabby  dress,  in  his  trem- 
bling hand.     He  was  at  the  moment 
sullen  and  silent,  though  his  com- 
panions,   who    were    Highlanders 
employed  about  the  harbor,  were 
talking  excitedly  enough,  in  their 
native  tongue. 

McEachran  had  also  got  occa- 
sional work  about  the  ships ;  but  he 
stuck  to  it  only  until  he  had  earned 
a  few  shillings,  and  then  he  went  off 
on  a  fresh  drinking  bout.  There 
were  always  plenty  of  "  loafers" 
about  to  join  him;  he  became  a 
familiar  figure  in  all  the  small 
public  houses  about ;  and  in  garru- 
lous moments  he  had  told  his  com- 
panions something  of  his  history, 
so  that  both  himself  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  leaving  his  native 
place  were  widely  known. 

On  this  evening  the  landlord  of 
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the  public  house  came  into  the  den 
in  which  the  Highlandmen  were 
drinking,  and  said,  pointing  to  a 
portion  of  the  newspaper  he  held  hx 
his  hands. 
"  Is  this  no  you,  McEachran  ? " 
Angus  McEachran  took  the 
newspaper,  and  read  the  lines  point- 
ed out. 

■ "  Ay,  it  iss  me,"  he  said. 

'*  Man,  there's  something  there 
for  ye  !  "  the  publican  said.  "  Can- 
na  ye  read  it.^  They've  gotten 
some  money  for  ye,  as  sure  as  ye're 
a  leevin  sinner ! " 

"  It  iss  no  money  they  hef  for 
me,"  said  McEachran  ;  "  it  is  these 
ferry  grand  people,  and  they  will 
want  me  to  go  pack  to  Ardtilleach. 
No,  I  hef  had  enough,  and  plenty, 
and  more  ass  that  of  Ardtilleach. 
The  teffle  will  tek  the  tay  that  I  go 
pack  to  Ardtilleach !  " 

"Ye're  a  fulish  cratur,  man. 
Do  ye  think  they  wud  gang  to  the 
awfu'  expense  o'  advertisin'  in  the 
newspapers  if  there  wasna  some- 
thing gran'  waitin'  for  ye  ? " 

"  Go  and  tam  you,  John  Jameson, 
and  go  and  pring  me  another 
mutchkin  of  your  pad  whiskey, 
that  iss  not  fit  to  be  put  before 
swines." 

The  landlord  did  not  care  to 
quarrel  with  a  good  customer.  He 
went  off  to  get  the  whiskey ;  merely 
saying,  in  an  undertone. 

"They  Hielanmen,  they've  nae 
mair  manners  than  a    stot :    but 
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they're    the    deevils     to    swallow 
whiskey." 

He  took  no  notice  of  the  adver- 
tisement ;  he  did  not  even  care  to 
speculate  on  what  it  might  mean. 
Had  Angus  McEachran  parted  from 
his  wife  merely  through  some  fierce 
quarrel,  and  had  he  resolved  to  go 
to  Glasgow  as  a  measure  of  revenge, 
the  prospect  of  a  reconciliation 
might  have  been  welcome.  But  it 
was  not  so.  He  had  left  Ardtil- 
leach  simply  out  of  sheer  despair. 
He  had  drank  all  his  money ;  he 
had  disgraced  himself  in  the  eyes 
of  his  neighbors  ;  he  had  long  ago 
abandoned  any  notion  of  having 
any  real  companionship  with  his 
wife.  Besides,  by  this  time  he  had 
acquired  the  drunkard's  craving ; 
and  in  Glasgow,  provided  he  could 
get  any  sort  of  work,  he  would  be 
able  to  do  as  he  pleased  with  his 
money.  When  he  got  to  Glasgow 
he  abandoned  himself  to  drinking 
without  any  remorse.  His  chances 
in  life  were  gone ;  there  remained 
but  this.  He  had  no  boat,  no 
home,  no  relatives;  his  society 
was  in  the  public  house ;  the 
one  enjoyable  experience  of  the 
day  was  the  sensation  of  beatific 
stupor  rising  into  his  head  after 
drinking  repeated  doses  of  whiskey. 
If  he  was  ill  and  surly  next  morning, 
there  was  little  sense  of  shame 
mingled  with  his  mood.  Nor  did 
he  consider  himself  a  very  ill-used 
person,  whose  wrongs  ought  to  ex- 


cite compassion.  He  simply  was 
what  he  was,  as  the  natural  result 
of  what  had  gone  before ;  and  he 
looked  neither  to  the  past  nor  to 
the  future.  It  was  enough  if  he 
had  the  wherewithal  in  his  pocket  to 
pay  for  another  dram  ;  and  he  did 
not  care  to  ask  whether,  in  the  by- 
gone time,  he  was  the  injuring  or 
the  injured  party. 

But  it  became  more  difficult  for 
him  to  get  those  odd  jobs  about  the 
quays,  for  his  unsteady  habits  were 
notorious,  and  no  one  could  depend 
on  his  remaining  sober  for  a  single 
day.  He  became  shabbier  and  shab- 
bier in  appearance;  and  now  the 
winter  was  coming  on,  and  many  a 
day  he  shivered  with  the  cold  as  he 
walked  aimlessly  about  the  streets. 
When  he  could  get  no  work,  and 
when  he  had  no  money  with  which 
to  go  into  a  public  house,  he  would 
often  wander  idly  along  the  inner 
thoroughfares  of  the  town,  perhaps 
with  some  vague  hope  of  meeting 
an  acquaintance  who  would  give  him 
a  glass.  He  was  not  afraid  of  meet- 
ing any  of  his  old  friends  from  Ard- 
tilleach  ;  they  could  not  have  recog- 
nized him. 

One  night  he  was  going  up  Can- 
dleriggs  street  in  this  aimless  fash- 
ion, and  a  bitterly  cold  night  it  was. 
A  north-east  wind  was  blowing 
down  the  thoroughfares,  driving  a 
stinging  sleet  before  it ;  even  the 
hardiest  were  glad  to  escape  indoors 
from    such  weather.     Angus   Mc- 
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E^chran  was  not  proof  against  cold 
and  wet,  as  he  had  been  in  former 
days.  He  shivered  like  a  reed  in 
the  wind ;  his  limbs  were  chilled ; 
if  he  had  not  been  in  the  semi-be- 
mused state  of  the  confirmed  drunk- 
ard, he  would  have  crept  back  to 
his  miserable  lodging.  As  it  was, 
his  only  thought  at  the  moment  was 
to  get  a  little  shelter  from  the  bitter 
wind. 

He  came  to  the  entrance  into  the 
City  Hall,  and  here  was  an  open 
space,  the  light  of  which  promised 
something  of  warmth.  There  were 
a  great  many  people  going  in  ;  and 
"  Free  Admission"  stared  every  one 
in  the  face.  McEachran  crept  into 
a  comer,  glad  to  be  out  of  the  cold 
for  a  moment. 

The  mere  going  by  of  people 
seemed  to  have  a  fascination  for  him. 
His  head  was  dazed.  When  a  friend- 
ly old  gentleman  in  passing  said, 
"  Weel,  ma  man,  are  ye  no  comin' 
in  i  I  dinna  think  you  could  do 
better,"  he  answered,  vaguely, 
"Yes,"  and  joined  the  stream.  There 
was  a  great  crush  ;  he  was  borne  in- 
to the  hall.  So  dense  was  the  crowd 
that  no  one  seemed  to  notice  his 
shabby  clothes.  He  got  no  seat, 
but  he  was  well  propped  up;  and 
the  heat  of  the  great  assembly  be- 
gan to  thaw  his  frozen  limbs. 

And  who  was  this  maniac  and 
mountebank  on  the  platform — this 
short,  stout,  ungainly  man,  with 
lank  yellow  hair,  prominent  front 


teieth,  and  exceedingly  long  arms 
which  he  flung  about  as  he  stamped 
up  and  down  and  ranted  ?  Truly, 
he  was  a  ridiculous-looking  person ; 
and  it  was  no  wonder  that  highly- 
cultivated  people,  who  read  the  re- 
views, and  went  into  mild  frenzy 
over  blue  and  white  china,  and  were 
agitated  about  the  Eastern  position, 
should  refuse  to  go  and  hear  this 
stump  orator  who  was  lecturing  on 
temperance  all  over  the  country. 
The  stories  told  of  his  ad  captan- 
dum  vulgarity  and  his  irreverence, 
were  shocking.  Jokes  were  made 
about  the  wild  fashion  in  which  he 
delt  with  his  h's ;  although,  being  a 
Yorkshireman  of  inferior  education, 
he  never  added  an  h,  he  simply  ig- 
nored the  lettei;  altogether,  and  was 
profoundly  unconscious  of  doing  so 
He  spoke  with  a  strong  north-coun- 
try accent;  he  marched  up  and, 
down  the  platform,  with  perspiration 
on  his  unlovely  face ;  he  sawed  the 
air  with  his  arms,  and  was  by  turns, 
angry  with  a  screeching  anger  and 
pathetic  with  a  theatrical  effusive- 
ness. A  person  of  refined  taste 
could  not  approve  of  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Davis  and  his  oratory.  The  exhi- 
bition was  altogether  too  absurd. 
And  yet  there  are  in  this  country 
at  present  thousands  of  human  be- 
ings whom  that  man  rescued  from 
ruin  ;  there  are  thousands  of  homes 
which  he  restored  to  peace  and  hap- 
piness, after  that  seemed  impossible ; 
there  are  thousands  of  women  who 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


IN  THE  DEEPS. 


Things  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  that  rapidly.  Moira  knew  but 
little  of  what  was  going  on,  for  the 
neighbors  were  slow  to  tell  her. 
But  every  one  in  Ardtilleach  was 
aware  that  Angus  McEachran  had 
sold  his  share  in  the  boat  to  young 
Donald  Neil ;  and  that,  while  this 
ready  money  lasted,  he  had  done  no 
work  at  all,  but  merely  lounged  about 
until  he  could  get  hold  of  one  or  two 
companions  to  go  off  on  a  drinking 
frolic.  Moira  saw  him  go  out  each 
day  ;  she  did  not  know  but  that  he 
was  gone  to  the  fishing.  When  he 
returned  late  at  night,  she  sometimes 
saw  that  he  had  been  having  a  glass, 
and  she  was  a  little  perturbed.  But 
Angus  had  a  strong  head ;  and  he 
managed  to  conceal  from  her  for  a 
long  time  the  fashion  in  which  he 
was  spending  his  life. 

He  did  not  deliberately  set  to 
work  to  drink  himself  and  his  young 


wife  out  of  house  and  home.     He  it  iss  to  Glassgow  that  I  am  going." 


steady  addition  to  the  little  hoard 
in  the  bank  at  Stomoway,  that  fund 
itself  was  in  danger.  And  at  length 
it  became  known  in  Ardtilleach  that 
Angus  McEachran  had  squandered 
that  also,  and  that  now,  if  he  want- 
ed money,  he  must  go  into  debt  with 
one  of  the  curers,  and  hire  himself 
out  for  one  of  the  curers*  boats. 

The  appearance  of  the  man  alter- 
ed too.  He  had  been  rather  a  smart 
young  fellow,  careful  of  his  clothes 
and  cleanly  in  his  habits ;  now,  as 
Moira  noticed,  he  paid  less  attention 
to  these  things,  and  heeded  her  not 
when  she  remonstrated. 

One  night  Ang^  McEachran 
came  home,  and  staggered  into  the 
cottage.  Moira  regarded  him  with 
affright  He  sate  down  on  a  wood- 
en stool  by  the  peat-fire. 

"Now  there  iss  an  end  of  it," 
said  he,  gloomily. 

"  An  end  of  what,  Angus  i "  said 
she,  in  great  alarm. 

'*  An  end  of  you,  and  of  me,  and 
of  Ardtilleach  ;  and  it  iss  not  in 
Ardtilleach  I  can  lif  any  more,  but 


had  fits  of  remorse,  and  always  was 
about  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf — next 
day ;  but  the  next  day  came  and 
Moira  was  silent  and  sad,  and  then 
he  would  go  out  to  get  a  cheerful 
word  with  some  companions,  and  a 
glass.  Moreover,  the  savings  of  a 
fisherman  either  increase  or  de- 
crease ;they  never  stand  still.  When 
the  motive  was  taken  away  for  the 


"  To  Glassgow !  "  she  cried. 

"  Ay,"  said  he,  "this  iss  no  longer 
any  place  for  me.  I  hef  no  share 
in  the  boat.  I  hef  no  money  in  the 
bank.  It  iss  all  gone  away — ^in  the 
tammed  whiskey — ^and  it  iss  not  a 
farthing  of  money  I  can  get  from 
any  one — and  what  iss  to  become 
of  you,  Moira  ? " 

She  did  not  cry  aloud,  nor  were 
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her  eyes  wet  with  tears,  but  she  sate 
with  a  white  face,  trying  to  compre- 
hend the  ruin  that  had  befallen 
them. 

"  It  iss  not  the  truth  you  are  speak- 
ing, Angus  McEachran  !"  she  said 
somewhat  wildly. 

*'  It  iss  the  truth  ass  if  it  were 
spoken  before  Kott,"  said  he,  "and 
now  you  will  hef  something  more 
to  cry  ofer.  Well,  I  am  sorry  for 
you,  Moira.  It  wass  another  thing 
I  looked  for  when  we  were  marriet ; 
but  now  it  iss  no  use  my  living  in 
Ardtilleach,  and  it  iss  to  Glassgow 
I  am  going." 

Moira  was  rocking  herself  on  the 
chair,  and  sobbing  and  moaning  in 
her  great  grief.  It  was  true,  then. 
They  were  ruined ;  and  to  whom 
could  she  turn  for  protection  ?  The 
friends  who  had  come  to  her  wed- 
ding were  now  away  in  London.  As 
for  her  father,  she  might  as  well 
have  thought  of  appealing  to  the 
rocks  on  the  shore. 

"  Angus,  Angus ! "  she  cried, "  you 
will  stay  in  Ardtilleach !  You  will 
not  go  to  Glassgow  !  It  iss  many 
another  boat  that  will  be  glad  to  hef 
you,  and  there  iss  no  one  can  mek 
so  much  at  the  fishing  ass  you — " 

"  And  what  iss  the  goot  of  it,"  he 

said,  "  that  a  man  will  mek  money, 

and  hef  to  lif  a  hard  life  to  mek 

money,  and  when  he  comes  home, 

then  it  iss  not  like  coming  home  to 

him  at  all  ?    What  I  hef  done  that 

wass  bad  enough ;  what  you  hef 
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done,  Moira  Fergus,  well  it  iss  some- 
thing of  this  that  you  hef  done." 

She  dared  not  answer  —  some 
strange  consciousness  oppressed  her. 
She  went  away  from  him,  and  sate 
in  a  corner,  and  cried  bitterly.  He 
spoke  no  more  to  her  that  night. 

Next  morning  he  was  in  a  very 
different  humor ;  he  was  discontent- 
ed, quarrelsome,  and  for  the  first 
time  of  their  married  life  spoke 
rudely  and  tauntingly  to  her.  The 
knowledge  that  he  was  now  a  beg- 
gar —  that  the  neighbors  regarded 
him  as  an  outcast — that  his  old  com- 
panions in  the  boat  were  away  at 
their  work,  leaving  him  a  despicable 
idler  to  consort  with  the  old  men 
about — seemed  to  drive  him  to  des- 
peration. Hitherto  he  had  always 
said,  in  answer  to  friendly  remon- 
strances, that  there  were  more  fish 
in  the  sea  than  ever  came  out  of  it ; 
and  that  by  and  by  he  would  set  to 
work  again.  Now  it  seemed  to 
occur  to  him  that  his  former 
companions  were  rather  shy  of  him; 
and  that  he  had  a  bad  name  through- 
out the  island. 

"Yes,"  said  he  angrily  to  her, 
"  when  I  go  to  Glassgow,  then  you 
can  go  to  your  father,  and  you  can 
ask  him  to  tek  you  back  to  his 
house.  It  wass  my  house  that  wass 
not  goot  enough  for  you  ;  and  from 
the  morning  to  the  night  it  wass 
neffer  a  smile  or  a  laugh  wass  on 
your  face  ;  and  now  when  I  will  go 
away  to  Glassgow,  you  will  be  a 


so 

great  deal  petter,  ay,  and  f ery  much 
petter  in  the  house  of  your  father, 
John  Fergus — and  tam  him  ! " 

She  said  not  a  word  in  reply,  for 
her  heart  was  full ;  but  she  put  a 
shawl  round  her  shoulders  and 
walked  away  over  to  the  curing- 
house,  where  her  father  was.  Angus 
McEachran  was  mad  with  rage. 
Was  she  already  taking  him  at  his 
word  ;  and  seeking  to  return  to  her 
f ather  s  house.  With  a  wild  feeling 
of  vengeance  at  his  heart,  he  deter- 
mined there  and  then  to  leave  the 
place  ;  and  as  he  set  out  from  Ard- 
tilleach,  without  a  word  of  good-bye 
to  any  one  in  it,  the  last  thing  that 
he  saw  was  John  Fergus  coming 
out  to  the  door  of  the  curing-house 
to  speak  to  Moira.  With  many  an 
angry  and  sUent  imprecation,  he 
strode  along  the  rough  road,  and 
then  he  began  to  bethink  himself, 
how  a  penniless  man  was  to  make 
his  way  to  distant  Stornoway  and  to 
Glasgow. 

The  purpose  of  Moira  Fergus 
was  quite  different  from  that  which 
her  husband  had  imagined. 

"  What,  will  you  war  with  me  ? " 
said  her  father,  coldly,  when  he 
came  out  in  response  to  her  mes- 
sage. "  I  hef  told  you,  Moira  Fer- 
gus, that  it  iss  no  word  I  hef  for 
you.  You  hef  gone  to  another 
house  ;  you  shall  stay  there — ^ay,  if 
you  wass  to  lif  in  Ardtilleach  for 
sixty  years." 

"  It  iss  Angus  McEachran,"  she 
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said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  ** 
and — he  iss  going  away  to  Glassgcnn 
if  he  cannot  go  to  the  fishing — aad 
— ^if  you  would  speak  a  word  to  Mr- 
Maclean — '* 

"  Ay,  he  iss  going  to  Glassgow  ?"* 
said  John  Fergus,  with   an  Bugrf 
flash  in  his  eyes.    "  And  the  teflle 
only  knows  that  he  iss  fit  for  noth- 
ing but  the  going  to  Glassgow.    Ay, 
ay,  Moira  Fergus,  and   it  wass  a 
prout  tay  for  you,  the  tay  you  were 
marriet  to  Angus  McEachran  ;  but 
it  iss  not  a  prout  tay  any  mor^  that 
you  are  married  to  a  man  that  iss  a 
peggar  and  a  trunkard,  and  hass  not 
a  penny  in  ta  whole  world ;  no,  it  iss 
not  any  longer  a  prout  tay.for  you 
that  you  marriet  Angus  McEach- 
ran!" 

She  would  take  no  heed  to  these 
hard  words ;  her  purpose  to  save 
her  husband  was  too  earnest 

"  Ay,  ay,  that  wass  a  bad  day,'* 
Moira  said,  sadly,  "and  if  I  had 
known,  I  would  not  hef  married 
Angus  McEachran ;  but  now,  father, 
it  would  be  ferry  kind  of  you  to 
speak  a  word  to  Mr.  Maclean — " 

"  For  Angus  McElachran } "  said 
her  father,  with  a  savage  scowl ; 
**  not  if  he  wass  to  be  tammed  the 
mom's  mornin* ! " 

Moira  shuddered — ^her  last  hope 
was  slowly  leaving  her. 

"  You  would  not  hef  the  nei^^ 
bors,"  she  pleaded,  "  you  would  not 
hef  the  neighbors  say  you  wass  a 
hard  man,  father,  and  it  iss  not  any 
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would  say  a  word  like  yourself 
to  Mr.  Maclean  ;  and  Mr.  Maclean 
'^ill  know  that  Angus  McEachran 
t  iss  a  ferry  goot  fisherman  and  ferry 
clefFer  with  his  hands,  and  if  he 
ivould  gif  Angus  a  share  in  a  poat, 
it  would  be  ferry  soon  he  would  be 
paid  back  for  that,  for  there  iss  not 
any  one  in  the  island  can  make  par- 
rels like  him — " 

**  And  it  iss  a  foolish  lass  you 
are  that  you  will  come  to  me  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Maclean  for  Angus 
McEachran.  Iss  it  any  cause  I  hef 
to  speak  for  Angus  McEachran } 
And  ferry  much  I  would  hef  to  say 
for  him,  and  the  whole  of  Ardtil- 
leach  and  the  whole  of  the  islands 
will  know  of  his  trinking,  and 
his  trinking,  and  not  any  work,  no 
more  ass  if  he  wass  an  old  man  or  a 
rich  man,  and  the  money  going  from 
him  until  it  iss  not  a  penny  of  it 
that  is  left ! " 
"  But—" 

"And  there  iss  more,  Moira  Fer- 
gus," continued   her    father,  vehe- 
mently.    "  I  will  say  to  you  many's 
the  time  I  hef  no  word  for  you — " 
"  But  only  this  once — '' 
"  Only  this  teffle !  I  tell  you  to  go 
away,  Moira    Fergus,   and  not  to 
come  pothering  me  with  your  Mr. 
Maclean's  and  your  Ang^s  McEach- 
rans  I     Let  him  go  to  the  men  that 
hass  been  trinking  his  whiskey !  Let 
him  go  to  the  man  who  hass  his 
share  in  the  poat.   But  not  to  me ! " 
"Father—" 


**  I  hef  told  you,  Moira  Fergus," 
John  Fergus  said,  recovering  from 
his  rage,  "that  it  is  no  word  will 
pass  between  us  ;  and  this  is  an  end 
of  it." 

With  that  he  turned  and  went 
into  the  curing-house,  slamming  the 
door  after  him. 

"  And  it  iss  a  hard  man  you  are," 
said  Moira,  sadly. 

She  walked  back  to  her  own  little 
cottage,  almost  fearing  that  her  hus- 
band  might  be  inside.  He  was  not ; 
so  she  entered,  and  sat  down  to  con- 
template the  miserable  future  that 
lay  before  her,  and  to  consider  what 
she  could  do  to  induce  Angus  Mc- 
Eachran to  remain  in  Ardtilleach, 
and  take  to  the  fishing  and  sober 
ways  again. 

First  of  all^he  thought  of  writing 
to  her  friends  in  London  ;  but  An- 
gus had  the  address,  and  she  dared 
not  ask  him  for  it.  Then  she 
thought  of  making  a  pilgrimage  all 
the  way  to  Borva  to  beg  of  the  great 
Mackenzie  there  to  bring  his  influ- 
ence to  bear  on  her  husband  and  on 
Mr.  Maclean,  the  curer,  so  that  some 
arrangement  might  be  made  be- 
tween them.  But  how  could  she, 
all  by  herself,  make  her  way  to 
Borv'a.?  And  where  might  Angus 
McEachran  be  by  the  time  she  came 
back  ? 

Meanwhile  Angus  was  not  about 
the  village,  nor  yet  out  on  the  rocks, 
nor  yet  down  in  the  little  harbor ; 
so,  with  a  sad  heart  enough,  she  pre- 
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pared  her  frugal  mid-day  meal,  and 
sate  down  to  that  by  hersell  She 
had  no  great  desire  for  food,  for  she 
was  crying  most  of  the  time. 

Late  that  evening  a  neighbor 
came  in,  who  said  she  had  just  re- 
turned from  Harrabost 

"  Ay,  Moira,"  said  she,  "and  what 
iss  wrong  now,  that  Angus  McEach- 
ran  will  be  for  going  away  from  Ard- 
tiUeach  ? " 

Moira  stared  at  her. 

**  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean, 
Mrs.  Cameron,"  she  said. 

"  You  do  not  know,  then  ?  You 
hef  not  heard  the  news,  that  Angus 
McEachran  will  be  away  to  Glass- 
gow  ? " 

Moira  started  up  with  a  quick  cry. 
Her  first  thought  was  to  rush  out  of 
the  house  to  overtake  him  and  turn 
him  back ;  but  how  was  that  possi- 
Ue? 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Cameron,  what  iss  it 
you  tell  me  this  tay  ?  And  where 
tit  you  see  Angus  ?  And  are  you 
quite  sure  ? " 

"  Well,  well,  Moira,"  said  the  old 
woman,  it  iss  not  any  great  matter 
the  going  to  Glassgow  ;  and  if  you 
will  sit  down  now,  I  will  tell  you." 

The  girl  sate  down,  silently^  and 
crossed  her  hands  on  her  lap.  There 
was  no  more  crying  now ;  the  last 
blow  had  fallen,  and  despair  had  su- 
pervened. 

"  You  know,  Moira,  my  son  that 
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lif s  round  at  the  pack  of  Harrabost, 

and  I  was  of  er  to  see  him,  and  all  I  Taransay  ? '    *  Mrs.  Cameron,'  says 


wass  ferry  well,  and  his  wife  has  got 
ferry  well  through  her  trouple.  And 
when  I  wass  for  coming  away,  it 
wass  Angus  McEachran  will  come 
running  up  to  the  house,  and  ferry 
wild  he  wass  in  the  look  of  him. 
'  Duncan  Cameron,'  says  he, '  will 
you  gif  me  your  poat  for  two  min- 
utes or  for  three  minutes,  for  I  am 
told  that  this  is  the  Mc  Alisters'  poat 
that  iss  coming  along,  and  they  are 
going  to  Taransay.'  You  know  the 
McAlisters'  poat,  Moira,  that  they 
pought  at  Styomoway  ? " 

Moira  tiodded  assent 

**  Well,  you  know,  Moira,  that 
Duncan  was  always  a  good  frient  to 
Angus  McEachran;  and  he  said, 
*  Yes,  Angus  McEachran,  you  may 
hef  the  poat,  and  she  is  down  at  the 
shore,  and  you  can  run  her  out 
yourself,  for  the  oars  and  the  thole- 
pins are  in  her.'  But  Angus  Mc* 
Eachran,he  says,  '  Duncan,  will  you 
come  with  me  to  pring  pack  the 
poat,  for  I  will  ask  the  McAlisters 
to  tek  me  with  them  to  Taransay  ; 
for  it  iss  to  Taransay  I  am  going.'  " 

"Ay,  to  Taransay! "  said  Moira, 
eagerly.  "And  it  wass  only  to 
Taransay  ? " 

"  I  will  teU  you  that,  Moira,"  the 
old  woman  continued,  who  would 
narrate  her  story  in  her  own  way. 
"  Well,  well,  I  went  to  him,  and  I 
said, '  What  iss  it  that  takes  you  to 
Taransay,  Angus  McEachran,  and 
when  will  you  be  coming  pack  from 
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he, '  I  do  not  know  when  I  will  be 
coming  pack  from  Taransay,  for  it 
iss  to  Glassgow  I  am  going  ;  and  it 
iss  perhaps  that  I  will  neffer  see 
Ardtilleach  any  more.' " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  the  girl  moaned  ; 
"he  did  not  say  that,  Mrs.  Came- 
ron ! " 

"And  I  said  to  him,  *It  iss  a 
foolish  man  you  are,  Angus  McEach- 
ran,  to  speak  such  things,  and  you 
with  a  young  wife  in  Ardtilleach. 
'  Ay,'  said  he,  '  Mrs.  Cameron,  and 
if  there  was  no  young  wife,  it  iss 
perhaps  that  I  would  be  in  Ard- 
tilleach now,  and  hef  my  money 
and  the  share  in  the  poat ;  but  it 
is  a  pad  tay  the  tay  that  a  young 
man  marries  a  lass  that  iss  tiscon- 
tented  and  hass  no  heart  in  the 
house,  and  that  iss  it  that  I  am 
going  away  from  Ardtilleach  ;  and 
Moira — well,  Moira  hass  her  father 
in  Ardtilleach.'  Ay,  that  iss  what 
he  said  to  me,  Moira,  ass  Duncan 
and  him  they  were  putting  out  the 
poat  from  the  shore." 

"  My  father ! "  the  girl  murmured, 
"  I  hef  not  any  father  now — no,  and 
not  any  husband — it  iss  the  two 
that  I  hef  lost.  Ay,  and  Angus 
McEachran  hass  gone  away  to 
Glassgow." 

There  was  no  bitter  wailing  and 
lamentation  ;  only  the  hands  in  her 
lap  were  more  tightly  clenched. 
The  red  peats  flickered  up  in  the 
dusk  ;  and  her  face  seemed  drawn 
and  haggard. 


"  Ay,  and  they  pulled  out  to  the 
Mc  Alisters'  poat  when  she  came  by, 
and  I  wass  looking  at  them  all  the 
time  from  the  shore,  and  Angus 
McEachran,  when  the  McAlisters 
put  their  poat  apout,  he  got  apoard 
of  her,  and  there  wass  not  much 
talking  petween  them.  And  Dun- 
can, I  could  hear  him  cry  out, 
*  Good-pye  to  you  this  tay,  Angus 
McEachran ! '  And  Angus  he  cried 
out,  *  Goot-p3'e  to  you,  Duncan 
Cameron  ! '  And  when  Duncan  he 
came  back  to  the  shore,  he  will  tell 
me  that  the  McAlisters  were  going 
down  to  the  ferry  pig  poat  that  iss 
at  Taransay  and  that  hass  come 
round  from  Lochnamaddy,  and 
Angus  McEachran  he  wass  saying 
that  he  would  know  some  of  the 
sailors  in  her,  and  the  captain  would 
tek  him  to  Glassgow  if  he  worked 
the  passage.  Ay,  ay,  Moira,  I  can 
see  it  iss  not  the  good  news  I  hef 
prought  to  you  this  night ;  and  it 
iss  a  pad  thing  for  a  young  lass 
when  her  husband  goes  away  to 
Glassgow;  but  you  do  not  know 
yet  that  he  will  stay  in  Glassgow, 
and  you  will  write  a  line  to  him, 
Moira—" 

"  How  can  I  write  a  line  to  him, 
Mrs.  Cameron ! "  the  girl  said ; 
"  there  iss  more  people  in  Glassgow 
ass  there  iss  in  Styornoway,  and 
the  Lewis,  and  Harris  all  put  to- 
gether ;  and  how  will  they  know 
which  of  them  is  Angus  McEach- 
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**  Then  you  will  send  the  letter  to 
Styomoway,  and  you  will  gif  it  to 
the  captain  of  the  great  poat,  the 
Clansman  ;  and  iss  there  any  one  in 
Glassgow  that  he  will  not  know  ? " 

"  A  letter,"  Moira  said,  wistfully. 
"  There  iss  no  letter  that  will  bring 
Angus  McEachran  pack,  not  now 
that  he  hass  gone  away  from  Ard- 
tilleach.  And  I  will  say  good-night 
to  you  now,  Mrs.  Cameron.  It  iss  a 
little  tired  I  am." 

"You  are  not  ferry  well  the 
night,  Moira,"  said  the  old  woman, 
looking  at  her.  "  I  do  not  know 
that  I  will  leaf  you  by  yourself  the 
night" 

"  But  I  will  ferry  much  rather  be 
by  myself,  Mrs.  Cameron — ay,  ay,  I 
hef  many  things  to  think  ofer ;  and 
it  iss  in  the  morning  I  will  come  to 
see  you,  Mrs.  Cameron,  for  I  am 
thinking  of  going  to  Glassgow." 

"  Ay,  you  will  come  to  me  in  the 
morning,  like  a  good  lass,"  said  Mrs. 
Cameron,  "  and  then  you  will  thihk 
no  more  of  going  to  Glassgow, 
which  would  be  a  foolish  thing  for 
a  young  lass,  and  it  iss  not  yet,  no, 
nor  to-morrow,  nor  any  time  we 
will  let  you  do  such  a  foolish  thing, 
and  go  away  from  Ardtilleach." 


CHAPTER  X. 

A     PROCLAMATION. 

MoiRA  did  not  go  to  Glassgow  ; 
she  remained  in  Ardtilleach,  in  the 
small  cottage  all  by  herself,  whither 


one  or  two  of  the  neighbors,  having 
a  great  pity  for  her  condition,  came 
to  her,  and  occasionally  brought  her 
a  little  present  of  tea  or  sugar. 
How  she  managed  to  live  at  all,  no 
one  knew  ;  but  she  was  very  proud, 
and  maintained  to  those  who  visited 
her  that  she  was  well  ofiF  and  coiv- 
tent  She  was  very  clever  with  her 
needle,  and  in  this  way  requited 
her  friends  for  any  little  kindness 
they  showed  her. 

So  the  days  and  the  weeks  went 
by,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  Angus 
McEachran.  Mr.  MacDonaldmade 
inquiries  of  the  men  who  had  gone 
with  him  to  Taransay,  and  they  said 
he  had  undertaken  to  ijirork  his 
passage  to  Glassgow  in  a  boat  that 
was  going  round  the  island  for  salt 
fish.     That  was  all  they  knew. 

Well,  Mr.  MacDonald  was  not  a 
rich  man,  and  he  had  a  small  house  ; 
but  his  heart  was  touched  by  the 
mute  misery  of  this  poor  lass  who 
was  living  in  the  cottage  all  by 
herself,  as  one  widowed,  or  an  out- 
cast from  her  -neighbors.  So  he 
went  to  her  and  asked  her  to  come 
over  to  the  manse  and  stay  there  un- 
til something  should  be  heard  of 
her  husband 

"  It  is  a  ferry  goot  man  you  are. 
Mr.  MacDonald,"  she  said,  "  and  a 
ferry  kind  man  you  hef  been,  always 
and  now  too,  to  me ;  but  I  cannot 
go  with  you  to  the  manse." 

"Kott  pless  me,"  he  cried,  im- 
patiently.   "How  can  you  lif  all 
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by  yourself  ?     It  iss  not  goot  for  a 
young  lass,  to  lif  all  by  herself." 

"Ay,  ay,  Mr.  MacDonald,  and 
sometimes  it  is  ferry  goot ;  for  she 
will  begin  to  go  back  ofer  what  hass 
passed,  and  she  will  know  where 
she  wass  wrong,  and  if  there  iss 
punishment  for  that,  she  will  take 
the  punishment  to  herself." 

"  And  where  should  the  punish- 
ment be  coming,"  said  he,  warmly, 
"if  not  to  the  young  man  who 
would  go  away  to  Glassgow  and 
leaf  a  young  wife  without  money, 
without  anything,  after  he  has  trank 
all  the  money !  " 

"  You  do  not  know — ^you  do  not 
know,  Mr.  MacDonald,"  she  said 
sadly,  and  shaking  her  head.  Then 
she  added,  almost  wildly,  "  Ay,  Mr. 
MacDonald,  and  you  hef  no  word 
against  the  young  wife  that  will 
trife  her  husband  into  the  trinking, 
and  trife  him  away  from  his  own 
house  and  the  place  he  was  porn, 
and  all  his  frients,  and  the  poat 
that  he  had,  and  will  trife  him 
away  to  Glassgow — and  you  hef  no 
word  against  that,  Mr.  MacDon- 
ald.?" 

"Well,  it  iss  all  ofer,  Moira," 
said  he,  gently.  "  And  what  iss 
the  use  now  of  your  lifeing  here  by 
yourself ;  and  when  your  peats  are 
finished  who  will  go  out  and  cut  the 
peats  for  you  > " 

"  I  can  cut  the  peats  for  myself, 
Mr.  MacDonald,"  said  she,  simply  ; 
"  and  it  iss  one  or  two  of  the  neigh- 


bors they  will  cut  some  peats  for 
me,  for  on  the  warm  tays  it  iss 
little  I  hef  to  do,  and  I  can  go  out 
and  turn  their  peats  for  them." 

"  You  will  be  better  ofer  at  the 
manse,  Moira." 

"It  iss  ferry  kind  you  are,  Mr. 
MacDonald ;  but  I  will  not  go  ofer 
to  the  manse." 

In  his  dire  perplexity  Mr.  Mkc- 
Donald  went  away  back  to  the 
manse,  and  spent  a  portion  of  the 
evening  in  writing  a  long  and 
beautifully-worded  letter  to  Mrs. 
Lavender,  the  young  married  lady 
who  had  been  present  at  Moira's 
wedding,  and  who  was  now  in  Lon- 
don. If  Mr.  MacDonald's  spoken 
English  was  peculiar  in  pronuncia- 
tion, his  written  English  was  ac- 
curate enough ;  and  to  add  a  grace 
to  it,  and  show  that  he  was  not 
merely  an  undisciplined  islander, 
he  introduced  into  it  a  scrap  or 
two  of  Latin.  He  treated  the  story 
of  Moira  and  her  husband  from  a 
high  literary  point  of  view.  He 
invited  the  attention  of  the  great 
lady  in  London  to  this  incident  in 
the  humble  annals  of  the  poor. 
She  would  doubtless  remember, 
amid  the  gayeties  of  the  world  of 
fashion,  and  in  the  thousand  dis- 
tractions of  the  vast  metropolis, 
the  simple  ceremony  of  which  she 
had  been  a  spectator  in  the  distant 
islands,  which,  if  they  were  not  the 
nitentes  Cycladas  of  the  Roman 
bard — and  so  forth.    Mr.  MacDon- 
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aid  was  proud  of  this  compositioiL 

He  sealed  it  up  with  great  care, 

and    addressed    it   to  "The   Hon. 

Mrs.   Lavender"  at   her  house  in 

London. 

An  answer  came  with  surprising 
swiftness.  Mr.  MacDonaldwas  be- 
sought to  convoy  Moira  forthwith 
to  the  Island  of  Borva,  where  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  keeper 
would  give  her  something  to  do 
about  Mrs.  Lavender's  house.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lavender  would  be  back 
in  the  Hebrides  in  about  three 
weeks.  If  the  rains  had  been  heavy, 
Moira  was  to  keep  fires  in  all  the 
rooms  of  the  house,  especially  the 
bedroom,  incessantly.  And  Mrs. 
Lavender  charged  Mr.  MacDonald 
with  the  fulfilment  of  these  her 
commands.  He  was  in  no  wise  to 
fail  to  have  Moira  McEachran  re- 
moved from  her  solitary  cottage  to 
the  spacious  house  at  Borva. 

The  minister  was  a  proud  man 
the  day  he  went  over  to  Ardtilleach 
with  this  warrant  in  his  hand. 
Would  Moira  withstand  him  now  ? 
Indeed  the  girl  yielded  to  all  this 
show  of  authority  ;  and  humbly  and 
gratefully,  and  silently  she  set  to 
work  to  put  together  the  few  things 
she  possessed,  so  that  she  might 
leave  the  village  in  which  she  was 
bom.  Indeed  she  went  away 
from  Ardtilleach  with  little  re- 
gret.    Her  life  there  had  not  been 
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her  neighbors  ;  and  when  it  became 
known  to  John  Fergus  that  his 
daughter  was  going  away  to  Borva, 
he  instantly  departed  for  Killeena, 
on  some  mission  or  another,  and 
remained  there  the  whole  day,  so 
that  she  should  not  see  him  be- 
fore leaving. 

She  remained  a  couple  of  days  at 
the  manse,  waiting  for  a  boat ;  and 
then,  when  the  chance  served,  the 
minister  himself  went  with  her  to 
Borva,  and  took  her  up  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  was  oalled  the 
King  of   that  Island.     Alter  a  few 
friendly  words  from  the  great  man 
— who  then  took  Mr.   MacDonald 
away  with   him,   that   they   might 
have  a  talk  over  the  designs  of  Prus- 
sia, the  new  bridge  on  the  road  to 
the  Butt  of  Lewis,  and  other  matters 
of  great  public   importance — Moira 
was  handed  over  to  the  keeper's  wife, 
who  was  housekeeper  there.  She  did 
not  know  what  she  had  done  to  be 
received  with  so  much  friendliness 
and      kindness ;     she     was     not 
aware,    indeed,  that  a  letter  from 
London  had  preceded  her  arrival. 
She  slept  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  house, 
and  she  had  her  meals  there,  but 
most  of  the  day  she  spent  in  the 
empty  house  to  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lavender     were     shortly    coming. 
What  she  could  do  in  the  way  of 
preparing  the  place  for  their  recep- 
tion, she  did  right  willingly.     There 

happy.     She  went  round  to   a  few  I  was  never  a  more  devoted  servant ; 

of   the  cottages  to  bid  good-by   to  i  and  her  gratitude  towards  those  who 
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befriended  her  was  on  many  occa- 
sions too  much  for  her  English — 
she  had  to  escape  into  the  Gaelic. 

Then  there  was  a  great  stir 
throughout  the  island,  for  every  one 
knew  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lavender 
were  on  their  way  from  London  ; 
and  the  wonderful  wagonette  — 
which  was  in  effect  a  boat  placed 
on  wheels,  with  oars  and  everything 
complete — that  Mr.  Lavender  had 
built  for  himself,  was,  one  morning, 
taken  down  Loch  Roag,  and  landed 
at  Callernish,  and  driven  across 
to  Stornoway.  The  Clansman  was 
coming  in  that  day. 

It  was  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
that  the  party  from  London — there 
were  one  or  two  strangers — ^arrived 
in  the  little  bay  underneath  Mrs. 
Lavender's  house,  and  walked  up 
the  steep  incline,  the  luggage  follow- 
ing on  the  shoulders  of  the  sailors. 
And  the  very  first  words  that  Mrs. 
Lavender  uttered  on  entering  the 
house  were — 

"  Where  is  Moira  Fergus } " 

The  girl  was  greatly  afraid  to  find 
herself  in  the  presence  of  all  these 
people ;  and  Mrs.  Lavender,  seeing 
that,  quickly  took  her  aside,  into  a 
room  where  they  were  by  them- 
selves.    Moira  was  crying. 

"  And  you  have  not  heard  any- 
thing more  of  him,  Moira.?"  she 
asked. 

"  No,  I  hef  no  word  at  all,"  the 
girl  said,  "  and  I  do  not  look  for  that 
now,    not  any    more,    I  hef    lost 


eflery  one  now,  both  my  father 
and  my  husband,  and  it  iss  myself 
that  hass  done  it ;  and  when  I  think 
of  it  all,  I  will  say  to  myself  that 
nefFer  any  one  wass  alife  that  hass 
done  as  I  hef  done — " 

"  No,  no,  no,  Moira,"  her  friend 
said,  "  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that.  Mr. 
MacDonald  wrote  to  me  that  you 
fretted  a  great  deal,  and  that  Angus 
was  very  impatient,  and  he  does 
not  know  what  made  him  go  to 
Glasgow,  for  how  could  that  make 
it  any  better  ?  But  we  will  find  him 
for  you,  Moira  ? " 

"  You  will  find  him,"  the  girl  said 
sadly ;  "  and  what  if  you  will  find 
him  ?  He  will  neffer  come  back  to 
Ardtilleach.  You  do  not  know  all 
about  it,  Mrs.  Laffenter — no,  I  am 
sure  Mr.  MacDonald  is  a  ferry  kind 
man,  and  he  would  not  tell  you  all 
about  it.  And  this  is  why  Angus 
McEachran  will  go  away  to  Glass- 
gow— that  he  hat  trauk  all  the  money 
there  was  in  the  bank  at  Styorno- 
way,  and  he  hat  no  more  a  share  in 
the  poat,  and  he  wass  ashamed  to  go 
about  Ardtilleach.  And  all  that 
wass  my  doing — indeed  it  wass — " 

"Well,  well,  you  must  give  up 
fretting  about  it,  Moira,  and  we  will 
get  Angus  back  to  Ardtilleach,  or 
back  to  Borva — ** 

"  But  you  do  not  know,  Mrs.  Laf- 
fenter,"  the  girl  said,  in  an  excited 
and  despairing  way ;  "  you  do  not 
know  the  harm  that  wass  done  to 
Angus  McEachran  !     And  will  he 
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dBFer  get  back  from  that — from  the 
trinking.  and  the  trinking,  and  I  my- 
self with  ferry  little  thought  of  it  at 
Ardtilleach  ?  And  where  iss  he  now  ? 
And  what  iss  he  doing?  It  wass 
no  more  care  lor  his  life  that  he 
had  when  he  went  away  from  Ard- 
tilleach 1 " 

^  Well,  wdl,  Mou^"  said  her 
friend,  soothingly,  **  if  you  were  to 
blame  for  part  of  it  all,  you  have 
suffered  a  great-  deal ;  and  so  has 
he,  for  it  is  not  a  happy  thing  for  a 
man  to  go  away  from  a  young  wife, 
and  go  away  among  strangers,  with- 
out any  friend,  or  occupation,  or 
money.  You  seem  to  have  got  in- 
to a  bad  plight  at  Ardtilleach — ptr- 
haps  it  was  better  to  have  it  broken 
up  like  that  It  was  certainly  a 
great  pity  that  you  did  not  discover 
all  you  know  now  before  things  came 
to  their  worst ;  but  if  they  are  at 
their  worst,  they  must  mend,  you 
know.  So  you  must  not  give  up 
hope  just  yet" 

« 

Moira  suddenly  recollected  her- 
self. 

"  I  am  keeping  you  from  your 
frients,  Mrs.  Laffenter,"  said  she ; 
"and  it  iss  ferry  kind  of  you,  but  I 
do  not  wish  that  you  will  be  trou- 
pled  apout  me  and  Angus  McEach- 
ran.  And  I  hef  not  thanked  you 
for  sending  me  here ;  and  I  do  not 
know  how  to  do  that ;  but  it  iss  not 
bekass  I  hef  no  feeling  apout  it  that  I 
cannot  thank  you,  Mrs.  Laffenter." 

She  was  a  se'rvant  in  the  house ; 
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she  would  not  shake  hands  with 
Mrs.  Lavender.  But  her  mistress 
took  her  hand,  and  said,  with  a  great 
kindness  in  her  face — 

"I  will  say  good-night  to  you 
now,  Moira,  for  I  may  not  see  you 
again  to-night  And  to-morrow 
morning,  you  will  come  to  me,  and 
I  Mrill  tell  you  what  can  be  done 
about  Angus  McEachran." 

That  evening,  after  dinnefi^  Mrs. 
Lavender  told  the  story  to  her  guests 
from  London ;  and  she  was  obvi- 
ously greatly  distressed  about  it ; 
but  her  husband  said — 

"The  young  fellow  had  no 
money.;  he  is  bound  to  be  in  Glas- 
gow. We  can  easily  get  at  him  by 
advertising  in  the  papers;  and  if 
you  can  persuade  him  to  come  to 
Borva,  we  shall  have  plenty  of  work 
for  him,  for  he  is  a  clever  carpenter. 
But  if  he  has  enlisted — " 

"  I  propose,"  said  one  of  the  guests, 
a  young  American  lady,  recently 
married, "  I  propose  that,  if  he  has  en- 
listed, we,  who  are  here  now,  sub- 
scribe to  buy  him  out" 

Her  husband,  a  less  impulsive 
and  more  practical  person,  got  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  wrote  these 
words  on  it : 

Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  Angus 
McEachratiy  Ardtilleach^  in  the  Is- 
land of  Darroch,  he  will  hear  of 
something  to  his  advantage  by  com-- 
municating  at  once  with  Mrs,  Lav- 
ender^  Sea^view,  Island  of  Borva, 
Hebrides. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


A   PROPHET  IN  THE  WILDERKESS. 


It  would  have  been  strange,  in- 
deed, if  Angus  McEachran  had 
missed  seeing  this  advertisement, 
for  it  was  in  all  the  Glasgow  news- 
papers, morning  after  morning.  It 
happened  that  late  one  night,  he  was 
in  a  miserable  little  public-  house 
near  the  Broomielaw,  with  two  or 
th^ree  companions.  He  was  now  a 
very  different  man  from  the  smart 
young  fisherman  who  had  lived  at 
Ardtilleach.  The  ravages  of  drink 
were  everywhere  visible  in  his  face, 
in  his  shabby  dress,  in  his  trem- 
bling hand.  He  was  at  the  moment 
sullen  and  sUent,  though  his  com- 
panions, who  were  Highlanders 
employed  about  the  harbor,  were 
talking  excitedly  enough,  in  their 
native  tongue. 

McEachran  had  also  got  occa- 
sional work  about  the  ships ;  but  he 
stuck  to  it  only  until  he  had  earned 
a  few  shillings,  and  then  he  went  off 
on  a  fresh  drinking  bout.  There 
were  always  plenty  of  "  loafers" 
about  to  join  him;  he  became  a 
familiar  figure  in  all  the  small 
public  houses  about ;  and  in  garru- 
lous moments  he  had  told  his  com- 
panions something  of  his  history, 
so  that  both  himself  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  leaving  his  native 
place  were  widely  known. 

On  this  evening  the  landlord  of 
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the  public  house  came  into  the  den 
in  which  the  Highlandmen  were 
drinking,  and  said,  pointing  to  a 
portion  of  the  newspaper  he  held  in 
his  hands. 
"  Is  this  no  you,  McEachran } " 
Angus  McEachran  took  the 
newspaper,  and  read  the  lines  point- 
ed out. 

"  Ay,  it  iss  me,"  he  said. 
'*  Man,  there's  something  there 
for  ye  !  "  the  publican  said.  "  Can- 
na  ye  read  it?  They've  gotten 
some  money  for  ye,  as  sure  as  ye're 
a  leevin  sinner ! " 

"  It  iss  no  money  they  hef  for 
me,"  said  McEachran  ;  "  it  is  these 
ferry  grand  people,  and  they  will 
want  me  to  go  pack  to  Ardtilleach. 
No,  I  hef  had  enough,  and  plenty, 
and  more  ass  that  of  Ardtilleach. 
The  tefHe  will  tek  the  tay  that  I  go 
pack  to  Ardtilleach !  " 

"Ye're  a  fulish  cratur,  man. 
Do  ye  think  they  wud  gang  to  the 
awfu'  expense  o'  advertisin'  in  the 
newspapers  if  there  wasna  some- 
thing gran'  waitin'  for  ye  > " 

"  Go  and  tam  you,  John  Jameson, 
and  go  and  pring  me  another 
mutchkin  of  your  pad  whiskey, 
that  iss  not  fit  to  be  put  before 
swines." 

The  landlord  did  not  care  to 
quarrel  with  a  good  customer.  He 
went  off  to  get  the  whiskey ;  merely 
saying,  in  an  undertone. 

"They  Hielanmen,  they've  nae 
mair  manners  than  a    stot :    but 
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they're    the    deevils     to    swallow 
whiskey." 

He  took  no  notice  of  the  adver- 
tisement ;  he  did  not  even  care  to 
speculate  on  what  it  might  mean. 
Had  Angus  McEachran  parted  from 
his  wife  merely  through  some  fierce 
quarrel,  and  had  he  resolved  to  go 
to  Glasgow  as  a  measure  of  revenge, 
the  prospect  of  a  reconciliation 
might  have  been  welcome.  But  it 
was  not  so.  He  had  left  Ardtil- 
leach  simply  out  of  sheer  despair. 
He  had  drank  all  his  money;  he 
had  disgraced  himself  in  the  eyes 
of  his  neighbors  ;  he  had  long  ago 
abandoned  any  notion  of  having 
any  real  companionship  with  his 
wife.  Besides,  by  this  time  he  had 
acquired  the  drunkard's  craving; 
and  in  Glasgow,  provided  he  could 
get  any  sort  of  w^ork,  he  would  be 
able  to  do  as  he  pleased  with  his 
money.  When  he  got  to  Glasgow 
he  abandoned  himself  to  drinking 
without  any  remorse.  His  chances 
in  life  were  gone ;  there  remained 
but  this.  He  had  no  boat,  no 
home,  no  relatives;  his  society 
was  in  the  public  house ;  the 
one  enjoyable  experience  of  the 
day  was  the  sensation  of  beatific 
stupor  rising  into  his  head  after 
drinking  repeated  doses  of  whiskey. 
If  he  was  ill  and  surly  ne.xt  morning, 
there  was  little  sense  of  shame 
mingled  with  his  mood.  Nor  did 
he  consider  himself  a  very  ill-used 
person,  whose  wrongs  ought  to  ex- 


cite compassion.  He  simply  was 
what  he  was,  as  the  natural  result 
of  what  had  gone  before ;  and  he 
looked  neither  to  the  past  nor  to 
the  future.  It  was  enough  if  he 
had  the  wherewithal  in  his  pocket  to 
pay  for  another  dram  ;  and  he  did 
not  care  to  ask  whether,  in  the  by- 
gone time,  he  was  the  injuring  or 
the  injured  party. 

But  it  became  more  difficult  for 
him  to  get  those  odd  jobs  about  the 
quays,  for  his  unsteady  habits  were 
notorious,  and  no  one  could  depend 
on  his  remaining  sober  for  a  single 
day.  He  became  shabbier  and  shab- 
bier in  appearance;  and  now  the 
winter  was  coming  on,  and  many  a 
day  he  shivered  with  the  cold  as  he 
walked  aimlessly  about  the  streets. 
When  he  could  get  no  work,  and 
when  he  had  no  money  with  which 
to  go  into  a  public  house,  he  would 
often  wander  idly  along  the  inner 
thoroughfares  of  the  town,  perhaps 
with  some  vague  hope  of  meeting 
an  acquaintance  who  would  give  him 
a  glass.  He  was  not  afraid  of  meet- 
ing any  of  his  old  friends  from  Ard- 
tilleach  ;  they  could  not  have  recog- 
nized him. 

One  night  he  was  going  up  Can- 
dleriggs  street  in  this  aimless  fash- 
ion, and  a  bitterly  cold  night  it  was. 
A  north-east  wind  was  blowing 
down  the  thoroughfares,  driving  a 
stinging  sleet  before  it ;  even  the 
hardiest  were  glad  to  escape  indoors 
from    such  weather.     Angus   Mc- 
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Eachran  was  not  proof  against  cold 
and  wet,  as  he  had  been  in  former 
days.  He  shivered  like  a  reed  in 
the  wind ;  his  limbs  were  chilled  ; 
if  he  had  not  been  in  the  semi-be- 
mused state  of  the  confirmed  drunk- 
ard, he  would  have  crept  back  to 
his  miserable  lodging.  As  it  was, 
his  only  thought  at  the  moment  was 
to  get  a  little  shelter  from  the  bitter 
wind. 

He  came  to  the  entrance  into  the 
City  Hall,  and  here  was  an  open 
space,  the  light  of  which  promised 
something  of  warmth.  There  were 
a  great  many  people  going  in  ;  and 
**  Free  Admission"  stared  every  one 
in  the  face.  McEachran  crept  into 
a  comer,  glad  to  be  out  of  the  cold 
for  a  moment. 

The  mere  going  by  of  people 
seemed  to  have  a  fascination  for  him. 
His  head  was  dazed.  When  a  friend- 
ly old  gentleman  in  passing  said, 
"  Weel,  ma  man,  are  ye  no  comin' 
in  ?  I  dinna  think  you  could  do 
better,"  he  answered,  vaguely, 
"Yes,"  and  joined  the  stream.  There 
was  a  great  crush  ;  he  was  borne  in- 
to the  hall.  So  dense  was  the  crowd 
that  no  one  seemed  to  notice  his 
shabby  clothes.  He  got  no  seat, 
but  he  was  well  propped  up ;  and 
the  heat  of  the  great  assembly  be- 
gan to  thaw  his  frozen  limbs. 

And  who  was  this  maniac  and 
mountebank  on  the  platform — this 
short,  stout,  imgainly  man,  with 
lank  yellow  hair,  prominent  front 


te^th,  and  exceedingly  long  arms 
which  he  flung  about  as  he  stamped 
up  and  down  and  ranted  i  Truly, 
he  was  a  ridiculous-looking  person ; 
and  it  was  no  wonder  that  highly- 
cultivated  people,  who  read  the  re- 
views, and  went  into  mild  frenzy 
over  blue  and  white  china,  and  were 
agitated  about  the  Eastern  position, 
should  refuse  to  go  and  hear  this 
stump  orator  who  was  lecturing  on 
temperance  all  over  the  country. 
The  stories  told  of  his  ad  captan- 
dum  vulgarity  and  his  irreverence, 
were  shocking.  Jokes  were  made 
about  the  wild  fashion  in  which  he 
delt  with  his  h's ;  although,  being  a 
Yorkshireman  of  inferior  education, 
he  never  added  an  h,  he  simply  ig- 
nored the  lettei;  altogether,  and  was 
profoundly  unconscious  of  doing  so 
He  spoke  with  a  strong  north-coun- 
try accent;  he  marched  up  and, 
down  the  platform,  with  perspiration 
on  his  unlovely  face ;  he  sawed  the 
air  with  his  arms,  and  was  by  turns . 
angry  with  a  screeching  anger  and 
pathetic  with  a  theatrical  efiFusive- 
ness.  A  person  of  refined  taste 
could  not  approve  of  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Davis  and  his  oratory.  The  exhi- 
bition was  altogether  too  absurd 
And  yet  there  are  in  this  country 
at  present  thousands  of  human  be- 
ings whom  that  man  rescued  from 
ruin  ;  there  are  thousands  of  homes 
which  he  restored  to  peace  and  hap- 
piness, after  that  seemed  impossible  ; 
there  are  thousands  of  women  who 
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cannot  utter  that  commonplace  name 
without  tears  of  gratitude.  And 
these  people  never  thought  the  less 
of  R.  J.  Davis  because  he  ill-treated 
the  letter  h. 

"  Yes,  my  friends,"  this  uncouth 
creature  was  saying,  or  rather  bawl- 
ing, "  you  see  that  miserable  drunk- 
ard crawling  along  the  street,  dirt  on 
his  clothes,  idiocy  in  his  face,  his 
eyes  turned  away  for  shame — ^and 
are  you  not  right  in  despising  him  ? 
Perhaps  you  don't  know.  Well,  I'll 
tell  you.  That  skulking  creature, 
that  reptile  of  the  gutter,  was  once 
the  heir  of  all  the  ages  ;  and  when 
he  was  born  he  came  into  a  wonder- 
ful heritage  that  had  been  stored  up 
for  him  through  centuries  and  cen- 
turies. Great  statesmen  had  spent 
th6ir  lives  in  making  laws  for  him  ; 
patriots  had  shed  their  blood  for 
him  ;  men  of  science  had  made  bridg- 
es, and  railways,  and  steaniships 
for  him  ;  discoverers  and  great  mer- 
chants had  gone  over  all  the-  earth, 
and  there  was  sugar  coming  from 
one  place  and  cotton  from  another, 
and  tea  from  another — ^from  all  part^ 
of  the  world  these  things  were  com- 
ing. And  for  all  this,  and  for  far 
more  than  that,  what  was  expected 
of  him  .?— K)nly  that  he  should  grow 
up  a  respectable  citizen  and  enjoy 
the  freedom  and  the  laws  that  his 
forefathers  fought  for,  and  do  his 
duty  towards  God,  and  the  State,  and 
the  friends  whose  anxious  care  had 


guided  him  through  all  the  perils  of  |  turen 


childhood.  What  was  his  gratitude  ? 
What  has  he  done  ? — ^what  but  throw 
shame  on  the  name  of  the  mother 
who  bore  him,  making  himself  a 
curse  to  society  and  a  disgrace  to 
friends,  who  now  avoid  him  ?  Has 
he  a  wife  ? — ^think  of  her  f  Has  he 
children  ? — ^think  of  them  !  Good 
Grod !  think  of  the  yoimg  g^rl  going 
away  from  her  father's  home,  and 
trusting  all  her  life  to  this  new  gui- 
dance, and  looking  forward  to  the 
years  of  old  age,  and  the  gentle  go- 
ing out  of  an  honorable  and  peace- 
ful life !  And  this  is  the  guidance— 
this  is  the  protection — that  she  sits 
up  in  the  night  time,  with  her  eyes 
red  with  weeping,  and  she  listens  for 
the  drunken  stagger  of  an  inhuman 
ruffian,  and  she  prays  that  God 
would  in  His  mercy  send  some  swift 
disease  upon  her  and  hurry  her  out 
of  her  grief  and  her  shame.  That 
is  the  return  that  the  drunkard 
makes -for  all  the  love  and  care  that 
have  been  lavished  on  him — and 
you  despise  him — yes,  as  he  de-' 
pises  himself  as  he  crawls  along  the 
pavement,  his  home  broken  up  and 
ruined,  his  wife  and  children  sent 
shivering  to  the  almshouse — '* 

There  was  a  sharp,  quick  cry  at 
this  moment,  and  the  lecturer  stop- 
ped. The  people  near  Angus  Mc- 
Eachran  turned  round,  and  there  was 
the  young  fisherman,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  and  glazed,  and  his  arm  up- 
lifted as  if  appealing  to  the  lee* 
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*'The  man  is  mad,"  said  one; 
« take  him  out  I  " 

But  they  could  not  take  him  out, 

for  the  crowd  was  too  dense ;  but 

as  some  one  at  the  door  seemed  to 

have  fancied  that    a  woman  had 

fainted,  a  tumbler  of    water  was 

fetched  and  quickly  handed  over. 

McEachran    drank    some    of    the 
water. 

"  No,"  said  he,  seeing  they  were 
trying  to  make  way  for  him  ;  "  I  am 
for  staying  here." 

And  there  he  did  stay,  until  the 
end  of  the  lecture,  which  was  not  a 
long  one.  But  that  was  only  part 
of  the  evening's  proceedings.  Wind- 
ing up  with  a  passionate  appeal  to 
the  people  before  him  to  come  for- 
ward and  sign  the  temperance 
pledge — ^f or  the  sake  of  their  friends 
if  not  of  themselves — the  lecturer 
stepped  down  to  a  space  in  front  of 
the  platform  which  had  been  kept 
clear,  and  there  opened  two  large 
volumes  which  were  placed  on  a  nar- 
row wooden  table. 

The  people  began  to  pour  out  of 
the  various  doorways ;  those  who 
wished  to  stay  and  put  down  their 
names  were  gradually  left  behind. 
Among  the  latter  was  a  young  man 
who  kept  in  the  background,  and 
about  the  very  last  to  sign  ;  when 
he  went  up  to  the  table  his  face  was 
pale,  his  lips  quite  firm,  his  hand 
tremulous.  This  was  what  he 
wrote:  ''Angus  McEachran;  age 
twenty-four;  occupation,^jA^nw^i«/ 
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bom,  Island  of  Darroch;  resides, 
Glasgawr  Mr.  R.  J.  Davis  looked 
at  this  young  man  rather  curibusly 
— perhaps  guessing,  but  not  quite 
knowing  what  he  had  done  that 
night 


CHAPTER  XII. 

AFTER     MANY     DAYS. 

It  was  a  terrible  struggle.  The 
thirst  for  drink  had  a  grip  on  him 
that  was  an  incessant  torture.  Then 
there  was  the  crushing  difficulty  of 
obtaining  work  for  a  man  of  his  ap- 
pearance. ,  First  of  all,  he  left  Glas- 
gow and  his  associates  there,  and 
went  to  Greenock ;  the  fare  by  the 
steamboat  was  only  sixpence.  He 
went  down  to  the  quays  there,  and 
hung  about ;  and  at  last  his  High- 
land tongue  won  him  the  favor  of 
the  captain  of  a  small  vessel  that 
was  being  repaired  in  dock.  He 
got  McEachran  some  little  bit  of 
work  to  do ;  and  the  first  thing  to 
which  the  young  man  devoted  his 
earnings  was  the  purchase  of  some 
second-hand  clothes.  He  was  now 
in  a  better  position  to  go  and  ask 
for  work. 

If  a  man  can  keep  sober  in 
Greenock,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
dingy  and  rainy  towns  in  this  or 
any  other  country,  he  will  keep 
sober  anywhere.  Not  only  did 
McEachran  keep  sober,  but  his 
sobriety,  his  industry,  and  his  ver- 
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satility — in  Darroch  he  was  famous 
for  being  able  to  turn  his  hand  to 
anything — ^were  speedily  recognized 
by  his  masters,  and  ended  by  his 
securing  permanent  employment. 
Then  wages  were  high — such  wages 
as  had  never  been  heard  of  in  the 
Hebrides  ;  and  his  wants  were  few. 
It  was  a  strange  thing  to  see  the 
patient  and  dogged  industry  of  the 
Norseman  fight  with  the  impatience 
of  the  Celt ;  all  day  he  would  pa- 
tiently and  diligently  get  through 
his  work,  and  then  at  night  he 
would  fret  and  vex  his  heart  because 
he  could  not  accomplish  impossi- 
bilities. Nevertheless  his  compan- 
ions knew  that  Angus  McEachran 
was  amassing  money  ;  for  he  earned 
much  and  spent  nothing. 

Time  went  by  ;  he  heard  no  news 
from  Darroch  or  Killeena  ;  and  yet 
he  would  not  write.  Not  only  had 
he  no  hope  of  living  again  with 
Moira,  but  he  did  not  wish  for  it. 
The  recollection  of  bygone  times 
was  too  gloomy.  It  was  with  quite 
another  purpose  that  he  was  work- 
ing hard  and  saving  money. 

One  evening,  going  home  from 
his  work,  and  almost  at  the  thresh- 
old of  his  own  lodgings,  he  ran 
against  a  withered  old  Highlander 
named  Connill,  who  was  an  under- 
keeper  in  Harris,  and  was  acquaint- 
ed with  some  of  the  Darroch  people. 

"  Kott  pless  me,  iss  it  you,  Angus 
McEachran.?"  the  old  man  cried. 
«  Ay,  it  iss  many  a  tay  since  I  will 
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see  you.  And  now  you  will  conie 
and  hef  a  tram  and  a  word  or  two 
together." 

"  If  you  will  come  into  the  house, 
Duncan  Connill,"  said  Angus,  "  and 
we  are  just  at  the  house,  I  wal  gif  you 
a  tram ;  but  I  hef  not  touched  the 
whiskey  myself  not  for  more  ass  four- 
teen months,  I  pelief.  And  are  you 
ferry  well,  Duncan  Connill ;  and 
when  wass  you  ofer  in  Darroch  ?  " 

They  went  in  to  the  younger 
man's  lodgings,  and  in  front  of  the 

cheerful  fire  they  had  a  chat  togeth- 
er, and  McEachran  told  his  old  ac- 
quaintance all  that  had  recently 
happened  to  him. 

"And  now  you  will  go  pack  to 
Darroch,"  said  the  old  Highlandman, 
"  Ay,  and  it  iss  ferry  prout  Moira 
Fergus  will  be  to  see  you  looking 
so  well,  and  hafing  such  good  clothes, 
and  more  as  two  pounds  fife  a 
week." 

'*  Well,  I  am  not  going  back  to 
Darrock,  and,  yes,  I  am  going  back 
to  Darrock,"  said  Angus  ;  "  biit  it 
iss  not  to  stay  in  Darrock  that  I  am 
going  pack.  Moira  will  be  with  her 
father  ;  and  I  will  not  tek  her  away 
from  her  father — ^it  wass  enough 
there  wass  of  that  pefore ;  but  I  will 
mek  the  arranchement  to  gif  her 
some  money  from  one  week  to  the 
next  week,  ass  a  man  would  gif  his 
wife,  and  then  I  will  come  pack  to 
Greenock,  and  she  will  stay  with 
John  Fergus — and  tam  John  Fer- 
gus! 
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"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  old  Highland- 
man,  "  and  that  iss  ferry  well  said, 
Angus  McEachran ;  and  if  the  lass 
stay  with  her  father,  in  the  name  of 
Kott  let  her  stay  with  her  father ! — 
but  if  I  wass  you,  Angus  McEach- 
ran, it  iss  not  much  of  the  money  I 
would  gif  to  a  lass  that  would  stay 
with  her  father,  and  her  a  mar- 
riet  wife — no,  I  would  not  gif  her 
much  of  the  money,  Angus." 

"  Well,"  said  Angus,  "  it  iss  more 
ass  fourteen  months  or  eighteen 
months  that  I  hef  g^en  her  no 
money  at  all." 

"  And  I  wass  thinking,"  said  Dun- 
can Connill,  "  that  it  wass  many 
the  tay  since  I  have  been  to  Dar- 
roch ;  but  when  I  wass  there  it  wass 
said  that  Moira  wass  away  ofer  at 
Borva,  with  Mr.  Mackenzie's  daugh- 
ter, that  wass  marriet  to  an  English- 
man— " 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Angus,  "  she  wass 
a  goot  frient  to  Moira  and  to  me  ; 
and  if  she  would  tek  Moira  away  for 
a  time  to  Borva,  that  wass  a  great 
kindness  too ;  but  you  do  not  think, 
Duncan  Connill,  she  will  always 
stay  at  Borva,  and  her  always  think- 
ing of  John  Fergus  ?  But  when  she 
hass  the  money  of  her  own,  then  she 
will  do  what  she  likes  to  do,  even 
although  she  iss  in  the  house  of 
John  Fergus." 

"  And  when  will  you  think  of 
coming  to  Darroch,  Angus  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know  that,  Duncan 

Connill.     We  are  ferry  pusy  just 
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now,  and  all  the  yard  working  ofer- 
time,  and  ferry  good  wages.  But 
it  iss  not  ferry  long  before  I  will 
come  to  Darroch  ;  and  if  you  would 
send  me  a  line  to  tell  me  of  the 
people  there — ^what  you  can  hear  of 
them  in  Styornoway — it  would  be 
a  kind  thing  to  do,  Duncan  Connill." 

And  so  the  old  man  took  back 
Angus  McEachran's  address  to  the 
Hebrides,  and  began  to  noise  it 
abroad  that  Angus  was  making  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  Greenock, 
and  that  he  had  a  notion  of  coming 
some  day  to  Stbmoway,  and  of 
getting  into  business  there  as  a 
builder  of  boats. 

About  three  weeks  after  Duncan 
Connill  had  seen  Angus  McEachran 
a  young  girl  timidly  tapped  at  the 
door  of  Angus'  lodgings,  and  asked 
the  landlady  if  he  was  inside. 

"  No,  he's  no,"  said  the  woman, 
sulkily;  for  landladies  who  have 
good  lodgers  do  not  like  their  being 
called  upon  by  young  women.  The 
good  lodgers  are  apt  to  marry  and 
go  away. 

"  When  will  he  be  in  ? "  said  the 
girl. 

"  I  dinna  ken." 

So  she  turned  away,  and  went 
out  into  the  dismal  street!^  of  Green- 
ock, over  which  there  gloomed  a 
gray  smoky  twilight  She  had  not 
gone  far  when  she  suddenly  darted 
forward,  and  caught  a  man  by  the 
hand,  and  looked  up  into  bis  face. 

"Angus  I" 
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"  Ay,  iss  it  you,  Moira  Fergus  ?  " 
said  he  coldly,  and  drawing  back. 
**And  what  hef  you  come  for  to 
Greenock  ? " 

**  It  was  to  see  you,  Angus  Mc- 
Eachran — ^but  not  that  you  will 
speak  to  me  like  that,"  said  the  girl, 
beginning  to  cry. 

"  And  who  iss  with  you  ?  "said  he ; 
not  moved  in  the  least  by  her 
tears. 

"  There  iss  no  one  with  me,"  she 
said,  passionately ;  "  and  there  wass 
no  one  with  me  all  the  way  from 
Styomoway ;  and  when  Duncan 
Connill  will  tell  me  you  wass  in 
Greenock,  I  will  say  to  him,  *  I  am 
going  to  see  Angus  McEachran; 
and  I  do  not  know  what  he  will 
say  to  me ;  but  I  hef  something  to 
say  to  him/  And  it  iss  this,  Angus, 
that  I  wass  a  bad  wife  to  you,  and  it 
iss  many's  the  night  I  hef  cried 
apout  it  since  you  wass  away,  from 
the  night  to  the  morning ;  and  now 
that  I  hef  been  away  from  Darroch 
for  more  ass  a  year,  it  is  not  any 
more  to  Darroch  I  would  be  for 
going — no,  nor  to  Borva,  nor  to 
Styomoway — but   where  you  are, 


Angus,  if  you  will  tek  me — and 
where  you  vrill  go,  too — ^if  that  iss 
your  wish,  Angus  McEachran." 

She  stood  there,  mutely  awaiting 
his  decision,  and  trying  to  restrain 
her  tears. 

"  Moira,"  said  he,  "come  into  the 
house.  Itissagreat  thing  you  hef  told 
me  this  tay ;  and  it  iss  ferry  sorry 
I  am  that  I  tit  not  hear  of  it  pefore. 
But  there  iss  many  a  tay  that  iss 
yet  to  come,  Moira." 

These  two  went  into  Angus  Mc- 
Eachran's  lodgings ;  and  the  land- 
lady was  more  civil  when  something 
of  Moira's  story  was  told  her ;  and 
the  yoimg  wife — ^with  trembling 
hands  and  tearful  eyes,  but  with 
a  great  and  silent  joy  at  her  heart — 
sat  down  to  the  little  tea-table  on 
which  Angus'  evening  meal  was 
laid.  That  was  not  a  sumptuous 
banquet ;  but  there  was  no  happier 
meeting  anywhere  in  the  world 
that  night  than  the  meeting  of 
these  two  simple  Highland  folks. 
And  here  the  story  of  Moira  Fergus, 
and  of  her  marriage  with  Angus 
McEachran,  may  fitly  end. 
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Bank.  By  Thomas  Bullion,  with  Notes 
and  Observations.  Crown  Svo.,  881 
pages,  cloth 1  86 

BUTTERFLY  HUNTERS.  By  Mrs. 
H.  8.  Conant  1  vol.  Square  lOmo. 
175pages.    Illustrated 185 

OARY  (Alioe).  A  Lover's  Diary.  With 
Dlnstrations  by  Henneasy  and  others. 
1  vol.    16mo.    Cloth,  full  gilt 1  60 

DOBSESTIO  EXPLOSIVES ;  and 
other  "  Six  Column  "  Fancies,  from  the 
Sew  York  TtmeM.  By  W.  L.  Alden. 
1  vol.    Crown  8ro,  linen  boards. 1  85 

UYER'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Maps, 

etc.    8vo 4  60 

Half  calf 7  00 

FAMOUS  STORIES  by  Eminent 
Authors,  Illustrated  by  Celebrated 
Artists.  A  choice  collection  of  Stories 
by  De  Quincey,  Thackery,  Hood,  Haw- 
thorne, and  othera ;  and  spirited  Qlna* 
trationB  by  Kenny  Meadows,  Hennesey, 
S.  Bytnge,  Jr.,  Thomas  Naat,  and 
others.  8  vols.  Large  18mo.  Cloth 
•xtra 8  00 

FARMING  FOR  BOY&  What  they 
have  done  and  what  others  may  do  in 
the  Onllivation  of  Farm  and  Gordon. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Ten  Acres  Enough." 
ninstratad.    1  voU    Square  16mo.    880 


FOLLOWING  THE  FLAG.  From 
August,  1861,  to  Kovembcr,  1868,  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  By  C.  C. 
Coffin  (Carleton).  1  vol.  Square 
lAmo.    &50  pagen.    Illustrated SI  81 

GAY'S    PRINCE    OF  WALES    IN 
INDIA.      By  J.   Drew    Gray,   Esq., 
Special  Correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph.   Illustrated.  Cloth..  1  85 
Half  calf,  extra 8  60 

GLADSTONE  ON  MACLEOD  AND 
MACAULAY.  Two  Eartays  by  Rt 
Hon.  Wm.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P 86 

The  Turko-Servian  War.    Bulgarian 

Horrors,  and  the  Question  of  the  Kntt. 

By  the  Rt  Hon.  W.  E.  61adstone,M.A«      86 

GOOD  STORIES.  By  the  autiior  of 
''Chatterbox.*'  8  vols.  Cloih  extra. 
Picture  on  side 8  76 

HALL'S  DYSPEPSIA  AND  ITS 
KINDRED  DISEASES.  By  Dr.  W. 
W.  Hall,  author   of    *'How   to   Live 

Long,"  etc.    Cloth 186 

\MILTON,  (J.  C.)  The  Prairie 
Province.  Sketches  of  Travel  from 
Lake  Ontario  lo  Lake  Winnepeg. 
Account  of  Geographi&il  Position, 
Climate,  Civil  Institutions,  etc.,  of 
Rod  River  Valley.    Cloth 1  86 

HAYDON  (Benjamin  Robert).  Corres- 
pondence and  Table-Talk.  With  a 
Memoir  by  his  Son.  Frederic  Words- 
worth Haydon.  With  fuceimtle  Illus- 
trations from  his  Journals.  8  vols. 
8vo.    Cloth  «|ttra,  gilt  top 6  00 

HEADLEY-  (Hon.  J.  T.)  Life  of 
Ulysses  &  Grant.  8vo.  Cloth.  Extra 
gilt 1  86 

HEFTAMERON  (The)  of  Margamt, 
Queen   of   Navarre,   with   Flameng's 

Plates. 8  86 

*Without  Plates.    Cloth  extra. 1  60 

HY NEMAN'S  (L.)  Freemasonry  in 
England  from  1567  to  1813,  including 
an  Analysis  of  Anderson's  Constitutions 
of  nsS  and  1788.  Auihorixed  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England.  By  Leon 
Hyneman.    Cloth .  100 

KINGSLEY'S  (Henry)  Writings.  The 
Recollections  of  Geofl^  Hamlyn.  By 
Henry  Kingsley.    18mo.    688   pages. 

Cloth 1  86 

Bavenshoe.    12mo.    484  pages. 186 

Austin  Elliot    18mo.   860  pages 1  86 

Leighton  Court.    16mo.    800  psges...  1  00 
The  Hilyars  and  the  Burtons.    ISmo. 
488  pages 1  86 

LATHAM'S  JOHNSON'S  DIO- 
TIONARY.    New  edition.    Imperial 

8vo.    Cloth 7  60 

Half  rufisia 10  60 

LE  OHIEN  D'OR  (The  Golden  DogV 
A  Novel  founded  on  a  Legend  of 
Quebec  By  Wm.  Kirby.  1  vol.  Crown 
8vo.    Cloth 186 

•LIBRARY  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS. 
1.  The  Member  frum  Paris.    By  Gren- 

Tille  Murray 75 

8.  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment.    By 

KatharineKing 75 

8.  The   Marquis    De   Villemar.      By 

OeorgeSand 60 

4.  Cesarine  Dietrich.    By  Qwrge  Sand     60 
6.  A  Rolling  Stone.    By  (George  Band.      60 
tt.  Handsome  Lawrence.    By  George 
Band OC 


s 


NEW   BOOKS, 


76 
60 


86 


75 
96 


•FOP0LAR  N07BLS.— (ConTd.) 

7.  lA»ve  rtnd  Valor     By  Tom  Hood. . .  fO  75 

8.  Foul  ^l»y.     By  Charlen  Koade 60 

S.  Th«  ntory  o(   SibyUa.    Ey  Octove 

FeuMU-t »   ...      60 

10.  K«a<:r  Uorer  Uortiboy.  By  An  hon 

of  ••^»  JJi.aeOlTl." 75 

11.  Mv  J.:n!e   airi.     By  Author  a  of 

'*  I^Mdy  3#oney  Morti boy." 75 

ISl  lVnniddo%  k0.     By  HHioilton  Aidtt.      75 

13.  Toniig    Brc\rn.       By    Grcnvills 
Murray 

14.  A  Niii«  Day'i  Wonder.    By  Hamil- 
ton Aide 

lA.  dilcote   of   Silootea.      By   Henry 

KinK<«lry 60 

16    Ilo<*inu.    By  J.  Q.  Whytte  MelvUlo      6<) 
17.  B'tudoirCibal 76 

LONDON  BANEIN3  LIFE.  Papers 
on  Trade  and  Finance.  By  Wlliiam 
Piirdr.    1  vol.    Crown  6to.    Cloth...  1 

BCAOLEOD  (Norman,  D.D.),  Memoir 
of.  By  hlM  Brother,  the  Ber.  Donald 
Marleod,  B.A..  one  of  Her  MajcRty'e 
Chtiplftiu*.  Editor  of  *•  Good  WordM," 
ere.  Complete  in  1  toI.  Demy  8vo. 
With  tx>rtrait.     Cloth,  gold  Hnd  biHck.  1 

-^ Works.    Old  Lieutenant  and  his  Son  1 

Cold   Thread,      lliostrated.      Gilt 

■ides  and  Kilt  cdj?e«. 1  25 

Kame-t  Student 1  25 

Wf«'  Davii'.     Puper  cover. 15 

M  AG  AULA  Y  ( Ixn-d).  Life  and  Letter*. 
By  his  N.phf.v.  G.  Utto  Trevelyn.  In2 

vols.    Cloth  extra 8  00 

8  vols  in  one.    Complete.    Cloth  extra,  1  85 

[ThiR  edition  i^  uititurm  with  Lippin- 
ootfs  18mo  edition  of  History  cNf 
EnffUnd.l 

MATSELL  (Geo.  W.)  The  RognesDio- 
tionary.  Compiled  from  the  most 
aurhcntio  sourocs,  by  George  W.  Mat- 
solt  Itlastratod.  1  voL  18  mo.  Red 
Cloth 8 

MEDBERY'S  fJames  K.)  >ren  and 
My«t«rie4  of  Wall  Street.  With  sue 
Original  lUustrationa.    1  Tol.    12mo. 

35Upaseii  8 

[**  Thi«  volnme  givm  a  graphic  and 
rnthful  picture  of  the  method  and 
nuiohincry  of  »<prcnlation  at  the  great 
money  cvntrn  of  the  country.  It  not 
merely  gratifieit  cnrioHity.  bnt  teaches 
Sonic  nioMt  itnpoi  taut  lesions  by  ita 
revelations  of  th»»  extent  and  applioa* 
tions  of  the  vast  power  termed  *Wall 
Strwt""] 

MY  DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  ON 
THE  BATTLE  FIELD.  A  Book 
for  Boy*.  Dy  C.  C.  Coffin  (Carleton). 
1  v..|..     l«mn.     :^!20  i»agea.     IlliiRtratcd 

MYSTIO  LONDON;  or,  Phases  of 
Oc'uit  [.lf<'  ill  the  B-ltiah  Metropolis. 
By  Il-iV.  CiinrlcH  Maurice  Duvies,  D.D. 
1  wi'.     Crowi  «Mi.     Cloth, 

NOBLE  WORKERS.  A  Book  of 
Kxaniples  for  >  onng  Men.  By  H.  A. 
Pi"e.     1  vdl.     l-2iin.    Cloth 

OCEAN  TO  OCEAN.  A  graphic 
account  of  an  Exmiraiim  ncront  Canada 
and  VaTicouv(*r'B  Isiaud.  By  Rev. 
G<x)rjrf  M.  Gn»nt 

OUR  NEW  WAY  ROUND  THE 
WORLD.  Where  to  '4o,  and  What  to 
fv'c.  W^ith  iH'voral  AIsip?;.  and  over  100 
BiufTOvlnKs.   I?y  C.  C.  Coffin  (Cazieton). 

8vo.    550  patres.. 8 

r.>pulnre<titioM.    Cmwn  Bvo.    Cloth..  1 

PIOTUaES  AND  PAGES.  By  the 
E<litor  of  •'  Chiitierbox."  Cloth,  extra. 
Picture  on  side 1 


00 


00 


1  86 


1  85 


1  86 


1  60 


00 
86 


00 


POINT  LACE  AND  DLAMOVDS. 
Poem*  by  0«o.  A.  Baker,  Jr.  With 
illuntrations  by  Addie  Ledyard.  Holi- 
day Bdition.    Square  IBmo.   Redldne, 

full  gilt  and  gilt  edges fS  00 

Flirtation  Edition 1  V 

FUNSHON'S  (W.  Morlfisy,  D.D.)  Leo- 
tores  and  Sermons.  In  1  voL  Crown 
8vo.    Gi.t ..186 

RABELAIS  (The  Oomplete  Works  of). 
lUiutrationa  by  Gustavo  Dar6.    Oloth, 

neat.    CrownSvo 100 

Half  calf 4  60 

REMINISOENOES  of  Scoalah  USm 
and  ChaRicter.  By  E.  B.  Ramsey. 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.li.S.K,  Dean  of 
Edinburgh.  From  the  seventh  Edin- 
burgh Edition,  with  an  Amerioan  Pref- 
ace.   1vol.    18mo.    800  pages. 100 

Largipr  edition.    Hlastrated.  1  60 

RUSSELL  (Dr.)  Tour  of  the  Prinoe 
of  Wales  in  India.  By  Dr.  RnsselL 
Ulutrated  by  Sidney  Hall,  MA.  In  1 
vol.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth  extra 8  tl 

RUSSIAN  FOLK-TALES.  By  W.  B. 
S.  Ralston,  M.A.  1  voL  Crown  Svo. 
Cloth 1  8B 

SALM-8ALM.  Ten  Years  of  My  Lifb 
"Bf  the    Princess   Felix    Ealm-Salm. 

12mo.    Cloth  oxtra 1 

Half  calf,  extra 8 

SOHULTE*S  Roman  Catholicism,  Old 

and  New.    12mo. 1 

Half  calf,  extra 8 

SOOTT  (Sir  W.)  The  Handy  Volnme 
Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  86  vols. 

Cloth,  in  a  neat  case 18 

Papercovers 9 

Morocoo  in  moroooo  cane 80 

SHADOW  OF  THE  SWORD,  THE. 
A  Romance.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 
From  the  Anthor*s  advance  sheets.   In 

crown  8vo.    Boards 

Cloth 

SIX  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  A 
YEAR.  A  Wife*s  effort  at  Livimr 
tmder  High  Prices.  1  voL  lOmo.  800 
pagw.    Cloth,  gilt  edges 

SMITH  (A.,  LL.D.)  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealih 
of  Niitions.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth 

SPLENDID  ADVANTAGES  of  being 
a  Woman,  and  other  Erratic  Essaya. 
By  C.  J.  Duuphio.  1  voU  Crown  8va 
Cloth 

STUDIES  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion 
and  History.  By  A.  M.  Fair.^airn. 
1  vol.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth 1  86 

SWIFT'S  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Ven«e.  With  Memoir,  Portniit  and 
Illustrations.  8vo.  Cloth,  extra  gilL .  .  1  76 

TENNYSON'S  Complete  Works.  In- 
clnding  <*  Queen  Mary/^  and  ''Harold.** 
Laurel  Editi<m 16 

Poems  and  Dramas.    Complete  in 

one  ISmo.  volnme,  with  beautiful  full- 
page  lllustrationa,  Oxford  Red  Lines, 
and  elegantly  bound  in  black  and  gcdd, 

with  full  gilt  edges,  elegant 1  S5 

Notgiltedges 100 

VENNOR'S  BIRDS  OF  CANADA. 
With  80  large  Photographs  by  Notman. 
IVol.    Cloth  extra  gUt 10  00 

VERNE.  TheFnr  Country;  or.  Seven- 
ty Degrees  North  Latitttde.  By  Jules 
Verne.    Translated  by  N.  D'Anvers. 

Crown  8vo.    Cloth 160 

Paper ICO 

WINNING  HIS  WAY.  By  0.  a 
CofAn  (Carleton).  1  voL  lOmo.  908 
pages.    Hlustrated. 186 
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*^*  Any  of  the  above  hooks  eent  prepaid  on  recent  of  price,  by 

E.  WOBTHINGTON,  750  Broadway,  New  York. 
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